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NOTE. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  -  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  "Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1091.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Clilcago,  111.,  March 
24-25,  1916.  Published  by  the  Association,  1916.  246  p.  S\  (Henry  E. 
Brown,  secretary,  Kenilworth,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  T.  A.  Clark :  College  and  character,  p.  5-19.  2.  Accredited  schools, 
p.  97-121.  3.  David  Felmley :  What  Is  a  reasonable  limit  to  which  an  Institution 
may  go  in  enrolling  students  in  the  first  and  second  years  and  yet  retain  the  right 
to  be  classified  as  a  senior  college?  p.  180-40.  4.  J.  S.  Brown :  The  junior  high 
school,  the  senior  high  school  and  the  Junior  college,  p.  140-51.  6.  J.  H.  T.  Main : 
No.  instltation  of  college  grade,  which  offers  few  advanced  courses,  should  be 
classified  as  a  senior  college,  p.  152-58.  6.  Committee  recommendations  regarding 
the  organization  and  administration  of  Junior  high  schools,  p.  171-74.  7.  Digest 
of  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  Junior  high  school  (or  intermediate 
school)  p.  174-02.    8.  The  definition  of  units,  p.  192-229. 


4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1092.  Vermont  state  teachers'  association.  Report  of  the  sixty-sixth  annual 
convention,  Rutland,  Vermont,  October  28-30,  1915.  116  p.  8*.  (Etta 
Franklin,  secretary,  Rutland.) 

ContalnB:  1.  Caroline  8.  Woodruff:  The  call  of  the  school,  p.  9-12.  2.  G.  A. 
Trueman:  The  use  of  the  Blnet-Slmon  measurliig  scale  for  intelligence,  p.  81-89. 
8.  Lillian  B.  Poor:  The  kindergarten  as  the  foundation  of  the  elementary  school* 
p.  51-55.  4.  Ruth  Farr :  Story -telling  In  the  primary  grades,  p.  55-60.  6.  Dorothy 
C  Fisher :  An  open-air  school  for  normal  children,  p.  71-74.  6.  J.  L.  McConaughy : 
The  superfluous  in  education,  p.  98-102. 

EDUCATIONAL  mSTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

1093.  Littell,  Harold.     Development  of  the  city  school  system  of  Indiana — 

1851-1880.    Indiana  magazine  of  history,  12 :  193-213,  September  1916. 
To  be  concluded. 

1094.  Memorial  service  for  Miss  Blow  held  in  St.  Louis.     Kinderpirten  and 

first  grade,  1 :  322-24,  September  1916. 

Held  In  the  Soldan  high  school  auditorium  on  May  29. 

1095.  Winship,  A.  E.     Irwin  Shepard   (Educators  as  I  have  known  them-* 

XXIV)     Journal  of  education,  84 :  201-202,  September  7. 1916. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

1096.  Audollent,   Aug.    La   guerre  et   Tenseignement   sup6rieur   en   France. 

•  Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseigriement,  36: '241-53,  July-August  1916. 

Deals  with  the  sezrice  the  German  uniyersitles  have  rendered  that  country  and 
shows  that  the  French  universities  must  prepare  to  use  all  their  power  after  the 
war  to  preserve,  defend  and  perpetuate  "  la  tradition  francaise." 

1097.  Bourne,  Randolph  S.  The  Gary  public  schools.  Scribner*s  magazine, 
30 :  371-80,  September  1916. 

With  an  Introductory  note  by  William  Wirt,  director  of  the  Gary  schools. 

1098.  Brelet,  Henri.  L'enseignement  secondaire  et  la  r6forme  de  1902.  Revue 
Internationale  de  Tenselgnement,  36 :  254r-79,  July-August  1916. 

1099.  Cortright,   Edward  Everett.    Patent  medicine  formulas  in  our  public 

school  curriculum.    Education,  37 :  20-28,  September  1916. 

The  author  states  that  the  present  curriculum  does  not  take  into  account  indi- 
vidual differences  and  so  '*  doesn't  and  hasn't  worked.'* 

1100.  Oilman,  Isabel  Ambler.  The  Alaska  school  service.  Granite  monthly, 
48 :  248-55,  August  1916. 

1101.  McCormlck,  S.  B.  [Educational  needs]  National  association  of  corpo- 
ration schools  bulletin,  3 :  18-21,  September  1916. 

An  address  before  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  association  of 
corporation  schools,  defining  the  agencies  that  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  developments  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

1102.  Marquardt,  W.  W.  Child  welfare  work  in  the  Philippines.  Child, 
6 :  602-6,  September  1916. 

1103.  More,    Louis    Trenchard.      Education    and    the    melting-pot.      Nation, 

103 :  229-31,  September  7,  1916. 

Writer  says  that  American  public  schools  emphasize  vocational  work  above 
mental  discipline,  and  standardize  education  down  to  the  needs  of  the  melting- 
pot,  for  the  assimilation  of  Immigrant  children.  If  this  should  be  continued,  the 
children  of  the  intelligent  classes  will  more  and  more  be  sent  to  private  schools, 
a  result  which  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  country. 
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1104.  New  possibilities  in  education;  ed.  by  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie.    Philadelphia, 

The  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  1916.    331  p.    8*. 

(The  annals  of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science. 

vol.  LXVII.    Whole  no.  156) 

GOMTBNTS. — ^1.  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie:  The  educational  program  of  a  democracy* 
p.  xi-zzvl.  2.  A.  Duncan  Yocum :  Appreciation  of  music,  literature  and  art  as  a 
social  aim,  p.  1-12.  3.  Irving  King :  Social  training  through  school  group  activi- 
ties, p.  13-25.  4.  J.  Lynn  Barnard :  Training  in  the  schools  for  social  efficiency, 
p.  26-33.  5.  Edward  H.  Griggs:  The  moral  training  of  children,  p.  34-39. 
6.  Carrie  A.  Lyford :  The  science  and  art  of  home  making,  p.  40-46.  7.  Thomas 
C.  Blaisdell :  Education  for  parenthood,  p.  47-53.  8.  John  M.  Brewer :  Voca- 
tional guidance  in  sch<)ol  and  occupation,  p.  54-63.  9.  Frederick  G.  Bonser : 
Education  for  life  work  In  non-professional  occupations,  p.  64-76.  10.  B.  H. 
Crocheron :  Manual  labor  and  the  achievement  of  national  Ideals,  p.  77-81.  11, 
Jessie  Field  :  Education  for  home  life  on  the  farm,  p.  82-86.  12.  John  M.  Gillette : 
Training  for  rural  leadership,  p.  87-96.  13.  Louis  W.  Rapeer :  Health  as  a 
means  to  happiness,  efficiency  and  service,  p.  97-106.  14.  George  E.  Johnson: 
Play  and  recreation,  p.  107-14.  15.  J.  George  Becht :  Training  children  to  a 
wise  use  of  their  leisure,  p.  115-22.  16.  Annie  C.  Moore :  Children,  libraries  and 
the  love  of  reading,  p.  123-29.  17.  L.  J.  Hanifan :  The  rural  school  community 
center,  p.  130-38.  18.  Mrs.  Frederic  SchofT:  The  National  congress  of  mothers 
and  parent-teacher  associations,  p.  139-47.  19.  Walter  L.  Philips:  An  urban 
home  and  school  league,  p.  148-55.  20.  Payson  Smith :  The  rural  school  improve- 
ment league,  p.  156-61.  21.  L.  R.  Alderman :  School  credit  for  home  work, 
p.  162-66.  22.  George  E.  Vincent:  The  spread  of  the  school  manse  idea,  p.  167- 
69.  23.  Arthur  .J.  Jones :  Continuation  schools,  p.  170-81.  24.  Louis  Reber : 
University  extension,  p.  182-92.  25.  James  A.  Moyer :  The  "  People's  university  " 
of  Massachusetts,  p.  193-201.  26.  Lee  Galloway :  Correspondence  school  Instruc- 
tion by  non-academic  institutions,  p.  202-209.  27.  Henry  M.  Leipzlger :  Educa- 
tion for  adults  through  public  lectures  in  New  York  city,  p.  210-17.  28.  Peter  W. 
Dykema :  The  spread  of  the  community  music  idea,  p.  218-23.  29.  Bradford 
Knapp :  Education  through  farm  demonstration,  p.  224-40.  30.  Mary  E.  Creswell : 
The  home  demonstration  work,  p.  241-49.  31.  Arthur  B.  Bostwick :  The  library 
extension  movement  in  American  cities^  p.  250-56.  82.  Sarah  Askew :  Library 
work  in  the  open  country,  p.  257-66.  88.  Ellen  C.  Lombard:  The  home  reading 
courses  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education,  p.  267-69.  34.  Alfred  W. 
Abrams :  Visual  Instruction  in  New  York  state,  p.  270-72.  35.  H.  H.  Wheaton : 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  education  and  the  immigrant,  p.  273-83.  86.  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen  :  Education  through  official  publicity,  p.  284-90.  37.  Clyde  L.  King : 
The  public  services  of  the  college  and  university  expert,  p.  291-96. 

1105.  Bankin,  Janet  B.     School  service  in  Wisconsin.     Educational  review, 

52 :  144r-51,  September  1916. 

Writer  says  that  the  new  feature  In  tbe  Wisconsin  plan  Is  "  its  aggressiveness 
in  bringing  home  to  every  teacher  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  problems  and 
difficulties  does  not  connote  Inefficiency ;  that  the  state  desires  to  aid  in  trans- 
forming difficulties  into  achievements;  and  that  prompt  help  may  be  received 
for  the  asking.** 

1106.  Sargreant,  Ide  Q.     Is  the  Gary  system  the  panacea  for  our  educational 

ills?    Forum,  56:  323-26,  September  1916. 

Writer  says :  "  Briefly  the  Gary  plan  will  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  for  school 
buildings  and  for  supervision,  take  care  of  the  children  for  a  longer  day  through 
the  use  of  the  auditorium,  pla^r^round,  and  shop  in  connection  with  the  spedal 
academic  subjects,  give  the  child  a  more  attractive  and  profitable  school  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  better  facilities  for  recreation  and  continuation 
work  for  adults." 

HOT.  Sarraut,  Albert.     L'instruction  publique  et  la  guerre.    Paris,  H.  Dldier, 

1916.    xxxl,  266  p.    12^ 

» 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE, 

1106.  Bowman,  Ernest  Iiavem.     The  lesson-plan  for  inexperienced  teachers. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  5 :  377-79,  September  1916. 
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6  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1109.  Furst,  Clyde.    Liberal  education.    Midland  scliools,  31:7-11,  September 

1916. 

"  Liberal  education  represents  a  full  adjustment  of  the  indlTldual  to  loclety, 
attending  alike  to  body,  mind,  and  ipirit" 

1110.  Ou^not,   H.    Contre  Vldentlfication  des  programmes  masculins  et  des 
programmes  ffimlnlns.    Revue  unlversitalre,  7 :  118-26,  July  1916. 

1111.  Heniy,  T.  S.     A  comparison  of  two  recent  contributions  to  the  theory  of 

education.     School  and  home  education,  36 :  14-17,  September  1916. 

A  review  of  Dewey's  Democracy  and  education  and  Yocum's  Culture,  diacipllne 
and  democracy.  The  author  thinks  that  Tocum's  is  the  more  important  con- 
tribution. 

1112.  Wilson,  Mrs,  Loulae  Jones.     The  average  boy  and  how  to  teach  him. 

School  news  and  practical  educator,  30 :  41-42,  September  1916, 
Some  suggestions  for  teachers  In  dealing  with  boys  in  the  schoolroom. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1118.  Cary,   Charles  P.    Measuring  school  achievement.     Wisconsin  Journal 
of  education,  48 :  186-88,  September  1916. 

The  author  explains  the  necessity  for  scales  or  standards  by  which  to  measure 
actiievement. 

1114.  Coxe,  Warren  W.    The  Woolley  tests  applied  to  a  prevocatlonal  class  of 
boys.     School  review,  24 :  521-32,  September  1916. 

1115.  Fordyce,   Charles.    Educational  measurements.    Middle-west  school  re- 
view, 9 :  17-18,  September  1916. 

The  author  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  having  a  scale  by  which  to  Judge  the 
work  of  pupils.  I 

1116.  Gray,  William  S,     Descriptive  list  of  standard  tests.    Elementary  school 
journal,  18:24-34,  September  1916. 

1117.  Kayfetz,  Isidore.    A  critical  study  of  the  Harvard-Newton  composition         ' 
scales.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23 :  325-47,  September  1916.  ^ 

Bibliography:  p.  346-47. 

1118.  McFarland,   W.   H.    Relation  between  spelling  judgment  and  spelling         I 
ability.    Midland  schools,  31 :  19-21,  September  1916.  i 

A  study  to  determine  whether  "  all  one  needs  in  order  to  learn  to  spell  is  a  I 

spelling  conscience  and  a  dictionary  habit."     The  conclusion  drawn  Is  that  *'  the 
*  conscience  and  dictionary  '  scheme  cannot  be  relied  upon."  i 

1119.  McHanis,  John  T.     The  study  of  the  behavior  of  an  Individual  child; 

syllabus    and    bibliography.      Baltimore,    Warwick    &    York,    inc.,    1916. 

54  p.     12°. 

Bibliography  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

1120.  Scofleld,  F.  A.     Difficulty  of  Ayres's  spelling  scale  as  shown  by  the  spell- 

ing of  560  high  school  students.     School  and  society,  4 :  339-40,  August 
26,  1916. 

1121.  Shaw,  Elizabeth  Boss.    A  suggestion  for  child  study.    Kindergarten  and 

first  grade,  1 :  804-308,  September  1916. 

Tests  ^ven  at  the  Francis  Parker  School  to  5-year-oId  children.  The  qnea- 
tions  were  based  on  a  list  standardised  by  Professor  Sommer  of  Giessen  Uni- 
versity  with  the  substitution  of  six  questions  from  the  Binet  scale. 

1122.  Springer,  Isidore,  ed.  Teachers'  year  book  of  educational  investiga- 
tions; a  manual  givinc:  the  tests  and  standards  that  have  been  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  school  instruction  and 
administration.  Issued  by  the  Division  of  reference  and  research,  De- 
partment of  education,  the  city  of  New  York.  53  p.  fold,  chart.  8*. 
(Pub.  no.  14) 
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1128.  Stadebaker,  John  W.  Spelling;  results  of  an  investigation  of  pupils' 
ability  to  spell.  New  York,  Boston  [etc.]  Ne\^'Son  &  company  11916]. 
57  p.    8^ 

An  InyeBtigation  of  the  schools  of  Des  Moines,  la. 

1124.  Wang,  Cbaner  Ping.  The  general  value  of  visual  sense  training  In 
children.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.  85  p.  illus.  12*. 
(Educational  psychology  monographs,  no.  15) 

Bibliography:  p.  81-82. 

1125.  Woodrow,  Herbert.  The  faculty  of  attention.  Journal  of  experimental 
psychology,  1 :  285-818,  August  1916. 

1126.  Woody,  Clifford.     Measurements  of  some  achievements  in  arithmetic. 

School  and  society,  4 :  299^303,  August  19,  1916. 

1127.  Ziedler,  Bichard.     Tests  in  silent  reading  in  the  rural  schools  of  Santa 

Clara  county,  California.  Elementary  school  journal,  18:  55-62,  Sep- 
tember 1916. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECTS  OP  CURRICULUM. 

1128.  Bolenius,    Emma    Miller.      The   story   in   school.      Popular   educator, 

84 :  88-40,  47,  September  1916. 

The  author  giyes  "(1)  information  about  the  story  ...  (2)  special  sugges- 
tions ...  (3)  devices  that  enliven  work  with  the  short  story." 

1129.  Brawley,  Benjamin.     The  course  in  English  In  the  secondary  school. 

Southern  workman,  45:  494-502,  September  1916. 
A  discussion  of  the  Bnglish  course  for  negro  schools. 

1180.  Hamm,  Franklin  P.    Outline  and  suggestive  methods  and  devices  on  the 

teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic.  Designed  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Also  an  aid  to  teachers  of 
succeeding  grades  in  maintaining  uniformity  in  methods  and  forms 
throughout  the  course.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1916] 
40  p.    16". 

1181.  Hauvette,  Henri.    A  propos  de  Tallemand  et  de  quelques  autres  langues 

^trangdres.    Revue  de  Tenseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  33 :  289-96, 

July  1916. 

The  author  takes  issue  with  those  who  would  stop  the  teaching  of  German 
after  the  war,  claiming  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  keeps  a  nation  in 
touch  commercially  and  intellectually  with  foreign  countries,  and  that  this  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

1132.  Xrause,  Carl  A.    The  direct  method  in  modern  languages ;  contributions 
to  methods  and  didactics  in  modern  languages.     New  York,  Chicago 
[etc.]  C.  Scribner's  sons  [1916]    139  p.    12^ 
Bibliography  of  American  writers,  1912-14 :  p.  117-39. 

1138.  Lewis,  G.  W.     Present  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading.    Catholic 

school  Journal,  16 :  181-88,  September  1916. 

Short  sketch  of  the  various  methods  but  describes  especially  the  Lewis  story 
method. 

1184.  ICackay,  Constance  IVArcy.     Festival  history  and  festival  ideas  for  the 
school.    Popular  educator,  34 :  14-15,  58,  September  1916. 
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1135.  NoxtIb,   F.   a.      The  incidental   teaching  of  English  in  school  shops. 

Manual  training  magazine,  18 :  13-15,  September  1916. 

1136.  Noyer,    Balph.      How   to   Judge   a   debate.     Rural   school   messenger, 

6:  27-28,  September  1916. 

Giyes  an  outline  which  the  author  has  "  often  found  helpful  in  arrlTing  at  a 
decision.'* 

1137.  Sears,  Isabel  and  Blebel,  Amelia.    A  study  of  the  common  mistakes  in 

pupils*  oral  English.    Elementary  school  journal,  18:  44-54,  September 

1916. 

Results  of  an  investigation  to  determine  the  errors  of  speech  made  by  Cin- 
cinnati school  children. 

3138.  Smith,  David  E.  The  development  of  the  American  arithmetic.    Educa- 
tional review,  52:109-18,  September  1916. 

Traces  tbe  development  of  the  American  arithmetic,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  influences  exerted  in  turn  by  various  European  countries.  Discusses  the 
influences  that  will  bear  upon  text  books  by  the  Junior  high  schooL  "  This 
school,"  says  the  writer,  "  offers  the  most  encouragement  to  mathematics  that 
has  been  seen  in  many  years." 

1139.  Sutton,  H.  0.     Generkl  science  in  the  high  school.    Nebraska  teacher, 

19 :  24-26,  September  1916. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  a  course  in  general  science,  the  nature 
of  the  course,  and  the  results  obtained. 

1140.  Sypherd,  Wilbur  Owen.     A  bibliography  on  "English  for  engineers*', 

for  the  use  of  engineering  students,  practicing  engineers,  and  teachers 
in  schools  of  engineering,  to  which  are  appended  brief  selected  lists  of 
technical  books  for  graduates  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
chemical  engineering.  Chicago,  New  York,  Scott,  Foresman  and  com- 
pany [1916]     63  p.    12'. 

Printed  on  one  side  of  leaf  only. 

1141.  Tatlock,  John  S.  P.     Literature  and  history.     University  of  California 

chronicle,  18 :  309-28,  July  1916. 

The  Phi  beta  -kappa  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  California,  May 
16,  1916. 

Discusses  the  historical  aspect  of  literature. 

1142.  Tryon,  B.   M.    The  high  school   history  recitation.    History  teacher's 

magazine,  7 :  236-42,  September  1916. 

Suggests  some  methods  which  a  teacher  may  profitably  employ  in  her  attempts 
to  improve  the  technique  of  her  high-school  history  recitations. 

1143.  Walker,  Curtis  HSowe.     The  sketch-map  as  an  aid  In  the  teaching  of 

historical  geography.     School  review,  24:497-514,  September  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  High  school  history  teachers'  association  of  Chicago, 
October  30,  1916,  slightly  revised. 

1144.  Whitney,  Frederick  I*.     Measuring  the  value  of  first  grade  readers. 

American  school  board  journal,  53 :  24,  77-78,  September  1916. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1145.  Agruayo,  Alfredo  M.    La  escuela  prlmarla  como  debe  ser.    1  ed.    Habana, 

Imp.  "  La  Propagandista,"  1916.    165  p.    12*. 

1146.  Alder,    Louise.     Kindergartens    In    the    schools    of    Kansas.     Kansas 

teacher,  3 : 5-8,  July  and  August  1916. 

History  and. present  status  of  the  kindergarten  In  Kansas.  Kansas  ranks 
"  as  the  83d  state  in  the  nnion  in  regard  to  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  kindergartens  per  thousand  of  population  of  kindergarten  age." 
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1147.  Bradstree^  Maxjora.    A  kindergarten  upon  the  Florida  keys.    Kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  1 :  299-900,  September  1916. 
Description  of  a  kindergarten  at  Key  West. 
114&  Dobbs,  Ella  Victoria.    Meeting  of  National  council  of  primary  educa- 
tion.   Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  1 :  909-10,  S^tember  1916. 
Meeting  held  Jnly  6,  1916,  at  New  York. 

1149.  HiU,  Patty  S.  Kindergartens  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow.  Kinder- 
garten-primary magazine,  29:4-6,  September  1916. 

Paper  delivered  at  the  National  edncation  association  meeting,  Jnly  1916. 

1150.  Palmer,  Luella  A  Practical  means  of  unifying  the  work  of  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades.  Kindergarten  point  of  view.  Kinder- 
garten-primary magazine,  29 : 7-10,  September  1916. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1151.  Benson,  P.  H.  Rural  supervision  in  a  California  county.  American 
school  board  joiu*nal,  53 :  42-43,  September  1916. 

1152.  Clark,  Taliaferro;  'Collins,  George  L.,  a7id  Tread  way,  W.  L.  Rural 
school  sanitation,  including  physical  and  mental  status  of  school  chil- 
dren in  Porter  county,  Indiana.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1916.     127  p.  illus.     8*.     (Treasury  department.     U.  S.  Public 

health  service.    Public  health  bulletin  no.  77) 

1153.  Fairview's  hired  man.    Rural  school  messenger,  6 : 7-23,  September  1916. 
I  "A  hnmorous  story  of  real  progress  [in  a  rural  school]  supposedly  told  by  a 

conserratlye  farmer.     From  the  Saturday  evening  post.** 

1154.  [Williams,  Henry  G.]     A   course   of   study   for   rural    schools.     Ohio 

teacher,  37 :  4-5,  August  1916. 

Glyes  some  features  of  the  redirected  rural  school.  The  course  of  study  will 
be  pubUsbed  in  the  September  Issue. 

1156.  Williams,  J.  Harold.  Reorganizing  a  county  system  of  rural  schools. 
Report  of  a  study  of  the  schools  of  San  Mateo  county,  California. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1916.  50  p.  illus.,  plates.  8**. 
(United  States.    Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1916,  no.  16.) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1156.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  fourth 

annual  convention,   Berkeley,  July  10-14,  1916.     Sierra  educational 

news,  12:1-206,  August  1916. 

Contains:  1.  M.  E.  Hill:  Education  for  the  larger  life,  p.  9-12.  2.  A.  h\ 
Lange:  The  new  high  school  and  the  new  high-school  teacher,  p.  12-18. 
8.  W.  C.  Wood :  Effect  of  recent  regulations  of  the  state  hoard  of  education  on 
the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  normal  school,  p.  27-87.  4.  D.  S.  Hill : 
Educational  research  in  public  schools,  p.  89—48.  5.  C.  E.  Rugh :  Moral  impli- 
cations in  subjects,  activities  and  government  of  a  modem  high  school,  p. 
49-55.  6.  J.  B.  Sears :  The  legal  status  and  growth  of  California  high  schools, 
p.  55-64.  7.  M.  E.  Deutsch :  Where  the  fastenings  are  weakest  (Latin  in  high 
schools)  p.  78-86.  8.  S.  I.  Miller,  jr.:  The  teaching  of  economics  in  the  high 
school,  p.  106-12.  9.  A.  L.  Gould :  Can  the  Junior  college  be  made  to  serve  its 
community  primarily  and  be  an  end  in  itself?  p.  116-18.  10.  W.  A.  Cooper: 
CoUegiate  training  of  high-school  teachers  of  German,  p.  127-84.  11.  W.  C. 
Wood :  Forming  and  informing  in  the  rural  high  school,  p.  143-50.  12.  A.  F. 
Lange :  The  reorganization  of  rural  education,  p.  155-58.  13.  B.  H.  Paddock : 
The  proposed  rural  school  survey,  p.  159-66.  14.  R.  G.  Boone:  Some  implica- 
tions of  vocational  guidance,  p.  170-72.  15.  J.  C.  Tem'pleton :  Report  of  the 
committee  on  high-school  architecture  and  grounds,  p.  178-81.  16.  Report  of 
the  vocational  guidance  committee.  Progress  of  vocational  guidance  In  Califor- 
nia, and  suggestions  for  its  introduction  into  school  systems,  p.  190,  198-94, 
197-98,  201. 
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1157.  AbelBon,  JoMph.    A  study  of  the  Junior  high  school  project    Bdncatlon, 

37:  1-10,  September  1916. 

1158.  Andrew,  William  E.    A  study  In  high-school  cost  of  production.    Amer- 

ican school  board  Journal,  53:  12,  September  1916. 

"  Set  of  atandai^ds  .  .  .  derived  from  a  study  of  the  official  records  of  seven- 
teen  high  schools  in  thirteen  counties  in  Central  Illinois." 

1159.  Brown,  Gkeorge  A.     [Junior  high  schools]  School  and  home  education, 

36:6-8,  September  1916. 

The  author  criticises  the  Junior  high  school  idea  unfayorably. 

1160.  Gillan,  S.  Y.    Classifying  high-school  pupils.    Western  teacher,  25:9-12, 

September  1916. 

Advocates  a  plan  of  organisation  for  high  schools  which  discards  the  plan  of 
promoting  by  classes  and  lets  each  pupil  do  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do  well, 
and  no  more. 

1161.  Herrlck,  Cheesman  A     What  high-school  studies  are  of  most  worth. 

School  and  society,  4 :  305-309,  August  26,  1916. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Secondary  departmcot.  National  education 
association,  July  4,  1916. 

Changes  in  secondary  education,  the  author  states,  "  should  be  made  with 
the  following  as  a  guiding  principle :  Those  high-school  studies  are  of  most 
worth  which  are  worth  most  to  the  individual  pupU,  which  will  best  fit  him 
for  meeting  the  many-sided  demands  of  the  life  which  he  Is  to  live.*' 

1162.  Mooney,  William  Barnard.    The  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher 

schools  In  the  Tuited  States.    P«lagoj?ical  seminary,  23:  387-416,  Sep- 
tember 1916. 

1163.  Nelson,  A.  M.    The  six-six  plan  in  practice.    Wisconsin  Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 48:  197-98,  September  1916. 

Result  of  a  brief  summary  made  under  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea  in  his  edu- 
cational seminar  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

1164.  Osbom,  William  Q.     The  story  of  a  big  school  In  a  little  town.    Amer- 

ican school  board  journal,  53 :  15-17,  76,  September  1916. 
The  Eatonville  high  school,  Eatonyille,  Washington. 

1165.  Beinoehl,  F.  W.     Some  fundamentals  of  the  junior  high  school  problem. 

American  school  board  journal,  53:  19-20,  September  1916. 

Read  at  a  conference  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  May  18th,  1916. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1166.  Bamum,  Charlotte  R     Systeftiatic  guidance  for  teachers-in-tralning  In 

the  fTi'ttdes.    Pedagogical  seminary,  23:  348-59,  September  1916. 

States  that  systematic  guidance  should  be  given  in  the  formation  of  good 
teaching  habits. 

1167.  A  code  of  ethics  for  teachers.    American  school  board  journal,  53 :  62-63, 

September  1916. 

Adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association. 

1168.  Delhi,  J.  D.     Directed  teaching  and  directed  observation — a  correction 

and  an  explanation.    School  review,  24 :  515-20,  September  1916. 

A  correction  of  statements  made  in  an  article  by  John  C.  Weigal  in  regard 
to  the  training  of  teachers  of  German  at  the  Unlyersity  of  Wisconsin. 

1169.  Fnrst,  Clyde.     Pensions  for  public  school  teachers.     American  school 

board  journal,  53:  30-34,  September  1916. 

Gives  the  fundamental  principles  "applicable  to  all  pension  systems  which 
Involve  large  groups.'* 
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1170.  MlwrfHirfppi  Valley  historical  association.    Normal  school  relation  to 
high  school  teaching.     Report  of  committee,  presented  at  Nashville, 
April  28,  1916.    History  teacher's  magazine,  7 :  244-48,  September  1916. 
Tlie  place  of  the  normal  school  in  preparing  high  scbo^  history  teachers. 

IITL  The  professor  of  pedagogy — once  more.    Unpopular  review,  6 :  58-72,  July- 
September  1916. 

A  reply  to  the  defense  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  April  Unpopolar 
review  (item  667). 

1172.  Stoutemyer,  J.  Howard.     The  social  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  23:  417-40,  September  1916. 

Bibliography:  p.  489-40. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  "  social  status  varies  directly  with  the  profes- 
sional training  and  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  adequate  return  in 
salary  and  social  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  state.'* 

1173.  Thomas,  J.  M.    Training  for  teaching  composition  in  colleges.    English 

Journal,  5:  447-57,  September  1916. 

1174.  Wolfe,  A.  B.     The  graduate  school,  faculty  responsibility,  and  the  train- 

ing of  university  teachers.    School  and  society,  4 :  423-33,  September  16, 
1916. 

1175.  Toung,  Walter  H.     Effects  of  unstable  tenure  of  office.     Journal  of 

education,  84 :  202-205,  September  7,  1916. 

Unstable  tenure  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  education. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

11.76L  BoTingdon,  John.     Can  we  improve  upon  the  college  lecture  system? 
School  and  society,  4 :  393-97,  September  9,  1916. 

The  lecture  system,  since  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  made  upon  educa- 
tion by  the  state,  namely,  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  make  decisions  by  himself 
and  with  others,  should  be  abandoned  for  the  discussion  method,  which  provides 
"  an  environment  more  conducive  to  the  training  which  life  requires  of  men.** 

1177.  Brittoj^,  N.  L.     The  New  York  botanical  garden  and  Columbia  univer- 

sity.   Columbia  university  quarterly,  18 :  352-59,  September  1916. 

Describes  the  agreement  for  cooperative  educational  facilities  between  the 
Garden  and  the  University. 

1178.  Brash,  H.   S.     The  junior  college  and  the  universities.     School  and 

•  society,  4 :  357-65,  September  2,  1916. 

Paper  read  before  the  Faculty  club  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Feb- 
ary,  1916. 

The  author  claims  that  the  junior  college  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  uni- 
versities by  taking  care  of  a  class  of  student  which  the  university  cannot  benefit. 

1179.  Clark,  Charles  Upson.    What  are  colleges  for?    North  American  review, 

204:  413-20,  September  1916. 

DiscoBses  the  effects  upon  college  education  of  the  elective  system,  the  voca- 
tional movement,  and  extra-curriculum  activities,  and  suggests  raising  the 
standards  by  a  revised  course  of  studies. 

1180.  The  College  art  association  of  America.    School  and  society,  4:334-37, 

Angoat  26,  1916. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  art  in- 
•tmctloa  in  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

1181.  CHldAfBleere,  Virginia  C.     The  purpose  of  college  Greek.    Educational 

review,  52:  174-82,  September  19ia 
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1182.  Hartman,  L.  W.    Grading  Bystems  again.    School  and  society,  4:li8ftHtt» 
September  0,  1916b 

A  plan  for  itandardlilBf  gzadlng  in  colleges,  too  email  (or  the  "MlaMmff 
plan«'*  eng^ted  by  a  coinmlttee  appointed  by  the  aenate  of  the  Unlrenttyof 
Nevada. 
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1188.  Hervey,  William  Addison.     The  amateur  graduate  student    Golnmbia 
university  quarterly,  18:  823-^1,  September  1916. 

An  address  to  the  students  of  the  DlTlslon  of  modem  languages  and  litera- 
tures at  the  Spring  conference,  held  April  18,  1016. 

The  author  claims  that  in  graduate  work  the  practical,  utilitarian  motif* 
must  not  be  controlling ;  the  student  should  be  "  an  amateur  while  he  la  oa 
the  field,  whether  a  professiouAl  before,  or  after,  matters  not." 

1184.  Illinois.    University.    University  of  Illinois  directory,  listing  the  85,000 

persons  who  have  ever  been  connected  with  the  Urbana-Ohampaign  de- 
partments, Including  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  and 
1897  deceased,  ed.  by  Vergil  V.  Phelps.  .  .  .  Urbana-Ohampalgn,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  1916.    cxii,  1284  p.    front.,  plates,  ports,    8*. 

1185.  Jordan,  David  Starr.     Does  the  American  collej^e  pay  dividends  on  the 

Investment?    Forum,  56:  311-16,  September  1916. 

This  article  declares  that  the  college  system  does  justify  itself,  but  It  could 
be  made  more  effective  for  the  same  money. 

1186.  Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence.     Liberty  and  discipline,  a  talk  to  freshmen; 

an  address  delivered  to  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  college,  October 
15th,  1915,  on  the  Ralph  Hill  Thomas  memorial  lectureship  foundation. 
New  Haven,  Yale  university  press,  1916.    16  p.    8*. 

1187.  Nettleton,  George  Henry,  ed.    The  book  of  the  Yale  pageant,  21  Octo- 

ber 1916,  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
removal  of  Yale  college  to  New  Haven.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  unl-? 
versity  press,  1916.  x  p.,  1  1.,  243,  [1]  p.  front.,  illus.  (inch  facsims.) 
plates,  ports.,  plan.    4**. 

Contents. — The  pageant. — Essays  on  Yale. 

1188.  Phillips,  John  C.     A  study  of  the  birth-rate  in  Harvard  aiW  Yale  grad- 

uates.   Harvard  graduates'  magazine,  25 :  25-34,  September  1916. 

Based  on  the  class  reports  for  graduates  during  the  last  half  century.  Shows 
a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  during  that  period. 

1189.  Poole,  Murray  Edward.     A  story  historical  of  Cornell  university,  with 

biographies  of  distinguished  Cornellians.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  The  Cayuga' 
press,  1916.    227,  [33]  p.    8^ 

1190.  State  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa ;  a  report  to  the  Iowa  State 

board  of  education  of  a  survey  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  education.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1916, 
223  p.    8^     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1916,  no.  19) 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1191.  Brief  and  report  on  state  uniformity  and  state  publication  of  high-school 

textbooks  by  a  joint  committee  representing  California  high-school 
teachers*  association,  California  high-school  principals*  convention, 
California  council  of  education,  California  teachers'  association.  16  p. 
8"*.  (Bulletin  of  the  California  teachers'  association,  Supplement  to 
the  Sierra  educational  news,  September  1916) 
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1182.  BzookSy  E.  C.     The  new  textbooks  adopted  for  five  years.    North  Caro- 
lina, education,  11 :  3-4,  September  1916. 

Textbooks  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  8nb  textbook  commission  and  the 
State  board  of  education. 

1198.  CubbMey,  EUwood  F.     School  organization  and  administration ;  a  con- 
crete study  based  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  school  survey.    Tonkers-on- 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1916.    xlv,  346  p.    12". 

By  B.  P.  Cnbberley,  assisted  by  J.  B.  Sears,  L.  M.  Terman,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle, 
and  J.  H.  Williams. 

IIM.  Denver  dvie  and  comiAercial  association.     Oivic  and  legislative  hurea/u, 
I  Committee  on  preparation  of  revised  educational  code.    Tentative  out- 

I  line  of  proposed  educational  code  for  the  state  of  Colorado.     [Denver, 

1916]     27  p.    8^ 

1105.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  vol.  2,  no.  7,  September  1916. 

(Junior  high  school  number) 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  Johnston:  The  junior  high  school,  p.  413-24.  2.  David 
Snedden :  Reorganisation  of  education  for  children  from  12  to  14  years  of 
age,  p.  425-32.  3.  H.  S.  Weet:  Rochester's  junior  high  schools:  a  first  step 
in  establishing  the  slx-three-three  organization,  p.  433-47.  4.  C.  R.  Stacy : 
The  training  of  teachers  for  intermediate  schools,  p.  448-55.  5.  F.  R.  Park: 
The  six  and  six  plan  of  organization  for  the  small  school,  p.  456-60.  6.  B.  H. 
Taylor :  The  course  in  mathematics  In  the  junior  high  school,  p.  460-65. 

1196.  Grey,  A.  A.      School    attendance.      American    school    board    journal, 

53 :  ia-19,  September  1916. 

The  author  maintains  that  although  a  school  census  and  better  compulsory 
education  and  truancy  laws  would  help  in  bettering  school  attendance,  the  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  industrial  conditions  which  result  in  poverty  and  neces- 
sitate child  labor. 

1107.  Bowland,    S.    P.      Standardization   after   one   year.     Kansas   teacher, 

3 :  8-10,  September  1916. 

The  county  superintendent  of  Reno  county,  where  almost  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  the  standard  schools  of  Kansas  are  located,  states  that  the 
experiment  with  standardization  has  been  a  success. 

1196.  Snedden,    David.      Scientific    methods    in    educational    administration. 
American  school  board  journal,  53 :  13,  September  1916. 

"From  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education  report  for  1916.*' 

1199.  Wilde,  Arthur  H.    The  high-school  teacher's  responsibility  to  the  school 

budget    American  school  board  journal,  53 :  14,  79,  September  1916. 

The  teacher  should  equip  his  department  well,  should  know  the  relation  of 
his  department  to  others,  and  should  understand  the  financial  resources  of  the 
community. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1200.  ntsflrerald,  William  J.     Classroom  management.    Catholic  educational 

review,  12:  97-108,  September  1916. 

Paper  read  before  the  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  association, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1916. 

1201.  Foster,  William  Tmfant.     Should  students  study?    Harper's  monthly 
magazine,  133:  609-18,  September  1916. 
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1202.  Heck,  William  H.     Correlation  between  amounts  of  home  study  and 
class  marks.    School  review,  24 :  538-49,  September  1916. 

120S.  Hunter,  Fred  M.    The  socialized  recitation.    Nebraska  teacher,  19: 80-82, 
September  1916. 

1204.  Jones,   Adam  L.     Comprehensive  examinations.     Educational   review, 

52:  166-73,  September  1916. 

Says  that  "  comprehensive  examinations  un intelligently  administered  would 
be  productive  of  as  great  barm  as  *  piecemeal '  examinations  similarly  admin- 
iBtered." 

1205.  Ifovett,  A.  J.     The  school  program.     Oklahoma  Journal  of  education, 

6:  2-4,  September  9,  1916. 

1206.  McAndrew,  William.     Our  old  friend,  the  examination.    American  edu- 

cation, 20: 15-18,  September  1916. 

Address  before  the  secondary  school  section  of  the  National  education  M- 
sociatlon. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1207.  Ashcraft,  E.  B.     School  hygiene  is  race  hygiene.     Associate  teacher, 

18 :  19-21,  September  1916.' 

A  plea  for  more  thorough  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

1208.  Greeg,  F.  M.     The  most  essential  school  subject.     Middle-west  school 

review,  9 :  15-16,  September  1916. 
The  author  considers  hygiene  the  most  essential  subject 

1209.  Sundwall,  John.     Organization  and  activities  of  a  university  health 

service.    School  and  society,  4 :  348-51,  September  2,  1916. 


f< 


It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  outline  a  plan  of  organisation 
which  Is  proving  effective  In  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  actlyltles  con- 
cerned with  student  health  "  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1210.  Mason,  Samuel  E.    The  importance  of  teaching  school  children  to  swim. 

American  city,  15 :  314-16,  September  1916. 

Gives  the  method  of  co((peratlon  between  the  Bath  department  and  the  School 
department  In  Brookline,  Mass. 

1211.  YounsT,  Charles  V.  P.     What  American  universities  are  doing.    Physi- 

cal culture,  36:32-88,  September  1916. 

By  the  director  of  physical  training,  Cornell  university. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1212.  Foster,  Warren  Dunham.     Organized  recreation.    Pennsylvania  school 

,    journal,  65 :  61-64,  August  1916. 

Address  before  the  National  education  association.  New  Tork,  July  8,  1010. 
A  working  plan  for  organizing  recreation  In  city  or  country. 

1213.  Bogrers,  James  E.     Heport  of  the  recreation  conditions  and  problems  of 

Peoria,  with  recommendations  and  suggested  system.    Child  welfare 
bulletin,  4 :  147-78,  August  1916. 
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1214.  Starks,    Grace    Evelyn.      The   school   playground.     Popular   educator, 

34 :  85-^7,  58,  September  1916. 

Suggestions  for  the  teacher  In  a  rural  school  where  there  Is  no  trained  di- 
rector for  the  playground. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1215.  Flezner,  Abraham.     Parents  and  schools.    Atlantic  monthly,  118 :  25-88, 

July  1916. 

1216b  Larson,  Baby  P.   M.     EQtertainments  and  social  events.     Nebraska 

teacher,  19 :  11-18,  September  1916. 

Tells  how  to  "  create  a  closer  fellowship  between  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity, to  unite  them  in  a  common  interest." 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1217.  Archer,    William.      Knowledge   and    character.     Educational    review, 

52:119-48,  September  1916. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Moral  education  league, 
London,  February  6,  1814.  Based  upon  a  paper  read  at  a  previous  session,  by 
Principal  Grll&ths,  of  the  University  of  South  Wales,  which  lamented  that  the 
present  system  of  education  *'  subordinated  the  development  of  character  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge." 

1218.  Davis,  Jesse  B.     Recent  progress  in  moral  training  and  instruction  in 

public  high  schools.    American  city,  15 :  288-92,  September  1916. 

A  survey  to  show  how  suggestions  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Religious 
education  association  in  1911  have  been  carried  out. 

1219.  S^ailles,  GNtbrieL     L'Mucation  morale  de  la  democratic.    Biblloth^ue 

universelle  et  revue  Suisse,  83 :  201-24,  August  1916. 
Writer  is  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne. 

1220.  Stacy,   Emma  A.      Morning  exercises   for   moral   and   civic   training. 

Popular  educator,*  34 :  9-12,  44,  September  1916. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1221.  Leo,  Brother.    The  religious  basis  of  piedagogy.    Catholic  school  journal, 

16 :  169-71,  96,  September  1916. 

The  author  examines  "  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  religious  spirit  vitally 
enters  into  the  art  of  teaching." 

1222.  Schoff,  Mrs,  Frederic.    Spiritual  guidance  of  children :  duty  of  home  and 

church.    Child-welfare  magazine,  11 :  18-20,  September  1916. 

Given  at  the  International  training  school  for  Sunday-school  leaders.  To  be 
continued. 

1228.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.     Some  relations  between  the  Catholic  school 

and  the  public  school  system.    Catholic  educational  review,  12 :  185-46, 

September  1916. 

Paper  read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  association, 
Baltimore,  June,  1016. 

1224.  Wardle,  Addie  Grace.     Handworls  in  religious  education.    Chicago,  HL, 
The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1916]    143  p.    illus.    12\ 
"  Books  for  reference  "  :  p.  136-40. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1225.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.     Proceed- 

ings ninth  annual  meetinp,  Minneapolis,  January  20-22,  1916.  New 
York  City,  1916.  405  p.  8°.  (Alvin  E.  Dodd,  secretary,  140  West  42d 
street,  New  York  City) 

With  this  is  bound  the  Proceedingrs  of  Employment  managers*  conference, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial 
education  and  the  Minneapolis  civic  and  commerce  association,  January  19-20, 
1916.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  number  196. 
82  p. 

Contains :  1.  David  Snedden :  Some  predictions  as  to  the  future  of  vocational 
education,  p.  21-40.  2.  Lucinda  W.  Prince :  Present  accomplishments  and  some 
future'  possibilities  in  training  for  department  store  work,  p.  41^9.  3.  Sara  A. 
Conboy  :  Trade  union  Ideals  and  vocational  education,  p.  60-56.  4.  The  Min- 
neapolis survey,  p.  85-125.  5.  W.  H.  Henderson :  Report  of  Minneapolis  survey 
on  trade  agreements,  p.  129-36.  6.  F.  D.  Crawshaw :  Report  of  survey  on  pri- 
vate schools  giving  Industrial  education,  p.  136-40.  7.  L.  H.  Carris:  The 
county  unit  plan  in  the  development  of  vocational  education,  p.  141-46.  8. 
W.  E.  Clark :  The  relation  of  the  industrial  teacher  to  the  labor  and  manu- 
facturing Interests  of  the  community,  p.  146-53.  9.  H.  A.  Hutchlns :  Publicity 
methods  or  the  advertising  of  evening  vocational  schools,  p.  154-63.  10.  H.  8. 
Schnell :  Evening  school  organization  and  administration,  p.  164-72.  11. 
Anna  M.  Cooley :  The  training  of  the  teacher  of  household  arts  for  the  voca- 
tional school,  p.  182-86.  12.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hickok :  Business  of  home-making,  p. 
187-95.  13.  W.  E.  Hicks:  A  description  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Wis- 
consin, p.  203-11.  14.  Violet  Coen :  Shop  methods  and  the  utilisation  of ■ 
product,  p.  215-19.  15.  Florence  M.  Marshall :  Trade  extension  and  part-time 
courses  for  girls  In  New  York  city,  p.  220-25.  16.  <Sara  A.  Conboy:  The  value 
of  the  trade  union  movement  to  industrial  education  and  wage  workers,  p. 
233-86.  17.  W.  H.  Henderson:  The  Wisconsin  plan,  p.  237-41.  18.  C.  R. 
Allen :  The  Massachusetts  plan  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational 
schools,  p.  242-46.  19.  S.  S.  Edmands  and  W.  A.  O'Leary :  What  Pratt  Insti- 
tute is  doing  to  train  teachers  of  trades,  p.  249-60.  20.  M.  W.  Murray: 
Broadening  the  training  of  industrial  teachers  in  the  service  by  industrial 
employment  during  vacation,  p.  265-70.  21.  Antoinette  Roof:  Provision  for 
commercial  experience  during  the  period  of  training,  p.  271-77.  22.  H.  W. 
Schmidt:  Commercial  shop  experience  for  teachers,  p.  281-88.  23.  G.  A. 
Works :  Apprentice  teacher  training,  p.  291-301.  24.  A.  C.  Monahan :  The 
status  of  teacher- training  for  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  p.  302-306.  25. 
C.  6.  Selvlg:  The  home  project  as  the  center  vs.  the  home  project  as  the  out- 
growth of  agricultural  Instruction,  p.  306-11.  26.  L.  S.  Hawkins :  Plans  and 
records  of  home  project  instruction,  p.  312-24.  27.  R.  C.  Keople :  The  relation 
of  the  pre-vocational  school  to  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  p.  326-84.  28. 
F.  V.  Thompson :  Problems  of  Industrial  education  under  public  administration, 
p.  337-46.  29.  G.  E.  Bamett :  Trade  agreements  and  industrial  education, 
p.  347-61.  30.  A.  S.  Hurrell :  How  the  high  school  can  best  serve  industrial 
education,  p.  366-73.  31.  Cleo  Murtland:  Recommendations  of  the  survey  on 
women's  work,  p.  874-83. 

1226.  CJolegrove,  C.  P.     The  educative  value  of  manual  training.    West  Vir- 

ginia school  journal  and  educator,  45 :  182-83,  September  1916. 

The  author  maintains  that  the  educative  value  of  manual  training  is  proved 
by  testing  It  by  three  fundamental  principles  of  education. 

1227.  Indlekofer,  John  N.     Cultural  phases  of  vocational  training.    Manual 

training  magazlhe,  18 :  5-7,  September  1916. 

1228.  Johnston,  Charles  H.     Public  instruction  and  public  training.    Educa- 

tional review,  52:  152-65,  September  1916. 

Discusses  various  phases  of  vocational  instruction  as  presented  by  the 
Cooley  bill  and  Teachers*  substitute  bill,  proposed  in  Illinois  as  legislative 
solutions  of  Industrial  education. 
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1229.  Leonard,  S.  J.  Research  for  purposes  of  vocational  education  in  In- 
diana.   School  and  society,  4 :  272-79,  August  19,  1916. 

The  Indiana  state  board  of  education  has  appropriated  funds  for  vocational 
research.  The  question  of  the  scope  of  the  problQVQS  to  be  studied  and  the 
methods  of  study  are  considered  by  the  writer. 

1230.  Bedfield,    William    C.      Industrial    education.      American    education, 

20 :  12-14,  September  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  general  session  of  the  National  education  associa- 
tion. New  York  city,  July  5,  1916. 

1281.  Snedden,  David.  Vocational  education  in  Mf^ssachusetts ;  some  achieve- 
ments and  some  prospects.  Manual  training  magazine,  18:  1-4,  Sep- 
tember 1916. 

Notes  of  an  address  given  at  a  Conference  of  vocational  school  teachers, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  May  2eth,  1916. 

i  1232.  .    What  is  vocational  education?    West  Virginia  school  journal  and 

I  educator,  15:  188-89,  September  1916. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1283.  Bess,  Elmer  Allen.  Training  for  vocation.  School  and  society,  4 :  433-^, 
September  16,  1916. 

Discusses  the  need  of  spe^allsts  in  vocational  guidance,  their  qualifications 
and  duties. 

1234;  Bonner,  H.  S.  Necessity  for  vocational  guidance.  West  Virginia 
school  Journal  and  educator,  45 :  190,  204,  206,  September  1916. 

The  author  bases  his  contention  on  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
three  high  schools  in  West  Virginia. 

1235.  Graenberg,  Benjamin  C.  What's  In  a  Job?  Scientific  monthly,  3 :  263-76, 
September  1916. 

By  the  secretary  of  the  Vocational  guidance  association  of  New  York,  who 
concludes :  **  Men  and  women  should  rejoice  in  their  work,  for  that  is  the 
most  of  their  life.*' 

t 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

1236.  Healdy  F.  E.  School  credit,  for  home  practice  in  agriculture.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1916.  27  p.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department 
of  agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  385) 

This  bulletin  is  intended  to  assist  superintendents  and  teachers  of  rural 
schools  who  desire  to  use  home  practice  in  agriculture  as  an  educational 
feature,  giving  proper  rank  and  credit  on  the  school  records.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Superintendent  of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  6  cents 
per  copy. 

1237.  Meisnest,  C.  W.  Harvest  fairs  in  county  and  township  schools.  Amer- 
ican city  (Town  and  county  ed.)  15:  255-58,  September  1916. 

1238.  Nolan,  A.  W.  Going  up  the  road  to  the  country.  School  news  and  prac- 
tical educator,  30:  2-4,  September  1916. 

^  Initiatory  ceremonies  for  boys'  and  girls'  country  life  clubs  leading  to  the 

degree  of  Master  country  man,  in  which  Father  Wisdom,  Master  Toll,  and 
Country  Gentleman  examine  the  candidates. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1239.  Henegren,  Marie.    Hoftisehold  arts  and  domestic  science.    Catholic  school 

Journal,  16:190-91,  September  1916. 

1240.  Keen,  Charlotte.     Home  economics  in  the  Detroit  schools.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  8:  479-87,  September  3916. 

1241.  Sellers,  Edith.    An  antediluvian  on  the  education  of  working-class  girls. 

Nineteenth  century  and  after,  80:  387-49,  August  1916. 

Says  that  the  English  educational  system  gives  too  much  time  to  teaching 
girls  how  to  paint,  dramatise,  and  botanlse,  and  not  enough  to  teaching  them 
how  to  cook. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1242.  Smith,  E.  Newton.     Commercial  education.     Education,  37:51-^1,  Sep- 

tember 1916. 

"  The  chief  aim  of  commercial  education  should  be  to  produce  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency,  to  increase  production,  to  make  a  Just  distribution 
in  commercial  labor,  to  make  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  and  contributing 
members  of  society,  and  thereby  help  in  promoting  social  Justice  to  all  man- 
kind." 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

1248.  Bixon,  Brandt  V.  B.     The  present  status  of  woman's  education  with 

special  application  to  a  better  nursing  education.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  16 :  1072-76.  August  1916. 

Address  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  National  league  of  nursing  education. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  May  2,  1916. 

1244.  Banning,   William   B.    The   Columbia   university   school   of  dentistry. 

Columbia  university  quarterly,  18 :  345-51,  September  1916. 

Gives  besides  a  description  of  the  school  a  brief  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
dental  education. 

1245.  Hammett,  Frederick  S.     Medical  education  in  chemistry.    Medical  rec- 

ord, 90:  503-6,  September  16,  1916. 

Writer  says  it  is  lamentably  self-evident  that  the  average  physician  possesses 
little  if  any  applicable  knowledge  of  chemistry.  This  condition  should  be 
remedied. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1246.  Schools  and  preparedness.     School,  28 :  5,  September  7,  1916. 

Three  letters  from  principals  of  secondary  schools  to  the  New  York  Times  In 
answer  to  its  invitation  for  opinions  on  the  new  military  training  law  of  the 
state. 

BOY  SCOUTS. 

1247.  West,  James  E.      [Boy  scouts  of  America]  Midland  schools,  31 :  11-14, 

September  1916. 
Address  at  the  National  education  association  meeting,  July  1916. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1248.  Hoa^,    Ernest   Bryant.    Is   your   child   a   misfit?    Mother's   magazine, 

'  11 :  2^-30,  September  1916.  ^ 

Give  him  special  guidance.  He  is  worth  personal  attention  and  Individual 
training.  Many  of  the  world*s  greatest  men  have  been  thought  misfits  as 
children  becauae  they  did  not  march  in  time  with  the  public  school  lockstep. 
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1249.  Koch,  Felix  J.    Teaching  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  can't  hear.    Ohio 

teacher,  37 :  10-12.  August  1916. 

Interesting  public  school  In  the  middle  west  which  teaches  deaf  children. 

1250.  Morris,  Ellse.    For  the  children  of  Nashville  100%  efficiency.    Mother's 
•    magazine,  11 :  31-33,  September  1916. 

Physical,  mental,  and  moral  peculiarities  are  diagnosed,  and  the  deformed, 
diseased,  delinquent,  and  abnormal  receive  skilled  treatment  and  Indlyldual 
training,  to  bring  them  to  maximum  efficiency. 

1251.  Treloar,  Sir  William.    The  vocational  training  of  crippled  bojrs:  the 

work  of  the  Lord  Mayor  Treloar  cripples'  college  at  Alton.  Child,  6: 
591-^1,  September  1916.    lllus. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1252.  Bostwick,  Arthur  E.    General  principles  involved  In  high-school  library 

controL    Library  journal,  41 :  646-47,  September  1916. 

Advocates  administration  of  the  school  library  by  the  public  library. 

1253.  Budlongr,  Mrs,  Minnie  Franklin  (Clarke).     A  plan  of  organization  for 

small  libraries;  methods  of  work,  lists  of  supplies  and  aids.  Rev.  ed. 
[Bismarck,  N.  Dak.]  North  Dakota  Public  library  commission,  1916. 
65  p.    8*. 

1254.  Hopkins,  Florence  M.    A  plea  for  the  library  in  public  schools.    Educa- 

tion, 37 :  35-41,  September  1916. 

1255.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.     The  need  for  an  aggressive  campaign  for 

better  school  libraries.    Library  journal,  41 :  633r-39,  September  1916. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  4 :  381-88,  September  8,  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  Department  of  secondary 
education  and  the  Library  department  of  the  National  education  association. 
New  Tork  city,  July  1916. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  August  25, 1916. 

Sir:  The  program  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  education  of 
the  education  section  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  held 
in  Washington  CSty  December  27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  was  so 
comprehensive  and  the  papers  of  such  value  that  I  requested  Dr.  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett,  assistant  secretary  general  of  the  congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  commercial  education,  to  prepare  these 
papers  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
This  he  has  done  in  such  way  as  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  substance 
of  these  papers  with  as  little  repetition  as  possible.  Because  of  the 
increasing  general  interest  in  commercial  education  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  centers  of  urban  population,  I 
recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted  herewith  be  published  as 
a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  CliAXTON, 

Ccym/missumer. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  convened  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  27,  1915,  and  adjourned  January  8,  1916. 
The  congress  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  was  recognized  oflBcially  by  the  21  Governments 
constituting  the  Pan  American  Union,  all  of  which  were  repre- 
sented by  111  o£Scial  delegates.     . 

This  congress  had  its  origin  in  the  La  tin- American  Scientific  Con- 
gress that  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1898  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government  of  Argentina,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  distinguished  Sociedad  Scientifica  Argen- 
tina. Subsequent  congresses  were  held  in  Montevideo,  1901 ;  Rfo  de 
Janeiro,  1905;  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  1908.  The  last-named  was 
called  the  First  Pan  American  Coiigress  owing  to  the  generous 
invitation  extended  to  the  United  States  and  that  Nation's  participa- 
tion in  the  congress. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  interest  in  this  organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Governments  and  scientific  and  learned  socie- 
ties of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  congress  emphasized  a 
relatively  larger  degree  of  interest  in  pure  science  than  have  the 
subsequent  ones,  which  have  placed  an  increasingly  larger  emphasis 
upon  questions  bearing  on  the  practical  application  of  science).  The 
latter  received  a  preponderant  attention  in  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress.  There  were  868  papers  presented  before  this 
congress.  The  total  membership  was  2,566 ;  from  the  United  States, 
1,899;  from  Latin  America,  667.  The  following  persons  constituted 
the  executive  committee  and  officers  of  organization : 

Executive  Committee, 

WiLUAU  Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  chairman  ez  officio. 
Jambs  Bbown  Scott,  Secretary  Oamegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

▼ice  chairman. 
William  H.  Welch,  President  NationnI  Academy  of  Sciences,  honorary  yice 

chalrmar. 
JoHH  BABmcTT,  Director  General  Pan  American  Union. 
W.  H.  BixBT,  Brigadier  General  United  States  Army,  retired. 
Philander  P.  Olaxton,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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William  O.  Goboas,  Surgeon  General  United  States  Army. 

William  H.  Holmes,  Head  Curator  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Hknneit  Jennings,  former  President  London  Institution  Mining  and  Metal- 

lurgj-. 
Gboboe  M.  Rommel,  Chief  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
L.  S.  RowE,  President  American  Academy. of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
RoBEBT  S.  WooDWABD,  President  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Organization  OfJUcera. 

John  Barrett,  LL.D,  secretary  general. 

Glen  Levin  Swigoett,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  secretary  general. 

The  program  of  the  congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections, 
which  were  in  turn  subdivided  into  45  subsections.  The  program  of 
each  subsection  was  in  charge  of  an  ofBcially  appointed  committee. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  was  the  chair^ 
man  of  Section  lY,  Education.  This  section  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  congress.  Section  IV  and  the  10  subsections,  with  their  respec- 
tive committees,  were  as  follows: 

SwrnoN  IV— EDUCATION. 

Cfhairman, — ^P.  P.  OLAxroff,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 
Vice  chairman. — S.  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  Bureau  of  ISduca- 
tlon,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Subsection  1. — Elementary  Education. 

John  H.  Finlkt,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
chairman. 

Patjl  Monboe,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ebnest  Cabboll  Moobe,  Department  of  Education,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

M.  P.  Shawket,  state  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Subsection  2. — Secondary  Education, 

Elmeb  B.  Bbown,  Chancellor  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  chairman. 

Jesse  Butbick  Davis,  Principal  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bbuce  R.  Payne,  President  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Subsection  3. — University  Education, 

Edmund  Janes  James,  President  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  chairman. 
John  Gbieb  Hibben,  President  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheelee,  President  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CaL 
Habby  Bubns  Hutchins,  President  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   * 
William  Ozley  Thompson,  President  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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SuBsxcTzoN  4. — Education  of  Women. 

Sabah  Louise  Abitold,  Dean  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman. 
Maboaskt  Schallbnbeboeb,  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Eklacation,  State  De- 

imrtment  of  Bklucation,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
ICabion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  IlL 
Mabt  B.  Pabxxb,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
SusAi«  M.  KiNQSBUBT,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

I 

SuBSBonoN  5. — Bwohange  of  Professors  and  Students, 

Nicholas  MuBBiLT  Btttleb,  President  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  T^ 

chairman. 
Edwin  A.  Aldbucan,  President  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Gbob^b  B.  Vincent,  President  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Henbt  Sitzzallo,  President  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Subsection  6. — Engineerinff  Education. 

Abthub  a.  Hamicebschlao,  Director  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa.,  chairman. 

Fbedebicx  a.  €k>ErzE,  Dean  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 

6.  C.  Anthony,  Dean  Engineering  School,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

R.  M.  Hughes,  President  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Hebman  Schneideb,  Dean  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Oabl  L.  Mees,  President  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

John  B.  Whitehead,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Subsection  7. — Medical  Education. 

WiLLiAif  Cline  Bobdbn,  Dobu  Medical  School,  George  Washington  University, 

Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 
C.  E.  MuNBOE,  Qeorge  Washington  University,  Washington  D.  C. 
Paxxl  Babtsch,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
B.  M.  Randolph,  Geurge  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  A.  HoBNADAT,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Subsection  8. — Agricultural  Education. 

WiNTHBOP  Bixswobth  Stonb,  President  Purdue  UnfVersity,  Lafayette,  Ind., 

chairman. 
Andbew  M.  Soule,  President  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  Ga. 
Robebt  J.  Alet,  President  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Raymond  A.  Peabson,  President  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Subsection  0. — Industrial  Education. 

WiLUAic  T.  Bawden,  Specialist  In  Industrial  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
chairman. 

Chablbs  a.  Bennett,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  IlL 

Chabubs  a.  Pbosseb,  Director  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

David  Snedden,  former  Commissioner  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

SxmsEcnoN  10. — Commercial  Education. 

GUEN  LEvni  SwiOQKiT,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  chairmaa 
J.  Paul  Goode,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

0.  HiOKS,  Dean  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Director  DlviBlon  of  Public  Aitelrs,  New  York  University. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  G.  Mabshaix,  Dean  Ck)llege  of  Oommerce  and  Adminlgtration,  University  of 

CUcago,  Ohicago,  IlL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  subcommittee  in  charge  of  commercial  education  considered 
Carefully  the  task  of  constructing  a  program  and  decided  finally  to 
invite  the  preparation  of  papers  under  topics  that  would  give  to 
these  papers,  when  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  the 
character  of  a  dependable  monograph  on  commercial  education,  a 
book  for  which  there  is  great  need,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  Latin  America  as  well.  Commercial  education  has 
been  the  last  of  the  so-called  technical  phases  of  education  to  receive 
attention  and  careful  study  on  the  part  of  educators.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  reference  to  courses  of  study  that  prepare  for 
foreign  service,  commercial  and  consular.  The  National  Education 
Association  has  a  department  on  business  education  and  committees 
on  vocational  education  and  foreign  relations,  but  the  association 
has  not  given  special  attention  to  this  phase  of  training.    It  has  been 

left  largely  to  extramural  agencies,  business  and  public  activities, 
to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  desire  for  the  immediate  introduction 

in  schools  and  colleges  of  adequate  preparatory  courses  of  study  on 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
has  already  prepared,  through  its  committee  on  education,  of  which 
Mr.  Wallace  D.  Simmons  is  chairman,  a  report  based  on  a  question- 
naire submitted  to  the  leading  business  men  of  the  United  States. 
Copies  of  this  printed  report  may  be  obtained  through  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Patchin,  India  House,  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
recently  a  committee,of  experts  on  vocational  education,  which  is  to 
include  commercial  education.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Geier,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine 
Co.  Information  concerning  the  work  of  this  committee  may  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Geier  or  through  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  Riggs 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States  recently  called  a  conference  of  representative 
educators,  business  men,  and  Government  experts  interested  in  the 
foreign  aspect  of  business  training.  This  conference  was  held  Friday, 
December  31,  1915,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress.  The  president  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  presented  on  that  occasion  a  notable 
address  under  the  title  ^^Preparation  for  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Business  Man."    A  comple- 
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mentaiy  paper,  discussing  the  same  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  educator,  was  presented  earlier  in  the  same  week  by  the  dean  of 
the  graduate  school  of  business  administration  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. An  abstract  of  Dean  Gay's  paper  will  be  found  in  this  bulletin, 
page  24.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  introduced  at  this  conference,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  appointed  a  committee  of  15 
members  to  investigate  the  status  of  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States  and  other  commercial  nations,  to  recommend  a  course 
of  study,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  its  early  establishment 
in  educational  institutions.  Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  this 
committee  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman,  care  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  following  are  members  of  this  committee: 

R  D.  Adams,  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford  University. 

Morton  A.  Aldrich,  Dean  €k)Uege  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 

Tolane  University. 
John  Clausen,   Manager  Foreign  Department,   Crocker  National   Bank,   San 

Francisco. 
James  O.  Bgbert,  Director  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

City. 
WUllam  Fairley,  Principal  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
J.  F.  Fish,  President  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Dean  College  of  Commerce,  Unlyersity  of  Cincinnati. 
Lincoln  Hutchinson,   Professor  of  Commerce,   University  of  California,   and 

former  American  commercial  attach^,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Professor  of  Qovernment,  New  York  University. 
Samuel  MacCUntock,  Director  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 
Samuel  B.  McCormick,  Chancellor  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  Head  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  E.  Treleven,  Chairman  Scihool  of  Business  Training,  University  of  Texas. 
Charles  H.  SherriU,  Counsellor  at  Law  and  Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign 

Belatlons,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 
Olen  Levin  Swlggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  papers  on  commercial  education  of  the  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress  present  a  new  body  of  material  from  which 
to  proceed  for  further  study  and  incorporation  in  the  proceedings  of 
subsequent  congresses.  In  the  earlier  congresses  the  theme  of  com- 
mercial education  was  well-nigh  negligible.  The  same  remark  holds 
true  largely  of  vocational  education  in  general,  but  applies  in  par- 
ticular to  commercial  education.  The  program  of  the  First  Pan 
American  Congress,  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  contains  titles  of  two 
papers  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Francisco  Araya  Bennett,  of  Val- 
paraiso, Chile.    The  titles  of  these  papers  are  as  follows : 

1.  **  The  desirability  of  introducing  commercial  education  into  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  higher  grades  to  meet  the  various  require- 
ments of  buflinees.  The  necessity  also  of  maintaining  supplementary 
cooraeB  for  persons  actually  engaged  in  business." 

2.  ^  In  what  form  should  commercial  instruction  be  carried  on  in 
profeflBional  schools  for  girls." 
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The  earlier  congresses  seem  to  have  omitted  completely  any  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  Deeming  it,  however,  of  paramonnt 
importance  at  this  time,  not  only  for  economic  reasons  of  higher  effi- 
ciency in  the  organization  of  business  and  the  marketing  of  products 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  for  less  apparently  selfish  reasons  of  acquir- 
^^g  ^7  study  the  international  way  of  looking  at  things  and  of  assist- 
ing in  establishing  international  amity,  the  committee  on  commercial 
education,  as  mentioned  above,  constructed  a  program  that  would 
permit  the  definition  of  commercial  education  through  a  series  of 
graded  papers  by  persons  expert  in  the  particular  phase  of  the 
subject  which  they  were  invited  to  discuss.  Beginning  with  intro- 
ductory papers  presented  by  men  prominent  in  business,  education, 
and  government,  and  proceeding  through  a  sjrmposium  of  brief  talks 
which  would  show  the  intimate  relations  between  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, business,  and  government  in  the  establishment  of  commercial 
education,  the  program  discussed  carefully  the  general  phases  of 
this  type  of  education  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools, 
whether  a  part  of,  or  separate  from,  the  regular  public-school  fifystem, 
and  treated  under  separate  headings  each  of  the  well-recognized  sub- 
jects taught  or  to  be  taught  in  the  curriculum  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. Further,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  privatie  educational 
agencies,  established  solely  for  the  purpose  or  as  a  part  of  a  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing,  or  exporting  system,  have  been  prominent 
in  the  United  States  in  offering  specific  or  general  courses  of  busi- 
ness, the  committee  included  in  its  program  papers  from  most  of 
these  agencies.  The  executive  committee  of  organization  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  authorized  the  framing  of 
certain  topics,  the  discussion  of  which  by  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  participating  countries  would  create  a  series  of  Pan  American 
conferences,  with  the  idea  that  some  joint  action  might  be  taken  now 
or  at  some  subsequent  congress  leading  to  mutual  benefit  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  resolutions  consequent  upon  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular topics.  The  committee  on  commercial  education  submitted 
for  discussion  the  following  Pan  American  theme : 

How  can  a  nation  prepare  M  the  moit  effective  manner  iti  young  men  for  a 
huHnesi  career  that  is  to  56  purnued  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country? 

(a)  In  9chooU  that  are  a  pari  6f  the  puhUe-tchool  9y$tem. 

{b)  In  ichoola  of  private  endowment. 

(o)  In  tpecial  fm*ine»8  schools  of  private  ownership. 
Outline  a  course  of  study  that  wiU  best  prepare  young  m^n  to  enHage  in  such  a 
btisiness  career.  Bach  suggested  outline  should  consider  not  only  the  charao' 
ter  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  for  which  tJie  course  of  study  is 
intended,  but  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  uniform  course  of  busi- 
ness education  for  dU  Pan  American  countries. 
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The  program  on  commercial  education,  prepared  by  the  committee 
in  charge,  follows. 

TUESDAY  A7TEBN00N,  BEGEMBEB  28^  1915,  d.SO  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  Americajn  Union  Bolldlni^. 
Chairman :  Philandeb  P.  Glaxton. 

Joint  session  of  Sections  IV  and  IX,  with  program  furnished  by  subsections 
on  commercial  education 'and  commerce. 

^INTRODUCTOBT.  BEMABKB. 

WnxiAif  G.  Redfdsld,  Secretary  of  Ciommerce,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Andbew  J.  Petebs,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  O. 
JoHiv  H.  Fahey,  President,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 
Edmund  J.  James,  President  Unlyersity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  IlL 

GENEBAL  TOFia 

Preparation  for  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

(a)  From  the  Standpoint  of  tJie  BuHnesi  Man} 

J.  A.  Fabbell,  President,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
(&)  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Eduoator, 

Bdwin  F.  Gat,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  Unlyersity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

« 

WEDNESDAY  MOBNING,  DEGEMBEB  29,  9.80  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  American  Union  Boilding. 
Acting  Chairman :  S.  P.  Cafen. 

/fl  Tliere  a  Profession  of  Business,  and  Can  We  Train  for  It? 

'EtU^Exn  H.  Goodwin,  Secretary,  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  O. 
The  Proper  Use  of  Business  Experts  in  Class  Instruction  on  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce.     (Symposium — five-minute  talks.) 

Booeb  W.  Babson,  President,  Babson's  Statistical  Bureau,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Bdwaso  N.  Hublet,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Wallace  D.  Simmons,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Education,  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Olnet  Houoh,  Editor,  "American  Exporter,"  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

WiLBUB  J.  Cabb,  Director,  Consular  Service,  Washington,  D.  C/ 

Habet  Bbwin  Babd,  Secretary,  Pan  American  Society  for  the  United 
States,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Cbowell,  Bzecative  Officer,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  State  of  New 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

>  Presented  before  the  Conference  on  Foreign  Serrlce  Training^  Friday,  Dec.  81. 
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The  Proper  Ute  of  BiuifieM  B&perte,  e^oi— 0>ittiiiiiad. 

John  Oiausen,  Manager,  Foreign  D^^iartment,  Onxtar  National  Bank. 

San  Frandaoo. 
B.  T.  OuNDLAOH,  Oondlach  Advertlalng  Oa»  OhiCTiaot  HL 

WSDNBSDAY  A7TBBH00V,  BSCXKBSB  W,  ZJ90  O^CLOCE. 

Pan  Annieaa  Untoa  BoUdlag. 

Acting  Ohairman:  Boon  W.  Babsoh. 

Oammeroial  BduoatUm. 
In  Latin  AmeHoa — 

Edoab  B.  Bbandon,  Dean,  Miami  UnlTeraity,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
In  England — 

I.  L.  Kandel,  pttmegle  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
New  York,  N.  T. 
In  Oermany — 

Fbsdebiok  SSbnest  FABBXifOTON,  Special  Oollahorator,  Bnrean  of  Bda- 
cation,  Washington,  D.  Q. 

THUBSBAY  MOBNING,  BBOEMBSB  aO,  9.80  O'CLOCK. 

Fttn  American  Union  Bnllding. 

Acting  Chairman :  Boon  W.  Babsoh . 

Modem  BuHne$9  and  the  New  Orientation  of  Oommeroial  Bduoation. 

IfiAAC  Qrinfeld,  Director,  International  Oorreapondence  Schools,  Buenoa 
Aires,  Argentine  Republic 
(a)  Preparation  for  a  BuHne$8  Career  in  Chile. 
(6)  Latvn-Atnerican  Standpoint  on  Busineee  Bduoation. 

Fbangiboo  Abaya  Bennctt,  Attorney  at  Law,  University  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Principal  Commercial  Institute,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
The  Arguments  for  a  Separate  or  Combined'  Course  of  Commeroiai  Study. 
RoswsLL  C.  McCbka,  Dean,  The  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
What  Can  the  Small  College  Do  in  Training  for  BuHnesif 

Gboboe  W.  Hoke,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
How  to  Procure  Adequately  Prepared  In9tructor9  for  CoUegee  and  UniverHtiee. 
James  C.  Egbebt,  Director  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

THUBSBAY  AFTEBNOOK,  BECEHBEB  aO,  2.30  O'CLOCK. 

Fnn  American  Union  Building. 
Acting  chairman :  Rogeb  W.  Babson. 

The  Problem  of  Commercial  Education  in  (a) Elementary  Schools,    (b)  Second^ 

ary  Schooli.     (o)  CoUegee. 
(a  and  b)Elementary  and  Secondary  SehooU — Foundation;  Subjects:  Articu- 
lation, Correlation,  and  Methods. 

(a)  F.  Q.  Nichols,  Director  Business  Education,  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
ib)  Paul  Monboe,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
David  Sstedoen,  former  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Biassachusetts, 
Boston,  Mass.  # 
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David  Kinixy,  Dean  Qradnate  School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
W.   F.   Qkphabt,   Professor   of   Economics,   Washington   University,    St 
Louis,  Mo. 

MONDAY  MOBNIKG,  JANUABT  3,  9.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  Amertcmn  Union  Bnildlnc. 
Acting  chairman :  Albert  A.  Snowdkn. 

The  Teaching  of  Special  BuhjecU  in  the  Collegiate  Course  of  Btudy  for  BuH- 
nes8.  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
Languages — 

Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Oeographp — 

J.  Paul  Goods,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
History— 

Wm.  R.  Shepherd,  Columbia  University,  New  Tork,  N.  Y. 
Qovemment — 

Jesse  S.  Reeves,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Mathematics — 

BvEBETr  W.  Lord,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
BanMng-  and  Finance — 

Charles  Lee  Rafkr,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Business  Law — 

Ward  W.  Pierson,  the  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Business  Ethics  and  Psychology — 

Jambs  B.  Lottoh,  Nev7  York  University,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Orgwnieation  and  Administration — 

Arthur  E.  Swanson,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IlL 
BtatUtic*^ 

B.  Dana  Durand,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Aeoounting — 

John  B.  Geijsbeek,  Foster  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Donald  F.  Grabs,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 

MONDAY  APTEBNOOK,  JANUABY  3,  2.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  Amarlcan  Union  Bnildlng. 

Acting  chairman:  Albert  A.  Snowdkn. 

SpecfM  Schools  of  Secondary  Qrade:  Raison  d'Stre;  character  and  method  of 
instruction. 

OommercM  High  School — 

WiLLiAH  Fairley,  Principal,  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — 

Edward  L.  Werthkdc,  Director,  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A,  New  York 

City. 
Busineu  CoUeges— 

0.  C.  Gaines,  Presldent>  Eastman  Bosiness  College,  Pougfakeepsie, 
N.  Y. 
Ymhie  of  Oommeroial  Bdueation^^ 

WHXIAM  JXIfNINOS  Bbtan. 
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~  TUESDAY  MOBHIKG,  JANUABT  4,  9.80  O'CLOCK. 

Pftn  American  Union  BnUdiaf  . 

Acting  Chairman :  Fbb>kbick  O.  Hicks. 

Special  Schools  of  Commercial  Bduoation  of  College  ofMl  Univeriiiy  Orade. 
Tulane  University, 

Dean  Mobton  A.  Aldbich,  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Admin- 
istration, New  Orleans,  Xa, 
University  of  Cincinnati:  Continuation  and  Bvening  Courses. 

Dean  Fbedebick  C.  Hicks,  College  of  Commerce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
University  of  Oregon:  Problems  of  the  Detached  School. 

Habbt  B.  Muxeb,  Director,  School  of  Commerce,  Bugene,  Oreg. 
Vew  York  University:  Two-Year  Course  and  Individualization  of  Training 
for  Business, 
Jkbeiciah  W.  Jenks,  Director,  Division  of  Public  Affairs,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Graduate  School  of  Business: 

Amos  Tuck  ScJiool  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College, 

Dean  H.  S.  Person,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Dean  Edwin  F.  Qat,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

TUESDAY  ATTEBNOOir,  JANUABY  4,  2.30  O'CLOCK. 

Pan  American  Union  Building. 
Acting  Chairman :  Rogsb  W.  Babson. 

Special  Courses  for  Commercial  Study.    Statement  as  to  Aims  and  Achievements 
since  Bstablishment 
Correspondence  Schools. 

T.  J.  FosTEB,  President,  International  Corres];>ondence  Schools,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 
Shebwin   Codt,  Director,  National  Associated   Schools  of  Scientific 
Business,  Chicago,  HI. 
University  Extension  Work  for  Men  in  Business. 

Saitdel  MacCuntock,  Director,  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chi- 
cago, m. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Joseph  Fbench  Johnson,  Dean  School*  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance,  New  York  University,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools. 

Lee  Galloway,  Secretary,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Commercial  Museum. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  Director,  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  National  City  Bank. 

F.  C.  ScHWEDTMAN,  Educatioual  Director,  the  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Bconomics. 

Fbancis  Hollet,  Director,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0, 
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VBJDAY  AFTBBNOOK,  JANUABY  7,  2.30  O'OLOCK. 

New  Wlllard  Hotel. 
Gbalrman:  Josi  Mabia  QIlvsz. 

DiflcuflBlon  of  the  Pan  American  Topic : 
How  can  a  nation  prepare  in  the  most  etfectfi>e  manner  it9  young  men  for  a 
lm9in€S9  career  that  i$  to  be  pursued  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  country  f 
(a)  In  BchooU  that  are  a  part  of  the  puhUo-school  system. 
(&)  In  schools  of  private  endowment, 
(c)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  ownership. 
Outline  a  course  of  study  that  wiU  best  prepare  young  men  to  engage  in  such  a 
business  career.    Bach  suggested  outline  sTumld  consider  not  only  the  char' 
acter  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  for  which  the  course  of 
study  is  intended,  but  the  desirability  and  praoHodbUity  of  a  uniform  course 
of  business  education  for  aU  Pan  American  countries. 
Papers  presented  by — 

Santiago  H.  Fitzsiicon,  Professor  International  Oorrespondence  Schools, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
Aousnif  T.  Whilas,  Lima,  Pern. 

ANTomo  L.  Valvebde,  Professor,  School  of  Commerce,  Habana,  Ouba. 
A.  AiTBEBT,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 
M.  Dkllet,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Frarciscx)  Abata  Bennett,  Valparaiso,  Chila 


In  the  belief  that  the  main  facts  of  the  papers  presented  before  the 
subsection  on  commercial  education  should  be  made  known  a^  early 
as  possible,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
requested  the  publication  of  the  abstracts  of  these  papers  in  advance 
of  the  publication  of  the  latter  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress.  These  abstracts  have  been  made  by 
the  writers  of  the  papers  or  by  the  compiler  of  this  bulletin.  In  a 
few  cases  the  statement  is  taken  from  the  official  stenographic  report. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

m 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  whose 

direction  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  shown  a  keen  interest  in 

the  early  establishment  of  commercial  education  in  schools  and 

colleges,  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  this  sub- 

sectioiL    Mr.  Redfield  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows : 

It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  in  business  of  all  lands  science  and  commerce  have  been 
greatly  divorced.  They  have  looked  at  each  other  askance,  and  not  in  this 
country  alone,  for  there  have  been  in  America,  and  there  still  are,  men  who 
speak  of  the  ''practical  "  things  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific  thing;  who 
argne  that  the  scientific  mind  is  the  most  modest  of  all  minds  if  it  be  truly 
•cientlflc,  because  it  is  that  mind  which  seeks  ever  for  the  new  truth.    And 

(n201*~16 2 
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this  antagonlfion  between  the  so-called  practical  and  the  sclentiflc  method  has 
been  deeply  hurtful  to  American  commerce ;  has  resulted  too  much  in  the  reign, 
now  largely  passing,  of  what  we  may  call  the  "rule  of  thumb."  I  find  in  a 
newspaper  published  this  week  what  will  strike  you,  I  nm  sure,  strangely  as  the 
title  of  the  article.  It  reads,  "  Adapting  Science  to  Gonunerce.**  As  if  science, 
after  all,  was  to  come  to  be  a  servant  and  handmaiden  of  this  thing  we  call 
commerce!  I  hope  there  yet  may  be  a  larger  development  of  this  thoogfat, 
and  that  we  shall  come  to  recognize  our  own  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  science 
of  commerce,  that  we  shall  consider  commerce  Itself  as  a  matter  requiring  In 
very  truth  a  sclentiflc  training. 

And  now,  how  do  we  make  the  science  with  which  we  have  to  deal  the  serv- 
ant of  commerce?  I  purpose  to  touch  only  very  briefly  on  a  little  of  what  the 
sclentiflc  work  of  the  Qovernment  does,  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  It  First, 
as  to  how  it  affects  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  for,  to  my  thinking,  we  shall 
never  reach  what  the  commerce  of  America  ought  to  be;  It  will  never  be  the 
friend  of  our  country  and  the  other  countries  that  it  is  possible  It  may  be; 
it  will  never  spread  its  influence  abroad  as  it  ought  to  do  until  we  picture 
the  United  States  aiding  her  commerce  with  the  light  that  science  can  shed 
upon  It.  We  need  our  industries ;  we  greatly  need  the  aid  and  constant  thought 
of  scientific  men.  We  are  as  yet  bunglers  in  much  of  our  commercial  work.  We 
are  attempting  to  do  a  great  deal  of  commercial  work  all  over  the  land  with 
untrained  and  untaught  instruments.  We  have  not  yet  developed  a  class  of 
trained  conunercial  men.  If  you  knew  the  difficulty  we  have  to  get  men  fit 
te  go  into  the  lands  at  the  south,  fit  to  be  seen  in  the  presence,  as  the  equals  in 
mind  and  training,  of  the  great  merchants  and  bankers  and  business  men  of 
the  great  South  and  Central  Americas,  you  would  realize  this  more  fully.  The 
simple  question:  What  modern  languages  does  this  gentleman  speak?  mows 
down  like  a  scythe  the  great  mass  of  applicants  for  commercial  work.  In 
what  particular  branch  of  conunerce  is  the  gentleman  trained?  acts/dike  a 
sickle.  The  few  we  are  able  to  get  are  pitifully  few  as  compared  with  the  needs 
that  exist  for  trained  men,  speaking  the  languages  of  the  living  world,  and  not 
the  dead  languages,  and  knowing  something  at  least  of  what  commerce  means 
in  all  its  broad  significance.  For  the  modern  conquistador  of  commerce  leaves 
no  ruins  in  his  path.  He  is  a  builder  up  of  things.  He  Is  not  the  man  who 
tramples  with  the  iron  heel  of  war,  but  he  is  a  true  constructor.  He  draws 
nations  together;  and  just  as  the  conquistador  of  old  had  to  be  trained  for 
his  fierce  and  cruel  war,  so  the  conquistador  of  to-day  needs  to  be  trained  for 
his  work  of  useful  living,  of  helpful  service.  And  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  to  send  men  out  Into  the  great  commercial  arenas  of  this  world  untaught, 
uhtrained,  with  what  we  are  please^  sometimes  to  call  a  general  education,  is 
to  send  him  to  defeat,  and  to  submit  the  nation  to  harm  because  the  man  is  not 
equipped  for  the  task.  That  is  a  branch  of  commercial  education  which  has  its 
manifold  phases.  I  could  not  as  much  as  touch  upon  them  all  here  to-day,  but 
I  may  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  shows  how  true  It  Is  that  the  scientific 
man  of  this  hour  Is  the  servant  and  supporter  of  commerce,  and  how  upon  his 
work  commerce  is  building.  If  it  were  not  for  applied  biology,  there  would 
be  no  pearl-button  Industry  in  America.  I  presume  there  are  a  great  many 
pearl  buttons  In  this  audience.  You  take  them  and  use  them,  pay  a  few  cents 
for  them  without  one  thought  that  it  requires  constant  active  work  of  biological 
scientists  to  provide  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  pearl  button.  And  yet  if  we  did 
not  have  applied  biology  your  pearl  buttons  would  be  very  high-priced,  because 
the  supply  of  them  now  comes  from  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  supply  was  long  ago  threatened  to  be  exhausted.     How  was  the  supply 
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replenished?  That  meant  that  some  one,  somewhere,  must  find  where  the  fresh- 
water clam  came  from,  for  It  is  his  shell  that  provides  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  pearl  button  is  obtained. 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the  researches  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards ; 
to  go-  into  the  great  facts,  the  great  truths  which  underlie  our  industries.  There 
we  keep  something  like  400  young  scientific  men  working  all  the  time.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  color?  That  your 
views  and  your  fellowman's  views  as  to  what  was  red,  yellow,  or  green  may  be 
different?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  red.  Did  you  ever  realize  that 
there  are  great  indw^tries  depending  upon  accurate  colors?  And  there  is  no 
standard  by  which  these,  things  can  be  positively  determined ;  so  that  I  doubt 
If  there  is  anyone  in  this  room  who  could  say  with  accuracy  as  to  red,  green, 
blue,  or  yellow.  If  I  asked  you  to  bring  me  red,  I  am  sure  20  different  shades, 
if  not  200,  would  be  brought  These  things  have  to  be  known.  There  are  in- 
dustries depending  upon  a  definite  known  standard  of  color,  such  as  oleomar- 
garine, butter,  cottonseed  oil.  We  are  working  at  the  department  on  what 
standards  of  color  are.  It  is  our  duty  to  go  into  many  facts  which  are  a  little 
beyond  the  ordinary  things  of  living  and  bring  them  out  and  see  if  we  can 
determine  the  lines  by  which  nature  operates  and  make  them  useful  to  mankind. 

In  all  this  we  are  simply  the  servants  of  commerce,  and  it  rejoices  us  day 
by  day  and  more  and  more  to  see  the  recognition  of  this  service  coming  from  the 
men  who  are  the  great  producers  of  the  commercial  world,  until  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  Veil  is  lifting  and  the  scientific  man  is  finding  his  place,  and 
that  we  shall  add  to  the  scl/snce  of  commerce  as  It  should  be  done  by  trained 
men  In  science,  in  all  its  bearings,  backing  up  conmierce  by  scientific  truth  and 
supporting  commerce  in  its  final  phases. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
followed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  in  his  remarks,  particularly 
timely  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  very  successful 
achievements  of  the  recent  Pan  American  financial  conference,  con- 
voked in  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
addressed  himself,  among  other  things,  to  the  question  of  training 
for  foreign  trade.    Mr.  Peters  said : 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  interest  in  foreign  trade  in  the  United 
States  has  been  something  entirely  unparalleled  In  our  previous  experience. 
During  the  last  half  century,  when  our  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  steadUy 
from  year  to  year,  we  have  not  had  the  same  attitude  toward  foreign  trade 
which  the  people  in  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  have  had.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  not  possessed  a  merchant  marine.  Thus  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  physically  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  other  conunercial  nations.  We 
have  exported  chiefly  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products  which  practicaUy 
sold  themselves,  and  consequently  did  not  have  to  go  out  and  study  foreign  mar- 
kets and  possible  foreign  outlets  for  our  principal  export  products.  Instead,  the 
representatives  of  foreign  merchandising  concerns  and  the  foreign  merchants 
came  to  us  and  took  off  our  hands  what  we  had  to  supply,  and  there  was  the 
end  of  the  transaction.  All  the  merchandising  problems,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  were  solved  for  us  by  the  mere  force  of  economic  conditions.  We 
were  anxious  to  seU  only  to  the  same  extent  that  foreign  buyers  were  anxious 

to  buy. 

The  result  of  it  all  has  been  that  foreign  trade  has  not  offered  a  career  to  a 
large  number  of  Americans  In  the  same  way  that  foreign  trade  has  offered  a 
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career  to  a  large  nmnber  of  Bnglishmeji,  a  large  number  of  DntdHmen,  O^maziB, 
and  Frenchmen.  The  peoples  of  those  nationalities  have  for  years  been  mar- 
keting mannfactored  products,  and  manufactured  products  which  required  the 
cultivation  of  sales  ability  and  vigorous  penetration  into  foreign  markets.  Those 
countries  have  been  developing  their  merchant  marines  and  have  been  actually 
handling  their  own  export  commodities  up  to  the  time  when  they  readied  flie 
consumers  in  foreign  lands.  Foreign  commerce  in  those  countries  has  conse- 
quently for  years  offered  a  career.  In  England  young  men  starting  in  business 
have  been  confronted  with  specific  opportunities  to  go  to  the  colonies  and  to  go 
to  foreign  countries  representing  English  industrial  concerns.  In  France  the 
development  has  been  along  the  same  lines,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  our 
country  we  have  thought  of  "the  learned  professions,"  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  possibly  some  either  branches  of  Government  service  under  the  conc^tion 
of  a  career.  Certainly  the  ordinary  employee  beginning  with  a  commercial 
concern  has  had  no  such  lofty  idea  as  that  of  a  career  ahead  of  him.  He  has 
had  a  job,  no  very  definite  alms  or  ambitions;  if  another  line  of  employment 
offered  a  better  Job  he  would  take  it  no  matter  how  far  removed  it  might  be 
from  the  line  he  was  in  before,  if  he  thought  he  could  hold  down  the  new  job. 
liked  the  firm,  etc. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  Germany  is  indisputably  ahead  of  us  in  the  whole 
matter  of  vocational  training,  and  though  the  development  of  the  fine  network 
of  schools  of  conmierce  In  that  country  is  recent,  the  system  has  brought  and  Is 
bringing  such  good  results  that  the  appropriations  for  the  extension  of  this 
kind  of  instruction  have  not  been  begrudged.  It  is  in  these  schools  that  the 
Germans  get  the  training  which  fits  them  for  commerce  as  a  career ;  those  who 
select  foreign  commerce,  world  commerce^  receive  the  proper  training  for  their 
chosen  work.  Before  1880  the  commercial  schools  (Handelsschulen)  were 
almost  unknown  even  in  their  elementary  forms,  and  it  is  only  since  1890  that 
their  development  h^s  been  really  notable.  The  commercial  schools  were  at 
first  looked  upon  as  superfluous  or  as  specializing  too  early  or  too  highly. 
Gradually,  however,  the  various  governments,  the  trade  organizations,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  came  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  class  of  instruction, 
and  to-day  in  Germany  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  men  to  meet  the  vast  problems  of  world  trade  are 
better  established  and  better  equipped  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
trade  schools  teach  the  artisan  how  to  apply  science  and  skill  In  the  handicraft- 
employments,  and  the  commercial  schools  educate  the  merchant,  the  wholesaler, 
the  world  dealer,  the  great  banker,  the  consular  officer — in  short,  the  men  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  It  is  felt  that  both  systems 
of  education  are  necei^ary  for  the  successful  development  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  and  the  marketing  of  commodities,  upon  which,  in  truth,  the  success 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  so  largely  depends.  A  few  years  ago  United 
States  Deputy  Consul  Meyer  made  an  Interesting  report  on  the  development  of 
these  schools  and  on  the  attitude  toward  them  in  Germany.  This  report  was 
published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  Special  Consular  Reports,  volume 
83.  Mr.  Meyer  has  pointed  out  that  in  Germany  education  Invests  a  man  with  a 
peculiar  social  prestige,  irrespective  of  his  personality.  The  social  standing  of 
the  mercantile  classes  has  been  elevated  by  a  higher  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  type  of  the  commercial  high  schools.  Instruction  in  these  schools  is  given 
not  only  by  the  regular  professors,  but  is  in  a  very  large  measure  given  by  prac- 
tical men  of  affairs.  The  effort  has  constantly  been  made  to  safeguard  the  In- 
struction from  becoming  too  academic  and  including  too  practical  aspects;  that 
Ib,  to  keep  the  instruction  from  becoming  of  a  typical  professorial  sort.    In  one 
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or  another  of  the  schools  practically  all  the  languages  of  the  ciyllized  world  are 
taught,  not  only  the  ordinary  commercial  languages  which  are  a  subject  of  in- 
struction in  our  universities,  but  even  the  most  outlandish  tongues,  such  as  the 
tMintu  and  other  negro  dialects  which  prevail  in  some  sections  of  Africa  where 
the  Grermans  have  been  seeking  foreign  trade. 

In  our  Government  service  we  bave  recently  expanded  our  foreign  trade  work 
in  consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  such  work  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Department  of  CJom- 
merce  and  the  D^artment  of  State  have  experienced  difficulty  particularly 
in  getting  men  with  the  proper  education  and  training  to  do  this  class  of  work. 
In  language  trainipg  most  candidates  have  been  decidedly  deficient  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Ck>mmerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  conducting  examinations  practically  every  month  during  the  year  1915. 
Candidates  have  reported  that  they  have  studied  French,  German,  or  Spanish 
for  so-and-so  many  years  in  our  universities,  and  when  the  tests  have  come  it 
has  been  shown  that  they  are  woefully  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of  the 
languages.  Their  trainifag  in  commercial  geo^aphy  and  in  matters  relating  to 
the  technique  of  the  export  trade  has  been  equally  deficient.  Perhaps  the  most 
discouraging  feature  In  this  problem  is  that  the  leaders  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  the  need,  or,  having  seen  it,  are  unable  or 
imwilllng  to  give  the  thorough  instruction  necessary.  If  ever  the  educator  had  a 
definite,  concrete  problem  to  solve,  it  is  this.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
no  appreciable  results.  Several  of  the  conmiercial  schools  and  colleges  are 
giving  excellent  instruction  to  young  men  intending  to  engage  in  business  in  this 
country,  and  some  are  offering  good  courses  in  foreign  trade.  But  these  courses 
have  not  been  grouped  so  as  to  give  the  all-around  training  necessary  for  success 
in  export  trade;  the  language  work  is  inadequate,  and  no  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided to  acquire  the  requisite  practical  experience. 

Mr.  Fahey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  called  attention  in  his  paper  to  the  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  business  men  in  the  United  States  in  the  schools  of  the 
country,'  and  to  the  fact  that  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  education 
for  business  and  commerce  as  never  before.  Referring  to  the  suc- 
cessful High  School  of  Commerce  in  Boston,  he  said : 

This  school  has  been  established  something  like  nine  years  now,  and  at 
present  is  educating  a  Uttle  less  than  1,600  pupils.  The  course  is  a  four-year 
course.  The  average  number  of  graduates  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 ;  and  as 
an  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  type  of  education,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
donand  for  it,  you  wlU  be  interested  to  know  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  have  positions  waiting  for  them  two  and  three  months  before  com- 
pleting their  education,  and  most  of  the  others  are  quickly  snapped  up  by  the 
buBlness  houses  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  The  systenf  has  been  developed 
to  a  point  where,  in  the  view  of  our  local  business  men,  it  is  meeting  their  needs 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  The  school  has  an  advisory  committee  composed 
of  business  men  among  the  business  men  of  our  community  who  give  their  time 
wlUingly  in  superintending  the  courses  of  study  and  the  detaU  work.  Moreover, 
they  are  devoting  their  time  to  series  of  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  business 
men  to  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  young  men  in  the  school  do  a  certain 
amount  of  continuation  work  In  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  secure  posi- 
tions during  the  holiday  season  and  during  the  summer  vacations  in  business 
houses  in  and  about  Boston.    The  records  they  have  made  there  have  been 
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moBt  satisfactory.  There  is  being  developed  in  connection  with  the  school  a 
rather  promising  commercial  museum.  We  are  likewise  raising  the  funds  for 
scholarships  to  send  young  men  abroad  to  take  up  special  courses  of  study, 
fitting  them  for  their  life  worlE.  As  evidence  of  very  practical  work,  there  Is 
maintained  now  within  the  school  a  snvings  bank,  as  a  branch  of  a  local  bank, 
all  the  detail  work  being  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  only  the  results 
when  accumulated  turned  over  to  the  banking  institution.  Tiiat  has  given  not 
only  a  mental  training,  but  a  physical  training  is  not  overlooked.  It  has 
been  realized  by  our  men  that  these  youngsters  who  are  trained  at  our  schools 
serve  their  purposes  in  life  most  when  they  are  personally  strong  as  well  as 
mentally  fit  An  elaborate  system  of  gymnastics,  therefore,  is  encouraged,  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Work  along  these  lines  is  also  being  done  with  most  satisfactory  results  in 
the  New  York  High  School  of  Ck>mmerce;  also  at  Detroit,  Springfield,  and 
Providence,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  It  is  being  taken  up  rapidly  by  one 
town  after  another.  As  a  result  more  business  men,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  boards  of  trade  have  cooperated  with  educational  systems. 

For  one,  I  believe  that  the  cooperation  which  has  already  gone  on  can  go  still 
further;  first  of  all,  so  far  as  business  organizations  are  concerned,  I  think 
that  every  city  of  any  size  in  this  country  ought  to  have  an  intelligent,  efficient 
organization  as  a  part  of  the  system,  a  business  organization.  Moreover,  some 
scheme  might  be  developed  that  would  lead  to  a  great  international  cooperation 
between  schools  and  between  the  busing  men  themselves.  There  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  that  need,  not  only  on  the  part  of  legal  business  organizations,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  national'  federation  which  is  represented  by  the  chamber  of 
conmierce,  in  that  we  have  a  committee  on  education,  and  that,  aside  from 
that,  we  are  Just  completing  a  special  committee  to  undertake  to  go  into  uni- 
versity needs  and  to  devise  better  means  for  the  promotion  of  cooperation 
between  them  than  have  existed  so  far.  Organized  methods  should  be  de- 
vised for  the  interchange  of  students  between  the  countries  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  better  organized  methods  should  likewise  be  worked  out 
for  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  business  men  of  the  countries.  So  far  as 
the  students  are  concerned,  I  know  some  demands  haVe  already  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  South  American  countries  to  place  young  men  in  the  business 
houses  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country,  and  because  it  has 
been  more  or  less  haphazard  it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  should  be. 
Much  better  results  will  be  secured  if  they  undertake  to  organize.  I  know  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  business  bodies  of  South  America  to  help  in 
this  direction. 

President  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay,  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  who  rank  easily  among  the  best-informed  educators 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  business  training,  presented 
papers  at  this  session,  speaking  largely  from  the'  standpoint  of 
the  educator. 

President  James  said  in  part : 

Thirty-two  years  ago  this  autumn  I  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Bconomy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  school 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  college  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. So  far  as  I  know,  it  represented  in  its  origin  and  development  the 
first  real  attempt  either  in  Buro];>e  or  America  to  develop  a  center  of  higher 
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learning  in  intimate  connection  with  the  other  important  faculties  of  our  his- 
toric universities,  to  provide  a  curriculum  olT  university  grade  and  university 
character  which  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  future  business  man  to 
complete  before  beginning  the  practical  work  of  his  career. 

Many  of  the  subjects  which  entered  into  the  curriculum  of  this  school  had, 
of  course,  been  for  a  long  time  objects  of  cultivation  in  university  centers,  both 
in  Burope  and  America.  Economics  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  politics, 
history,  had  been,  of  course,  important  subjects  of  study  in  university  centers 
since  their  establishment  More  practical  subjects,  like  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting, commercial  geography,  and  similar  subjects,  had  been  utilized  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  special  technical  preparatory  schools  in  all  countries. 
A  coarse  in  commercial  education  had  been  organized  and  conducted  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  but  it  did 
not  succeed,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  men  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  institution,  and  was  soon  dropped. 

The  great  conunercial  schools  in  Europe,  such  as  those  at  Antwerp,  Leipzig, 
Vienna,  and  Paris,  had  no  intimate  connection,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  con- 
nection at  all,  with  the  universities  or  university  life  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  business  career,  nothing 
in  the  subjects  with  which  a  business  man  busied  himself,  which  offered  any 
good  ground  for  including  them  within  •the  university  curriculum  or  locating 
their  cultivation  at  the  university  centers. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  rep- 
resented a  real  departure.  Its  organization,  development,  and  great  success 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  this  important  side  of  higher  learning. 
The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  lias  beeo  a  pioneer  and  has 
influenced  the  policy,  not  merely  of  this  country,  but  of  foreign  countries  as 
well  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
courses  at  Manchester  and  the  other  provincial  English  universities,  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  great  schools  of  commerce  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Munich  with  the 
universities  can  be  traced  pretty  directly  toward  the  movement  inaugurated 
and  ever  pressed  by  this  original  university  school  of  business. 

If  the  university,  therefore,  is  to  become  a  center  of  training  for  the  futiu*e 
business  man,  it  must  have  a  set  of  sciences  by  the  acquisition  of  which  it  can 
give  this  fundamental  training  which  shall  prepare  a  man  for  the  largest  suc- 
0688  in  a  business  way. 

This  was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  greatest  obstacle  which  we  had  to 
overcome  in  initiating  the  work  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
omy. There  was  Uttle  or  no  valuable  literature  accessible  to  the  student  bear- 
ing on  the  subjects  which  he  might  wish  to  pursue  as  a  part  of  his  training 
for  business.  One  reason  why  the  movement  has  received  such  a  great  im- 
petus in  the  second  15  years  as  compared  with  what  was  possible  in  the  first  15 
years  of  this  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  f^ct  that  we  are  finally  develop- 
ing a  literature  worth  studying,  worth  reading  in  the  English  university  sense 
of  the  term  "  reading." 

I  expect  to  see  the  university  in  the  United  States  of  America  a  center  for 
the  scientific  study^  of  business  and  for  valuable  scientific  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  business.  I  expect  to  see  our  practical  people  turning  more  and 
more  toward  the  university  as  the  place  from  which  thoughtful  logical  analysis 
and  criticism  of  business  methods  and  business  practices  shall  proceed.  I 
expect  to  see  further  the  business  world  coming  to  an  ever  greater  realization 
of  the  fact  that  they  can  find  in  the  young  men  who  have  had  this  business 
training  of  the  university  most  valuable  assistants,  men  who  can  do  In  5 
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years  or  10  years  what  untrained  men  can  not  do  in  a  generation,  and  many 
times  can  not  do  at  all.  If  this  comes  ahout,  the  yonng  man  who  is  looking 
forward  to  a  business  career,  who  is  expecting  to  become  a  banker  or  a  rail- 
road officer,  or  an  insurance  officer,  or  'the  head  of  a  merchandising  firm,  will 
think  as  little  of  going  into  any  one  of  these  businessesn^ithout  a  pre[>aratory 
university  training  as  the  youngster  thinks  to-day  of  following  a  medical  career 
without  going  to  a  medical  school,  or  a  legal  career  without  attending  a  law 
school,  or  an  engineering  career  without  completing  the  course  of  an  engineering 
school. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay^s  paper: 

The  educational  organization  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  organiza- 
tion since  the  great  changes  wrought  by  the  industrial  revolution.  In  the 
earlier  period  the  educational  system,  including  apprenticeship  as  well  as 
formal  schooling,  was  adapted  vocationally  to  the  social  needs.  The  factory 
system  undermined  apprenticeship,  the  type  of  education  evolved  under  the 
handicraft  system,  and  has  put  nothing  in  its  place.  The  readjustment  of  the 
educational  organization  has  been  retarded  In  taking  over  this  work  not  only 
by  its  traditional  conservatism,  but  by  the  pressure,  imposed  by  political 
democracy,  of  extending  elementary  education  to  include  all  classes.  This 
great  task  having  been  successfully  nndertaken,  attention  has  been  turned  in 
recent  decades  to  the  problem  of  vocational  training.  In  tikis  direction  in- 
dustrial education  has  earlier  worked  out  a  clearer  program  for  future  progress 
than  commercial  education.  Training  within  the  business,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  the  older  apprenticeship  system  and  more  recently  by  the  corporation 
school,  is  inadequate  for  present  conditions.  The  older  established  commercial 
courses  in  the  high  school  have  been  limited  to  clerical  education.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  and  colleges  are  now  called  upon  to  develop  their  commercial 
training,  and  they  have  made  a  promising  commencement  in  this  woric  In 
relation  to  the  whole  field,  the  schools  of  business  administration  have  the 
especial  function  of  leadership  In  research.  A  fuller  content  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced theoretical  basis  must  be  given  to  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  a 
business  career,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  emphasis  should  be  laid  for  the 
present  upon  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of  the  schools  of  college  grade. 
The  growing  international  competition  is  likely  to  compel  a  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  educational  problems,  especially  in  their  vocational  aspects. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  of  this  subsection  was  held  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, December  29,  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This 
session  was  carried  on  as  a  symposium  in  which  several  experts  took 
part,  speaking  to  the  topic,  ^^  The  proper  use  of  business  experts  from 
the  business  world  in  class  instruction  on  domestic  and  foreign  con^ 
merce^  Introducing  this  symposium,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  presented 
a  paper  on  ^^Is  there  a  profession  of  business  and  can  we  really  train 
for  itt "  In  Mr.  Goodwin's  opinion  the  feasibility  of  training  for 
business  must  be  decided  by  the  business  men  themselves;  for  the 
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result  which  advocates  of  commercial  training  seek  is  an  increased 
demand  by  business  heads  for  trained  subordinates,  a  demand  that 
will  be  based  upon  an  increasmg  success  of  school-trained  over  office- 
trained  men  and  must  lead  to  an  increased  number  of  students. 
Enlightened  business  opinion,  he  said,  has  been  the  incentive  and 
moving  force  which  has  created  the  growth  and  support  of  commer- 
cial education  in  this  country  and  has  led  to  the  installation  of 
courses  of  business  administration. 
Mr.  Goodwin  said  in  part : 

Whatever  skepticism  on  the  part  of  business  men  may  have  existed  in  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  commercial  training  certainly  has  been 
greatly  lessened  in  the  face  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 
The  lessons  of  the  war  in  regard  to  business  come  home  particularly  to  those, 
engaged  In  Intercourse  between  North  and  South  America.  What  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  stands  in  the  path  of  complete  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the  south,  cut  off  from  their  usual  sources  of 
financial  aid  and  Industrial  supplies,  and  that  rich  nation  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent, seeking  new  markets  for  its  oversupply  above  domestic  consumption?  In 
^e  face  of  the  emergency  and  the  opportunity  bitterly  must  we,  north  and  south, 
in  Pan  America  regret  that  lack  of  real  commercial  education  which  goes  beyond 
languages,  commercial  usages.  International  banking,  credits,  and  foreign 
trade — ^needs  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  supply  by  emergency  schools  and 
classes — to  those  fundamentals  of  successful  commercial  intercourse,  knowledge 
of  geography,  racial  conditions,  history,  customs,  and  social  life.  The  cataclysm 
of  the  European  war  caught  the  Americas,  North  and  South,  commercially 
unprepared,  and  that  unprepar^ness  lies  mainly  in  the  lack  of  commercial 
education. 

Competition  in  business  is  becoming  keener,  success  is  requiring  a  greater 
degree  of  knowledge,  breadth,  and  ability.  The  development  of  foreign  trade 
has  brought  the  American  merchant  in  touch  with  foreign  competitors,  and  the 
lessons  thus  learned  as  to  new  methods  of  doing  business  have  been,  reflected 
at  home.  It  Is  one  thing  to  compete  with  your  feUow'  countryman  in  the  home 
market  behind  the  protection  of  a  tariff  waU,  and  a  totally  different  thing  to 
break  Into  the  foreign  market  where  a  foreign  competitor  has  already  intrenched 
tiimaAif  and  compete  with  him  with  no  protection  of  any  kind.  The  lessons 
tbiu  learned  have  their  application  to  domestic  competition.  The  field  for 
business  education  is  there.  How  it  shall  be  taught  and  how  far  it  can  prac- 
tically be  carried,  are  the  main  questions.  Clearly  the  ^school  of  practical 
ezperience  produces  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  men  with  large  business  capacity. 
As  a  method  of  training  it  is  wasteful.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  college  or 
QBiversity  conmierdal  training  can  not  be  expected  to  graduate  only  those  of 
Tt^rirPii  business  abUity  any  more  than  law  schools  produce  great  lawyers  or 
medical  schools  produce  great  surgeons.  Much  remains  with  the  man  himself, 
his  inborn  capacity  and  power  to  expand.^  Yet  professional  training  for  lawyers 
and  doctors  is  now  universally  accepted.  What  Is  there  about  business  capacity 
or  execative  ability  that  would  place  them  beyond  the  pale  of  those  things  for 
idiich  a  special  education  is  valuable?  Is  it  the  power  to  handle  men?  Then, 
the  traning  of  the  army  officer  or  the  professor  should  be  equally  futUe.  Is  it  the 
Imagiiiation,  the  power  to  grasp  and  arrange  in  an  ordinary  manner  and  execute? 
If  these  can  not  be  trained  or  trained  in  part,  what  practical  purpose  does  edu- 
eadoii  serve?    To  what  end  the  study  of  history  and  biography,  if  it  does  not 
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enable  us  to  apply  the  experience  and  the  ingenuity  of  others  to  our  own  prob- 
lems? In  spite  of  the  example  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  started  at 
the  bottom  and  risen  to  the  highest  places,  there  is  nothing  so  sad  in  business 
and  industry  as  the  consideration  of  that  00  per  cent  of  those  who  are  com* 
petent  for  the  positions  they  fill,  but  who  lack  the  education  or  the  almost  super- 
human will  to  make  up  for  its  lack,  which  will  i)ermit  them  to  rise  above  a 
certain  dead  level.  In  commercial  education  lies  the  hope  f6r  the  future  of 
American  business. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  paper  was  discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Albert  A. 
Snowden,  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Crowell,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  an  expert  on  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Snowden  said  in  part: 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  composed  of  about  4,000  concerns 
engaged  in  business.  All  of  these  member  concerns  have  something  like  6,000,000 
employees.  The  extent  of  the  organization  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  members 
produce  more  goods  than  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  We  are  interested 
in  industrial  education  rather  than  in  commercial.  Perhaps  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  getting  instruction  in  industries  and  In  industrial  and 
commerclnl  education  in  various  forms  of  schools — State,  municipal,  private, 
and  otber  forms.  The  students  in  our  Institutions  are  receiving  education  in  a 
peculiar  way.  They  are  our  employees,  and  while  they  are  earning  money  they 
are  receiving  instruction  in  a  practical  way.  I  feel  as  though  we  ought  to.  have 
a  complete  and  thorough  organization  for  finding  out  what  has  been  done  in 
similar  organizations  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  We  have  a  very  large 
audience  through  our  publications  in  connection  with  'these  industrial  matters. 
A  perusal  of  these  publications  will  show  you  that  this  body  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  commercial  and  industrial  training. 

There  is  a  wonderful  lack  of  space  in  this  congress  devoted  to  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  in  education  along  this  line  that  we  are  interested.  In  the^  pro- 
motion of  foreign  trade  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  trader  may  have 
knowledge  of  the  manufactured  goods  In  detail  and  the  conditions  of  sale  of 
such  goods,  etc.  From  our  point  of  view,  at  least,  it  is  considered  quite  practi- 
cal that  these  courses,  especially  studies  which  are  supplementary  to  the 
regular  courses  usually  given  in  schools,  include  continuous  instruction  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  exports,  the  banking  business,  etc.  There  ought  to  be  some 
classification  of  manufactured  articles — ^from  experiments  myself  I  know 
there  are  somewhere  between  35  and  40 — and  a  part  of  the  program  should  be 
given  over  to  the  treatment  of  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Crowell  remarked: 

« 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  question  of  whether  business  Is  a 
profession.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  exi)erience  I  have  had  in  the  field,  that  it 
is  not  yet  what  it  may  aspire  to,  because  the  business  man,  taken  as  a  class,  has 
not  developed  any  such  privileged  position  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the 
engineer.  Again,  the  field  of  commercial  knowledge  Is  in  no  sense  organised,  as 
it  ii  in  medicine  or  in  law  or  in  engineering  or  in  theology.  In  the  third  place, 
Che  sense  of  economic  responsibility  by  which  all  business  conduct  can  be  re- 
ferred to  a  common  standard,  is  not  so  highly  developed  in  the  business  man  of 
to-day  as  is  the'ethical  which  we  find  in  the  ministry  or  in  the  law  or  other  pro- 
fessions. Fourthly,  a  professional  career  is  not  primarily  a  career  whose  end  la 
economic  profit     The  business  man's  aim  and  end  is  primarily  profit     The 
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professional  man  works  to  attain  and  maintain  a  privileged  position  and  a  high 
standing  in  his  community.  Any  profit  connected  with  that  work  is,  In  a 
measnre,  incidental.  The  standing  he  attains  in  his  community  is  a  part  of 
his  reward.  Furthermore,  he  works  for  progress  in  his  profession — ^medicine, 
theology,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  business  man  devotes  himself  to  his 
business  for  gain,  for  profit,  primarily ;  while  the  professional  man  follows  his 
pursuit  for  the  attainment  of  a  privileged  position.  These  distinctions  seem  to 
me  to  be  conclusive  as  against  the  claim  that  you  can  train  business  men  up  to 
the  high  plane  occupied  by  the  professional  man."  Certainly  business  has  not 
yet  attained  to  anything  like  a  professional  status.  I  believe,  howeyer,  that 
with  the  development  of  education  there  ^ ill  be  a  marked  rise  in  the  standards 
of  business  men  in  business  pursuits. 

PROPER  USE  OP  BUSINESS  EXPERTS  IN  CLASS  INSTRUCTION  ON 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  (SYMPOSIUM). 

The  following  are  the  authors'  abstracts  of  papers  presented  at 
this  symposium : 

Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  president  of  Babson's  Statistical  Bureau,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. — ^The  president  of  one  of  our  country's  great  industrial  organiza- 
tions asked  me  concerning  the  best  coUege  to  which  to  send  his  son,  whom  he 
desired  to  fit  to  become  vice  president  of  the  great  corporation  and  eventuaUy 
to  have  entire  charge  of  its  investments,  property,  and  employees.  I  suggested 
a  general  four-year  course  at  some  university  and  two  additional  years  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  or  four  years  at  the  institute  and  then 
two  years  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration.  He  agreed  that 
either  of  these  would  be  an^  ideal  combination,  but  he  believed  six  years  was,  in 
this  instance,  too  long.  This  incident  well  illustrates  the  position  wblch  many 
men  take  relative  to  higher  education  for  administrative  positions,  and  I  hope 
to  see  some  institution  soon  make  definite  provision  for  meeting  this  well- justi- 
fied demand.  The  first  year  of  such  a  course  might  be  identical  with  the  courses 
at  any  college,  while  in  the  second  year  the  student  might  take  up,  with  the 
general  work  common  to  the  engineering  courses,  the  study  of  bookkeeping  and 
business  mathematics  and  begin  the  study  of  applied  economics.  The  third 
year  he  might  specialize  along  the  lines  of  options  and  begin  the  practical 
engineering  work  most  applicable  to  the  special  option  chosen.  If  the  student 
decided  to  enter  manufacturing,  he  should  then  take  up  some  fairly  advanced 
studies  in  mechanical  engineering.  If  he  decided  to  enter  the  transportation 
business,  he  should  take  strong  courses  in  railroad  engineering  and  electrical 
engineering.  If  he  Intended  to  go  into  banking  or  general  business,  he  should 
study  the  financial  side  of  raUroad  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  well  as  the 
more  advanced  features  connected  with  general  banking. 

The  main  reason  why  I  am  anxious  to  have  schools  establish  such  courses  of 
commercial  training  is  because  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  such  combined 
courses  provided.  The  establishment  of  such  courses  in  any  school  would 
greatly  help  the  institution  on  the  public  and  financial  side  by  causing  the 
leaders  of  industry  to  interest  themselves  more  directly  in  its  work  and  by 
attracting  ^oung  men  of  wealth  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  adminis- 
trative positions.  There  is,  however,  a  far  greater  reason  why  all  of  us  should 
aid  in  establishing  a  course  in  commercial  training.  I  refer  to  our  Nation's 
need  for  men  trained  along  these  lines.  Every  feature  of  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  chemical  engineering  has  been  taught  in  its  minutest  details;  but  to  the 
great  fundamental  factors  of  trade,  upon  which  the  ultimate  progress  of  all 
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our  indiiBtrial,  electrical,  and  tranaportatlon  entoprises  reits,  we  ha^e  gtyen 
ODly  the  briefest  consideratioiL  For  this  reason,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  we  so  long  had  to  endure  one  of  the  poorest  monetary  and  credit  systems 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Tonng  men  are  graduated  from  our  unlTersLties 
utterly  unable  to  discuss  intelligently  the  fundamental  principles  of  credit, 
trade,  and  conservation.  Our  people  are  wasting  their  resources,  misdirecting 
their  efforts,  and  playing  at  politics  because  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  are 
not  thoroughly  grounded  in  applied  economics. 

# 

Mr.  BSdwasd  N.  Bjjbixy,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the 
United  States. — Professional  and  bysiness  activities  were  once  limited  by 
national  boundaries,  but  to-day  the  pursuit  of  any  profession  or  occupation  is 
likely  to  lead  into  the  foreign  field.  Only  political  boundaries  now  remain; 
economic  and  industrial  frontiers  have  been  swept  away.  The  business  man, 
more  frequently  than  any  other  now,  becomes  a  ^tizen  of  the  world.  As 
foreign  trade  increases,  the  question  of  Industrial  efficiency  and  of  the  fitness 
of  the  business  man  of  to-day  becomes  more  important  This  touches  particu- 
larly the  college  student,  to  whom  the  business  man  of  the  present,  versed  in 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market,  must  eventually  pass  over  the  reins. 
A  manufactured  article  never  sells  itself  abroad  as  does  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
It  must  either  fill  a  new  demand  or  displace  a  like  product  from  another 
countiy.  And  the  early  detection  of  the  new  demand  requires  as  much,  if  not 
more,  skill  and  organization  than  does  the  attainment  of  superiority  in  quality 
over  the  rival  British  or  German  article. 

While  the  boys  of  the  United  States  have  been  educated  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  domestic  trade,  a  large  percentage  of  the  youth  of  Burope  has  been 
specially  trained  for  foreign  commerce.  In  languages,  in  world-business  prac- 
tice, in  banking,  and  in  shipping  law  they  have  been  painstakingly  instructed, 
and  thus  each  of  our  great  competitors  has  a  huge  army  of  capable  young 
foreign  traders  familiar  with  the  rules  and  phraseology  of  world  trade,  subjects 
of  which  all  but  a  comparatively  few  Americans  are  ignorant 

Nothing  would  enable  the  college  student  to  grasp  the  significance  of  foreign 
trade  so  quickly  as  a  contact  in  the  classroom  with  men  prominent  in  the 
foreign  business  of  the  United  States.  Men  who  are  directly  in  touch  with 
foreign  competition  can  furnish  detailed  and  practical  information  obtainable 
nowhere  else,  and  in  addition  they  will  inspire  the  student  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  comes  only  from  personal  touch  with  big  affairs.  My  intention  is  not 
to  undervalue  the  systematic  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  banking  and  ship- 
ping laws,  commercial  geography,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  statistics,  cost 
accounting  and  bookkeeping,  and,  in  fact,  a  general  systematic  course  in  foreign 
trade  These  are,  of  course,  essential.  I  think,  however,  that  such  a  course 
should  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  lectures  of  experts  from  the 
business  world.  These  men  will  make  the  student  realize  the  vital  relation 
between  his  studies  and  the  conquest  of  foreign  markets  and  give  him  enthusi- 
asm for  achievement  over  our  foreign  competitors. 

Mb.  B.  T.  Gundlach,  of  the  Gundlach  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. — ^Recent 
college  experiments  in  the  use  of  business  men  as  class  lecturers  prove,  in  spite 
of  many  failures,  that  the  innovation  can  be  made  a  success.  But  the  talent 
must  be  carefully  sifted,  then  coached  in  advance,  and  properly  restricted. 
This  conclusion  may  be  stated  with  considerable  confidence,  for  it  is  the 
unanimous  verdict,  both  as  regards  the  value  and  the  limitation  of  the  plan,  of 
15  leading  universities.  In  several  institutions,  notably  at  Harvard  University, 
experiments  were  begun  early  and  have  ripened  into  a  system.     This  past 
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experience,  combining  encouragement  and  warning,  may  serve  as  a  gnide  to 
otber  colleges  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  begin  similar  work. 

But  before  business  experts  can  be  used  more  largely  and  more  successfully 
in  our  uniyersities,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  courses  entirely  in  the  hands  of  business  experts,  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, are  nearly  all  failures.  A:  regular  teacher  must  take  charge,  mapping  out 
the  course  and  assigning  subjiects.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  master 
mind,  ji  director,  continuously  in  charge.  In  the  second  place,  the  detail  of  each 
subject  must  be  sketched  out.  It  appears  almost  necessary  to  tell  each  business 
expert  exactly  the  limits  within  which  he  is  to  speak,  perhaps  even  giving  Mm 
the  questions  in  trade  or  manufacture  to  which  the  lecture  is  to  be  a  reply. 
Many  outsiders,  upon  appearing  before  a  class  of  students,  proceed  to  air  their 
views  on  business  ethics  and  on  life  in  general.  It  is  important  to  tell  these 
business  men  that  they  are  asked  to  speak  because  they  know  a  subject,  that 
other  subjects  are  covered  by  other  lecturers,  and  that  each  speaker  will  please 
confine  himself  strictly  to  his  theme.  In  the  third  place,  the  lecturers  must  be 
thoroughly  prepared.  They  must  be  notified  long  in  advance,  and  they  must  be 
asked  to  work  up  not  one  lecture  of  an  hour,  but,  let  us  say,  one  lecture  of  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  to  condense  it  into  50  or  55  minutes;  for  one  of  the 
most  common  complaints  made  by~the  universities  appears  to  be  that  half  the 
lecturers  come  without  having  much  of  anything  to  say,  merely  talking  in  a 
general  way  and  sometimes  closing  before  the  hour  is  half  over. 

Mr.  Waixacb  D.  Simmons,  chairman,  committee  on  education  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Gouucil,  New  York  City. — ^The  National  Foreign  Trade  Ck>uncil, 
through  its  committee  on  education  for  foreign  trade,  has  obtained  from  several 
hundred  American  manufacturers,  merchants,  exporters,  bankers,  etc.,  expres- 
sions with  reference  to  our  present  methods  of  education  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  offer  to  our  young  people  an  adequate  opportunity  to  get  a  thorough 
grounding  for  successful  service  in  connection  with  foreign  trade,  either  in  work 
in  the  home  office  or  in  the  foreign  field.  The  opinions  expressed  and  the  sug- 
gestions made  cover  a  wide  field  and  a  great  variety  of  ideas.  One  can  not 
help  being  impressed,  however,  with  the  extent  to  which  a  large  percentage  of 
the  replies  point  to  certain  few  fundamental  defects  in  our  educational  systems 
which  exist  to-day  in  most  of  the  school  districts  of  this  countiy.  These  defects 
appear  both  in  our  elementary  and  our  secondary  schools.  The  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  the  changes  most  needed  are  (1)  an  improvement  in 
the  ability  to  write  a  business  letter  expressed  in  terse  grammatical  English, 
(2)  the  ability  to  figure  accurately  and  rapidly,  and  (3)  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  geography  both  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world  at  large. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  business  men,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  edu- 
cators of  the  country  to  Impress  our  students  more  thoroughly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  these  fundamental  things,  and  also  to  impress  their  parents  with  the 
relative  value  of  thoroughness  in  them.  The  field  of  opportunity  in  this  direc- 
tion is  so  vast  and  the  present  variety  of  available  information  so  great  as  to 
make  it  an  exceedingly  puzzling  problem  to  know  how  to  begin  to  coordinate 
our  efforts  in  some  general  movement  that  will  make  for  effectiveness.  Other 
nations  have  been  giving  this  subject  very  much  more  thought  and  attention 
than  we  have  during  the  past  one  or  two  generations.  If  we  can  not  at  first 
cover  the  whole  field  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  get  as  favorable  results, 
we  should  find  a  way  to  concentrate  on  a  few  fundamentals  and  expand  ftom 
them.  If  we  can  get  the  educators  of  this  whole  country  to  teach  these  few 
tilings  and  teach  them  as  well  as  they  are  being  taught  to  the  youth  of  other 
nationalities,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step  forward,  and  will  make  possible 
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farther  development  approaching  the  standards  of  our  competitors  for  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Db.  Habby  E.  Basd,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States. — In  the  preparation  for  a  career  in  foreign  commerce  four  things  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  essential  importance:  (1)  A  complete  coarse  of  stady  of  con- 
structive character,  which  would  represent  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
various  competent  authorities  in  the  field ;  (2)  special  methods  for  the  different 
subjects  which  go  to  make  up  the  coarse  of  study,  including  a  complete  outline 
of  subject  matter,  proper  method  of  presentation,  classroom  technique,  etc., 
for  each;  (3)  professionally  trained  teachers,  having  each  a  mastery  of  the 
subject  matter,  special  method,  etc.,  of  the  subject  he  is  to  teach  and  a  good 
understanding  of  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  the  whole;  (4)  business  ex- 
perts competent  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  professionally  trained  teachers 
by  lecturing  on  special  topics  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  and  method 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  bringing 
to  the  students  something  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  practical 
foreign  commerce  life. 

The  number  of  different  subjects  which  merit  consideration  in  preparing  a 
satisfactory  course  of  study  is  large,  and  the  work  of  choosing  the  most  im- 
portant and  of  organizing  these  so  as  to  meet  at  once  the  demands  of  pedagog- 
ical science  and  the  practical  requirements  of  foreign  commerce  is  such  as  to 
engage  the  best  thought  and  efforts  of  those  most  competent  for  the  task. 

The  work  of  developing  a  special  method  for  each  of  the  subjects  included 
in  the  course  of  study  is  even  more  important  The  selection  and  organization 
in  detailed  outline  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  development  of  proper  method 
of  treatment  and  classroom  technique  can  not  ordinarily  be  left  entirely  to  the 
individual  teacher,  although  room  should  be  left  always  for  the  exercise  by 
the  teacher  of  personal  initiative  and  some  reasonable  measure  of  original 
thought  The  work  of  business  experts  must  be  considered,  and  careful 
thought  given  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  which  these  experts  will  be 
expected  to  present  and  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole. 

The  business  expert  will,  of  course,  be  a  person  practically  engaged  in  the 
field  of  foreign  commerce,  who  has  a  special  message  and  is  competent  to 
present  it.  The  topic  of  his  lecture  will  have  very  definite  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole.  The  students  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  his  message  by 
previous  Instruction  and  assigned  reading,  which  will  be  further  driven  home 
by  subsequent  classroom  discussions  and  examinations.  Occasional  lectures  on 
unrelated  topics,  even  by  the  most  competent  business  experts,  will  not  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Mb.  B.  Olney  Hough,  editor  of  the  American  Exporter  and  author  of  the 
w^l-known  textbook  on  exporting. — Schools,  and  especially  colleges,  too  often 
disdain  not  only  the  motions,  but  the  very  spirit  of  work  in  the  business  world 
for  which  they  profess  to  be  preparing  boys  and  young  men,  devoting  them- 
selves wholly  to  what  may  be  called  the  higher  aspects  of  commerce,  to 
theories  of  tariff  and  finance,  to  pure  economics,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  in- 
stead of  to  applied  business  science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  few 
business  men  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  time  to  take  any  active  or 
personal  Interest  in  the  progress  of  the  employees  in  their  own  offices.  Our 
apprenticeship  system,  lacking  or  woefully  weak  In  the  trades,  absolutely  does 
not  exist  In  the  office. 

Undoubtedly  the  business  man  can  profitably  be  utilized  in  schemes  for  more 
practical  business  education,  especially  in  view  of  the  Intensifying  conscious- 
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Dess  of  civil  and  national  responsibilities,  which  is  so  encouraging  a  character- 
istic of  the  times.  Business  men  are  to  be  found  who  not  only  are  masters  in 
a  broad  way,  as  well  as  in  detail,  of  the  principles  and  minutise  of  their  own 
affairs,  but  who  are  generously  disposed  to  do  what  they  can  to  raise  the  plane 
of  the  country's  business  life.  But  none  of  them  are  teachers.  To  ask  business 
men  to  take  into  their  offices  for  practical  work  boys  or  young  men  who  are 
spending  a  part  of  their  day  in  the  schools  is,  theoretically,  an  ideal  plan,  cou- 
pling educational  equipment,  textbook  training  in  theory  and  the  "reasons 
why"  with  actual,  routine,  day-to-day  business  transactions,  and  furthermore 
cultivating  habits  of  method  and  application.  Such  opportunities  may  be  earn- 
estly sought  and  eagerly  embraced,  but  are  almost  certain  to  be  few.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  if  any  coq^lderable  number  of  employers  will  be  willing  to  suffer 
the  really- severe  tax  on  their  time  and  the  inevitable  disruption  in  their 
offices  which  such  a  course  is  bound  to  occasion,  if  the  young  men  are  to  re- 
ceive real  assistance,  even  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  business  men  are 
only  to  be  relied  upon  as  lecturers,  supplementing  school  and  college  courses, 
then  it  will  probably  be  the  part  of  the  professional  teacher  to  take  his  busi- 
ness man  in  hand,  and,  through  a  Joint  study  of  the  situation,  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  together  map  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  exact  lines  of 
the  business  lecture.  ' 

The  criticism  which  I  have  had  to  make  of  certain  experiments  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  with  business  men's  talks  on  export  trade  to  classes  in  New 
York,  has  been  that  lecturers  have  been  given,  or  have  been  allowed  to  choose, 
subjects  at  once  too  broad  and  too  deep — subjects  whose  adequate  discussion 
would  probably  involve  a  series  of  10  or  20  lectures. 

The  benevolence  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  has 
-^freely  been  bestowed  on  trade  and  technical  schools.  Can  it  not  be  wisely 
extended  to  schools  of  commerce  of  a  broader  description?  I  have  always 
been  particularly  attracted  by  the  bourses  de  voyage  offered  by  many  a 
European  chamber  of  conmierce  to  prize  students  in  local  business  schools. 
I  especially  remember  reading  two  really  interesting  and  informing  theses  sub- 
mitted after  a  year  of  business  experience,  respectively,  in  Hamburg  and 
Manchester  by  students  holding  such  prizes  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Algiers.  Why  should  not  our  American,  North,  Central,  and  South  Ameri- 
can, business  men  and  chambers  of  commerce  similarly  encourage  commercial 
students,  encourage  them  by  making  it  easy  to  acquire  that  actual  acquaintance 
with  and  experience  in  other  lands  which  is  indispensable  to  the  closer  under- 
standing, sympathy,  and  community  of  interests  which  we  preach  and  seek? 
To  the  personal  assistance  of  individual  business  men  to  higher  commercial 
education  let  there  be  added  the  broader  interests  of  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions and  local  chambers  of  conmaerce.  Support,  help,  encouragement  of  in- 
dividuals is  necessary  and  good.  Better,  maybe,  the  official  recognition  by 
important  bodies- of  business  men  of  business  students*  diligence  and  success. 
Students  from  Latin  America,  following  many  different  courses,  are  plentiful 
iB  schools  of  all  descriptions  in  the  United  States;  the  working,  business, 
postgraduate  student  from  North  American  commercial  colleges  is  unknown 
in  Latin  America. 

D».  John  F.  Cbowell,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. — 
The 'expert  should  not  be  put  in  charge  of  directing  and  instructing  those  con- 
templating a  commercial  career.  Commercial  education  is  not  well  enough 
organized,  however,  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  dispense  with  the  specialist. 
The  kind  of  specialist  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  course  of  Instruction  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum.    For  the  undergraduate  school  the  general  results 
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of  expert  experience  should  be  emphasized  rathar  than  the  special  naolts. 
Undergraduate  commercial  instruction  should  include  the  following  topics: 

1.  A  statistical  expert  on  population,  including  occupational  daases. 

2.  A  statistical  expert  on  natural  resources. 

8.  An  expert  on  the  products  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  etc. 

4.  An  expert  on  the  different  branches  of  commerce,  including  raw  niateriala» 

manufactured  commodities,  and  misc^laneous. 

5.  An  expert  on  ioland  transportation. 

6.  An  exx)ert  on  maritime  transportation. 

7.  Engineering  experts  in  various  fields  of  construction. 

8.  An  expert  on  financing  commerce,  both  domestic  yid  foreign. 

Instruction  in  commerce  should  always  be  given  from  the  International  view- 
point There  should  be  close  cooperation  between  teacher  and  expert  In  en- 
gaging a  specialist  for  an  individual  talk  or  two,  it  Is  in  general  a  safe  thing 
to  ask  him  to  keep  in  mind  three  or  four  main  topics  and  to  have  a  good 
illustration  or  two  upon  each  topic.  The  use  of  the  expert  will  be  very  much 
enhanced  if  students  be  held  responsible  for  having  certain  Information  on 
the  subject,  either  by  reading  beforehand  or  within  a  certain  period  there- 
after. Excellent  results  may  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  single  page 
outline  or  syllabus  of  the  main  topic  which  the  speaker  Is  to  discuss.  This 
may  cover  probably  a  third  of  the  page  of  the  syllabus ;  the  second  third  may 
be  occupied  with  references  to  several  books  on  the  reserve  shelves  of  the 
library;  the  third  feature  should  contain  a  list  of  10  questions  to  show  how 
much  the  student  carried  away  with  him, 

John  Clausen,  manager  foreign  department  Crocker  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco. — ^The  people  of  this  country  are  awakening  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
Importance  for  more  Intimate  relations — ^in  business,  social,  and  Intellectual 
activities — ^wlth  our  sister  Republics  In  Central  and  South  America.  In  the 
development  of  closer  relational  ties  our  first  thought  and  attention  must,  there- 
fore, be  given  to  the  necessity  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  customs  and 
languages  of  the  peoples  of  those  Republics — ^as  also  of  other  foreign  countries. 
Our  attention  Is  daily  called  to  the  scarcity  of  available  young  men  who  in  a 
competent  and  honorable  manner  are  qualified  to  occupy  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  To  meet  this  crying  demand  of  the  conmiercial  world  too  little 
Im^rtance  Is  given  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  common  ground  on  which 
the  business  man  and  the  educator  can  meet  and  solve  the  great  problem  for  a 
better  cooperation  In  the  national  movement  of  fostering  trade  relations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  forward  step  to  devise  effective  courses  of  study 
and  developed  methods  of  commercial  attainments  would  be  to  unite  the  educa- 
tional agencies  In  promoting  the  move  of  specialization  in  instruction  for  the 
most  direct  preparatory  training,  as  covered  by  the  following  principal  clasB 
subjects,  viz: 

1.  History. 

2.  Modern  languages  and  literature  (preference  to  be  given  to  Spanish  and 
Portuguese).  ^ 

8.  Industrial  economics. 

4.  Commercial  economics. 

5.  Political  economy. 

A  young  man  with  a  theoretical  commercial  training  and  the  additional  lin- 
guistic attainments  brought  about  by  such  a  course  would  assuredly  prove 
of  Infinitely  more  value  to  his  employer  in  many  fields  than  one  who  lacks 
such  qualifications.    For  the  benefit  of  the  scholar  a  merit  system  should  be 
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encouraged  for  appointments,  into  the  staff  of  commercial  and  banking  institu- 
tions engaged  in  foreign  trade,  of  worthy  graduates  who  in  their  sphere  of  en- 
deavor have  demonstrated  their  fitness  to  occupy  such  positions  of  junior  posts. 

The  laudable  activities  of  institutions  such  as  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  can  well  be  considered  criterlons 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  desire  for  education  along  commercial  lines,  when 
it  is  considered  that  even  members  of  advanced  age  studiously  devote  their 
evenings  in  acquiring  the  essential  points  of  business  training  which  were  not 
afforded  in  their  younger  years  of  schooling. 

It  is  of  Interest  here  to  note  that  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Banking  offers  every  opportunity  to  its  members  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  broader  knowledge  in  banking  and  finance,  commercial  laws,  accounting, 
public  speaking,  as  also  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  only  re- 
cently was  inaugurated  in  the  interest  of  better  Pan  Americanism,  and  the 
institute  now  boasts  a  class  of  135  pupils  who  are  enthusiastically  lending  every 
effort  to  the  successful  mastery  of  this  linguistic  attainment. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Carr,  director  of  the  consular  service 
of  the  United  States,  invited  for  this  session,  was  presented  before 
the  above-mentioned  educational  conference  on  foreign  service  train- 
ing, and  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  that  conference.  Keen  interest 
was  shown  at  all  times  in  the  papers  of  this  session,  several  of  which 
were  discussed  at  great  length  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  John  F.  Cbowell  remarked : 

The  expert  is  the  hard  man  to  find.  This  is  not  because  he  does  not  exist, 
but  because  he  is  working  in  a  particular  field.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  is 
that  the  average  school-teacher  is  not  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  busi- 
ness men.  The  man  who  teaches  commercial  education  and  does  not  make  at 
least  two  new  acquaintances  in  the  business  world  every  day  is  a  failure.  But 
when  we  come  to  specialists,  we  have  to  hunt  for  him  in  the  business  world.  We 
should  go  to  him  and  tell  him  to  come  up  before  our  boys  and  tell  them 
what  he  does  in  the  handling  of  a  particular  line  of  goods.  He  will  come  before 
the  pupils  and  tell  them  where  the  article  originates,  how  it  is  distributed, 
what  depots  there  are  for  meeting  the  national  and  international  needs,  and  why 
they  are  located  at  Shanghai  rather  than  at  Hongkong  or  Harbin ;  what  is  the 
object  of  maintaining  this  kind  of  organization  rather  than  that  kind;  what 
kind  of  implements  are  sent  to  this  country  or  to  that,  and  why.  The  youth  will 
grasp  the  idea.  He  wiU  talk  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  boys  will  have  a 
mental  picture  of  the  country,  of  the  conditions,  and  they  will,  as  the  bent  of 
tlie  boys  naturally  is,  want  to  go  to  that  field. 

When  you  come  to  the  problem  of  transportation  you  can  go  out  tind  get  a 
man  Uke  the  traffic  manager  of  one  of  our  trunk  lines  and  bring  him  before  a 
group  of  boys,  and  he  will  tell  them  of  how  tens  of  thousands  of  cars  are 
handled,  how  they  are  moved  from,  for  instance,  Pittsburgh  to  the  seaboard. 
He  wm  teU  the  students  of  a  concrete  Instance  where  a  man  arranges  for  the 
sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  commodities,  say,  10,  20,  or  30  carloads,  but  is 
unable  to  get  them  to  destination  and  close  the  sale,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
dispose  of  them  by  auction  in  order  to  protect  himself.  These  things  mean 
something  to  the  boys.  There  is  not  an  expert  that  can  not  light  up  the  dull 
theme  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  by  applying  its  principles  to  the  huge  business 
of  transportation. 
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Take  the  marine  expert  Yon  can  get  a  man  who  has  spent  all  his  Ufa  In 
the  shipping  business,  and  he  will  come  to  a  class  and  ask  what  Is  the  average 
tonnage  of  ships  built  in  the  United  States  In  a  year.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  impart  to  boys  such  information  ais  that  Their  mind  has  not  been  trained 
in  that  direction.  The  mind  of  the  expert  has.  Therefore,  while  you,  on  the 
one  hand,  do  not  put  such  questions  as  the  one  I  have  suggested,  the  expert  in 
marine  shipping  would  naturally  think  of  such  a  question  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  talk  with  boys. 

Prof.  John  E.  Teeleven,  representing  the  University  of  Texas, 
spoke  of  the  effort  made  by  that  institution  to  use  the  expert  in  its 
business  training  courses.    In  part  he  said : 

We  have  first  tried  to  select  our  men  with  unusual  care  before  we  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  an  expert  to  address  our  students.  We  have  selected 
the  expert  with  an  eye  to  the  probability,  as  near  as  it  could  be  determined, 
of  his  delivering  to  them  a  logical,  practical,  and  beneficial  talk.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  been  trying  to  prepare  our  students  to  listen  to  the 
lecturer.  We  have  been  trying  to  prepare  them  by  some  systematic  course  In 
the  same  line  as  that  upon  which  the  expert  will  address  them  when  he  comes 
into  the  classroom,  and  by  means  of  assigned  readings.  In  the  third  place,  we 
have  made  it  a  point  to  have  a  conference  with  each  person  who  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  boys.  We  have  also  made  it  a  point  to  talk  to  the  latter  them- 
selves before  the  lecture  Ls  given  by  the  expert.  Usually,  when  our  professor 
visits  the  expert,  he  does  so  in  his  own  office ;  that  is,  the  office  of  the  expert 
He  talks  with  him  about  his  work,  finds  out  the  things  in  which  he  is  partlcu- 
larly  Interested,  and  helps  the  expert  to  furnish  the  materials  which  he  will 
use  in  the  presentation  of  his  lecture  to  our  classes.  We  have  found  that  if 
we  take  the  expert  out  of  the  formal  atmosphere  of  a  classroom,  he  does  better 
work.  Then,  in  the  smaller  classes,  we  ask  him  in  to  a  round-table  discussion, 
either  in  the  homes  of  professors  or  in  the  lounging  rooms  of  the  schooL  In 
the  larger  classes,  we  ask  the  expert  to  meet  our  classes  in  the  lobby,  where 
there  are  easy-chairs,  and  where  the  expert  does  not  feel  that  he  is  delivering  a 
formal  lecture.  The  professor  is  furnished  beforehand  with  a  line  of  questions 
to  which  he  wishes  answers.  This  Une  of  questions  furnishes  the  basis  for  the 
expert's  talk,  and  this  serves  to  keep  the  lecture  within  the  bounds  intended. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Wertheim,  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
West  Side  Branch,  New  York  City,  said : 

Out  of  3,600  students  last  year  who  came  to  us  to  study  something  along 
definite  commercial  lines  there  was  collected  over  $90,000.  That  is  one  asso- 
ciation. 

The  matter  of  getting  men  to  lecture  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance. 
The  expei^t  has  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  If  we  can 
guide  him  we  are  doing  something  that  is  well  worth  while.  You  will  find  that 
if  you  ask  an  expert  to  come  in  and  speak,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  imme- 
diately to  the  library  and  read  up  on  his  question,  rather  than  take  something 
he  is  dealing  with  constantly,  daily,  and  that  will  be  of  much  more  Interest  than 
anything  he  could  prepare  on.  The  man  who  tells  of  the  things  that  are  of 
everyday  occurrence  with  him  Ls  the  man  who  wiU  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
men  and  boys. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  not  in  the  past  sufficiently  recognized  the  dignity  of 
commercial  education.    We  have  not  sufficiently  recognized,  in  practice,  the  fact 
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that  men  fall  In  bnslness  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  training.  I  wonder 
whether  commercial  education  will  receive  very  much  attention  in  the  future, 
unless  we  begin  now  to  give  more  attention  to  it.  We  have  schools,  secondary 
schools,  which  prepare  boys  for  college.  There  we  have  preparation.  Why  Is 
it  not  Just  as  x>os8lble  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  preparatory  period  for  training 
the  boys  to  take  their  places  in  the  commercial  world,  rather  than  to  step  from 
the  secondary  schools  into  the  college?    Isn't  the  one  as  feasible  as  the  other? 

Mr.  S.  P.  Capen,  the  acting  chairman,  specialist  in  higher  educa- ' 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  remarked : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  profession  of  business,  which  is  becoming  recognized 
as  a  learned  profession,  is  itself  undergoing  the  experience  of  older  learned  pro- 
fessions. Originally  all  professional  training  was  in  the  hands  of  the  practi- 
tioner, and  you  must  suppose  for  the  professions  a  condition  very  similar  to  that 
in  which  commercial  training  now  finds  itself,  commercial  training  being  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner  or  the  exx)ert.  This  is  for  two  reasons  chiefly : 
First,  that  you  have  not  enough  trained  teachers,  or  teachers  trained  in  exactly 
the  right  way  for  your  needs  in  training  others  in  the  profession  of  business; 
and,  secondly — and  this  seems  to  me  most  Important — ^as  I  judge  from  what  has 
been  said  here,  that  you  have  as  yet  no  recognized  teaching  content.  Is  not 
that  the  case?  Isn't  it  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  know  just  exactly  what  knowl- 
edge shall  make  up  your  higher  courses  of  commercial  training,  and  isn't  it 
necessary  to  organize  that  knowledge  into  a  system,  to  organize,  in  a  word,  a 
teaching  content,  and  turn  that  over  to  the  teacher?  It  is  only  the  occasional 
expert  which  you  now  get  in  schools  of  medicine  and  in  schools  of  law.  In 
medical  schools  the  teachers  give  almost  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. The  same  is  also  true  of  the  law  schools.  I  anticipate  it  will  be  true  of 
the  schools  of  commerce  and  business  administration  in  a  very  short  time. 


'    THIRD  SESSION. 

The  third  session  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  29,  at 
2.30  o'clock,  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building.  Mr.  Roger  W. 
Babson  presided. 

Papers  of  a  general  character  on  commercial  education  in  Latin 
America,  Germany,  and  England  were  presented. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA.^ 

By  Edgae  B.  Brahdon. 

The  traditional  form  of  education  in  Latin  America,  in  both  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  universities,  was  distinctly  cultural.  This  type  descended 
In  direct  line  from  the  old  colonial  universities,  modeled  after  the  medieval 
universities  of  Spain,,  and  continued  in  the  national  universities  after  the 
Independence  of  Latin  America.  It  was  an  education  that  looked  forward 
distinctly  to  the  so-called  Uberal  professions,  the  priesthood,  the  law,  and  some- 
what later,  medicine.  The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  was  formed  in 
harmony  with  this  tradition.  In  former  times  It  Included  the  classics,  studies 
in  literature  and  phUoeophy,  with  a  relatively  smaU  amount  of  mathematics  and 
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little  science.  In  more  modern  times  the  classics  haTe  been  generally  replaced 
by  modem  languages,  bnt  tbe  stody  of  matbematlGi  and  science  has  always 
remained  overshadowed  by  the  so^alled  cultural  and  Uberal  studies. 

This  being  the  status  of  the  traditional  university  education,  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  commercial  period  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  establish  schools  distinctly  devoted  to  the  study  of  commerce  and 
business  administration.  The  crying  need  of  such  ixistitutions  was  empbHsixed 
by  the  commercial  development  of  Latin  America.  As  long  as  this  section  of 
the  globe  remained  in  the  semi-Lsolation  that  was  its  lot  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  old  classical  and  liberal  education  satisfied  the 
needs  of  the  country,  but  with  the  development  of  commerce  a  reform  was  im- 
perative, and  It  seemed  much  easier  to  educators  to  institute  a  distinctive  type 
of  commercial  schools  than  to  engraft  the  idea  of  a  more  practical  education  on 
the  older  and  established  forms. 

The  Latin-American  mind  lends  itself  readily  to  commercial  education, 
which  in  its  broadest  form  must  be  liberal  as  well  as  technical,  and  In^^lude  the 
modem  conunerclal  languages,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  political  institutions,  as  well  as  economics  and  accounting.  When 
once  the  need  was  fully  recognized  and  commercial  schools  began  to 'be  estab- 
lished, they  met  with  unusual  favor.  Their  establishment  and  deveU«pment  in 
the  diilerent  countries  of  Latin  America  has  been  in  direct  ratio  with  tbe  <t>m- 
merdal  advance  of  the  country.  In  very  few  cases  was  their  origin  Niniilar  to 
that  of  the  so-called  business  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  likewl<<e  it  was 
not  often  that  their  establishment  was  due  to  individual  Initiative.  On  the 
contrary,  in.  almost  every  case  it  was  by  act  of  government  that  the  schools 
were  established,  and  they  have  been  from  the  very  first  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  educational  system.  As  at  present  constituted,  they  are  of  different 
types  or  grades.  At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  colleges  or  higher  schools  of 
commerce,  such  as  the  one  at  Buenos  Aires  which  is  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  the  one  at  Santiago,  Chile,  which,  although  not  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chile,  is  of  a  rank  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  eqimls  that 
pf  a  university  faculty.  The  more  common  grade,  however,  is  the  secouilory 
school  of  commerce.  This  grade  does  not  always  require  a  completion  of  the 
studies  of  the  elementary  schools  for  admission.  There  are  often  two  or  three 
classes  below  the  ordinary  rank  of  high  school,  and  two  or  three  classes  above 
the  entrance  grade  of  a  high  school.  This  is  the  type  of  the  ordinary  schools 
of  commerce  in  Chile.  Nearly  every  town  of  importance  in  this  Republic  has  a 
commercial  school  of  this  grade. 

In  some  countries  the  commercial  school  is  a  section  of  the  regular  his^ 
school.  This  system  of  organization  is  in  vogue  In  Cuba  and  Peru,  ^r  example. 
The  entrance  requirements  to  the  section  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  sections, 
but  the  course  of  study  is  distinctly  of  the  commercial  type.  The  commercial 
high  school  or  the  commercial  school,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  upper 
elementary  grades  and  the  lower  high-school  grades,  usually  attracts  a  different 
class  of  students  than  the  traditional  and  literary  high  school.  The  latter 
remains  the  school  of  the  upper  classes,  since  it  leads  on  to  a  university 
career.  The  former  is  patronized  by  the  middle  and  lower  middle  classes  who 
are  engaged  in  commerce. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  separate  installation  of  the  separate  school 
is  usually  thought  preferable  In  Latin  America,  and  it  has  only  been  for 
reasons  of  economy  that  the  commercial  section  has  been  introduced  into  the 
regular  high  school  rather  than  erecting  a  separate  institution.  There  is  the 
fear  that  the  older  type  of  secondary  education  will  absorb  the  newer  and 
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prevent  It  reaching  its  fullest  deyelopment  This  is  a  condition  imposed  by  the 
social  structure  of  Latin  America. 

No  part  of  the  public  education  in  Latin  America  has  to-day  a  greater  appeal 
to  the  whole  public  than  has  the  commercial  school,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A  liberal  profession  may  still  be  looked 
forward  to  by  parents  as  the  desirable  one  for  their  own  sons,  but  none  fail 
to  recognize  that  it  is  the  practical  education  which  will  bring  the  greatest 
material  benefit  to  society.  For  this  reason  business  men  of  means  and  com- 
mercial associations  take  an  active  part  In  fostering  the  commercial  schools  in 
their  locality,  and  in  aiding  the  institutions  to  acquire  an  installation  and 
equipment  adequate  for  this  purpose.  Gifts  of  material,  of  money,  and  of 
service  are  often  made,  and  local  business  houses  apply  to  the  schools  for 
trained  young  men  for  positions  in  their  business. 

Conmiercial  education  in  Latin  America  is  of  recent  foundation,  while  there 
were  some  ephemeral  institutions  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  not  until  about  1890  that  the  Governments  took  up  the  matter  in  a 
serious  way,  and  the  national  schools  of  Chile  and  Argentina  date  from  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  same  is  true  of  Mexico,  and  the  other 
countries  followed  at  an  even  later  date.  At  the  present  time  there  are  either 
separate  commercial  schools  or  commercial  sections  in  the  high  school  in  prac^ 
tieally  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY.* 

By  FBflDBBIC  B.  Fabbinoton. 

Germany  has  long  been  a  fruitful  source  of  educational  inspiration  to  the 
American  student,  but  this  has  largely  been  confined  to  the  traditional  subjects. 
Commercial  education  represents  a  field  hitherto  little  noted  by  American 
investigators. 

During  the  25  years  from  1882  to  1907  Germany  underwent  a  marvelous 
transformation  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation.  The  education 
of  the  German  youth  for  commerce  has  played  its  part  in  this  change.  In 
Germany  specialization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find 
out  early  what  a  lad  can  do  best,  and  he  is  then  trained  thoroughly  for  that 
particular  work  and  for  no  other.  All  this  results  in  a  vocational  stratification 
which  parallels  the  social  stratification  so  characteristic  of  German  life. 

'Germany  has  two  distinct  educational  systems,  one  for  the  masses  and 
the  other  for  the  classes.  Commercial  education  cross-sects  them  both,  and 
appears  in  three  degrees  or  levels — Slower  commercial  schools,  middle  com- 
mercial schools,  and  higher  commercial  schools.  The  first,  beginning  at  14 
years  of  age,  is  represented  by  the  continuation  school,  a  part-time  school 
demanding  the  pupil's  time  for  six  hours  per  week  for  three  years.  Here  one 
finds  a  high  degree  of  specialization,  the  youth  being  trained  for  a  particular 
line  of  commercial  work.  The  instruction  Is  more  or  less  theoretical,  paralleling 
closely  the  practical  training  the  youth  is  receiving  pari  passu  with  his  em- 
ployer. Compulsory  continuation  schools  for  boys  are  found  in  12  of  the  26 
States  of  the  Empire,  and  for  girls  in  4.  In  1907,  of  the  460  German  cities 
with  10,000  and  more  inhabitants,  291  had  continuation  schools,  and  in  220  of 
these  attendance  was  compulsory.  Commodities  of  commerce  and  training 
for  citizenship  are  noteworthy  subjects  of  study. 
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Middle  or  secondary  commercial  schoola  are  chiefly  attached  to  the  regular 
secondary  school  system,  although  class  prejudice  has  prevented  this  grade  of 
commercial  school  from  attaining  the  prevalence  or  the  success  which  charac- 
terize the  lower  and  the  higher  commercial  schools.  A  variant  of  this  middle 
commercial  school  is  found  In  some  half  dozen  centers  wherein  a  more  advanced 
and  more  highly  specialized  type  of  training  Is  given.  ^ThLs  represents  a  pro- 
test against  the  narrower  humanistic  influence  of  the  older  type  of  regular 
secondary  schools  and  responds  more  closely  to  the  changing  needs  of  modem 
life. 

In  the  highest  group  of  commercial  schools  appear  the  colleges  of  commerce, 
schools  which  are  well  worthy  to  rank  alongside  the  old-line  universities,  with 
which  they. are  legally  on  a  par.  The  establishment  of  the  commercial  college 
is  the  result,  rather  than  a  contributary  cause,  of  Germany's  commercial  prog- 
ress, but  it  bids  fair  In  the  future  to  enhance  that  progress  even  more.  Train- 
ing for  the  civil  and  municipal  service,  together  with  opportunities  for  modern 
language  training,  are  perhaps  the  most  striking  features  of  colleges  of  com- 
mtf ce.  Private  and  semipubllc  activity  figure  largely  In  their  foundation  and 
support  and  show  one  phase  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  brings  out  the 
most  important  lesson  we  can  learn  from  a  consideration  of  (German  commercial 
education. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND/ 

By  I.  L.  Kandkl. 

The  provision  of  commercial  education  In  England  Is  of  recent  origin,  and 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  causes  for  this  slow 
development  have  been  the  great  success  of  English  trade  and  commerce  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  due  not  to  specialized  training  but  to  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources  and  a  native  bent  for  mercantile  pursuits.  To  this 
was  added  the. opposition  of  educators,  on  the  one  hand,  to  early  specialization 
and  vocational  preparation  and  their  belief  in  the  value  of  a  general  education 
as  a  foundation  for  life  occupations,  and,  on  the  other,  of  employers  who  prefer 
to  train  their  own  employees  through  the  actual  routine  of  the  shop  and  ofiice 
and  see  no  value  in  theoretical  training.  The  present  development  of  com- 
mercial education  has  been  due  to  the  agitation  of  a  few  men  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  Increasing  severity  of  foreign  competition,  and 
to  the  success  attained  by  competitors  largely  through  training.  An  important 
element  has  been  the  establishment  of  examinations  in  commercial  subjects 
conducted  by  such  national  bodies  as  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes. 

The  facilities  for  commercial  organization  are  not  systematized,  but  they 
follow  three  main  directions — the  training  of  boys  and  girls  who  can  remain  at 
school  until  the  age  of  15  or  16,  courses  in  evening  continuation  schools  for 
those  who  are  6ngaged  during  the  day,  and  courses  of  university  grade  leading 
to  degrees.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  secondary  schools  hardly  provide  instruc- 
tion In  commercial  subjects,  and  this  for  the  reason  mentioned  above — ^the 
educational  opposition  to  providing  special  preparation  in  schools  whose  chief 
function  is  conceived  to  be  the  Imparting  of  a  general  education.  The  first  type 
mentioned  above  is  in  an  experimental  stage  and  has  attained  completeness 
only  in  London  In  what  are  known  as  "central  schools,"  to  which  boys  and 
girls  are  drafted  from  local  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  11  for  four-year 
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oourses,  one  of  which  may  have  a  commercial  bias.  The  preparation  Is  of  a 
general  character,  only  the  elements  of  the  technical  branches  being  taught. 
The  evening  continuation  schools ''furnish,  among  other  courses,  organized  com- 
mercial courses  of  four  or  five  years*  duration.  The  schools  are  open  for  about 
30  weeks  a  year,  and  students  may  attend  on  three  evenings  a  week.  Efforts 
are  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  employers.  The  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  general  in  character,  and  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  there  may  be 
specialization  according  to  the  different  branches  of  commerce.  The  last  year 
offers  advanced  work  in  language  and  special  branches.  The  course  Includes 
commercial  arithmetic,  English,  geograpliy,  shorthand  or  bookkeeping,  com- 
mercial correspondence,  a  modern  language,  and  office  routine,  with  economics, 
accountancy,  commercial  administration,  banking,  commercial  law,  etc.,  in  the 
advanced  courses. 

Finally,  the  present  century  has  seen  the  development  of  faculties  of  com- 
merce in  the  new  universities  and  university  colleges  like  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  London  School  of  EiConomics,  Nottingham,  Reading,  and 
Southampton.  The  courses  are  organized  in  connection  with  the  faculties  of 
conmierce  and  the  advice  of  local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  commercial 
interests  is  enlisted.  Diplomas  are  awarded  usually  after  two  years*  work,  and 
degrees  at  the  close  of  three.  The  subjects  of  study  include  modern  languages, 
statistics,  accounting,  banking  and  exchange,  commercial  geography  and  his- 
tory, economics,  the  organization  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  commercial  law. 

Progress  has  been  slow  in  England  in  this  field,  but  the  development  has 
begun  and  a  new  stimulus  has  been  furnished  by  recent  events,  and  increasing 
attention  U  being  given  to  the  subject  by  the  (Government  and  unofficial  authori- 
ties which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  more  rapid  advance  and  increasing  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  training  in  the  future. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

The  fourth  session  of  this  subsection  was  held  Thursday  morning, 
December  30,  9.30  o'clock,  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building. 
Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson  presided. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  Director  Grinf eld's  paper : 

MODERN  BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Isaac  Gbinveld. 

In  spite  of  the  nature  of  modem  commercial  transactions,  the  underlying  mo- 
tives for  prei>aration  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  have  always  been.  The  tech- 
nique of  buying  and  selling  is,  however,  so  intricate  and  the  latter  carried  on 
on  so  vast  a  scale  that  educational  preparation,  presented  in  a  scientific  and 
adequate  manner,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Three  men  play  an  essential  part  in 
a  commercial  transaction  to-day  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  their 
training  as  experts ;  e.  g.,  buyer,  salesman,  and  the  organizing  and  administra- 
tive  head.  The  expert  buyer  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  articles 
manufactured  or  sold  by  his  firm,  and  the  sources  of  production,  markets,  and 
prices  for  the  same.  Schools  must  aid,  supplementing  actual  practice,  in  fur- 
nishing this  knowledge.    This  information  can  be  best  given  in  special  schools. 
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as  this  is  a  day  of  specialization.  For  example,  Industrial  chemistry,  applied 
mechanics,  and  electricity,  necessary  for  certain  buyers,  can  be  better  taught 
In  technical  Institutes,  provided  they  be  taugfit  In  a  special  group  of  commer- 
cial technology,  than  through  courses  in  these  same  subjects  In  regular  schools 
of  commerce.  Most  schools,  whatever  their  character,  can  offer  a  course  In 
buying  and  selling  with  reference  to  the  products  in  the  study  of  which  the 
school  is  engaged.  In  view  of  the  present-day  specialties,  such  a  procedure 
would  be  best  Ck>mmerclal  preparation  Is  only  possible,  however^  In  a  school 
organized  for  that  purpose  where  due  respect  is  given  to  economic  considerations 
and  less  to  industrial  and  legal.  This  view  needs  to  be  encouraged  In  the 
Latin-American  countries,  where  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  legal 
aspects. 

Preparation  for  the  salesman  and  the  advertising  expert  Is  no  less  Important 
a  branch,  but  has  been  considered  of  even  less  Importance  in  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries.  The  agent  or  broker  carries  on  here  the  work  of  buying  and 
selling.  This  system  of  brokerage,  however,  Is  a  failure  largely  through  the 
inadequate  preparation  of  the  broker  and  the  character  of  the  class  from  which 
the  agent  Is  recruited  tat  this  work.  On  the  other  hand,  no  subject  is  given 
greater  attention  in  the  United  States.  Bxtra-mural  courses,  like  those  of  the 
International  Ck>rrespondence  Schools  and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
demonstrate  that  buying  and  selling  can  be  taught.  Further,  large  industrial 
and  manufacturing  concerns  have  established  highly  successful  schools  In  con- 
nection with  their  plants,  where  their  salesmen. are  not  only  instructed  thor- 
oughly about  their  own  products,  but  are  given  a  fairly  satisfactory  course  In 
commercial  training.  The  training  course  in  publicity  or  advertising  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  subjects  to  be  considered  in  these  special  training  schools. 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  through  the  Incompetency  of  those  en- 
gaged in  thU  work.  More  and  more  such  loss  Is  being  reduced  In  the  United 
States  through  the  employment  of  men  trained  in  the  salesmen*s  training 
schools.  The  profession  of  salesmanship  must  be  given  greater  dignity.  Pupils 
engaged  in  the  study  of  It  must  be  given  a  clear  comprehension  of  general  busi- 
ness principles,  supplemented  later  by  a  specific  knowledge  of  each  particular 
business. 

Of  greatest  Importance  Is  the  training  of  the  organizing  and  administrative 
heads.  The  qualifications  for  these  two  branches  of  business  service  are  dif- 
ferent, but  the  same  person  is  frequently  called  upon  to  act  in  this  double 
capacity.  The  knowledge  of  general  principles  In  reference  to  the  economic 
forces  that  affect  his  business  are  of  greater  importance  to  the  organizing  chief 
than  to  the  administrator,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  accounting,  office  practices, 
and  daily  trade  movements  are  necessary. 

Elementary  schools  of  commerce  prepare  largely  clerics;  the  higher  schools, 
exi>erts  In  buying,  selling,  and  advertising,  organizing  and  administrative  chlefia. 
The  latter  schools,  owing  to  the  complex  character  of  society  to-day,  must  tQ> 
dude  studies  that  will  furnish  culture  and  arouse  in  the  students  lofty  aspira- 
tions. The  lower  schools  must  inculcate  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  higher 
schools  establish  a  sense  of  social  and  Industrial  Justice.  The  instruction  given, 
however,  must  be  practical  above  all.  Practical  courses  must  be  glvei  wherry 
students  may  be  trained  to  observe  and  coordinate  phenomena  of  Interest  to 
them,  and  to  test  their  own  productions  by  comparing  them  with  actual  results. 
The  problems  studied  should  be  similar  to  those  with  whlqh  the  students  vrlll 
be  confronted  in  the  practical  business  world. 
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The  acting  chairman  read  tiie  following  abstract  of  the  paper  by 
Prof.  Bennett: 

PREPARATION  FOR  A  BUSINESS  CAREER  IN  CHILE:  LATIN-AMERI- 
CAN STANDPOINT  ON  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

By  Fbangisco  A  Bennstt. 

The  Instltuto  Nacional  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  established  in  1813,  holds  to-day 
a  leading  position  among  the  secondary  training  schools.  The  Memorla  Minis- 
terial of  1889  contains  plans  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  of  com- 
merce. Vocational  training  in  agriculture  and  mining  had  been  developed  prior 
to  this  date.  The  Instltuto  Comercial  of  Santiago  was  established  with  the 
hope  of  creating  a  college  of  commerce  similar  to  the  college  of  commerce  of 
Antwerp  and  the  college  of  advanced  commercial  studies  of  Paris.  A  Belgian 
gentleman  was  invited  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the  school.  The  idea 
of  establishing  a  commercial  university  was  then  abandoned,  and  a  plan  pro- 
IX)sed  to  establish  instead  practical  schools  like  the  Italian  technical  institutes. 
The  disparity  in  plans  proposed  has  resulted  in  creating  a  type  of  school  similar 
to  that  which  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Parlsi  maintains  in  the  Avenue 
Trudaine,  or  to  the  Qerman,  Austrian,  and  Italian  schools  of  the  same  grade. 
There  are  at  present  in  Chile  schools  of  commerce  in  Santiago,  Valparaiso, 
Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Concepcion,  Arica,  Vallenar,  Coquimbo,  Talca,  San  Carlos, 
and  Talcahuano.  The  Institute  Comercial  of  Santiago  is  called  the  Institute 
Superior  de  Comerda  The  institute  has  a  training  course  for  professors  and 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 

Commercial  education  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a  council,  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  which  are,  respectively,  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  the  visitor  of  commercial  institutes.  A  more  or  less  uniform  content  of 
instruction  for  these  commercial  institutes  is  the  following:  English,  Spanish, 
bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography,  commercial  geography  and  history, 
commercial  arithmetic,  natural  sciences  with  direct  reference  to  commercial 
products,  political  economy,  commercial  law,  commercial  writing  and  commercial 
practices. 

In  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Valparaiso,  which  we  shall  take  as  a.  model, 
the  course  is  one  of  four  years.  The  first  is  devoted  to  studies  of  general 
knowledge ;  in  the  second  are  introduced  elements  of  commerce  and  commercial 
arithmetic ;  the  third  is  given  up  to  commercial  theory ;  iahd  in  the  fourth  the 
studies  are  of  a  more  practical  nature  and  are  completed  by  work  in  the 
**  model  office."  Students  and  graduates  of  the  institute  easily  find  remunera- 
tive positions  in  commercial  houses. 

In  Chile,  as  in  the  larger  ];)art  of  South  America,  importing  and  exporting 
business  is  carried  on  largely  by  foreigners.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  com- 
mercial institutes  prefer  to  give  courses  that  will  train  the  native  clerk,  mer- 
chant* and  clerks  for  foreign  commerce.  The  idea  of  the  institute  of  Valparaiso 
is  to  prepare  young  men  to  enter  commercial  establishments,  and,  after  they 
have  learned  the  methods  practically,  to  enable  them  to  organize  on  their  own 
account  and  later  to  help  enlarge  Chilean  business  enterprise.  Some  of  these 
jwdiools  also -consider  for  their  graduates  work  in  connection  with  the  customs, 
consular  service,  railway  administration,  the  teaching  of  commercial  branches, 
etc    For  the  present  there  does  not  exist  the  official  position  of  commercial 


The  Latin-American  point  of  view  in  regard  to  commercial  education  is  rather 
tbat  of  the  Owman  Handelsschule  than  the  American  business  college,  which 
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Stresses  the  application  and  nae  of  certain  tedmlcal  aoqtuirementa.  A  young 
man,  possessing  a  thorough  training  and  a  welMnformed  mind,  can  use  his 
novitiate  in  any  mercantile  branch  to  greats  advantage  and  advancement. 
The  young  Latin  American  with  lively  Imagination  wishes  to  know  always 
cause  and  effect  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  and  labors.  The  Institute  of 
Commerce,  further,  believes  the  literary  course  and  school  prejudicial  to  a  suc- 
cessful commercial  career,  and  is  opposed  very  much  to  receiving  students 
from  the  "llceos."  It  prefers  to  take  students  between  10  and  11  years  of 
age  and  give  them  the  necessary  general  training  basic  to  later  courses  of  a 
more  special  commercial  character  which  will  enable  them  at  the  age  of  15  or 
16  to  take  a  position  as  a  "  Junior  "  In  commerce.  For  those  unable  to  take 
this  course  of  training  in  this  manner  there  are  schools  similar  to  the  American 
business  college.  Some  schools  of  commerce  and  nearly  all  of  the  private 
schools  have  night  schools  for  this  type  of  student. 

Commercial  education  on  the  whole  only  occupies  at  present,  as  a  branch  of 
public  instruction,  a  secondary  place  in  Chile.  In  time,  as  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation improves,  the  commercial  schools  will  prepare  through  systematic  and 
organized  knowledge  for  a  higher  professional  career. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  A  SEPARATE  OR  COMBINED  COURSE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  STUDY— THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  COM- 
MERCE.' 

By  RoswKLL  C.  MoCbsa. 

The  organization  of  the  curriculum  of  a  graduate  school  of  commerce  and 
business  administration  is  relatively  simple.  The  curriculum  of  such  a 
school  may  well  be  highly  technical,  narrowly  confined  to  business  problems, 
and  conducted  by  methods  of  instruction  which  largely  follow  the  research 
plan.  The  ideals  and  methods  of  such  a  school  are  strictly  professional.  The 
school  of  commerce  of  undergraduate  type  likewise  has  professional  ends,  but 
its  ideals  are  less  strictly  vocational,  and  its  methods  more  closely  approxi- 
mate those  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  main  variation  from  the  scheme 
of  the  college  is  in  the  content  of  courses.  A  school  of  commerce- may  so 
organize  its  four  yeai*s  of  study  as  to  realize  most  of  the  primary  aims  of 
college  instruction  in  discipline  and  breadth  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
lay  foundations  for  speedy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  later  business 
life.  There  should  be  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  science  and 
practice.  But  general  educational  aims  should  ever  be  in  the  foreground. 
Courses  other  than  strictly  technical  ones  must  be  woven  into  the  curriculum 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the  student  liberality  of  view, 
intellectual  perspective  that  extends  beyond  and  behind  purely  contemporary 
phenomena,  a  socially  minded  attitude  toward  public  problems,  and  a  mental 
discipline  and  grasp  of.  scientific  and  philosophic  methods. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  curriculum  of  a  four-year  student  should  include 
not  only  required  courses  dealing  with  broad  fundamental  aspects  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organization  and  activity,  but  as  well  properly  devised 
courses  in  English,  history,  psychology,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  and 
biology  or  chemistry. 

I  have  omitted  mathematics  and  foreign  language  work  from  the  list  of  re- 
quired studies.    From  the  standpoint  of  utility,  college  mathematics  is  ordi- 

1  Author's  abstract. 
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zuuUy  not  of  fandamental  importance  in  the  equipment  of  the  hnsiness  man. 
For  purposes  of  mental  discipline  there  are  yarious  substitutes  for  mathe- 
matics. For  training  in  analysis  there  is  ample  scope  in  the  study  of  account- 
ing, of  political  science  and  business  law,  where  the  case  method  is  used,  and  of 
economic  theory. 

Foreign-language  ^tudy  is  usually  urged  because  of  the  discipline  it  affords, 
because  of  its  utility  in  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  because  it  opens  a 
new  ayenue  to  an  anderstanding  of  the  literature  and  life  of  other  people. 
From  the  disciplinary  standpoint  the  disadvantage  is  that  results  are  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  time  spent  in  study.  Equivalent  discipline  may  be 
secured  more  readily  in  other  ways.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  service- 
ableness  the  great  difficulty  is  that  not  more  than  1  student  in  25  gets  enough 
out  of  his  course  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  For  the  few  who  may  have  subse- 
quent use  for  a  language,  ample  provision  should  be  made;  but  the  many 
should  not  be  forced  into  a  meaningless  routine  looking  toward  ends  that  are 
not  realized.  The  opening  of  new  fields  of  culture  is  quite  as  vain  for  the 
usual  student  as  the  utilitarian  ideal. 

With  reference  to  the  order  of  presentation  of  studies,  advantages  preponder- 
ate on  the  side  of  a  mixed  scheme.  In  the  freshman  year  the  student  should 
be  placed  in  intellectua]  touch  with  his  environment — ^physical,  economic, 
social — and  taught  how  to  use  its  component  parts.  The  second  year  should 
emphasize  mental  processes  so  that  he  can  turn  to  principles  developed  in  the 
first  year's  work  and  apply  them  more  fully  to  practical  affairs.  Two  such 
years  should  develop  a  viewpoint,  often  so  sadly  lacking  in  the  amorphous  pre- 
paratory ^ears,  and  should  awaken  enthusiasm  and  help  toward  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  of  affairs.    The  last  two  years  should  be  both  more  general 
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and  more  specialized.  The  business  man  must  have  breadth  as  well  as  special 
training,  for  he  touches  at  some  point  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  problem 
of  his  time.  It  would  seem  unwise  to  exhaust  the  first  two  years  of  his  course 
in  elementary  liberal  studies,  and  then  compress  in  the  last  two  years  the 
routine  tasks  that  prepare  for  his  future  career. 

Let  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  physical  and  business  environment 
exert  Its  influence  during  the'  first  years  while  the  boy*s  preparation  for  his 
career  is  receiving  initial  impetus;  and  do  not  narrow  the  horizon  in  the  last 
two  years  by  an  intense  specialization  that  will  result  in  eflSciency  at  the  cost 
of  a  restricted  intellectual  growth. 

The  university  school  of  conunerce  \s  a  modern  college.  Its  function  is  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  modernized  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  effort 
to  revivify  and  extend  culture  studies,  to  afford  special  traihing  and  to  yield 
a  dearer  insight  into  the  complicated  relations  of  modem  life,  whether  in  busi- 
ness, the  old  professions,  or  in  the  broader  field  of  social  service. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  PROPERLY  PREPARED  INSTRUCTORS  FOR  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  COURSES  ON  DOMESTIC  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE.' 

By  Jaiobs  O.  Egbkbt. 

The  expression  "domestic  and  foreign  commerce**  may  be  described   in 
general  as  standing  for  the  interrelations  of  trade  as  maintained  at  home  and 

^Author's  abstract. 
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abroad.  When,  however,  it  la  considered  as  a  subject  of  Instmction  In  our 
institutions  of  learning,  it  evidently  has  a  wldtf  significance,  inasmuch  as  it 
apparently  includes  the  study  of  business,  a  term  used  in  its  broadest  sense. 
It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  modify  the  title  .of  our  th«ne  by  substituting  the 
word  "  business  **  for  conunerce. 

We  must  consider  first  the  development  of  commercial  study  in  the  American 
college  and  then  the  place  it  holds  in  such  institutions.  Early  schools  of  busi- 
ness were  developed  in  large  cities;  they  were  private  institutions.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  high  schools  of  commerce.  These  prepared  many  young  people  for  a 
business  career,  but  served  another  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  need 
of  training  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Political  economy  was  the  predecessor  of  the  various  related  subjects  of 
economics  now  admitted  into  the  college  curriculum.  Finally  the  graduate 
courses  were  established.  Then  it  was  realized  that  a  more  complete  and  Inde- 
pendent treatment  was  necessary,  and  schools  of  commerce  of  a  collegiate 
and  university  grade  were  begun.  There  are  three  types  of  these  schools 
to-day :  The  school  of  commerce,  which  takes  the  period  usually  assigned  to  the 
college;  then  the  professional  school  of  business,  built  on  a  partial  collegiate 
career;  the  third  type  is  the  graduate  school,  as  existing  now  at  Harvard. 

In  our  desire  to  secure  instructors  for  such  schools  we  must  understand  that 
these  schools  must  be  operated  for  a  double  purpose,  the  training  of  students 
for  a  business  career  and  the  preparation  of  those  who  will  serve  as  teachers 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  devoted  to  business  as  the  subject  of 
instruction.  The  preparation  of  a  larger  number  of  instructors  in  these  sub- 
jects is  vitally  necessary.  We  can  not  expect  in  general  to  draw  out:  teachers 
from  business  life.  The  teacher  must  be  trained  and  must  be  qualified  to 
impart  linowledge.  Three  important  facts  should  be  recognized:  First,  the 
colleges  have  been  prexmring  students  for  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  not  for  the  colleges ;  again,  graduate  students  tend  at  present  toward  the 
theory  of  business.  The  laboratory  method  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  We 
must  first  establish  a  profession  of  business  and  receive  more  recognition  In 
the  colleges.  The  professional  school  of  business  must  form  the  background 
in  the  education  of  teachers.  The  practical  or  laboratory  work  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Business  houses  may  cooperate  with  the  schools  of  commerce  and 
afford  an  apprenticeship  to  the  students,  who  may  there  receive  practical 
experience.  Colleges  of  business  must  be  carefully  organized  with  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  possibilities  of  specialization.  The  problem  will  be  solved 
by  regulating,  adapting,  and  developing  agencies  now  existing  and  empha- 
sizing the  profession  as  the  center  of  interest. 

If  we  consider  our  theme  as  concerned  with  the  special  subject  of  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce,  we  should  recognize  the  importance  of  securing  in- 
structors trained  in  commercial  geography  and  the  colloquial  use  of  modern 
language,  and  particularly  in  the  institutions  of  the  countries  with  which  trade 
is  desired.  The  cooperation  of  business  firms  will  be  invaluable  in  this  par- 
ticular. Finally,  we  must  secure  suitably  trained  instructors  by  requiring  a 
general  education,  followed  by  professional  training,  with  opportunity  for 
qpecialization  and  for  practical  experience. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE  DO  IN  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS?* 

By  George  W.  Hoeb. 

Three  points  are  prominent  in  this  discussion : 

(1)  The  function  of  the  college  is  to  develop  ability  In  its  students  to  give 
efficient  and  versatile  response  to  environment. 

(2)  One-sided  response  of  the  college  product  is  due  to  the  fact  that  experi- 
ence In  the  promotion  and  administration  of  affairs  has  no  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  training  given  by  the  college. 

(3)  Certain  readjustments  are  necessary  to  meet  thi^  situation:  (a)  The 
organization  of  a  system  of  academic  and  vocational  guidance;  (&)  the  estab- 
lishment of  functional  relations  between  the  various  departments  of  the  col- 
lege; and  (c)  the  grouping  of  a  series  of  prebusiness  courses. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  training  for  business  is  the  conservatism  of  the  college 
faculty.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  such  training  is  not  an  innovation, 
but  a  return  to  the  functional  responsibility  of  the  college,  made  necessary  by 
the  acute  maladjustment  of  its  product  to  life.  Three  instances  are  selected  to 
show  the  need  of  training  for  productive  service : 

(1)  The  conservation  of  resources  is  too  serious  a  responsibility  to  intrust  to 
men  without  adequi^te  training  and  foresight 

(2)  The  organization  of  modern  business  demands  a  type  of  management 
that  can  be  provided  only  by  men  trained  in  psychology  and  scientific  methods. 

(3)  Changes  in  standards  of  behavior,  incident  to  our  complex  regime  of 
mutual  dependence,  require  a  trained  insight  into  problems  of  conduct  and 
responsibility. 

Six  general  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  affairs : 

(1)  Vision,  L  e.,  the  ability  to  see  the  signs  of  opportunity  and  responsibility. 

(2)  Mastery  of  scientific  method,  i.  e.,  ability  to  organize  a  situation  with 
economy  and  efficiency. 

(3)  Understanding  of  human  nature,  1.  e;,  ability  to  anticipate  mental  re- 
actions. 

(4)  Capacity  for  self-expression,  i.  e.,  ability  to  deliver  an  acceptable  message 
by  word  or  deed. 

(5)  Capacity  for  recreation,  i.  e.,  ability  to  take  leisure  after  labor,  and  make 
it  profitable. 

(6)  Capacity  for  productive  service,  i.  e.,  ability  to  recognize  standards  of 
worth  more  fundamental  than  financial  profits/ 

From  the  day  that  a  boy  enters  college  he  should  have  sympathetic  advice,  and 
bis  course  should  be  routed  to  meet  his  specific  needs.  The  departments  of  the 
college  should  remember  that  they  are  conducting  partial  processes  only  and 
that  their  work  should  conform  to  the  standards  of  quantity  and  quality  set  up 
for  the  final  product.  The  college  should  insist  that  every  student  acquire,  be- 
fore graduation,  interest  and  knowledge  in  some  specific  field  of  the  world's 
work.  Upon  graduation  the  college  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  place  the 
student  where  he  will  do  the  most  good. 

^Author'!  abstract. 
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FIFTH  SESSION. 

The  problem  of  commercial  education,  as  this  refers  directly  to 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools,  was  discussed^at  the  fifth 
session,  which  was  held  Thursday  afternoon,  December  30,  at  2.30 
o'clock  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building.  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson 
presided. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COMMERaAL  EDUCATION.* 

By  F.  O.  Nichols. 

There  Is  at  present  a  growing  demand  for  an  elementary  school  commercial 
course  to  take  its  place  with  other  seventh  and  eighth  grade  yocational  courses. 
The  purposes  of  such  a  course  may  be  stated  as  fdllo^':  To  provide  vocational 
education  for  a  part  of  the  great  number  of  children  who  leave  school  before 
the  high  school  is  reached;  to  hold  boys  and  girls  in  school  a  year  or  two 
longer;  to  interest  more  pupils  In  a  complete  education  for  business;  to  in- 
crease the  pupirs  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  him;  to 
develop  in  boys  and  girls,  by  concrete  instruction,  business  habits  so  essential 
to  the  largest  measure  of  success  in  any  field  of  human  end^vor ;  and,  in  short, 
to  make  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  count  for  more  in  the  child's^^e^joition. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  wouldjCrame  such  a  cours^that  it 
must  be  essentially  vocational ;  that  it  not  onljTmust^be  vocational,  biit % 
must  be  within  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades;  it  must  also  be  suited  to  the  occupations  that  are  open  to 
such  boys  and  girls;  it  must  be  planned  with  regard  for  local  requirements; 
it  may  well  be  differentiated  for  the  two  sexes,  in  view  of  the  existing  differ- 
ences in  occupational  opportunities  open  to  each ;  it  may  also  be  planned  with 
reference  to  urban  or  rural  requirements.  It  is  also  important  to  remember 
that  while  early  choice  is  extremely  desirable,  Irrevocable  choice  at  such  an 
early  age  will  always  produce  much  harm  unless  the  paths  from  one  course  to 
the  other  are  kept  open  as  long  as  possible.  Further,  it  is  well  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  secondary  education  can  not  be  forced  downward  into  the  lower 
school  without  such  modification  of  subject  matter  as  the  Immaturity  of  the 
grammar-school  children  makes  Imperative.  It  may  also  be  suggested  in  this 
connection  that  the  traditional  business  course  of  the  secondary  school  is 
rapidly  undergoing  reorganization  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  business. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  the  old  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  course 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  grammar-school  boy  and  girL 

In  the  Junior  high  schools  of  this  country  elementary  commercial  courses • 
have  been  organized.  Almost  without  exception  they  include  conunerdal 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  commercial  geography,  business 
writing;  and  English.  They  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  secondary  school 
commercial  course,  notwithstanding  the  important  fact  that  much  of  the  subject 
matter  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  grammar-school  children,  or  the  more 
Important  fact  that  boys  and  girls  of  grammar-school  age  are  not  wanted 
as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers. 

A  better  course  of  study  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  principles  set  fortii 
above  is  one  that  Includes  the  following  subjects:  (1)  English,  with  special 
emphasis  on  spelling,  vocabulary  buUdlng,  punctuation,  simple  business  letters, 
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and  easy  descrlptlTe  work  both  oral  and  written ;  (2)  business  arithmetic,  with 
special  emphasis  on  topics  suggested  by  local  conditions;  (3)  business  writing 
that  will  insure  the  mastery  of  a  good  business  hand;  (4)  commercial  geog- 
raphy, with  special  emphasis  on  place  geography  in  general  and  on  local 
vocational  geography  in  particular;  (5)  civics,  elementary  in  character  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  a  high  type  of  citizenship;  (6)  typewriting 
for  its  vocational  value,  and  also  to  develop  accuracy,  concentration,  neatness, 
etc ;  (7)  first  lessons  In  business,  to  Inculcate  business  habits,  to  teach  simple 
record  keeping,  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  simple  business  practice ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  to  link  up  the  elementary  commercial  course  with  the  high- 
school  commercial  course  in  such  a  way  that  every  pupil  in  the  former  will 
want  to  continue  In  the  latter.  Physical  training,  physiology  aad  hygiene,  in- 
dustrial work  for  boys  and  household  arts  for  girls  will  all  receive  the  usual 
attention  in  this  course. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.^ 

By  Pattl  Monboe. 

There  are  two  hindrances  to  the  development  of  adequate  provision  for 
commercial  education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States:  (1)  The 
general  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  traditional  literary  education;  (2)  the  feeling 
against  any  differentiation  In  our  school  organization  which  involves  special 
treatment  of  different  groups  of  pupils.  The  first  feature  implies  emphasis  on 
preparation  for  the  leisure  activities  of  life;  the  second  renders  difficult  the 
consideration  of  technical  preparation  of  any  sort 

It  Is  this  differentiation  of  the  school  system  into  a  variety  of  kinds  of 
schools  that  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  system  of  Continental  Ehirope, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  South  America.  In  place  of  this  we  have  In  the  United 
States  a  prolonged  elementary  course  and  a  briefer  secondary  course  which  Is 
but  slightly  differentiated  and  is  of  the  same  length  for  all. 

These  two  characteristic  features  are  now  undergoing  changes  which  may 
ultimately  be  quite  radical.  These  changed,  so  far  as  they  have  progressed, 
will  explain  the  present  status  of  commercial  education. 

Commercial*  like  Industrial,  education  is  education  stated  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction, rather  than  in  the  ordinary  cultural  terms  of  consumption.  In  the 
United  States  natural  resources  and  opportunity  have  been  so  great  that  It  has 
been  unnecessary  until  recently  to  organize  education  in  terms  of  production. 
Now,  with  our  approach  to  the  marginal  standards  of  the  older  countries  and 
with  the  great  Influx  of  unskilled  labor,  a  new  attitude  is  necessary. 

For  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  we  have  had  numbers  of  private  commercial 
schools  which  afforded  routine  training  for  routine  business  procedure.  At 
present  there  are  probably  2,000  such  schools  giving  training  to  200,000  students. 
For  some  twenty-five  years  we  have  supplemented  this  means  of  preparation 
with  business  courses  in  our  public  high  schools.  Nearly  2,000  public  schools 
now  offer  some  such  courses  and  reach  about  as  many  students  as  do  the  private 
schools.  The  public  school  has  the  broader  curriculum,  but  the  private  school 
h«ia  the  advantage  of  closer  contact  with  business. 

The  problem  for  the  immediate  future  is  such  an  organization  of  secondary 
education  as  will  place  within  the  reach  of  every  youth  in  the  country  the  op- 
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portunity  for  a  commercial  or  an  indostrial  education  which  shall  not  only 
prepare  him  for  the  business  of  life  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  genuine  educa- 
tion. The  problem  Is  a  wholly  different  one  from  that  of  the  private  business 
school.  The  new  curriculum  must  include  a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  It 
must  consider  business  from  the  social  and  the  national  as  well  as  the  Indi- 
vidual point  of  view.  Many  problems  in  the  organization  and  control  of  these 
schools  have  arisen  and  f^w  have  been  finally  solved.  Satisfactory  solutions 
await  a  longer  exx)erience. 

A  further  need  is  for  the  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  and  the 
problems  of  commercial  and  industrial  education.  There  can  be  no  permanent 
progress  until  the  people  as  a  whole  realize  that  economic  advance,  as  well  as 
political  and  social  stability,  depends  upon  an  adequate  preparation  through 
education  for  dealing  with  industrial  and  business  processes.  Modern  democ- 
racy demands  as  a  guarantee  of  its  well-being  an  increased  attention  to  these 
types  of  practical  or  vocational  education. 


The  following  is  a  r6suin6  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  David 
Snedden,  former  commissioner  of  education  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  David  Snedden. 

At  least  350,000  pupils  are  studying  in  commercial  departments  or  courses  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States.  These  figures  express  quite  definitely  the 
demand  for  commercial  education  in  the  United  States.  They  do  not  clearly 
measure  the  extent  to  which  occupations  of  a  commercial  character  finally 
require  or  absorb  all  these  young  people ;  but  they  bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  parents  see  in  these  occupations  desirable  opportunities  for.  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Let  us  analyze,  first,  the  character  of  the  thousands  of 
pupils  taking  commercial  courses  and,  secondly,  the  general  character  of  the 
instruction  offered. 

0 

For  upvrard  of  half  a  century  private  and  public  commercial  schools  and 
departments  in  high  schools  have  offered  the  most  accessible  and  inexpensive 
opportunities  available  for  an  education  of  secondary  grade  that  seemed  to 
have  a  definite  vocational  outcome. 

Hence,  a  vast  army  of  young  people,  attracted  and  sometimes  fascinated  by 
the  alleged  large  possibilities  of  success  in  business  careers,  have  sought  the 
instruction  and  training  offered  through  conmaercial  courses.  Often  these 
youths  have  been  under  economic  necessity  to  seek  employment  early ;  often,  too, 
tliey  have  either  lost  or  else  never  developed  Interest  in  or  capacity  for  the  gen- 
eral studies  of  high  school  and  college.  Classes  in  conunerclal  studies  generally 
show  a  large  percentage  of  students  of  mediocre  ability  and  also  a  considerable 
percentage  pathetically  eager  to  get  the  equipment  necessary  to  early  entrance 
on  wage-earning  employment  Into  these  classes  have  been  forced  or  have 
drifted  pupils  not  bright  enough  for  the  college  preparatory  work  of  the  high 
school.  What  have  these  pupils  received?  At  all  times  the  larger  part  of  the 
education  could  be  divided  Into  two  kinds — (a)  a  variety  of  definite  forms  of 
training  in  skiU  and  (&)  a  variety  of  forms  of  instruction  in  organized  bodies 
of  knowledge  of  a  commercial  character. 
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Judged  by  any  adequate  standards,  commercial  education  In  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  has,  in  spite  of  its  seeming  successes,  been 
in  large  measure  characterized  by  poor  organization,  ill-defined,  confused, 
and  unscientific  aims;  and  ignorance,  sometimes  willful,  of  the  general  quality 
of  its  output  It  has  thrived  on  the  credulity  of  a  public  deprived  of  opportu- 
nities for  thorough  and  intelligent  vocational  education  and  tempted  by  the 
allurements  of  modern  business  enterprise. 

The  present  is  obviously  a  perl^  of  rapid  transition  in  secondary  commercial 
education.  Partly  under  the  influence  of  the  general  movement  for  vocational 
education  during  recent  years,  the  aims  and  methods  of  commercial  education 
are  in  process  of  liecoming  more  clearly  defined.  An  increasing  number  pf  edu- 
cators recognize  that  any  form  of  commercial  education  which  rests  largely 
upon  abstract  processes,  as  so  often  found  in  high  schools  now,  must  in  the  long 
run  prove  wasteful  and  ineffective.  More  attention  is  being  paid  to  training  in 
skill  in  the  various  divisions  of  commercial  occupations  that  are  being  defined. 
Systematic  comparison  of  various  methods  of  teaching  is  being  made,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  which  offers  greatest  economy  and  effectiveness. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  eCre  many  commercial  occupations  which  are  not  yet 
definitely  analyzed,  but  for  which,  when  analyzed  and  defined,  systematic  train- 
ing can  be  given.  The  beginnings  of  this  movement  we  find  now  in  the  int^est 
dev^oping  in  the  direction  of  training  for  salesmanship,  for  office  administra- 
tion, for  field  salesmanship,  for  advertising,  and  the  like. 

Very  probably  commercial  education  In  the  future  will  make  extensive  use  of 
so-called  "part-time  training,"  by  means  of  which,  after  a  brief  introductory 
period,  the  novice  wfll  spend  part  of  his  time  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  commer- 
cial occupations  and  the  remaining  part  in  schools,  seeking  systematically  to 
correlate  the  practical  experience  gained  in  the  commercial  pursuit  with  the 
technical  knowledge  and  training  which  the  school  is  able  to  Impart. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  COLLEGES  OP  COMMERCE.* 

By  David  Kinlet. 

The  principles  which  control  and  which,  on  the  whole,  should  be  observed  in 
framing  a  curriculum  preparatory  to  a  college  commercial  course  are  these :  The 
subjects  of  study  should  afford  adequate  'mental  training ;  they  should  have 
proper  relation  to  the  civilization,  form  of  government,  and  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity; they  should  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  students;  they  should,  to  a 
proper  extent,  have  a  vocational  relation  to  the  subsequent  course  of  study ;  the 
subjects  should  be  susceptible  of  good  teaching,  and  a  supply  of  capable  teachers 
must  be  at  hand. 

Not  every  subject  that  should  be  in  the  curriculum  meets  all  the  above  tests 
in  the  same  degree,  but  every  subject  should  meet  one  or  more  of  them  as  fully 
as  possible,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  meet  all  of  the  others.  The  general 
Bobjects  which  do  so  are  the  languages,  mathematics,  science,  history,  economics, 
and  x:ivlcs.  The  vocational  subjects  which  meet  these  tests  most  fully  are 
bookkeeping,  business  law,  and  commercial  geography.  For  a  college  course  in 
oonmierce,    stenography    and    typewriting    are    not    educationally    necessary, 
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although  useful,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  take  college  or  university  courses 
in  commerce  are  preparing  themselves  not  for  clerical,  but  for  managerial, 
positions.  The  educational  value  of  commercial  arithmetic  is  so  doubtful  ami 
its  scope  so  unsettled  as  to  make  its  inclusion  doubtful. 

Practice  in  the  United  States  conforms  pretty  closely  to  the  above  theories. 
Taking  tiie  Universities  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Pennsylvania  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  institutions  which  have  undergraduate  collegiate 
courses  in  commerce,  we  find  that  their  entrance  requirements  agree  substan- 
tially with  one  another,  and  also  in  placing  the  emphasis  as  above  indicated. 
All  accept  approximately  from  one  to  four  units,  or  years*  work,  of  high-school 
grade  for  admission  to  their  courses.  The  other  units,  or  most  of  the  high- 
school  work,  are  in  general  subjects. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  college  commercial  course  will  become  more  intensely 
vocational  and  technical.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  vocational  study  in  the  high  schools  preparatory  thereto.  Probably 
the  next  subjects  to  be  recognized  in  the  high-school  course  for  this  purpose  will 
be  business  organization  and  practice,  salesmanship,  and  advertising.  But  while 
the  next  few  years  will  see  more  highly  specialized  high-school  courses  prepara- 
tory to  college  and  technical  courses,  there  is  little  probability  that  these  sub- 
jects will  ever  become  the  main  part  of  the  program  of  the  high-school  boy. 
He' will  still  be  obliged  to  have  his  mother  tongue,  his  history,  his  science,  and, 
for  reasons  aside  from  its  obvious  utility,  his  foreign  language. 

Dean  Kinley's  paper  was  discussed  by  W.  F.  Gephart,  professor  of 
economics,  Washington  University.  The  author's  abstract  of  this 
paper  follows: 

The  demand  for  formal  training  for  business  is  due,  first,  to  the  wonderful 
economic  development  of  the  United  States,  with  its  accompanying  complexities 
In  modern  business  organization  and  conduct;  second,  to  the  rapid  development 
of  interest  in  foreign  markets ;  third,  to  the  splendid  results  achieved  in  devis- 
ing formal  training  for  technical  and  professional  ends. 

The  particular  subjects  admitted  for  entrance  credit  should  not  be  decide<l 
by  an  attempt  to  evaluate  an  assumed  worth  of  a  particular  subject  of  study 
in  secondary  schools.  Any  institution  which  desires  to  organize  a  college  of 
commerce  should  recognize  that  there  are  certain  well-defined  differences  in 
business  activity.  The  chief  courses  of  separate  training  are  for  foreign  busi- 
ness, domestic  business,  with  its  important  subdivisions,  for  technical  business 
positions,  such  as  accountants,  and  for  teachers  of  business  subjects.  Tlius, 
with  a  difference  in  ends  to  be  achieved,  the  value  of  a  subject  of  study  in  the 
secondary  schools  will  be  determined.  The  entrance  requirements  will  have  a 
very  limited  number  of  required  subjects  and  a  large  number  of  electives,  de- 
pending upon  what  line  of  business  the  applicant  expects  to  enter.  Modern 
language  will  be  required  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  foreign-trade  busi- 
ness. A  larger  amount  of  subjects  called  vocational,  such  as  bookkeeping,  may 
be  accepted  from  those  who  expect  to  enter  accountancy. 

Since  in  many  lines  of  business  the  facts  have  not  been,  and  can  not  for  some 
time  be,  correlated  and  scientifically  treated  in  a  deductive  manner,  subjects  In 
the  high  school  which  have  a  large  measure  of  mental  discipline  should  be 
emphasized. 
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SIXTH  SESSION. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  education  was 
held  Monday  morning,  January  3,  at  9.30  o'clock,  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  Building.  .«Mr.  Albert  A.  Snowden  presided.  The  teach- 
ing of  certain  fundamental  and  special  subjects  of  the  collegiate 
business  training  curriculum  was  discussed  in  brief  papers  by  spe- 
cialists in  those  subjects.  ^  Abstracts  prepared  by  the  writers  of  these 
papers  follow. 

LANGUAGES. 

By  Glen  Le^in  Swigoett. 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  aU 
subjects  in  the  course  of  commercial  education.  This  Is  due  to  a  lack  of  texts 
prepared  with  this  kln<^  of  instruction  in  view  and  to  the  prevailing  method  of 
classroom  instruction  in  these  subjects.  Foreign-language  study  In  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States  has  been  fargely  for  the  purpose  of  disci- 
pline in  the  earlier  school  years  and  culture  in  the  later.  This  attitude  per- 
sists in  the  face  of  the  well-recognized  and  insistent  demand  on  the  part  of 
business  men  and  high  Government  officials  that  the  modern  commercial  lan- 
guages be  so  taught  that  students  engaging  In  foreign  service,  consular  and 
commercial,  be  given  the  ability  to  speak  one  or  more  of  these  languages. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  this  ability  to  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as 
constituted  and  controlled.  Faculty  direction  of  courses  of  study,  the  attitude 
of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  method  of  class  assignment  of 
students  are  strong  factors  still  within  the  school  that  act  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  demand  for  a  more  satisfactory  and  practical  plan  and  method  of 
teaching  modern  languages.  The  latter  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  larger 
spirit  of  cooperation  within  the  faculty,  the  growth  of  an  interdepartmental 
esprit  de  corps,  prompted  by  a  larger  sense  of  public  service, 'the  emphasis 
upon  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  through  a  larger  freedom  within  the  departments  of  modern  languages  that 
wUI  permit  either  the  dropping  of  students  from  these  courses,  after  it  is  plainly 
shown  that  they  have  neither  interest  nor  ability  to  pursue  a  course  carried 
on  by  the  conversational  method,  or  their  reassignment  to  special  courses 
carried  on  by  the  traditional  method. 

The  number  of  texts  that  place  value  upon  the  practical  teaching  of  modern 
languages  is  steadily  increasing.  Teachers*  courses  in  these  languages  are 
placing  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  ability  to  speak  as  a  necessary  re- 
qnirement  In  the  study  of  a  modem  language.  Methods  have  greatly  improved. 
There  is  still  lacking,  however,  suitable  texts  prepared  to  give  through  content 
the  essential  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  prepared  by  a  method  that 
is  both  Interesting  and  progressive  through  a  period  of  study  of  several  years. 
This  lack  of  suitable  texts,  together  with  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  conditions  student*s  opportunity  to  pursue  a  modern  language  by  the  latter's 
native  ability  to  take  it,  are  a  serious  menace  and  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  for  the  present,  except  in  a  few  favored  institutions,  in  the  teaching  of 
modem  languages  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  study  of  Latin  should  precede,  if  possible,  that  of  the  modern  languages. 
To  do  this  the  two  elementary  years  of  I^tin  should  be  placed  in  the  grammar- 
school  period.    Sound  pedagogy  and  precedent  argue  for  this.    The  study  of 
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modem  languages  in  the  high  school  and  In  the  college,  on  the  basts  of  election 
and  permission,  can  then  proceed  naturally  and  effectively  and  the  real  aim 
and  purpose  In  the  study  of  all  living  languages  achieved ;  e.  g.,  the  ability  to 
speak  them. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  Patti.  Goods. 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum,  geography  has,  next  to  language, 
the  largest  possibilities  for  service  in  the  way  of  a  liberal  education  for  busi- 
ness. The  phase  of  geography  which  is  being  developed  In  this  service  takes  its 
point  of  view  from  both  physiography  and  economics,  and  attempts  to  find  the 
physical  or  geographic  influences  underlying  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  a 
fascinating  fi^ld  for  both  teacher  and  student.  Though  its  principles  may  be 
firmly  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things,  its  data  are  in  continual  flux  with  the 
everyday  changes  in  market  conditions  and  international  relations.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  prepare  in  or  to  teach.  But  the  reward  of 
such  a  study  is  found  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  constantly  widening  horizon  and 
of  migration  out  of  a  provincial  frame  of  mind. 

The  subject  as  thus  conceived  lends  Itself  very  readily  to  a  year's  profitable 
work  as  a  general  course  in  the  later  years  of  high  school  or  to  trade  schools 
and  first-year  college  work.  The  interest  thus  roused  and  taste  acquired 
lead  naturally  to  the  more  specialized  courses  in  Industry  and  commerce  now 
being  developed  in  colleges  and  schools  of  conmierce.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the 
ground  covered  here  follows: 
L  The  geographic  influences  underlying  industry: 

Position  on  the  earth,  as  determining  climate,  urea,  and  form  of  the  lands 

under  study. 
Land  relief-barriers  of  mountain  or  dissected  land. 

Passes  and  valley  routes  through  highland  barriers. 
Plains  and  their  influence. 
Mineral  resources :  Character,  areal  distribution,  accessibility. 
Climate  as  an  influence  on  life. 

Plant  life,  wild  and  cultivated,  as  a  basis  of  commerce. 
Human  life  and  development,  especially  as  to  stage  of  development,  edu- 
cation and  training,  population  density,  government  participation  in 
Industry  and  commerce. 
II.  The  chief  commodities  of  commerce :  A  general  view. 

Products  of  the  farm,  orchard,  and  range — ^The  cereals,  sugar,  fruits, 

vegetables,  beverages,  drugs,  animal  products. 
Products  of  hunting  and  fishing — ^Furs  and  fish. 

Products  of  the  forest — ^Lumber,  rubber  and  other  gums,  cork,  dyes,  etc. 
Products  of  mines,  quarries,  and  wells — ^The  mineral  fuels,  iron  and  other 
common  metals,  the  precious  metals  and  stones,  building  stones,  cement, 
clay  products,  etc. 
Power  as  a  commodity. 
III.  The  geographic  influences  In  commerce. 

Advantage  of  position  with  reference  to  trade. 
Winds  and  currents  and  the  great  ocean  routes. 
The  organization  of  ocean  conunerce. 
The  development  of  land  routes  of  trade. 
The  development  of  market  focL 
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IV.  Commercial  countries  and  their  commerce. 

Selected  important  countries  studied  as  to  conunerclal  development  and 

possibilities. 
The  growth  of  world  trade  and  the  part  played  by  leading  lands. 

The  last  two  sections  as  outlined  above  may  well  be  developed  as  advanced 
collegiate  work,  and  even  a  single  country  may  profitably  occupy  the  time  of  a 
college  course.  The  work  thus  developed  opens  up  almost  numberless  avenues 
of  special  research  of  university  grade.  In  high-school  work  a  textbook  is 
used,  almost  of  necessity.  But  even  here  much  reading  may  profitably  be  done 
on  library  references,  especially  in  periodical  literature  as  in  the  recent  official 
publications  by  various  Governments. 

No  subject  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  education  by  way  of  the  eye,  since 
photographs,  stereographs,  and  lantern  slides,  or,  better  still,  motion  pictures, 
bring  vividly  before  the  student  the  foreign  lands  and  strange  peoples  at 
work  on  the  production  of  commodities,  or  the  transportation  of  these  wares 
along  the  highways  of  world  trade.  Fortunate,  too,  are  those  schools  in  the 
great  commercial  centers,  where  access  is  easy  to  commercial  museums;  or 
better  still,  where  the  great  industries  may  be  visited,  and  the  actual  work  be 
observed  in  the  handling  and  transforming  of  the  raw  products  into  the  finished 
wares  of  commerce.  Then,  too,  the  subject  calls  for  a  large  and  constant  use 
of  maps.  The  ingenuity  of  teacher  and  student  will  also  be  well  repaid  by  the 
conversion  of  statistics  into  graphs,  which  bring  vividly  before  the  ^e  the  trend 
at  conunerce  and  the  growth  of  nations. 


HISTORY. 

By  WnxjAic  R.  Shkphkbd. 

Too  often  is  history  conceived  and  written,  taught  and  studied,  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  an  adjunct  of  belles-lettres  and  mathematics.  But  the  new 
concept  of  history  as  a  record  of  the  totality  of  human  endeavor,  as  the  story  of 
the  growth  of  mankind  broadly  considered,  is  giving  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  an  organic  vigor,  a  live  practical  utility,  a  genuine  power  of  application  to 
the  problems  of  to^lay,  which  differ  more  coounonly  in  degree  than  they  do  in 
Und  from  those  of  yesterday. 

-In  habitual  conversation  the  world  over,  men  and  women  have  talked  and 
continue  to  talk  about  business,  politics,  and  the  weather,  domestic  relations, 
children,  and  servants,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  what  is  ordinarily  supposed 
to  constitute  material  for  history.  These  men  and  women  were  and  are 
living  creatures,  not  animated  books;  their  habitat  was  and  is  the  bright  and 
busy  earth  at  large  and  not  the  dark  and  motionless  shelving  of  a  library. 
What  they  have  done  and  thought  are  the  things  in  general  that  interested  them 
then,  interest  them  now,  and  will  continue  to  interest  them  until  the  end  of 
time.  Such  things  are  the  veritable  stuff  out  of  which  history  as  a  living 
record  of  human  conduct  is  made. 

History,  as  the  word  goes  and  as  the  child  finds  it,  is  only  too  apt  to  be  dull, 
and  hence  profitless  for  the  youthful  if  not  also  for  the  adult  mind.  Yet  it  can  be 
made  interesting,  and  hence  valuable,  simply  by  humanizing  it. 

What  people  to-day  really  care  to  know  about  their  predecessors  on  this  planet 
is  what  the  latter  did  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life;  just  how,  in  fact,  thej 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  Obviously,  then,  studies  aimed  at  afford- 
ing a  practical  familiarity  with  the  methods  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  the  cealm 
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of  business  should  include  the  story  of  what  our  ancestors  have  accom- 
plished in  the  same  realm»  pointing  out  the  respects  in  which  they  failed  and  in 
which  they  succeeded,  and  why.  The  manifold  relationships  In  the  actual 
dealings  of  people  with  one  another,  in  their  application  of  the  treasures  of 
earth  to  human  welfare,  these  are  the  themes  on  which  emphasis  should  be 
laid.  How  our  forbears  procured  the  wherewithal  to  eat  and  wear  and  shelter 
themselves,  how  such  things  were  produced,  exchanged,  and  consumed;  how 
our  parents  through  the  ages  contrived  to  fashion  themselves  into  an  ordered 
society,  and  how  they  cooperated  to. render  tliis  woild  a  better  place  In  which 
to  dwell,  are  questions  rising  in  the  youthful  mind  which  call  for  an  adequate 
answer. 

Politics  and  war,  the  topics  that  hitherto  have  crammed  the  pages  of  "  history,*' 
and  commonly  made  them  as  dead  as  the  personages  of  whom  they  treated, 
should  be  relegated  to  the  few  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclination  to 
learn  about  them.  What  the  teacher  in  the  modern  school  of  commerce  has  to 
present  is  social  history,  in  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  term.  This  will  embrace 
a  record  of  doings  in  the  fields  of  industry,  trade,  and  transportation  not  only, 
but  in  those  of  the  evolution  of  groups  and  classes  in  the  community,  their 
characteristics  and  relationships,  their  thoughts,  and  their  deeds,  as  aifecting 
the  development  of  mankind,  quite  apart  from  the  spectacular  achievements 
of  the  soldier  and  the  lawgiver. 

The  scarcity  of  available  textbooks  on  organic  history  of  the  sort  need  not 
daunt  the  teacher  who  realizes  the  value  of  it.  If  he  will  search  throui^h  the 
conventional  works,  he  will  fi^nd  many  a  chapter,  many  a  paragraph,  and  even 
a  sentence  to  serve  his  purpose ;  for  even  the  mere  narrator  of  wars  and  politics 
could  not  avoid  altogether  the  less  spectacular  or  extraordinary,  and  hence  the 
more  human,  and  the  more  interesting,  in  his  record.  Diligently  to  seek  them 
out,  and  to  set  them  forth  means  the  study  of  a  genuine  history  that  *'  teaches,'* 
and  does  "  repeat  itself." 


GOVERNMENT. 

By  Jesse  S.  Reeves. 

In  this  paper  consideration  is  given  to  conditions  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  only. 

1.  Prerequisites,  not  only  for  the  study  of  government,  but  also  for  general 
preparation  in  foreign  commerce : 

(a)  Familiarity  with  foreign  languages  and  literatures.  The  deficiency  noted 
is  that  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  is  too  often  delayed  until  after  en> 
trance  into  college. 

<&)  A  knowledge  of  geography.  The  ignorance  of  college  students  In  this  field 
is  notorious.  It  is  a  burden  upon  the  college  instructor  in  the  fields  of  history, 
economics,  and  political  science,  as  well  as  in  higher  commercial  education  in  the 
narrower  sense. 

(c)  Ck)llege  training  in  history  and  economics  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one 
year's  course  In  each. 

2.  Training  in  government  is  admitted  to  be  of  less  direct  vocational  valae 
in  the  field  of  higher  commercial  education  than  is  training  in  economics, 
finance,  and  transportation. 

8.  The  courses  suggested : 

(a)  An  elementary  course  In  government  which  should  cover  the  field  of 
American  political  institutions,  but  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  included 
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within  sach  a  course  a  treatment  of  the  governments  -  of  other  countries, 
Baropean  and  American,  in  order  to  obtain  a  less  provincial  point  of  view 
and  a  broader  horizon. 

(6)  Ck>mmercial  law,  which  should  be  based  not  upon  the  English  common 
law,  but  upon  the  legal  ideas  common  to  all  civilized  countries. 

(c)  Private  international  law,. in  order  that  the  fundamental  differences  in 
the  great  legal  systems  of  the  world  may  be  appreciated. 

id)  Public  international  law,  in  order  that  the  student  of  international 
commerce  may  become  familiar  with  the  gi'eater  legal  conceptions  which  bind 
states  together,  and  so  develop  broader  sympathies  and  a  conception  of  the 
international  mind. 

Finally,  while  these  studies  are  primarily  cultural,  it  is  suggested  that 
they  may  ultimately  be  of  the  highest  vocational  value. 


MATHEMATICS. 
By  Everett  W.  Lobd. 

Between  the  colleges  and  the  business  world  there  has  been  a  gulf  which 
sometimes  has  seemed  impassable.  Not  a  few  eminent  men  of  affairs  have 
maintained  that  the  college  course  tended  rather  to  unfit  a  young  man  for  busi- 
ness than  to  aid  his  advancement.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  college  pro- 
fessor has  considered  the  world  of  commerce  wholly  apart  from  his  sphere 
and  has  disdained  any  connection  with  business  men  other  than  that  sometimes 
necessary  when  the  latter  were  allowed  to  contribute  toward  an  educational 
endowment  In  spite,  of  this  feeling,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  college 
men  in  the  past  few  years  have  gone  into  business.  These  men  have  insisted 
that  the  colleges  should  recognize  the  importance  of  business  as  a  profession, 
and  that  business  men  should  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  learning  some- 
thing from  college  courses.  One  after  another,  leading  educational  institu- 
tions have  offered  courses  in  business  or  have  even  established  departments  of 
business  administration  or  commerce.  The  teaching  of  mathematics  has 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  these  business  courses.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
particular  connection  between  higher  mathematics,  trigonometry,  calculus,  or 
even  higher  algebra,  and  the  routine  mathematical  transactions  of  buying  and 
selling.  A  study  of  the  catalogues  of  the-  various  schools  of  commerce  and 
business  administration  shows  that  few  of  them  have  included  college  mathe- 
matics in  their  course.  As  a  rule,  these  colleges  have  limited  their  teaching  to 
higher  accountancy,  to  statistics,  and  phases  of  mathematics  included  in 
marketing  and  economic  courses.  The  study  of  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
has  involved  some  mathematics,  although  little  more  than  phases  of  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  the  study  of  insurance  has  brought  in  a  specialized  type  of 
mathematical  work — the  theory  of  probabilities  and  actuarial  mathematics. 

Hie  school  with  which  I  am  most  intimately  familiar,  the  college  of  business 
administrhtion  of  Boston  University,  includes  in  its  complete  course,  leading  to 
the  degree  in  business  administration,  not  only  the  mathematics  of  accounting, 
but  applications  of  algebra  and  geometry,  a  study  of  logarithms,  and,  in  one  of 
its  divisions,  the  same  work  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  that  is  required 
of  freshmen  in  a  course  in  liberal  arts.  The  applications  of  algebra  and 
geometry  are  found  to  be  of  direct  help  to  the  young  business  man,  while  the 
training  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  is  warranted  as  the  stimulant  to 
scientific  observation  and  accurate  record — two  things  of  the  utmost  importance 
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to  the  basinesB  man.  When  making  up  the  course  of  this  college,  the  writer 
conferred  with  many  business  men,  including  banJcers  and  merchants  in  various 
lines,  asking  them  for  their  opinion  on  the  subjects  to  be  required  of  the  college 
student  who  aspired  to  excel  in  business.  In  no  case  did  one  of  these  business 
men  suggest  the  higher  mathematics ;  indeed,  several  of  them  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  any  mathematical  study  beyond  that  needed  for  work  in  accounting 
was  little  more  than  a  superfluity.  College  men,  when  consulted  about  the 
same  matter,  varied  in  their  opinions  largely  according  to  their  individual 
tastes  for  or  against  mathematics.  In  spite  of  the  unanimity  of  opposition  or 
of  indifference  shown  by  active  business  men  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
we  have  found  that  the  modicum  of  mathematical  training  included  in  our 
course  gives  good  results.  We  shall  not  extend  the  requirements  to  include  any 
other  of  the  traditional  college  mathematics,  but  we  shall  continue  to  allow  our 
students  to  elect  higher  mathematical  subjects  as  part  of  their  general  course, 
and  we  shall  encourage  such  elections  when  students  show  marked  mathematical 
ability. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE. 

By  Chables  Lee  Rafeb. 

The  fact  that  In  many  countries  the  great  majority  of  trades  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  credit,  that  much  of  the  productive  work  rests  upon  credit,  should 
easily  convince  us  of  the  vital  importance  of  banking  and  credit.  To  make  a 
course  on  banking  and  finance  vital,  the  important  steps  and  instruments  in  the 
process  of  banking  practice,  as  well  as  the  chief  factors  in  commerce  and  indus- 
try, must  receive  large  consideration.  The  study  should  make  clear  and  real 
the  functions  and  workings  of  the  bank,  the  chief  credit  institution  which  we 
have,  as  it  accumulates  its  resources — capital,  surplus,  deposits,  and  credit — 
and  as  it  makes  loans  of  these  resources  to  the  active  producers  of  commodities. 
The  part  which  bank  reserves  play  in  banking  practice  and  in  credit  and  busi- 
ness stability  should  be  intelligently  grasped  by  the  students.  How  large  they 
should  be  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  bank  and  of  its  depositors  and  note 
holders,  and  where  they  should  be  mobilized  for  use  when  the  call  comes  for 
them,  are  fundamental  questions  which  bankers  have  to  answer;  and  the  an- 
swers should  always  be  in  terms  of  the  actual  business  and  political  conditions. 

The  work  performed  by  the  various  types  of  banks  should  be  known.  Special 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work  and  the  re- 
sults of  centralized  banking  and  of  the  decentralized  system.  The  weakness  of 
the  completely  decentralized  system  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
should  constantly  be  contrasted  with  the  strong  points  of  the  most  effective 
European  banks.  To  discover  how  much  of  governmental  regulation  and  what 
its  form  should  be,  to  make  the  banking  practice  sutHciently  safe  and  stable, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  managers  to  perform  their  work  with  elasticity, 
according  to  business  and  financial  conditions,  \s  one  of  the  precious  discoveries 
of  a  country.  Because  the  bank  should  always  be  prepared  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  it  owes  to  its  depositors  and  note  holders,  and  because  it  should 
always  accommodate  business  with  the  maximum  loan  of  its  resources,  the 
problem  of  converting  its  assets  into  cash  when  it  most  needs  it  is  highly  im- 
portant One  solution  of  such  a  problem  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  investment  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  resources  in  the  most  salable  forms  of  loans. 

Three  more  or  less  distinct  fields  are  open  for  the  investment  of  bank  credit : 
(1)  Local,  (2)  national,  (8)  international.    The  banking  system  of  a  country 
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should  perform  services  in  all  of  these  fields ;  it  must  do  so  before  it  can  render 
the  most  complete  service.  And  banking  in  the  international  field,  as  well  as 
in  the  national  and  local,  stimulates  the  broadest  possible  Intercourse  and  con- 
fidence and  promotes  solidarity  of  business.  The  student  should  know  the 
function  and  the  working  of  the  more  Important  Instruments  of  bank  credit 
and  finance — ^the  check,  bank  draft,  documentary  bill  of  exchange,  commercial 
bill,  finance  bill,  etc. 

To  understand  the  money  market  and  rate  is  no  easy  task,  but  the  student 
must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  these  before  he  can  hope  to  know  banking  and 
finance.  The  money  market  and  rate  may  at  times  be  largely  controlled  by 
Government  finance,  as  is  evidenced  now  in  many  of  the  Euroi)ean  countries. 
Ordinarily  private  finance — ^the  discounting  of  commercial  and  industrial  paper 
or  lending  on  promissory  notes  secured  by  stock-exchange  securities — splays  the 
larger  part  in  the  control  of  the  money  market  and  rate.  The  money  market 
and  rate  may  be  local,  national,  or  international,  and  their  scope  exercises  a 
large  influence  upon  banking  and  finance.  No  one  can  make  the  most  effective 
study  of  banking  and  finance  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  business,  of  the  making  of  the  raw  materials  and  their  finished  goods,  as 
well  as  their  exchange.  Banking  and  finance  are  fundamentally  attached  to 
the  forces  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  commodities. 

Textbooks  should  be  used  as  the  general  /guide,  but  they  must  be  supple- 
mented by  much  reading  in  general  economics  and  government.  To  make  the 
course  closely  connected  with  the  real  currents  of  life,  the  daily  newspapers 
and  the  weekly  bank  statements,  such  as  are  issued  by  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  and  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  must  be  read.  By  a  combination  of 
texts,  readings,  and  his  own  enthusiastic  interest,  the  teacher  may  bring  to  the 
minds  of  the  students  the  leading  principles  of  banking  and  finance  and  the 
more  important  facts  of  the  operation  of  these  principles  in  everyday  business 
life.  The  task  is  a  large  one,  but  it  will  pay  a  large  percentage  on  the 
investment. 


STATISTICS. 

By  B.  Dana  Difband. 

This  paper  has  reference  to  the  teaching  of  statistics  in  institutions  of  col- 
legiate or  university  rank  which  a}m  to  pr^are  students  for  a  business  career. 
The  enormous  part  played  by  statistics  in  modem  industrial  and  commercial 
life  shows  their  importance  in  the  curriculum.  Many-  of  the  courses  ordinarily 
oifered  in  schools  for  business  training  include  statistical  Information  as  part 
of  their  subject  matter;  for  example,  courses  in  conunercial  and  industrial 
geography,  corporation  problems,  transportation,  money  and  banking,  and  the 
lik&  Students  in  such  courses  should  be  made  familiar  by  actual  use  with  the 
more  important  sources  of  statistical  information  and  taught  the  critical  use 
of  the  data. 

There  is  need,  however,  for  specialized  courses  dealing  with  the  statistical 
method*  Practically  all  students  preparing  for  business  might  well  be  given 
at  least  one  such  course,  as  in  after  life  they  will  often  need  to  use  statistical 
material  and  should  be  able  to  grasp  it  readily,  interpret  it  clearly,  and  present 
it  effectively  to  others.  There  is  also  increasing  demand  both  in  public  and 
private  employment  for  expert  statisticians,  and  advanced  statistical  courses 
sbould  be  offered  for  those  who  aim  to  become  such. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  statistical  courfies  in  the  majority  of  institutloiui 
should  enter  into  very  advanced  mathematical  regions.  Instruction  in  the 
higher  statistical  mathematics  may  be  confined  to  a  few  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  school  of  business  training  should  not  aim  to  turn  out  skilled 
statistical  clerks.  Practice  in  the  simpler  mathematical  and  graphical  processes 
should  be  chiefly  incidental  to  practice  in  tl^e  application  of  analytical  methods. 

The  most  important  desideratum  In  statistical  work  is  accuracy  in  the 
original  data,  and  much  place  should  be  given  to  instruction  in  methods  of  pre- 
paring schedules  of  inquiries  and  instructions  for  filling  them,  and  in  methods 
of  collecting  data  in  the  field.  Practical  experience  Is  essential  in  connection 
with  such  instruction,  as  in  fact  in  connection  with  all  parts  of  a  statistical 
course.  Instruction  in  methods  of  compilation  should  lay  stress  upon  the  close 
connection  between  the  methods  applicable  to  a  given  set  of  data  and  the  final 
methods  of  presentation  and  analysis  to  which  it  is  intended  to  subject  the 
results.  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  form  of  tabular  and  graphical  pre8entati«>n, 
as  well  as  upon  analysis.  Much  of  the  value  of  statistics  is  lost  because  people 
can  not  understand  them.  Absolute  clearness  of  form  and  proper  perspective 
are  essential.  Finally,  courses  in  statistics  should  obviously  train  the  student 
to  apply  adequate  methods  of  mathematical  and  graphic  analysis.  Much  of 
published  statistics  is  only  raw  material,  from  which  lessons  of  great  value 
might  be  drawn  by  trained  men. 

In  every  course  iti  statistical  method  students  should  be  given  abundant 
practice  work.  There  should  be  a  well-equipped  laboratory.  Much  Instruction 
by  lecture  or  textbook  will  leave  the  student  incapable  of  actually  doing  suc- 
cessful statistical  work  in  his  later  career. 


Papers  on  the  teaching  of  the  very  important  subject  of  accounting 
were  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  the  practicing 
public  accountant.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  by 
Prof.  Grass,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University : 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ACCOUNTINO. 

By  Donald  F.  Grass. 

C<)llegiate  Instruction  in  business  subjects  is  a  late  development  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  overcrowded  curricula  and  inertia  in  the  educational  field*  Growth 
In  size  of  business  unit  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  increased  study  of 
business.  Ck)mbination,  large-scale  production,  and  in  some  cases,  monopoly, 
bring  problems  demanding  greater  efilciency  and  men  of  greater  mental  and 
moral  grasp.  These  problems  awaken  people  to  the  greater  need  of  accounta- 
bility of  business  men.  Government  activities  in  the  field  of  business  call  for 
highly  and  broadly  trained  men.  Peculiarly  so  in  a  democracy,  as  they  must 
be  intelligently  responsive  to  the  people's  will. 

Political  questions  like  railroad  rates,  tariff  rates,  and  questions  of  monopoly 
price  call  for  accounting  knowledge  In  the  equipment  of  the  statesmen  who 
would  handle  them  intelligently.  The  response  to  call  for  collegiate  instructloii 
in  business  is  heartily  met  when  need  becomes  clear.  To-day  there  is  scarcely 
an  institution  x>f  higher  rank  that  does  not  give  instruction  in  accounting  and 
allied  subjects. 

Accounting  should  be  considered  from  the  collegiate  point  of  view.  This  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  business  activities  are  economic  activities.    The  real  work 
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of  the  accountant  is  the  tracing  of  values  through  all  their  mutations  In  the 
business  world.  Principles  of  valuation  are  economic  principles.-  All  the  eco- 
nomic forces  at  work  upon  these  business  values  must  be  understood  by  the 
accountant  Their  Intricate  play  must  be  made  a  matter  of  accurate  record 
just  as  they  occur.  The  fundamental  studies  of  the  accountant  should  be  the 
principles  of  economic  theory  and  the  social  organization  of  the  forces  of  pro- 
duction In  each  business  unit  Legal  knowledge  Is  also  necessary  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  business  and  Its  transactions  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
social  organization.  Law  Is  the  expression  of  human  experience  in  adjusting 
equitably  these  relationships. 

Last  and  least  in  Importance  from  the  standpoint  of  university  study  Is  the 
technical  material  of  accounting.  Technical  means  and  method  In  the  handling 
of  accounting  are  infinite  in  variety  and  vary  with  growth  and  development. 
Study  of  all  Important  technical  devices  Is  necessary,  but  is  Incidental  to  the 
study  of  accounting  principles  and  problems.  The  aim  is  to  give  knowledge  of 
underlying  principles,  and  capacity  to  meet  comprehensively  a  new  problem. 


A  r6suni£  of  Mr.  Geijsbeek's  paper  follows.  Mr.  Geijsbeek  was 
for  four  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Public  Accoimtants,  which  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful and  continuous  study  of  this  question  since  1911. 

ACCOUNTING. 

» 

By  John  B.  Qeusbeek. 

1.  WJiat  kind  of,  accounting  is  meant. — ^The  accounting  here  treated  Is  the 
work  of  the  expert  accountant,  who  aids  materially  In  the  management  of  busi- 
ness by  furnishing  financial  statement  and  data,  after  the  work  of  the  entry 
derk  Is  complete. 

2.  The  education  of  a  person  desiring  to  become  an  accountant, — ^The  account- 
ant should  receive  Just  as  ample  an  education  as  the  manager.  This  is  to 
enable  him  to  execute  his  duties  with  the  greatest  sureness  and  effectiveness. 
His  education  must  be  accomplished  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  and  through 
altogther  different  routes  from  that  of  experience. 

3.  The  necessity  for  such  an  education. — ^The  public  and  high  schools  furnish 
no  education  of  help  to  the  accountant,  as  the  commercial  courses  in  these 
schools  only  give  good  Instruction  in  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  in  which  he 
Is  not  interested.  Very  little  knowledge  Is  obtained  in  the  lower  schools  that  is 
of  real  value  to  the  student,  and  It  Is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  curricula  of 
American  schools  should  be  greatly  changed,  so  as  to  really  furnish  a  practical 
instruction.  The  necessity  for  commercial  education  Is  more  Important  than 
ever  on  account  of  the  present  war,  which  will  affect  the  American  trade  by 
greatly  increasing  It 

4.  It  should  he  a  college  education. — Aa  the  accountant  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  mature  mind  of  the  management  of  the  firm,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a  mature  education,  and  this  can  only  be  received  in  a  college. 

5.  The  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. — ^The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  make  the 
courses  as  practical  as  they  will  be  found  In  actual  business.  The  author  sug- 
gests a  method  similar  to  the  clinic  service  of  the  doctor.  He  suggests  letting 
the  student  work  under  guidance  on  the  books  of  charitable  institutions  and 
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small  business  concerns.    The  progress  would  be  much  greater  and  tlie  knowl- 
edge obtained  more  profound. 

6.  T?ie  qualifications  of  the  student. — ^Before  beginning  the  study  of  account- 
ing, the  student  should  possess  a  thorough  general  education  which  will  enable 
him  to  understand  the  use  of  technical  terms  and  fully  grasp  the  instruction 
offered  him.  He  should  have  a  good  foundation  in  commercial  history,  com- 
mercial geography,  commercial  law,  commercial  economics,  and  like  subjects; 
and,  above  all,  he  should  be  master  of  the  language  he  is  to  use  and  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  other  foreign  tongues.  It  is  thus  easily  seen  that  accounting 
can  not  be  fruitfully  taught  before  the  third  year  of  a  collegiate  eddcation. 

7.  The  postgraduate  course  seems  better. — ^The  postgraduate  course  seems 
more  adequate  to  prepare  a  man  for  this  work,  as  only  a  graduate  possesses 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  so  lacking  in  the  college  man.  As  business  ability 
consists  chiefly  in  grappling  seriously  with  the  daily  problems,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  training  in  dirpcting.  ability  should  only  be  given  to  graduates  and  not 
to  undergraduates.  The  author  does  not  mean  by  this  that  instruction  should 
only  be  given  to  the  college  graduate,  but  desires  rather  that  the  course  be 
one- of  college  education  for  business  men  than  of  business  education  for  college 
men,  and  concludes  by  regretting  the  formalities  required  of  business  men  who 
seek  to  enter  colleges  after  having  acquired  sound  experience  in  the  world  of 
business  and  practical  affairs. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  courses  in  accounting  are  very  numerous,  but  in 
general  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  Philosophy  of  accounts;  practical 
accounting;  accounting  procedure;  accounting  systems;  simple  accounting 
problems;  advanced  accounting  problems;  auditing;  advanced  auditing;  pri- 
vate auditing ;  accountants*  reports ;  corporation  finance ;  accountancy  of  invest- 
ments ;  and  cost  accounting. 


BUSINESS  LAW. 

By  Wabd  W.  Piebson. 

An  investigation  recently  completed  by  the  business  law  department  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the^  University  of  Pennsylvania 
brought  to  light  interesting  data  concerning  the  teaching  of  business  law  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  following  is  the  distribution 
of  educational  institutions  reporting:  Universities,  S6;  colleges,  149;  technical 
schools,  14 ;  agricultural  schools,  8 ;  total,  257. 

Ninety-eight  of  the  above  institutions  offer  courses  in  business  law.  Taking 
these  numbers  as  a  basis  of  computation,  we  find  that  over  38  per  cent,  or  a 
little  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  offer  business  law  as  a  regular  study. 

Of  the  86  universities  reporting,  20  have  a  separate  commercial  course  ot 
which  business  law  is  an  integral  part;  20  others  offer  it  as  a  subject: 
under  their  general  curriculum,  while  46  universities  as  yet  give  no  instruction 
whatsoever  in  the  subject.  Of  the  149  colleges  reporting,  12  have  a  distinct 
commercial  course,  including  business  law,  81  offer  it  under  the  general  cpr- 
riculum,  while  the  remaining  106  do  not  offer  business  law  In  any  form.  Busi> 
ness  law  forms  an  important  study  in  technical  and  agricultural  schools. 
Reports  from  14  engineering  schools  show  that  18  offer  courses  in  agency  and 
contracts,  and  these  courses  are  required  for  a  degree.  Out  of  8  agricultoral 
schools  reporting,  8  require  it  before  graduation.  As  to  time  given  over  to 
teaching  of  business  law,  only  2  institutions  offer  courses  covering  four  full 
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years,  these  being  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Tork  University. 
Four  others  offer  3  one^year  courses,  10  offer  two-year  courses,  and  25  have  one- 
year  courses,  while  44  offer  business  law  in  the  form  of  a  short  course  of  one 
term  or  less. 

In  engineering  schools  the  subjects  of  contracts  and  agency  are  emphasized, 
while  in  universities  the  course  is  broader  and  the  study  more  detailed.  The 
subject  in  the  latter  includes  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partner- 
ships, coinporations,  bailments,  sales,  personal  property,  crimes,  decedent's 
estates,  bankruptcy,  suretyship,  guaranty,  and  evidence. 

Fifty-two  institutions  require  the  subject  of  business  law  before  graduation, 
while  46  carry  it  as  a  free  elective.  Thirty-seven  institutions  reported  that 
they  used  the  combination  method,  including  a  study  of  court  decisions,  class 
discussions,  and  the  lecture  system.  Seventeen  used  lectures  and  quizzes,  5 
used  simply  a  textbook,  supplemented  by  lectures;  while  4  reported  courses 
given  through  medium  of  lectures  alone.  The  remaining  number  offer  combi- 
nation of  various  forms  too  detailed  and  numerous  to  mention.  Forty-three 
institutions  reported  that  the  subject  was  taught  by  practicing  attorneys.  Three 
reported  that,  though  not  practitioners,  the  instructors  were  law-school  gradu- 
ates.   In  52  schools  it  is  given  by  instructors  holding  merely  a  college  degree. 

The  subject  of  business  law  was  first  introduced  in  the  United  States  44 
years  ago.  However,  only  13  institutions  have  taught,  it  more  than  30  years. 
Twenty-five  have  taught  it  between  10  and  20  years,  while  during  the  last  10 
years,  49  have  introduced  courses  Jn  the  subject.  This  proves  that  the  number 
of  institutions  where  business  law  Is  taught  has  increased  In  the  last  20  years 
sevenfold,  and  In  the  last  10  years  it  has  doubled.  Out  of  257  institutions 
reporting,  159  offer  no  instruction  in  the  subject  Of  these,  however,  16  are 
contemplating  the  introduction  of  such  a  course  within  the  next  two  years. 
Against  this  number  there  are  but  8  which  at  one  time  taught  the  subject,  but 
have  dropped  it 

The  investigation  proves  beyond  doubt  the  growing  importance  of  business 
law  as  a  college  subject  A  knowledge  of  the  legal  status  of  corporations,  the 
forms  and  functions  of  negotiable  instruments,  and  the  laws  in  regard  to  prop- 
erty fill  a  need  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  business  or  profes- 
sional pursuits.  There  is  probably  no  other  subject  which  fills  so  wide  a  gap  in  the 
college  curriculum,  which  has  sprung  into  existence  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
which  gives  greater  promise  of  genuine  service  to  the  world  at  large,  than  does 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  business  law. 


BUSINESS  ETHICS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY, 
By  jAifEs  E.  LouQH. 

Until  recently  business  organizations  and  business  operations  were  frequently 
regarded  as  existing  and  functioning  under  conditions  entirely  peculiar  to  each 
individual  case.  We  now  realize  that  business  is  a  science  and  that  it  is 
founded  on  certain  general  principles.  These  principles  apply  to  all  business 
operations  and  include  among  other  topics  business  ethics  and  business  psy- 
chology. Business  ethics  must  not  be  confused  with  buslyess  etiquette,  or 
with  the  conventions  of  business.  Business  ethics  deals  with  the  principles  of 
morality  governing  business  operations  and  with  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
business  organizations  to  other  organizations,  competitors,  employees,  in- 
▼estors,  and  the  public.  The  same  principles  of  conduct  that  govern  the  action 
of  the  individual  apply  equally  to  the  activities  of  business.    The  obligations 
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of  honesty,  nprightness,  truthfalness,  etc.,  must  be  recognized  by  the  corpora- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  individuals  constituting  the  corporation. 

The  aim  of  a  course  in  business  ethics,  therefore,  will  be  to  teach  students 
to  apply  the  general  principles  of  ethics  to  business  operations.  The  coarse 
should  include: 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  evolution  of  morality. 

2.  The  causes  which  have  produced  morality. 

3.  The  necessity  of  morality. 

4.  A  study  Of  the  virtues  and  duties  with  special  reference  to  business. 

5.  Following  the  discussion  of  the  more  formal  topics  of  ethics,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  practical  development  of  ethics  as  shown  in  the  interest 
of  the  larger  corporations  in  welfare  work  among  the  employees,  the  organiza- 
tion of  cooperative  clubs,  vacation  clubs,  etc. ;  the  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  large  corporations  to  look  on  the  employee  as  a  human  being  rather  than 
as  a  mechanism. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  instructor  himself  should  be  a  man  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  business  conditions  and  who  also  holds  the  highest  reputation  for 
business  integrity.  The  course  must  be  inductive  in  nature,  must  avoid 
academic  discussion  and  formal  definitions,  and  rich  in  illustrative  material 
drawn  from  business. 

The  general  course  in  business  psychology  must  first  of  all  present  in  sys- 
tematic order  the  essential  facts  of  psychology  so  far  as  these  apply  to  business 
operations.  For  example,  attention,  apperception,  sensory  elements,  types  of 
imagination.  Judgment  and  reason,  emotions  and  will.  This  should  be  followed 
by  a  study  of  the  Individual,  his  natural  and  acquired  capacities,  and  other 
traits  that  constitute  the  elements  of  his  personality. 

The  following  traits  should  be  included  In  the  general  course:  (1)  Physique; 
(2)  knowledge;  (3)  mental  ability,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge;  (4) 
disposition;  (5)  the  will;  (6)  trait  chart. 

Following  this  the  course  should  present  practical  suggestions  and  exercises 
for  increasing  the  strength  of  undeveloped  traits.  If  time  permits,  some  of 
the  more  exact  methods  of  psychological  measurement  may  be  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  trait  chart,  or  this  subject  may  be  treated  In  a  more 
advanced  course.  The  psychology  of  salesmanship,  the  psychology  of  advertis- 
ing, etc.,  constitute  special  developments  of  the  psychology  of  business  and 
should  be  given  only  a  very  general  treatment  in  the  introductory  course. 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION, 

By  Akthub  E.  Swanson. 

A  survey  of  the  courses  now  being  offered  in  34  universities  and  colleges  under 
the  head  of  business  organization,  management,  or  administration  indicates 
that  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the  subject  matter  taught  in  these  courses. 
This  is  to  be  explained  principally  by  the  newness  of  the  subject,  since  most  of 
the  courses  have  made  their  appearance  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  study  of  business  organization  and  administration  means  a  study  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  their  structure,  methods,  and  policies,  with  particular  attentioa 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  principles  underlying  and  determining  successful 
business  organization  and  administration,  and  an  additional  study  of  the  ob- 
served facts  and  principles  of  other  fields  of  knowledge  as  they  bear  on  this 
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subject.  These  peripheral  fields  include  especially  economics,  psychology,  soci- 
ology, and  accounting.  Too  much  emphasis  has  heen  placed  on  the  study  of 
organization  and  administration  of  ownership  in  courses  in  businesss  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  This  is  especally  true  if  it  can  be  assumed  that 
students  have  taken  courses  in  business  law  and  corporation  finance. 

In  the  study  of  operative  organization  and  administration  a  course  in  funda- 
mentals should  precede  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  applied  courses.  The 
fundamentals  to  which  I  have  reference  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows :  (a)  The 
functions  of  organization  and  administration;  (&)  the  llmltatlone;  (c)  the  de- 
pendence of  organization  and  administration  on  'the  purposes  of  a  business ; 
(d)  the  delegation  of  authority;  (e)  the  fixing  of  duties  and  responsibility; 
(/)  the  conditions  necessary  to  administrative  control;  (g)  the  specialization 
functionally  or  divisionally  of  authority  and  administrative  direction,  and  of 
the  work  to  be  performed;  (ft)  the  standardization  of  materials,  methods^  and 
policies;  (i)  the  assembling,  classification,  dissemination,  and  recording  of  in- 
formation; (/)  the  personal  correlation  of  men  and  departments,  and  the  me- 
chanical correlation  of  materials  and  equipment;  (k)  discipline;  (l)  incentives; 
Including  all  forms  of  compensation  and  other  iuducements;  (m)  employment 
and  discharge. .  " 

Following  this  elementary  study,  strictly  applied  courses  should  be  given  in 
production  and  distribution  in  which  a  presentation  can  be  made  of  specific 
problems  of  organization  and  administration  in  the  light  of  the  fundamentals. 
In  the  field  of  production  a  course  in  factory  organization  and  administration 
can  well  be  supplemented  with  specialized  courses  in  such  subjects  as  motion 
study,  efficiency  standards  as  applied  to  production  and  production  costs.  In 
the  field  of  distribution  a  course  in  merchandising  or  marketing  can  be  supple- 
mented with  specialized  courses  in  foreign  trade,  advertising,  sales  organization 
and  management,  credits  and  collections. 

Theoretically,  the  value  of  special  training  in  business  organization  and  man- 
agement can  be  supported  on  the  basis  that  there  are  ascertainable  facts  in  this 
field  which  can  be  classified  and  studied.  This  process  is  essentially  educa- 
tional. Supporting  this  assumption,  experience  proves  clearly  that  business 
organizers  and  managers  find  courses  in  business  organization  and  administra- 
tion very  valuable. 


SEVENTH  SESSION. 

The  seventh  session  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building 
January  3,  at  2.30  o'clock.  Mr.  Albert  J.  Snowden  presided.  The 
subsection  on  commercial  education  was  most  highly  honored  on  this 
occasion  with  an  address  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  to 
whom  an  invitation  was  extended  to  address  the  Second  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congress,  the  plan  and  purpose  of  which  he  had 
indorsed  and  encouraged  cordially  and  constantly  during  his  tenure 
of  the  portfolio  of  State.  Electing  to  speak  in  a  general  way  to  the 
establishment  of  relations  through  educational  preparedness,  the 
address  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  assigned  to  this  subsection  as  such  time  as 
he  could  conveniently  attend  it.  Space  does  not  permit  printing  Mr. 
Bryan's  remarks  in  full  in  this  brief  report ;  the  importance  and  sig- 
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nificance  of  which  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  following  quoted  para- 
graphs: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 

In  casting  about  for  a  theme  for  my  brief  remarks  to-day,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  word  "  cooperation  '*  might  well  serve  as  the  point  about  which  to 
group  certain  suggestions  for  which  I  aslc  your  consideration.  Gooperatioi^  Is 
the  growing  word  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  noticeable  everywhere  an 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  nations  to  get  together  in 
matters  of  mutual  concern.  In  the  business  of  life  the  idea  is  accentuated  by  the 
multiplicity  of  corporate  organizations  in  which  individuals  associate  themselves 
for  the  advancement  of  joint  interests.  Nations,  too,  are  more  and  more  con- 
sidering matters  of  common  interest  and  learning  to  give  each  other  the  assist- 
ance which  comes  from  Joint  action.  While  the  unprecedented  struggle  now 
raging  across  the  Atlantic  has,  for  the  time  being,  interrupted  cooperation  in 
that  section  of  the  world,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  suspension  of 
cooperation  rather  than  a  permanent  surrender  of  an  ideaL  Cooperation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  l>een  more  general  because  of  the  greater  simi- 
larity of  institutions  and  political  aims.  The  present  conflict  in  Europe  has 
tended  to  draw  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  nearer  together,  as 
their  dependence  upon  and  power  to  aid  each  other  have  become  more  apparent. 

With  this  introduction,  permit  me  to  suggest  a  few  lines  ol  action  alongr 
which  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  cooperate  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  do  now. 
First,  the  language  tie  which  binds  nations  together  is  a  strong  one.  The 
ability  to  speak  and  understand  each  other  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both 
business  and  social  Intercourse.  The  two  languages  spoken  in  the  Americas 
are  the  growing  influences  of  the  present  century.  The  rapid  Increase  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  would  alone  greatly  influence  the  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  world  during  the  next  century,  and  in  addition  to 
this  the  use  of  the  English  tongue  is  rapidly  spreading  in  the  Orient,  in  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  world.  As  the  Gentrafand  South  American  countries 
are  likely  to  repeat  during  this  century  the  development  witnessed  in  ttie 
United  States  during  the  past  century,  the  Spanish  language  seems  destined  to 
fill  an  increasing  place  in  the  world's  future.  The  very  best  encouragement 
should  therefore  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  in  Latin 
America  and  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States.  There  sre  several 
ways  in  which  this  encouragement  can  be  given.  The  exchange  of  professors 
would  be  one.  If  an  arrangement  could  be  had  by  which  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Central  and  South  America  would  accept  American  instructors  in 
return  for  Latin-speaking  instructors  in  the  United  States,  the  temporary 
exchange  would  not  only  be  helpful  in  extending  the  two  languages,  but  larger 
acquaintances  would  follow,  and  acquaintance  is,  after  all,  the  most  essential 
thing  in  the  improvement  of  international  relations,  whether  social,  business, 
or  political.  I  would  turn  aside  from  my  manuscript  a  moment  to  still  further 
emphasize  this  idea.  It  has,  ever  since  my  connection  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  been  a  growing  thought  with  me,  that  we  have  not  improved  to  the 
full  the  opportunity  to  increase  acquaintance  by  this  interchange  of  professors 
and  students,  and  I  hope  that  those  who  are  here  assembled  will  carry  back 
this  thought  for  consideration  and  development,  because  whenever  a  professor 
comes  to  us  from  any  of  these  Republics  the  students  who  knew  him  there 
will  follow  him  with  their  thoughts,  and  where  he  goes  he  is  apt  to  establish 
a  center  which  will  draw  more  and  more  of  these  young  men  to  the  United 
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States,  and  in  this  country  he  will  become  acquainted  witli  students  and  he 
will  be  able  to  give  to  them  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country  from  which 
he  comes  than  they  can  get  from  books.  Ab  thiis  acquaintance  is  increased 
and  as  these  ties  between  us  multiply,  there  will  be  not  only  commercial  and 
business  advantage,  but  there  will  be  the  advantage  that  comes  from  more 
intimate  political  relations  and  more  friendly  diplomatic  relations  that  rest 
upon  tills  better  knowledge  of  each  other.  Encouragement  also  could  be  given 
to  the  study  of  the  two  languages  by  colleges,  especially  by  those  located  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  northern  Republics  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  where  special  inducements  could  be  offered  to  foreign 
students.  The  United  States,  for  instance,  could  establish  in  Porto  Rico, 
Panama,  and  accessible  points  along  the  Gulf  CJoast,  schools  in  which  special 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish 
history,  and  the  Latin-speaking  nations  could  in  return  offer  similar  induce- 
ments to  students  from  the  north.  In  these  special  schools  young  men  from 
the  United  States  intending  to  go  to  South  America,  and  young  men  from 
South  America  intending  to  come  to  the  United  States,  could  meet  and  while 
preparing  themselves  for  their  work,  acquire  that  personal  acquaintance  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  success.  This  thought  occurred  to  me  first  when 
nearly  six  years  ago  I  visited  Porto  Rico,  and  again  when  I  visited  Panama, 
and  I  have  not  from  that  time  failed  to  think  of  the  opportunity  which  we 
have,  as  a  nation,  to  extend  our  ideas  as  represented  in  our  educational  systems 
where  they  wiU  be  seen  and  taken  advantage  of  by  our  neighboring  Republics. 

The  establishment  of  some  monetary  unit  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  long  been  discussed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  exchange  between  countries.  The  currency  law  now  in  force  has, 
by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  in  foreign  lands,  greatly 
aided  in  the  improvement  of  trade  conditions,  but  it  will  require  some  years 
to  realize  to  the  full  the  advantages  made  possible  by  this  law.  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  the  American  Governments  to 
facilitate  exchange  by  an  arrangement  under  which  they  could  cable  each 
other  deposits  made  with  each  to  cover  foreign  purchases. 

During  my  connection  with  the  State  Department  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  enormous  burden  thrown  on  the  small  Republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  by  the  high  interest  rates  they  are  compelled  to  pay.  I  became 
convinced  that  these  high  interest  rates  not  only  worked  an  injustice  to  the 
countries  that  paid  them,  and  retarded  proper  development  of  those  countries, 
but  these  loans,  the  very  best  that  could  be  secured  under  existing  conditions, 
sometimes  caused  insurrection  and  revolution.  I  learned  of  one  incident  in 
which  the  Government  had  to  pay  22  per  cent  interest.  I  talked  with  the 
representative  of  that  Government  which  was  paying  what  would  seem  to  us 
a  very  excessive  rate,  and  found  that  the  men  who  loaned  the  money  felt 
Justified  in  charging  the  higher  rate  to  cover  what  they  called  the  "  risk."  I 
also  found  that  some  of  these  people,  aftw  being  paid  for  the  risk,  then  asked 
the  Government  to  take  the  risk  off  their  hands  and  give  them  the  profits 
without  the  risk.  I  came  then  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  our  Government  to  remove  the  risk  and  thus  remove  the  burden  instead  of 
allowing  the  risk  to  be  paid  for  and  then  removing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  loaned  the  money. 

This  Ck>ngre6S  has  already  under  consideration  the  possibility  of  cooperation 
in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  embodied  in  the  proposition 
recently  submitted  by  the  President  through  Secretary  Lansing,  which  con- 
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templates  a  joint  convention  providing  for  the  investigation  of  all  diplomatic 
differences  and  arbitrary  boundary  disputes  among  the  Republics  of  Am«ric&, 
a  convention  which  will  go  far  toward  removing  the  possibility  of  armed  con- 
flict between  them.  This  evolution  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  enforced  by  the 
United  States  alone  into  Pan  Americanism,  supported  by  Latin  America  gener- 
ally, will  not  only  insure  a  solidarity  of  sentiment,  but  will,  by  the  union  of 
strength,  lessen  the  expenditure  necessary  for  protection,  in  case  of  a  possible 
attempt  of  Invasion,  especially  since  the  danger  of  invasion  has  decreased  in 
proportion  as  the  population  in  Europe  lias  been  reduced  by  the  enormous  Iocs 
of  life  occasioned  by  the  war. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  deep  gratification  which  I  feel  over 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendship  which  has  made  possible  the  treaties 
already  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  Latin-speaking  r^ublics. 
The  plan,  providing  for  the  investigation  of  disputes  of  every  character,  was 
submitted  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  but  to  Latin 
America  fell  the  honor  of  first  accepting  the  proposal.  The  Republic  of  Sal- 
vador signed  a  treaty  of  this  kind  on  the  8th  of  August,  1913.  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  followed  in  the  order  named.  It  was  not 
until  after  these  five  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  the  Latin-American 
Republics  that  the  first  treaty  with  a  European  nation  was  negotiated,  namely, 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  signed  on  the  18th  of  December  following.  We  now 
have  30  of  these  treaties  connecting  us  with  nations  exercising  authority  over 
three-fourths  of  the  peoples  of  the  globe.  Nearly  all  of  the  Republics  of  Central 
and  South  America  are  included  in  the  80,  and  the  plan  embodied  in  these 
trfeatfes  has  been  followed  in  a  treaty  recently  entered  into  between  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  And  when  could  an  example  set  by  the  western  Republics 
be  more  timely ^  While  Europe,  rent  with  passion,  is  in  the  throes  of  a  struggle 
more  bloody  and  costly  than  any  the  world  has  known  before,  peace  prevails  in 
the  Americas.  On  the  north  of  us,  there  is  an  unfortified  boundary  line  of 
3,000  miles,  and  our  Nation  has  relieved  our  neighbors  on  the  south  of  any  fears 
that  they  may  have  had  of  invasion  or  conquest  by  us.  Nor  is  our  Nation  the 
only  one  in  giving  evidence  of  peaceful  Intention.  On  the  boundary  line  between 
Argentina  and  Chile  there  stands  an  heroic  fi^re,  the  Christ  of  the  Andes, 
erected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  Republics,  a  proof 
of  present  amity  and  a  pledge  ot  future  friendship.  Qod  grant  that  all  the 
American  Republics,  one  in  their  reverence  for  God  and  in  their  worship  of 
His  Son,  identical  in  their  aspirations,  similar  in  their  governmental  methods, 
may,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  faith,  cooperate  in  the  advancement  of 
the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  western  world,  honorable 
rivals  in  helpfulness  and  service.  They  are  joint  tenants  of  a  new  land, 
neighbors  in  a  new  country,  and  are  united  by  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  by 
ties  of  sentiment.    What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder. 


The  character  and  method  of  the  instruction  given  in  special 
schools  of  secondary  grade  were  discussed  at  this  session.  Papers 
on  the  work  of  the  business  college,  commercial  high  school,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  presented,  respectively,  by 
President  C.  C.  Gaines,  Prof.  William  Fairley,  and  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Wertheinu 
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COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
By  William  Faiblsy. 

The  most  striking  recent  development  In  our  secondary  education  lias  been 
along  commercial  lines.  The  reasons  for  this  are  twofold:  The  demand  for 
a  practical  bread-winning  training  for  that  large  proportion  of  our  young 
people  who  can  not  go  to  college,  and  the  demapd  of  business  men  for  young 
people  in  their  offices  who  have  some  training  in  business  operations.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1913-14  shows  the  following  ratio 
of  commercial  pupils  to  the  entire  secondary  enrollment :  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 22  per  cent ;  North  Central  Division,  10  per  cent ;  South  Atlantic  Division, 
8  per  cent;  South  Central  Division,  4  per  cent;  and  Western  Division,  14  per 
cent ;  in  New  York  City  for  1914,  29  per  cent  These  figures  show  very  clearly 
that  commercial  education  is  in  demand  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
business  activity  of  the  several  sections. 

The  aim  of  the  private  school  is  largely  confined  to  the  lower  ranges  of 
commercial  work.  The  public  school  should  have  a  larger  purpose,  manifested 
in  the  length  and  the  scope  of  its  instruction.  It  adds  to  the  technical  train- 
ing some  preparation  for  citizenship.  Most  of  our  commercial  training  is  in 
departments  olf  general  schools.  A  few  of  our  larger  centers  of  trade  have 
developed  the  specialized  commercial  high  school.  The  latter  type  has  its 
distinct  advantages.  There  is  a  lamentable  tendency  for  the  department  in  a 
general  school  to  attract  the  weaker  students.  Even  in  the  special  commer-, 
cial  school  there  is  as  yet  a  too  general  feeling  that  its  courses  and  standing 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  academic  school.  The  remedy  for  this  can  be  found 
only  in  a  change  of  public  sentiment  which  shall  arise  from  the  manifested 
utility  and  success  of  commercial  courses.  The  fact  that  most  girls  enter 
commercial  courses  simply  to  get  a  training  for  clerical  duties  creates  the  need 
for  different  training  for  such  boys  as  wish  to  .prepare  earnestly  for  duties  of 
a  more  advanced  nature.  The  purposes  of  a  commercial  high  school  are:  To 
fit  for  the  simpler  clerical  duties,  to  fit  the  more  earnest  and  capable  to  grow 
into  managerial  and  executive  positions,  and  to  fit  those  who  wish  it  to  enter 
the  commercial  schools  of  university  grade. 

The  course  of  study  ranges  from  two  to  four  years.  The  most  common  type 
is  a  three-year  course.  The  best  schools  offer  a  four-year  course.  And  in 
▼lew  of  the  subject  matter  undertaken  and  the  aim  in  view,  this  Is  none  too 
long.  The  full  commercial  course  should  embrace  far  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional penmanship,  arithmetic,  spelling,  letter  writing,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting.  These  prepare  only  for  subordinate  clerical  work. 
They  are  essential,  most  of  them,  for  the  majority  of  students.  But  they  are 
only  a  beginning.  Rememl)ering,  of  course,  that  we  are  dealing  with  boys 
and  girls  of  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  there  is  need  of  such  other  studies 
as  shall  give  them  as  broad  an  outlook  as  possible  into  the  world  of  men  and 
of  affairs.  An  unfortunate  distinction  is  sometimes  made  in  commercial 
sdliools  between  academic  and  commercial  work.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
music,  there  should  be  no  subject  in  a  commercial  school  which  is  not  regarded 
as  having  a  bearing  on  l&e  future  life  of  the  business  man ;  no  subject  which 
may  well  be  slighted  in  the  student's  estimation  because  it  is  not  practical. 
There  must  be  some  subjects  which  will  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  office 
procedure,  but  will  have  a  powerful  Infiuence  on  general  intelligence  and 
capacity  for  seizing  and  solving  problems.  Moreover,  every  business  man  is 
to  be  a  citizen  as  well*   The  things  that  make  for  citizenship  have  their  place 
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as  truly  in  the  commercial  as  in  the  academic  school.  As  will  be  shown  later, 
it  is  this  very  breadth  of  training  olTered  by  our  better  commercial  schools 
which  the  business  world  Is  fast  learning  to  value  and  to  demand. 

Cooperation  of  business  men  and  associations,  illustrated  best  in  Germany, 
may  be  obtained  by  visits  and  by  helpful  criticism  of  courses  and  methods,  by 
lectures  and  addresses,  by  gifts  of  specimens  and  apparatus^  and  by  entering 
into  the  **  cooperative  system  " — half  time  in  school  and  the  alternate  week  in 
actual  business  employment  Every  commercial  school  should  have  as  ample  a 
museum  of  commercial  raw  materials,  products,  and  processes  as  possible. 

There  is  one  broad,  general  field  which  may  well  be  had  in  mind  in  secondary 
work ;  it  Is  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  We  know,  as  a  matter  bf  fact,  that  a 
good  many  graduates  of  our  commercial  schools  are  being  sought  now  for  Latin- 
American  positions.  Our  schools  will  do  well  to  have  this  growing  possibility  in 
mind.  An  English  writer  has  thus  stated  the  preparation  for  work  in  foreign 
fields: 

1.  An  effective  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  modern  methods  of  importing  or  exporting  goods,  in- 
cluding freightage  and  modes  of  transport. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals  and  of  the  sciences 
bearing  on  his  trade. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  and  the  ^stoms  of  the 
trade. 

6.  To  understand  foreign  tariffs,  foreign  weights,  measures,  and  moneys,  and 
the  exchanges. 

6.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  commercial  documents,  such  aa 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  Insurance  policies,  etc.;  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  commercial  law. 

7.  To  know  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accountancy. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  economics  bearing  upon  commerce,  and  the  use  of  trade 
statistics. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOaATION. 
By  Edwabd  L.  Wkrtheiic. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  United  States  has  for  a  long 
time  been  engaged  In  the  training  of  men  and  boys  for  commercial  pursuits. 
Its  membership,  as  well  as  Its  committees,  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of 
business  men.  The  4,780  secretaries  engaged  to  carry  on  the  various  phases  of 
its  work  are  In  the  main  of  the  business  type. 

From  simply  providing  reading  rooms  and  libraries  in  1851,  the  educational 
work  has  developed  through  the  gradual  additions  of  lectures,  practical  talks, 
educational  dubs  for  study  and  research,  classroom  Instruction  Introduced  in 
1860,  definite  schools  for  both  day  and  evening  students,  etc.,  until  it  has  pro- 
duced those  necessary  lines  of  practical,  vocational  training  demanded  to-day 
for  men  and  boys.  This  kind  of  instruction  gradually  grew  out  of  the  needs  of 
the  men,  because  they  could  not  get  this  training  so  well  In  other  Institutions. 
So  far  as  Is  known  definite  evening  educational  instruction  of  a  vocational  nature 
began  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  are  educational  secretaries  who  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  work.  Last  year  in  the  United  States  there  were 
78,000  different  men  in  the  classes,  with  2,512  paid  teachers  and  4,700  lecturers. 
The  cost  of  these  activities  was  $1,045,900,  of  which  $800,024  was  paid  by  the 
students  In  tuition  fees,  aside  from  the  membership  fee  of  $214,100  more. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  courses  fitting  for  college  and  university.  ISO 
different  subjects  were  taught,  including  every  phase  of  commercial  training. 
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There  are  many  other  forms  of  educational  activities,  such  as  educational  trips, 
educational  moving  pictures,  clubs,  etc. 

The  association  educational  work  is  for  men  by  men ;  it  is  given  at  any  place 
or  time  in  or  outside  the  building  to  any  kind  or  group  of  men ;  the  teachers  are 
selected  for  reasons  of  special  fitness;  courses  of  a  practical  nature  are  pre- 
ferred; classes  in  English  for  foreigners  are  given  free;  and,  as  a  whole,  the 
work  is  conducted  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  self-sustaining. 

Courses  are  offered  as  soon  as  need  for  them  has  been  observed ;  for  example, 
exporting  was  immediately  put  on  at  the  time  when  the  agitation  for  the  need^ 
of  knowledge  began  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Spanish  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of -the  most  popular  subjects,  and  Russian  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
languages  to  be  added.  Glasses  in  business  and  personal  efficiency,  accounting, 
advertising,  and  salesmanship  are  all  very  popular  at  the  present  time.  In  a 
majority  of  the  classes  the  instruction  is  individual.  Discussions  and  inter- 
change of  ideas  are  encouraged  in  the  larger  groups. 

Definite  educational  work  is  being  done  by  the  association  to  acquaint  men 
with  the  business  opportunities  in  Latin  America  and  to  encourage  friendly 
relationship.  Spanish  was  taught  to  about  1,000  different  men  last  year.  Ex- 
porting has  been  taught  in  New  Tork  and  San  Francisco.  Many  associations 
have  had  special  lectures  dealing  with  opportunities  in  Latin  America.  Clubs 
have  been  organized  for  men  to  meet  in  discussion  and  have  conversation  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Definite  plans  for  work  among  the  60,000  Latin- 
American  men  in  New  York,  who  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the  local  city  asso- 
ciations on  arriving  in  the  United  States,  have  been  made. 

The  associations,  with  a  membership  of  620,799  in  North  America,  with  769 
buildings,  its  4,400  employed  officers,  etc.,  offer  an  opportunity  for  diffusing 
Information  about  Latin  America.  From  its  platform  talks  may  be  given  on 
Latin- American  topics.  Books,  magazines,  trade  Journals,  Government  reports, 
etc.,  can  be  introduced  into  the  association  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  in 
many  other  ways  the  present  activities  may  be  extended  to  include  Latin 
America. 


EIGHTH  SESSION. 

The  program  of  the  eighth  session,  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  Tuesday  morning,  January  4,  at  9.30  o'cock,  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  instruction  given  in  special  schools  of  college 
and  university  grade.  Interesting  and  valuable  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the 
establishment,  as  part  of  their  curricula,  of  courses  in  business  train- 
ing. Several  of  the  most  fruitful  of  these  experiments,  as  carried  on 
in  different  types  of  schools,  were  explained  at  this  session  by  the 
deans  of  these  courses.  Synopses  of  their  papers,  prepared  by  the 
writers,  follow: 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY. 

By  MoBTOiv  A.  A]j>bich. 

When  certain  r^resentative  business  men  of  New  Orleans  made  up  their 
minds  that  their  city  should  have  a  college  of  commerce,  they  found  three  groups 
of  people  to  which  they  could  turn  for  help.    First,  there  was  the  city's  organi- 
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zatloD  of  business  men,  the  Association  of  €k>m]iieroe;  SMondly.  thtfe  wts 
Tfilane  University;  and  also  there  were  those  indivldaal  business  men  who 
were  especially  Interested  in  establishing  mature  training  for  a  business  career. 
The  problem  with  these  men  was  how  to  mobilise  and  combine  these  three 
for«P!s  so  as  to  secure  the  active  and  permanent  Interest  of  each  group. 

The  business  men  of  New  Orleans  have  come  to  think  of  their  college  of 
comuierce  as  an  essential  part  of  the  commercial  equipment  of  the  city.  They 
are  of  the  conviction  that  they  can  best  use  the  college  of  commerce  when  they 
think  of  It  along  with  their  exchanges,  their  railroads,  and  banks.  Thus,  the 
happy  situation  has  developed  where  the  business  men  think  of  the  college  as 
their  asset  and  their  responsibility.  The  business  men  do  not  feel  that  their 
responsibility  to  the  college  ceases  with  the  signing  of  a  check.  Tlielr  coopera- 
tion is  of  the  solid,  active,  day-by-day  kind,  and  by  bringing  their  constant 
Interests  and  practical  experience  to  the  support  of  the  college  they  have  pre- 
vented waste  motion  and  formalism  so  as  to  make  every  stroke  tell. 

The  ARfloclatlon  of  (Commerce  provides  ample  quarters  in  its  own  building 
for  the  night  courses  which  the  college  offers  for  buslnessnnen  and  women  (in 
addition  to  its  four-year  day  course  in  the  college  buildings)  and  for  the  public 
Friday  night  talks  of  the  college.  These  Friday  night  talks,  under  the  Joint 
auspices  of  the  college  and  the  Association  of  Commerce,  have  developed  In 
our  city  one  strong  business  forum.  These  talks  are  very  Informal  and  are 
always  followed  by  questioning  and  discussion.  As  a  result  of  this  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  college,  more  of  the 
older  members  of  the  association,  and  more  of  the  members  of  its  vigorous  young 
men's  department,  are  enrolled  in  the  business  courses.  All  this  gives  the 
college  a  business  atmosphere  which  Is  highly  stimulating  to  young  men. 

Now,  as  to  the  support  of  Individuals :  One  hundred  and  four  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  city  have  organized  themselves  Into  a  board  of  guarantors  to 
guarantee  the  expenses  of  the  college,  and  they  back  up  their  financial  support 
with  their  active  personal  Interest.  This  board  meets  monthly  to  hear  de- 
tailed reports  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  to  lay  plans  for  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Its  usfulnesa.  The  college  has  relied  for  Its  success  on  the  conviction 
that  the  public  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  modem  business  man  make  him  ready 
to  support  any  educational  work  when  he  can  be  shown  that  It  is  man*s  size, 
concrete,  and  definite. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATL 
By  Fbedebic  C.  Hicks. 

The  working  plan  of  the  college  of  commerce  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
represents  the  attempt  to  realize  two  main  objects :  First,  to  provide  facilities 
for  commercial  education  of  a  high  standard,  and  second,  to  make  the  training 
fit  the  actual  needs  of  business. 

The  university  is  a  municipal  institution  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  one 
supported  and  controlled  by  the  city,  but  also  In  the  sense  of  one  whose  work 
is  related  directly  to  the  activities  of  the  city. 

The  college  of  commerce  is  new,  largely  the  outgrowth  of  evening  classes 
started  some  14  years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking.  These  evening  classes  were  organized  into  an  incorporated  college 
In  1906,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  plan  outlined  here  dates  from  1912,  when 
the  college  became  a  part  of  the  university.  The  requirements  for  admission 
in  the  case  of  those  contemplating  graduation  consist  of,  first,  the  regular 
college-entrance  requirements,  and  second,  a  two-years*  precommercial  coarse 
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in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  The  two  years'  inrecommerclal  course  may  consist 
either  of  two  full  years  of  liberal-arts  work  or  of  a  combination  of  liberal-arts 
work  and  approved  business  experience,  such  business  experience  being  accepted 
for  one-third  of  the  precommercial  course.  Students  who  come  into  the  college 
of  commerce  with  business  experience  seem  to  have  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  subjects  studied  in  the  college.  The  subjects  studied  are  in  the  main  pre- 
scribed. They  include  economics,  economic  history,  commercial  geography, 
E<ngUsh  composition,  mathematics;  statistics,  business  psychology,  ethics,  money 
and  banking,  and  railroads.  For  certain  of  these  studies,  subject  to  the 
a]K>roval  of  the  faculty,  work  in  German,  French,  or  Spanish  may  be  substituted 
in  case  the  student  is  contemplating  a  career  to  which  any  of  these  languages 
is  essential.  As  a  rule,  it  is  expected  that  the  precommercial  studies  will  be 
completed  before  the  student  enters  the  college  of  commerce.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  he  needs  immediately  some  of  the  training  offered  by  the  college. 
In  such  cases  permission  is  given  to  pursue  precommercial  and  college  of  com- 
merce work  at  the  same  time.  The  college  is  not  primarily  a  degree-giving 
Institution.  It  exists  for  the  puri^se  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those  who 
contemplate  engaging  in  business  or  who  have  already  entered  upon  such  a 
career.  To  this  end  its  facilities  are  available  to  everyone  whose  training, 
either  in  school  or  in  actual  business,  is  such  as  to  enable  him  to  utilize  them 
jvith  profit.  Accordingly,  provision  is  made  for  admitting  special  students. 
*  The  regular  course  in  the  college  of  commerce  covers  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  commerce.  The  work  here  consists  of 
two  parts  carried  on  simultaneously;  the  first  consisting  of  studies  in  the 
college;  the  second,  of  practice  in  business.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  are 
prescribed ;  those  of  the  second  year  are  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elective ; 
while  those  of  the  third  year  are  wholly  elective.  The  class  work  mentioned 
constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  work  required  for  graduation.  The  other  third 
consists  of  business  expedience  and  the  study  of  the  business  in  which  the 
student  is  engaged.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  requirements  for  graduation 
Include  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  relating  to  the  business  in 
which  the  student  has  been  engaged. 

A  full  year's  work  in  the  college  can  scarcely  consist  of  fewer  than  10  hours 
of  class  sessions  a  week,  or  five  two-hour  periods.  If  th^se  sessions  are  so 
arranged  as  to  require  attendance  upon  classes  five  evenings  in  .the  week,  the 
student  whose  days  are  filled  with  the  duties*  incident  to  business  activities  is 
unable  to  maintain  the  standard  which  is  expected  of  him.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion, the  college  provides  classes  in  the  late  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  evening, 
and  no  student  is  allowed  to  include  in  his  schedule  more  than  three  evening 
sessions,  each  of  two  hours'  duration.  To  strengthen  still  further  the  quality 
of  the  student's  worki  we  hope  ultimately  to  be  able  to  require  stated  periods 
for  supervised  study. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  organized  its  commercial  work  as  a  separate 
college  In  the  belief  that  it  could  adapt  the  work  better  to  meet  the  practical 
d^nands  upon  it  Long  experience  shows  that  deviation  of  interest  results 
whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  on  professional  work  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts.  The  subject  matter  which  must  constitute  the  content  of  commer- 
cial education  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Larger  freedom  can  be 
secured  in  determining  this  content  in  a  college  of  separate  orgahization. 
Further,  when  so  organized,  there  can  be  developed  among  the  students  them- 
selves better  professional  spirit  The  teaching  force  of  the  college  consists  of 
three  groups :  The  faculty  staff,  staff  lecturers,  and  special  lecturers.  'Most  of 
those  constituting  the  second  and  third  divisions  are  business  men.  To  utilize 
elEsctiyely  the  services  of  men  of  affairs  as  special  lecturers  in  class  work 
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requires  both  care  In  the  selection  of  men  and  supervision  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  presented  by  them,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  given  In  the  proper  form 
and  fit  the  course  of  which  it  is  a  part  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
Also  the  fact  that  we  do  not  accept  the  services  of  anyone  in  connection  with 
regular  Instruction  without  paying  for  it  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the 
special  lecturers.  Though  the  compensation  is  relatively  small,  our  experience 
has  been  that  it  serves  to  give  a  business  tone  to  the  arrangement  wliich  greatly 
increases  its  usefulness. 

To  comprehend  the  principles  underfylng  any  vocation,  one  needs  to  be  In 
actual  contact  with  those  who  are  daily  trying  them  out.  Only  in  this  way 
can  he  grasp  their  significance  and  appreciate  their  bearing  upon  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  The  method  we  are  now  employing  to  secure  this  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  is  to  place  the  class  work  of  the  college  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening,  from  6  to  7  and  7.80  to  9.80,  so  that  students  may  spend  the  major 
part  of  each  day  in  their  several  business  positions.  A  systematic  attempt  to 
enlist  the  support  of  employers  in  this  part  of  our  work  was  begun  about  a 
year  ago.    The  results  thus  far  have  been  most  encouraging. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  curriculum  of  a  college  of  commerce  should 
include  studies  treating  of  all  the  important  phases  of  business.  Such  is  not 
necessarily  the  case.  However  vital  an  activity  may  be  to  business  success,  it 
can  not  be  taught  until  there  is  something  to  teach,  that  is,  until  the  experience 
in  that  field  has  become  sufficiently  standardized  and  formulated  to  supply  the 
requisite  subject  matter.  In  the  development  of  our  class  work,  the  startltis 
point  is  business  itself.  The  studies  are  planned  with  definite  reference  to 
specific  vocations,  such  as  the  work  of  the  business  manager,  the  salesman,  the 
advertising  manager,  the  credit  man,  the  traffic  manager,  the  general  banker, 
the  investment  banker,  the  accountant  etc.  An  essential  part  of  this  phase 
of  our  plan  is  the  study  of  the  business  In  which  the  student  is  engaged,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  an  earlier  connection.  It  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  will  involve  regular  weekly 
reports  and  conferences.  Specially  prepared  schedules  will  guide  the  student 
in  his  investigations.  During  the  first  year,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
character  and  organization  of  the  business  unit  in  which  the  student  is  em- 
ployed, and  to  his  relations  with  it,  contractual  and  other.  During  the  second 
year  the  study  will  cover  the  character  of  the  industry  to  which  the  given 
business  unit  belongs,  its  history  *and  its  place  in  the  general  field  of  commerce, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  The  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  special  problems 
that  arise  in  connections  with  the  business. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON. 
By  Habbt  B.  Milleb. 

This  school  was  organized  in  September,  1914,  with  H.  B.  Miller,  a  former 
United  States  consular  officer,  as  director  and  seven  leading  business  men  of 
the  State  as  a  board  of  advisers. 

The  first  principle  of  the  organization  of  the  school  is  that  it  should  promote 
the  welfare  of  and  interest  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  productions  and 
prosperity  of  Oregon,  the  scope  of  the  school  to  include  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  world-wide  trade  and  commerce,  the  world's  markets  and 
methods  of  distribution,  and  particularly  their  utilization  and  adaptation  to  the 
resources  and  demands  of  the  State. 
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The  development  of  the  resources  and  indiistrles  of  Or^on  demands  a  world 
market,  and  It  was  decided  that  the  school  of  commerce  should  be  actively 
associated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  and  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  The  school  of  commerce  has  been  accorded  a 
recognition  that  gives  it  benefits  derived  from  these  two  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  department  of  commercial  and  industrial  service,  whose  primary  func- 
tion is  to  be  of  service  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State, 
has  been  established.  It  is  to  be  the  collecting  point  and  source  of  distribution 
of  information  regarding  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  it  is  to  devise  and 
adopt  such  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction  as  will  best  aid  in  develop- 
ment of  these  resources.  The  plan^is  to  select  one  of  the  leading  industries 
and  formulate  a  complete  list  of  questions  covering  the  essential  features  of 
the  industry,  answers  to  which  will  aid  in  creating  and  enlarging  its  markets. 
These  questions  are  handed  over  to  the  Departments  of  State  and  ComiAerce 
and  forwarded  to  the  consular  and  commercial  representatives  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  From  replies,  bulletins  are  issued  which  give  the  Oregon  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers  complete  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  world's 
production  and  consumption  of  the  commodities  investigated  and  the'possibilities 
of  Oregon  in  competition  with  other  States  and  countries.  The  school  of 
commerce  also  has  the  aid  of  State  organizations  in  the  industry  under  investi- 
gation. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  lectures  by  business  men  and  manufacturers  and  by 
representatives  of  the  Federal  departments  who  have  made  investigations  of 
conditions  abroad. 

The  director  and  his  associates  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  a  system  for 
the  exchange  of  professors  between  this  institution  and  some  of  the  South 
American  universities. 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

By  Jebemiah  W.  Jenks. 

The  pxurpose  of  the  New  York  University  school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and 
finance  has  been  to  combine  with  special  courses,  intended  to  widen  the  intel- 
lectual vision  and  to  raise  the  ideals  of  the  students,  such  a  practical  training 
as  would  fit  young  men  best  for  the  technical  work  of  a  business  career.  Em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  certain  fundamental  courses,  such  as  accounting,  business 
Bnglish,  and  a  practical  use  in  speaking  and  letter  writing  of  any  foreign 
language  required,  with,  in  addition,  collateral  subjects  such  as  economics, 
business  finance,  principles  of  education,  the  relation  of  Government  to  busi- 
ness and  the  like.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  active 
business,  so  that  they  pursue  these  courses  largely  in  the  evening,  although  a 
day  school  is  maintained.  Two  years  are  required  for  day  students,  three  for 
night  students.  The  teachers  thiemselves  have  practically  all  had  business  ex- 
perience. The  combination  of  students  actively  engaged  in  business  and  busi- 
ness trained  teachers  brings  about  eager  enthusiasm  and  clear  conceptions  of 
the  scientific  principles  upon  which '  business  is  conducted.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  students  entering  are  already  college  graduates,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work.  Cooperation  with  the  city  of  New  York 
is  maintained  through  a  number  of  special  courses  given  to  young  men  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  city.  In  addition,  a  number  of  courses  are  given  for  the 
engineering  department  of  the  city. 
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Last  year  a  number  of  *'  buslneaa  fellowahlps  **  were  established  In  order  to 
bring  the  uniTeraity  into  doaer  touch  with  the  beat  bnaineaa  houses,  especially 
.with  the  idea  of  securing  men  of  ability  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  material 
to  enter  the  work  of  developing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  A  num- 
ber of  important  business  houses  have  arranged  to  cooperate  with  the  uni- 
versity by  offering  to  a  limited  number  of  college  graduates  positions  enabling 
these  men  to  combine  scientific  study  of  business  principles  with  actual  business 
practice.  Among  the  companies  cooperating  are  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  the  Western  Blectric  Go.,  the  National  City  Bank,  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.,  the  IngersoU  Watch  Co.,  the  United  States  Mortgage 
and  Trust  Co.,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  the  Union  Padflc  Bailroad 
Co.,  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Most  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  wish  men  with  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  extending  their  business.  They  wish  to  fit  men  for  work 
in  Russia,  South  America,  India,  and  China,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  company  usually  pays  $50  to  $75  a  month.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship 
gives  part  of  his  time  during  the  coll^;e  year,  full  -time  during  vacation. 
In  addition,  each  man  devotes  his  time  to  a  study  of  business  subjects  in 
New  York  University.  His  work  and  his  studies  are  adapted  to  his  needr  and 
those  of  his  employer.  The  response  to  this  plan  was  most  gratifying.  Over 
300  applicants  for  these  positions  were  received.  As  the  work  is  exp^imental^ 
only  15  fellows  have  been  appointed.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  young  mesa  to 
secure  positions  that  promise  well ;  for  business  houses  to  get  the  pick  of  able 
young  college  men. 

So  many  college  men  are  now  in  residence  preparing  themselves  for  business 
careers  that  the  university  Ls  considering  the  organization  of  a  graduate  divlsiOQ 
of  the  school  of  commerce,  offering  a  specially  planned  course. 

In  these  ways  the  New  York  University  school  of  commerce,  accounts^  and 
finance  Is  attempting  to  meet  the  various  demands  for  business  training  made 
upon  it 


THE  AMOS  TUCK  SCHOOL  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FINANCE, 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

By  H.  S.  Pebson. 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  is  a  specialized,  professional  school  of  training  for 
business;  a  semlgraduate,  finishing  school  for  college  graduates  who  plan  to 
enter  business.  Its  course  consists  of  two  years.  The  first  year  Is  of  a  grade 
equivalent  to  the  senior  year  of  an  American  college,  to  which  are  eligible  for 
admission  candidates  who  have  completed  three  years  in  any  college  of  higli 
standing.  The  second  year  Is  a  purely  graduate  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
students  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  commerical  science.  The  curriculum  of 
the  first  year  represents  a  transition  from  the  liberalizing  courses  of  a  college 
to  the  specialized  courses  of  a  professional  school  of  commerce  and  administra- 
tion ;  the  curriculum  of  the  second  year  Is  a  compact  group  of  specialized,  pro- 
fessional courses,  with  a  moderate  fiexlblllty  allowing  preparation  for  special 
branches  of  business,  including  foreign  commerce. 

The  Tuck  School  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  To  them  It  leaves,  with  respect 
to  the  students  who  may  come  to  it,  the  cultural  and  mentally  liberalizing  influ- 
ences of  their  educational  processes.    Of  them  it  demands  a  broad  foundation 
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of  training  in  the  physical  sciences,  language  and  literature,  and  the  social 
sciences;  and  of  the  college  in  particular  it  demands  a  thorough  training  in 
political  science,  history,  and  especially  economics. 

As  a  superstructure  added  to  such  a  foundation,  the  school  offers : 

1.  In  its  first  year,  courses  in  the  primary  functions  of  business  common  to 
all  business,  to  insure  that,  with  respect  to  preparation  for  business,  the 
student's  training  shall  not  be  too  narrow.  These  functions  comprise  the  financ- 
ing of  a  business,  the  recording  of  the  results  of  business  operations,  the  techni- 
cal organization  and  management  of  a  business,  the  production  and  marketing, 
equipment  and  processes  of  a  business. 

2.  In  its  second  year:  (a)  More  advanced  courses  in  the  aboye  business  func- 
tions, with  the  addition  of  a  course  in  commercial  law;  (b)  special  courses 
affording  the  student  opportunity  for  [q>eciflc  preparation  for  a  particular  busi- 
ness (e.  g.,  foreign  commerce,  banking,  etc.) ;  (c)  the  opportunity  for  prelimi- 
nary practical  experience  through  the  requirement  of  a  thesis  which  represents 
the  solution  of  a  real  problem  in  some  plant  of  the  business  for  which  he  is 
preparing. 

By  its  entrance  requirements,  the  Tuck  School  secures  an  automatically 
selected  group  of  students  more  mature  than  the  average  of  Aiperican  college 
students,  of  higher  average  ability  and  capacity  for  serious  work,  and  with  a 
more  uniform  and  tliorough  grounding  in  the  sciences  fundamental  to  business ; 
In  general  a  more  homogeneous  group  as  to  preparation,  purpose,  and  capacity 
for  hard  and  sustained  effort  These  facts  throw  light  on  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion possible  in  the  school,  and  on  the  quality  of  response  the  school  may  rea- 
sonably demand  of  its  students. 

The  Tuck  School  does  not  presume  to  train  complete  business  men,  but  ofl'ers 
to  the  business  community  high-grade,  mature,  adaptable  apprentices,  broadly 
infonne<l  as  to  facts  and  principles  of  business,  intensively  informed  with  re- 
spect to  the  facts  and  principles  of  some  particular  field  of  business,  and  capable 
of  assimilating  rapidly  the  results  of  experience  in  business. 


HAJtVASD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

By  Bdwiw  F.  Gat. 

The  establishment  of  the  business  school  as  a  graduate  department  of  Har- 
vard University  occurred  in  March,  1908.  The  school  aims  to  give  a  specialized 
preparation  for  business.  The  instructing  staff  includes  men  who  give  their 
entire  time  to  this  work,  and  men  from  the  business  world.  The  cooperation 
of  business  men  is  of  great  value  and  is  shown  also  in  their  willingness  to  open 
their  factories  as  laboratories  for  our  students.  Bach  candidate  for  graduation 
writes  a  graduation  thesis  and  is  expected  to  work  in  the  summer  between  his 
two  years  in  the  schooL 

There  is  a  lack  of  assembled  information  regarding  the  business  subjects 
taught  Research  alone  can  collect  such  material.  The  work  of  the  bureau  of 
business  research  of  this  university  is  valuable  in  this  connection. 

Throughout  tlie  work  of  the  school  the  development  of  the  professional  spirit 
is  empliasised  in  the  instruction. 
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NINTH  SESSION. 

The  ninth  session  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building^ 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  4,  at  2.30  o'clock.  Mr.  Roger  W.  Bab* 
son  presided.  This  session  may  be  considered  easily  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  program  on  commercial  education  in  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  the  standpoint  of  priority,  and 
efficiency,  particularly  in  reference  to  preparation  for  foreign  trade, 
the  claims  of  the  extramural  educational  agencies  represented  at 
this  session  were  presented  in  a  series  of  papers  by  the  directors 
of  these  educational  activities.  Authors'  abstracts  of  the  papers 
follow : 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  J.  Foster. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  had  their  birth  In  a  desire  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  miners  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Mining  Herald,  a  weelily  newspai)er  of  Slienandoah,  Pa.,  established  a  depart- 
ment devoted  to  questions  and  answers  relative  to  coal  mining  for  the  benefit 
of  its  readers.  With  the  aid  of  competent  engineers,  a  course  in  coal  mining 
was  printed  which  anyone  able  to  read  English  could  study  at  home.  Within 
six  months  after  the  enrollment  of  the  first  student,  October  IG,  1891,  a  thou- 
sand men  were  studying  the  mining  course  by  mail.  From  this  beginning  has 
been  developed  the  present  system  of  correspondence  instruction.  Created  to 
teach  a  single  subject,  the  schools  now  give  instruction  In  280  courses,  covering 
almost  every  branch  of  technical  education  and  dozens  of  other  subjects  ranging 
from  advertising  and  salesmanship  to  poultry  husbandry  and  agriculture.  These 
courses  include  62,000  pages  of  text  and  31,000  illustrations  and  cost  $2,500,000 
.to  prepare.  To  conduct  the  work  requires  the  hands  and  brains  of  more  than 
4,000  employees  In  America  alone  and  hundreds  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 
They  have  enrolled  more  than  1,750,000  persons,  representing  every  occupation 
In  the  realm  of  industry  and  every  country  on  the  globe;  and  approximately 
100,000  new  students  are  being  enrolled  each  year. 

The  foundation  of  a  system  is  its  textbooks.  To  teach  successfully  by  corre- 
spondence requires  an  entirely  different  kind  of  textbook  than  that  used  for 
classroom  work.  These  books  must  take  nothing  for  granted  save  the  ability 
to  read.  They  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  proceed  by  easy  stages,  leading 
the  student  forward  by  natural  and  carefully  graded  steps.  They  must  fore- 
see and  meet  his  difficulties  by  full  explanations,  demonstrations,  and  illus- 
trations. Books  of  this  class  are  used  by  218  universities,  colleges,  Government 
schools,  institutes  of  technology,  and  vocational  schools  in  America.  Successful 
home  study  depends  upon  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student.  An 
Encouragement  Department  watches  with  a  genuine  personal  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  their  students.  Last  year  the  encouragement  department  of  one  school 
sent  1,110,204  letters  of  inspiration  to  students.  As  a  result  of  this  work, 
students  to-day  are  doing  56  per  cent  more  studying  than  in  1906.  In  1914  the 
students  of  this  school  sent  In  for  examination  1,141,430  lessons.  The  London 
instruction  department  handled  in  one  year  358,000  les.sons.  Recently,  to 
obtain  specific  information,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  cases  of  27,000 
typical  students  in  a  few  Eastern  States.     Among  the  cases  investigated  2 
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Students  were  found  who  now  have  incomes  of  $50,000  a  year,  6  who  have 
incomes  of  $25,000  or  over,  and  20  who  receive  $10,000  per  year  or  better.  Out 
of  these  27,000  students,  14,990,  or  54.2  per  cent,  are  receiving  $1,500  a  year; 
2,451,  or  9  per  cent,  are  receiving  at  least  $2,500  a  year;  and  413,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  have  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Some  of  our  best  American  colleges  and  universities  have  frankly  admitted 
and  adopted  the  method.  Chicago  University  offers  52  courses  by  correspond- 
ence. The  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia,  and 
several  others  have  adopted  the  method  and  are  achieving  some  satisfactory 
results.  Latin  America  has  proven  a  good  field  for  correspondence  schools. 
One  school,  besides  offering  courses  written  in  English,  also'  offers  courses 
written  in  Spanish.  This  company  did  a  very  good  business  in  Mexico  before 
the  war  and  is  now  doing  a  considerable  business  in  Cuba  and  in  the  South 
American  Republics.  This  school  has  a  good  business  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  conducts  an  instruction  department  at  Buenos  Aires.  This  depart- 
ment also  handles  the  work  for  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern 
Brazil.  Seventeen  technical  courses  in  Spanish  and  138  in  English  are  now 
being  sold  in  these  countries. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BUSINESS. 

By  Shebwin  Cody. 

Something  like  two  years  ago  the  leading  mail-order  house  of  New  York  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  standard  of  its  office  force  all  along  the  line  and  instituted 
a  series  of  written  examinations  or  tests  of  ability  to  perform  usual  operations 
in  the  business  office,  arranged  in  four  general  grades,  with  rather  elaborate 
variations  to  fit  their  different  departments.  In  two  years  they  have  very 
materially  raised  the  entire  standard  of  their  office  work;  they  have  high- 
school  graduates  where  before  they  had  grammar-school  graduates,  and  they 
have  first-raters  where  before  they  had  average  mediums.  They  believe  it 
pays,  and  they  are  developing  their  tests  and  supplementary  training  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Corporation  Schools,  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  exhibited  a  series  of  similar 
tests  which  they  had  been  using.  A  large  life  insurance  company  has  in  regular 
use  a  somewhat  complicated  series  of  psychological  tests.  Experiments  with 
systematic  tests  for  office  help  in  business  houses  have  nearly  all  been  tried  by 
trained  educators.  A  thoroughly  wide-awake  schoolman  seems  to  learn  busi- 
ness very  much  more  rapidly  than  a  person  of  business  training  solely  learns  the 
true  science  of  testing  and  training  young  brains.  The  success  along  this  line 
has  suggested  that  the  business  men  ought  to  take  hold  of  our  commercial 
schools  and  have  these  tests  of  ability  to  perform  common  operations  in  the 
business  office  substituted  for  the  academic  examinations  now  all  too  general. 
The  first  stand  for  speed  and  accuracy  on  simple  and  common  operations,  while 
the  second  consist  largely  of  answering  questions  and  giving  definitions  on  the 
higher  theory  of  the  subject  The  trouble  is  that  the  educators  know  only  in 
a  general  way  what  the  business  men  want.  If  the  employment  managers  would 
work  out  a  series  of  tests  on  which  they  would  be  willing  to  make  appointments, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  educators  would  promptly  adopt  them,  because  their 
students  are  all  working  for  Jobs,  and  anything  that  will  help  them  get  Jobs 
will  be  quickly  seized. 
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The  National  Aasoclated  Schools  of  Scientific  Business  has  been  incorporated 
as  a  committee  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  organization  is  not  for  profit 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  is  devoted  to  the  public  improvement  of  office  effi- 
ciency both  in  schools  and  in  business  offices.  Gov.  W.  N.  Ferris  is  the  presi- 
dent and  Sherwln  Cody  the  managing  director  and  secretary.  This  committee 
has  concentrated  its  attention  on  developing  and  trying  out  a  series  of  elemen- 
tary tests  of  ability  to  perform  common  operations  in  the  business  office,  so  as  to 
measure  speed  and  accuracy  and  also  to  test  the  fundamental  education  which 
all  office  employment  presupposes  and  without  which  not  even  an  office  boy 
gives  promise  of  future  success.  A  series  of  tests  was  devised  and  printed  in 
June,  1914,  and  tried  out  on  employees  by  the  employment  managers  of  the 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  Swift  &  Co., 
and  in  a  limited  way  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  find 
out  what  were  practical,  how  long  the  tests  needed  to  be,  what  different  kinds 
of  tests  were  required.  As  a  result  20  short,  simple  tests  were  devised  which 
met  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  employment  managers  of  the  houses  that 
cooperated,  and  were  adapted  to  trying  out  in  about  an  hour*s  time  the 
following  common  classes  of  office  employees:  Office  boys  and  girls,  general 
clerks,  stenographers  of  lowest  grade,  stenographers  of  secretarial  class  or 
beginning  correspondence,  and  beginning  bookkeepers. 

The  third  edition  of  the  National  Business  Ability  Tests  now  published  will 
give  on  the  record  blank,  side  by  side  with  individual  markings,  the  average 
of  grammar-school  graduates  under  the  head  of  grammar-school  education, 
high-school  averages  under  the  head  of  high-school  education,  and  business- 
house  averages  under  the  head  of  business  efficiency,  or  minlmums  that  seem 
to  be  accepted  widely  as  standard.  Any  good  clerk  can  easily  learn  to  give 
the  tests  and  also  to  grade  them  by  the  key  with  speed  and  uniform  accuracy. 
In  certain  things,  such  as  figuring,  spelling,  typewriter  operation,  filling  out 
business  papers,  filing,  and  copying,  the  business  world  demands  approximately 
a  100-per  cent  standard  of  accuracy,  while  the  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
operate  on  a  70-per  cent  standard  appropriate  to  Latin  and  Greek  where  the 
100-per  cent  standard  is  manifestly  impossible.  The  National  Business  Ability 
Tests,  if  they  can  be  generally  established  in  business  offices  and  schools,  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  schools  to  adopt  the  100-per  cent  standard  in  some  such 
matters  as  spelling.  Of  course  this  narrow,  specialized  proficiency  is  a  good 
thing  only  in  a  few  certain  lines.  In  other  directions  the  broad  power  to  think 
in  a  clear  businesslike  way  is  far  more  important  and  more  difficult  to  develop ; 
but  the  practical  test  on  answering  letters  ought  to  induce  schools  to  abandon 
teaching  merely  the  external  forms  of  letter  writing  and  give  some  attention 
to  handling  human  nature  skilfully  and  accurately,  putting  accuracy,  tact,  and 
good  feeling  Into  letters  and  cultivating  the  large  outlook  of  human  service  in 
business. 


UNIVERSmr  EXTENSION  WORK  FOR  MEN  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  Saituel  MAcCuifTocK. 

« 

Business  is  becoming  increasingly  more  exact,  more  scientific,  and  therefore 
professional.  Knowledge  consequently  bem^nes  indispensable  for  its  successful 
conduct,  and  business  knowledge  l/ccumes  a  synonym  for  commercial  power* 
This  is  Just  as  true  in  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  the  Argentine  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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It  l8  extraordinary,  but  true,  that  business  is  the  only  great  occupation 
which  a  man  can  enter  to-day  without  previous  special  preparation.  No  one 
can  become  an  engineer,  a  lawyer,  an  architect;  he  can  not  become  even  a 
stonemason  or  a  motorman  on  our  street  cars  without  some  previous  prepara- 
tion ;  but  he  can  go  into  business  no  matter  how  inadequately  he  may,  be  pre- 
pared in  the  science  of  business.  After  entering  upon  his  business  career,  the 
average  man  has  been  inclined  to  depend  upon  his  personal  experiences  as  his  ' 
sole  means  of  advancement.  He  has  looked  to  precedents.  He  has  tried  to 
do  tibings  Just  as  others  have  done  them.  There  must  be,  and  fortunately  there 
is,  some  more  direct,  more  scientific,  and  more  economical  plan  by  which  every 
man  who  will  may  gain  that  knowledge  and  insight  into  business  which  makes  * 
for  power  and  success.  In  response  to  the  demand  of  modem  business  for 
exact  knowledge,  a  number  of  our  best  universities  have  established  within  the 
past  few  years  special  schools  of  commerce  and  administration  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  who  want  to  make  professional  careers  in  business.  Such 
schools  offer  a  valuable  training,  but  how  many  can  avail  themselves  of  it? 
More  than  85  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  before  they  are  16, 
and  never  do  any  systematic  studying  after  that.  In  the  whole  United  States 
there  are  only  22  definitely  organized  schools  of  commerce  and  administration. 
The  total  number  of  enrolled  students  in  the  regular  classes  is  apparently  about 
6^000.    Ck)n8equently,  this  course  of  training  is  only  for  the  favored  few. 

Some  of  our  leading  universities,  recognizing  the  very  limited  numbers  which 
tbey  are  serving,  have  endeavored  to  extend  their  usefulness  to  those  who 
can  not  come  to  the  campus  by  taking  the  university  to  the  people,  at  least 
within  their  own  States.  This  extension  work  of  the  university  away  from 
the  campus  is  carried  on  In  several  ways,  the  chief  of  which  are:  (1)  Class- 
room instruction,  (2)  lectures,  and  (8),  above  all,  correspondence.  Classroom 
instruction  is  not  essential  to  adults  who  know  how  to  study  and  are  in  earnest 
In  seeking  Information.  The  second  method — evening  lectures — is  excellent  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm,  but  is  a  poor  means  of  carry- 
ing on  systematic  instruction.  Correspondence  work  remai^  as  the  chief  means 
available  for  carrying  on  organized  instruction  for  adults  engaged  in  business. 
The  first  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  comes  to  the  student  at  his  home, 
office,  or  factory,  through  the  mails  and  at  his  convenience.  The  work  is  car-  - 
ried  on  by  means  of  textbooks,  lesson  assignments,  examination  papers,  and 
problems.  The  student  sends  in  his  written  work  to  his  instructor,  who  criti-. 
daes  it,  grades  it,  and  returns  it  with  such  comment  and  suggestion  as  may  be 
needed.  In  tills  way  the  student  goes  through  the  subject  in  orderly  fashion, 
mastering  each  lesson  as  he  goes  and  consulting  his  instructor  by  correspondence 
if  serious  difficulties  arise. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  universities  having  correspondence  departments 
is  only  32  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
Is  approximately  20,000,  Including  the  large  number  taking  agricultural  work. 
The  number  of  students  thus  engaged  in  studying  business  subjects  is  certainly 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled — a  mere  handful  of  all 
those  In  business  who  could  profitably  be  supplementing  their  personal  work 
and  experience  by  this  broader  knowledge  of  others. 

The  universities,  furthermore,  are  not  the  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  business  world  by  any  means.  But  our  State  and  Federal 
Governments  go  to  great  expense  to  collect  information  about  business  and  use- 
ful <or  business  which,  nevertheless,  is  but  little  used.  The  distribution  ol 
knowledge  Is  as  great  a  social  and  economic  need  as  is  the  discovery  of  new 
tmtlML 
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The  demand  for  practical  business  training  and  the  InahUlty  of  the  estab- 
lished educational  Institutions  to  supply  It  have  led  to  the  founding,  during  the. 
last  few  years,  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools  operating  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  endeavoring  to  supply  the  want  There  are  possibly  over  100  such 
schools  In  existence  today.  Most  of  them  are  poorly  organised  and  poorly  con- 
ducted and  have  but  a  limited  enrollment 

The  reputable  correspondence  schools  use  university  extension  methods  In 
supplying,  at  a  relatively  small  cost,  practical  training  of  a  vocational  character 
to  all  adults  who  desire  to  learn  something  worth  while,  wherever  they  may  live 
and  whatever  their  previous  education.  Over  300  different  subjects.  Including 
the  mechanical  trades,  professions,  arts,  sciences,  languages,  and  business  sub- 
jects, are  being  successfully  taught  to-day  by  the  correspondence  schools.  Their 
text  material,  lessons,  quizzes,  examinations,  and  practical  problems  are  often 
prepared  with  great  care  and  at  great  expense  by  business  and  professional 
authorities  of  the  highest  rank.  Such  material  Is  characterized  by  clearness, 
simplicity,  directness,  and  comprehensiveness.  In  the  high-grade  correspondence 
school  the  instruction  staff  likewise  Is  made  up  of  well-trained  specialists.  The  • 
pedagogy  of  correspondence  study  is  absolutely  sound.  The  student  takes  the 
training  along  with  his  dally  work  at  the  very  time  when  he  needs  It 'most, 
thus  happily  combining  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  subject  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  modern  extension  university  confines  its  work 
exclusively  to  formal  instruction.  In  addition  to  such  work  It  renders  a  highly 
useful  service  through  Its  consulting  department  It  collects  data  upon  current 
topics  and  developments  In  Its  various  fields  of  instruction.  Such  an  Institution 
thus  becomes  a  veritable  clearing  house  for  business  information.  The  corre- 
spondence schools  are  distinguished  from  extension  divisions  of  the  resident 
universities  primarily  by  being  private  enterprises.  They  are  conducted  to 
make  a  profit  by  rendering  a  service  worthy  of  the  fees  charged  and  in  response 
to  a  demand  for  something  which  the  other  educational  agencies  do  not  supply. 
Systematic  extension  study  gives  a  man  a  more  comprehensive  and  better 
rounded-out  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  principles  that  make  for  business 
success  than  can  be  obtained  from  personal  experience  alone  or  from  any 
**  hit-or-miss  **  system  of  unorganized  reading.  Systematic,  organized  business 
knowledge  makes  a  salesman  out  of  a  clerk,  a  merchant  out  of  a  storekeeper,  a 
producer  out  of  a  credit  man,  and  a  business  general  out  of  a  manager.  That 
it  pays  goes  without  saying.  American  Industry  has  advanced  In  character  and 
efficiency  because  corre]q[>ondence  schools,  though  only  In  their  infancy,  have 
developed  the  study  habit  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  tlirough- 
out  the  country.  University  extension  work  is  truly  one  of  the  biggest  ideas  In 
modem  education  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  plans  for  promoting  the  efllclency 
of  adult  workers  in  all  lines  of  Industry.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  In 
carrying  on  such  work  the  La  Salle  Extension  University,  with  nearly  80,000 
student  subscribers,  and  other  such  institutions  are  rendering  to  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  thus  to  the  cause  of  general  education  and  efficiency,  a 
distinctly  valuable  service. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE, 

By  Joseph  French  Johnson. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  not  a  correspondence  school.  It  gives 
no  diploma  and  no  certificate.  Appealing  to  men  of  a  mature  type,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  the  work  along  lines  distinctly  different  from  anything 
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ever  tried  before.  In  the  main,  such  men  fall  into  two  groups:  First,  those 
who  are  already  executives  or  in  semiexecutive  positions,  or  those  who  have 
the  education  to  be  in  line  for  such  a  position;  and,  second/  men  holding 
highly  specialized  i>ositions  who  should  be  in  line  for  work  of  a  more  general 
character.  Among  the  latter  are  mainly  technical  men,  specialty  salesmen, 
and  the  like. 

Since  the  institute  was  organized,  there  have  been  enrolled  about  35,000 
active,  ambitious,  energetic  men.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tHat  the  average  age 
of  a  subscriber  is  about  32  years,  and  the  average  salary  about  $2,650.  A  large 
percentage  are  college  graduates,  though  a  college  training  is  not  an  indis- 
p^isable  qualification. 

In  planning  the  material  of  the  course.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  really  only  four  fundamental  activities  in  every  business — ^pro- 
ducing, marketing,  financing,  and  accounting.  The  principles  underlying  these 
activities  are  fundamental  and  apply  in  all  lines  of  business. 

The  Institute  provides  for  its  subscribers  a  reading  course  paralleling  a 
university  school  of  commerce  course,  under  the  guidance  of  an  active  stalf 
of  business  men  and  professional  teachers.  It  also  supplies,  in  the  form  of 
printed  talks,  lectures,  and  problems,  as  neai;ly  as  possible  instruction  similar  to 
that  given  in  college  classrooms.  Furthermore,  It  offers  the  free  services  of  its 
staff  In  the  reviewing  of  problems  and  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as 
the  subscribers  themselves  seek  light  upon. 

The  text  volumes  form  the  backbone  of  the  course.  They  bring  to  the  reader 
a  survey  of  business  principles  from  the  executive's  point  of  view.  But  they 
are  dot  the  whole  of  a  college  or  of  a  nonresident  reading  course.  If  we  are 
to  follow  pedagogical  methods  developed  In  resident  work,  we  need  to  get 
something  to  take  the  place  of  the  Instructor.  Now,  what  are  the  instructor's 
functions?  First  of  all,  in  assigning  reading  on  a  topic  he  gives  an  informal 
talk  on  It.  Next  he  takes  up  some  special  point  and  elaborates  on  it.  At  the 
end  of  each  session,  through  quizzes  and  examinations,  he  tests  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  subject  and  his  ability  to  use  his  knowledge  In  the 
solution  of  definite  problems.  Finally,  he  stands  ready  to  assist  the  young 
man  in  case  he  has  trouble  in  getting  things  clear  In  his  mind.  In  planning 
the  modem  business  course  and  service  we  arranged  for  a  staff  to  do  these 
very  things  in  connection  with  the  subscriber's  reading  of  the  textboolss  of  the 
course.  E^7ery  fortnight  for  two  years  the  subscriber  receives  by  mall  a  group 
of  pamphlets  consisting  of  the  talk,  and  either  a  lecture  or  a  problem.  The 
mere  receipt  of  the  material  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  regular  and  systematic 
reading. 


THE  COMMERaAL  MUSEUM  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

By  W.  P.  Wilson. 

The  first  two  great  International  commercial  congresses  held  In  the  United 
States  were  organized  and  conducted  by  the  Commercial  Museum  of  Philadel- 
phia. To  the  first.  In  1897,  w^e  Invited,  through  the  State  Department,  delegates 
only  from  the  Latin-American  nations.  All  of  these  countries  were  represented 
by  51  delegates.  To  the  second,  in  1890,  all  commercial  countries  were  Invited 
through  the  State  Department,  and  delegates  to  the  number  of  300  responded 
from  every  leading  nation  of  the  world. 

Two  lines  of  educational  work  have  been  Inaugurated  and  strenuously  carried 
out  by  the  Commercial  Museum:  The  first,  a  foreign  trade  bureau,  has  ardu- 
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ously  labored  to  convince  the  mannfactorer  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  occopjlag 
some  of  the  f or^gn  fields  of  trade  before  they  were  possessed  by  other  coontrtea,. 
This  .work  has  been  pushed  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  with  all  lines 
of  manufacturers  whose  products  could  find  normal  sale  in  any  locality  abroad. 
This  foreign  trade  bureau  furnishes  the  manufacturer  with  all  necessary  data 
on  the  requirements  and  (^portunlties  of  foreign  markets  and  on  tariffs  existing 
in  different  ports  of  entry ;  on  trade-marks  and  patent  laws,  consular  relations, 
shipping  routes  and  rates,  and  similar  information  relating  to  the  invoicing  and 
transportation  of  goods  for  foreign  countries ;  methods  of  payment  and  granting 
of  credits ;  competition  to  be  met  in  foreign  markets,  and  names  of  reliable  busi- 
ness houses  throughout  the  world.  The  bureau  has  a  list  of  more  than  875,000 
foreign  firms,  with  information  regarding  their  lines  of  business  and  importance 
in  the  trade.  It  conducts  a  free  reference  library  of  commerce  and  travel,  with 
over  78,000  volumes,  containing  over  400  foreign  and  domestic  directories,  both 
city ^  and  trade,  official  bulletins  of  every  country  publishing  them,  consular 
reports  from  all  countries  which  issue  them,  750  of  the  leading  magazines,  trade 
Journals,  and  dailies,  of  which  over  one-half  are  from  foreign  countries.  This 
library,  with  its  very  complete  list  of  foreign  documents,  is  used  by  a  large  corps 
of  assistants  for  the  direct  benefit  of  exporting  firms,  and  to  give  them  the 
needed  help  they  require.  This  work  is  done  for  any  manufacturer  at  actual 
cost  of  investigation  and  compilation. 

The  second  line  of  educational  work  done  by  the  Oommercial  Museum  is  for 
the  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
work  includes  the  following :  (a)  A  special  series  of  lectures  in  the  museum  to 
classes  from  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  These  lec- 
tures cover  subjects  of  geographic,  commercial,  and  industrial  importance  and 
are  adapted  to  scholars  of  all  ages  from  the  fourth  grade  up.  Classes  come  to 
the  museum  by  special  appointment  to  hear  these  lectures,  which  are  illustrated 
by  colored  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures.  At  the  close  of  every  lecture  the 
pupils,  under  the  direction  of  experienced  museum  guides,  study  the  exhibits 
which  Illustrate  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  These  lectures  bring  more  than 
36,000  pupils  to  the  museum  every  year  and  make  th^  collections  a  great  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  geography  and  commerce,  (b)  The  loan,  free  of  cost  to 
public  school  teachers  In  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  of  sets  of  colored  slides, 
accompanied  by  lantern,  screen,  and  typewritten  lectures,  covering  the  same 
field  of  geography,  commerce,  and  industry.  These  sets  of  slides  have  now  a 
very  wide  circulation,  especially  among  the  rural  schools,  and  every  year  reach 
tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  During  the  past  year, 
75,000  children  from  the  State  public  schools  attended  the  lectures,  (c)  The 
distribution,  free  of  cost  to  public  schools  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  of  large 
collections  of  specimens  to  aid  teachers  in  geographic  and  commercial  instruc- 
tion. These  collections  are  not  loaned,  but  remain  permanently  in  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  sent  They  Include  the  principal  articles  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  commerce  and  represent  the  chief  industries  of  mankind. 
The  specimens  are  arranged  to  show  the  Important  raw  materials  and  stages 
through  which  they  pass  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Thousands  of  these 
collections  have  gone  to  schools  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  past  few 
years.  They  are  distributed  under  an  appropriation  made  by  the  State  for  this 
purpose. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  F.  0.  SCHWEDTMAN. 

The  similarity  of  situation,  political  organization,  and  otiier  cliaracteristics  of 
the  American  nations  makes  commercial  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  continent,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  members  of  this 
congress. 

The  National  City  Bank  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  fostering  com- 
mercial education,  coordinating  theory  and  practice.  The  enactment  of  the 
recent  Federal  reserve  act  has  enabled  the  National  City  Bank  to  extend  its 
activities  to  the  rest  of  the  continent  One  of  the  vice  presidents,  Mr.  William 
S.  Kies,  together  with  a  large  corps  of  trained  commercial  experts,  has  de- 
voted more  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  development  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  These  educa- 
tional efforts  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  sending  of  experts  to  the  various  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  make  careful  observations  at  the  different  trade  centers;  (&)  the 
keeping  of  this  information  up  to  date  by  commercial  attach^  named  by  the 
National  City  Bank  at  each  of  its  branch  banks,  at  present  established  in  six 
La  tin- American  countries;  (c)  special  systems  of  acceptances  and  dollar 
credits;  {d)  propaganda  as  to  the  importance  of  international  trade  in  general 
with  special  reference  to  the  South  American  trade;  (e)  publication  of  the 
special  magazine  known  as  The  Americas ;  (/)  special  classes  for  the  training 
of  additional  foreign  banking  and  trade  experts;  (g)  an  employment  office 
maintained  where  men  suited  for  foreign  commerce  and  those  requiring  such 
men  are  brought  together;  (h)  the  foreign-trade  department  renders  aid  and 
gives  advice  to  all  interested  in  foreign-trade  matters;  (i)  the  compilation  of 
the  most  important  facts  relating  to  international  trade  and  credit  and  which 
bear  on  South  America — ^these  are  furnished  free  to  both  customers  and  non- 
customers  of  the  bank. 

In  this  work  the  bank  has  been  inspired  not  only  by  commercial,  but  by 
patriotie  reasons  as  well,  due  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  in  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  by  reason  of  the  present  Eu- 
ropean war,  which  is  now  converting  the  United  States  into  the  financial  center 
of  the  world  and  the  chief  consumer  of  Latin- American  products.  The  United 
States  should  be  ready  to  do  its  part  in  supplying  the  necessary  capital  for  the 
development  of  South  America.  To  this  end  are  directed  the  efforts  of  the 
National  City  Bank 'which  is  laboring  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  continent,  having  ever  in  mind  a  unanimity  of  purpose 
In  attaining  the  aims  desired  by  all. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS. 

By  Lee  Qallowat. 

As  we  have  reached  the  commerciarera  which  is  permeated  with  the  spirit 
<rf  public  service,-  conmierdal  education  is  now  given  a  place  not  only  in  the 
scbools  and  colleges,  but  in  the  workday  program  of  the  business  corporation 
ttsdf.  The  corporation  Is  asssumlng  its  share  of  responsibility  by  preparing  its 
employees  to  do  their  work  more  efficiently,  not  only  because  it  means  profit  to 
tbem,  but  'because  they  are  becoming  public-spirited  enough  to  realize  that 
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training  is  the  right  of  the  adult  indivldiial.  The  corporation  school  is  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  do  this  because  there  is  a  chance  for  actual  experience 
In  connection  with  the  schooling  and  the  opportunity  to  interpret  abstract 
things  In  the  light  of  concrete  experience. 

Commercial  education  as  given  by  corporation  schools  Is  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Salesmanship;  (2)  general  office,  including  accountancy.  The  stu- 
dents are  mostly  adults.  Therefore  adult  psychology  and  Biethods  of  teaching 
to  appeal  to  the  adult  only  will  apply.  No  matter  how  much  personal  hygiene, 
etc.,  is  taught,  this  will  not  train  the  mind  to  do  some  particular  thing  well. 

Classification  of  salesmanship  courses  includes:  (1)  Knowledge  of  the  prod- 
uct and  competitor's  product;  (2)  personal  methods  of  selling;  (3)  business 
policies;  (4)  business  English;  (5)  advertising  methods ;  (6)  marlcet  distribu- 
tion; (7)  economics;  and  (8)  organization  and  management. 

The  study  of  the  product  constitutes  the  only  topic  of  many  salesmanship 
courses.  It  is  the  chief  thing  In  some  businesses.  It  is  Intricate  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  product.  An  illustration  of  teaching  the  product  may 
be  seen  in  the  method  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
length  of  time  for  this  study,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  teachers,  etc,  are 
considered  in  the  writer's  paper. 

The  change  from  the  policy  of  caveat  emptor  to  the  "  public-be-pleased " 
point  of  view  makes  the  course  in  personal  selling  very  important.  The  courses 
Included  under  this  are:  (1)  The  selling  process  proper;  (2)  the  study  of  the 
prospect;  (3)  psychology  of  gaining  attention  and  Interest;  (4)  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  goods;  (5)  essential  qualifications  of  the  salesman;  and  (6)  ethics 
of  business. 

The  teaching  of  personal  salesmanship  was  begun  20  years  ago  by  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  It  was  crude  in  method,  but  has  developed  into 
quite  comprehensive  courses. 

Business  policy  must  be  taught  to  arouse  interest  in  the  company  and  its 
merchandise.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  refiect  this  policy  of  the  firm  by  the 
proper  demeanor  of  its  representatives.  The  slogan  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Co.  and  the  Larkln  Co.,  as  well  as  the  more  comprehensive  method  of  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.,  are  given  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  study  of  business  English  is  necessary  in  these  commercial  courses  in 
order  that  the  company  may  be  represented  accurately  and  pleasingly.  Illus- 
trations from  the  manual  of  the  Larkin  Co.  are  given  to  show  one  method  of 
teaching  this.  Advertising  and  market  distribution  have  not  yet  been  taught 
systematically  in  corjwration  schools,  although  they  are  important  subjects. 
Elementary  economics  deserves  a  place.  An  Illustration  of  how  it  may  be 
thught  is  given  from  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  school.  Organization 
and  management  are  taught  in  very  few  schools. 

The  new  movement  in  department-store  education  is  accomplishing  valuable 
results.  There  are  about  60,000  sales  people  in  New  York  City  alone.  The 
policy  of  the  store  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  be  inculcated,  so  as  to  get 
the  interest  of  the  individual  aroused.  Then  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
store  system,  the  care  and  arrangement  of  stock,  the  technique  of  selling,  and 
finally  the  study  of  merchandise  or  knowledge  of  the  goods,  and  business 
English.  The  Department  Store  Education  Association  in  New  York  alms 
to  study  the  methods  and  conditions  of  department-store  employment  and  to 
develop  salesmanship  to  the  basis  of  a  skilled  occupation  and  glve.it  a  profes- 
sional standard.  An  experimental  school  was  held  at  Lord  &  Taylor's,  and 
one  is  now  conducted  at  Stem  Bros,  under  the  supervision  of  an  educational 
director*    The  association  is  also  trying  to  coordinate  their  work  -with  that 
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of  the  public  schools.  In  Boston,  at  the  Union  School,  saleswomen  attend 
classes  in  salesmanship. 

The  necessity  of  office>work  schools  and  the  method  of  teaching  oflOice  routine 
are  explained  by  the  writer,  and  figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  office  school 
is  a  profitable  investment 

In  order  to  economize  effort  and  expense,  the  National  Ck)mmercial  Gas 
Association  is  standardizing  commercial  courses  for  the  men  in  the  gas  business. 
The  distinctive  features  of  such  courses  must  be  kept  in  mind.  The  gas  com- 
pany is  a  public  utility  organization,  and  the  idea  of  service  predominates 
throughout  the  course.  During  the  first  two  years  only  salesmanship  and 
organization  were  dealt  with;  during  the  third  year  the  knowledge  of  the 
product,  i.  e.,  the  utilization  of  gas  appliances  was. taught,  and  now  a  three 
years'  course  is  being  organized  embracing  more  general  subjects.  The 
National  Electric  Light  Association  Is  beginning  a  similar  correspondence 
course. 

In  order  to  interchange  ideas  concerning  corporation  schools,  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  was  organized  by  a  number  of  interested 
c<»npauies.    The  work  and  problems  of  this  association  are  described. 
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BUREAU  OF  COMMERCIAL  ECONOMICS. 

By  FSANCIS  HOLLEY. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  is  an  Institution  which  shows  by  the 
graphic  method  of  motion  pictures  how  things  in  common  use  are  made  and 
produced,  and  from  what  sources  the  raw  material  is  obtained,  and  under  what 
conditions  labor  Is  called  upon  to  serve  in  their  production.  It  is  an  institution 
that  has  been  organized  under  the  general  educational  law ;  it  has  no  capital 
stock;  It  Is  not  operated  for  profit,  and  has  been  affiliated  with  106  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  country,  including  nearly  all  of  our  State  uni- 
versities. It  shows,  for  instance,  in  motion  pictures,  sheep  ranging  on  the  foot- 
bills  and  on  the  plains  in  both  America  and  Australia.  It  shows  the  care  and 
protection  of  these  sheep,  the  treatment  for  disease,  the  dipping  and  washing 
and  shearing,  and  then  it  follows  the  bale  of  wool  to  the  making  of  cloth  and 
clothing  of  every  description.  It  shows  the  taking  of  the  hides  and  the  various 
processes  of  tanning,  the  old  method  and  the  new,  and  the  making  of  shoes 
and  gloves.   The  films  then  recur  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and  show,  in  motion 
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pictures,  famished  by  the  great  imcklDg  houBes,  the  varloiis  processes  of  malctng 
It  fit  for  the  table,  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  by-products.  The  cattle  and 
hog  Industry  is  treated  likewise. 

The  films  show  the  making  of  glassware,  pottery  and  china,  mining,  making 
of  all  classes  of  garments,  raising  of  r^ce  and  sagar  cane,  making  of  silverware, 
canned  goods,  cutting  of  timber,  and  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper,  the  har- 
vesting of  hemp,  and  the  making  of  cordage,  lace,  carpets,  rugs,  oilcloth,  ami 
linoleum.  The  films  of  the  bureau  depict  the  making  of  all  classes  of  electrical 
equipment,  turpentine  and  creosote,  antitoxins  and  vaccines,  and  various  types 
of  drugs  and  medicines.  The  films  of  the  bureau  Indnde  a  series  showing  the 
action  and  reaction  In  chemistry — analytical,  industrial,  and  commercial — ^In 
the  making  and  production  of  commercial  fertilisers  and  dyestufto,  and  the  like, 
and  also  a  complete  series  in  road  building.  The  silk  industry  Is  clearly  shown. 
The  films  depict  the  making  of  the  felt  hat,  show  the  making  of  varnish  and 
buttons,  the  gathering  of  rubber  and  the  making  of  pens  and  tires,  the  pumping 
of  oil  and  its  treatment,  transportation,  and  uses ;  the  engraving  and  printing 
of  bonds  and  securities,  and  the  surveying  and  construction  of  railways  and 
railway  equipment ;  the  printing  and  binding  of  books  and  magazines,  and  the 
manufacture  and  uses  of  fiber  of  all  tjrpes ;  the  production  of  roofing  material 
from  old  rags  and  the  operation  of  machinery  in  our  city  laundries ;  the  care 
with  which  milk  is  obtained  from  the  modern  dairy,  and  the  sterilization  and 
pasteurization  of  it  as  a  protection  to  the  public  health  and  the  production  of 
canned  milk  and  other  products  of  the  dairy,  including  the  creameries. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  films  which  the  bureau  has  in  circulation,  there 
is  a  large  number  in  the  series  of  travelogues.  These  travelogues  show  all 
of  the  transcontinental  lines  from  the  Oanadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border. 
In  our  collection  which  is  being  made  for  us  now  by  the  Canadian  Ctovernment 
we  will  be  able  to  show  the  seal  and  fur  4ndustries  along  the  Arctic,  and  the 
apple  industry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario ;  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  all  of  the 
films  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth  of  Australia,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  us  for  use 
in  our  crusade  for  public  instruction.  The  bureau  has  also  the  films  of  the  Re- 
public of  Bolivia,  and  will  shortly  have  those  flrom  Argentina,  showing  the 
trans-Andean  lines  and  all  of  the  activities  In  stock  raising  in  the  great  pampas 
of  Argentina. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  given  in  the  various  State  universities,  with 
appropriations  provided  by  the  legislature  of  the  several  States,  to  encourage 
extension  work,  and  in  many  instances,  in  missions  and  other  organizations 
which  may  be  benefited  by  their  display.  The  work  of  the  bureau  is  also 
carried  on  before  tbe  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial 
bodies,  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  In  the  summer  time  they  are  given  in 
the  parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  various  cities.  No  film  is  shown  for  money. 
If  it  is  clearly  educational,  divested  of  all  advertising,  and  shows  a  process*  it 
will  be  displayed  free  of  expense  to  the  producer.  It,  however,  carries  a 
credit  ]lne»  simply  giving  the  name  of  the  donor.  No  film  Is  shown  where  any 
admission  charge  is  made  to  the  public.  The  work  of  the  bureau  is  perpetuated 
through  the  election  of  its  directing  ofllces  by  an  advisory  coupcil  composed  of 
college  presidents  and  men  of  international  distinction  in  science  and  letters. 
The  bureau  is  maintained  through  contributions  and  annuities.  Contributions 
are  invariably  voluntary,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  solicit  the  same.  The 
surplus  funds  of  the  bureau  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  welfare  films, 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  including  the  resuscitation  of  the  drowning  and  the 
emergency  methods  of  rescue  of  imprisoned  miners,  and  the  awakening  and 
development  of  dvic  pride  and  patriotic  American  citlzenshljpi. 
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TENTH  SESSION. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  session  of  this  subsection  was  hjald 
jointly  with  the  several  subsections  of  Section  IV,  Education,  meet; 
ing  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,' Friday  afternoon,  January  7,  1916, 
at  2.30  o'clock.  Sr.  Josfi  Maria  Gdlvez,  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
presided.  At  this  joint  session  the  following  Pan  American  theme 
was  discussed  in  conference : 

How  ocm  a  nation  prepare  in  the  most  effective  maimer  its  young  men  for  a 
JmHneaa  career  that  is  to  he  pursued  at  horns  or  in  a  foreign  country? 

(a)  In  schools  that  are  a  part  (ff  the  public  school  system. 

(&)  In  schools  of  private  endowment, 

(c)  In  special  business  schools  of  private  ownership. 
Outline  a  course  of  study  that  wUl  best  prepare  young  msn  to  engage  in  such  a 
business  career,  Ea<^  suggested  outline  should  consider  not  only  the  chor- 
Oder  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  for  which  the  course  of  study  is 
intended,  but  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  a  uniform  course  of 
business  education  for  all  Pan-American  countries. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  papers  presented  by  the  Latin- 
American  contributors: 

Fbancisco  Asaya  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Val- 
paraiso, Chile. — Ab  a  general  rule  all  extensive  conmiercial  undertakings  in 
Latin-America  are  carried  on  hy  foreigners.  Commercial  education  in  these 
Republics  takes  cognizance  of  this  fact,  therefore.  The  Chilean  youth,  for 
example,  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  the  commercial  world  seeks  a  position  with 
some  English,  American,  French,  German,  or  Italian  firm.  To  be  admitted  into 
a  foreign  house,  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  necessary,  particularly 
English.  For  some  time  past  aspirants  for  a  commercial  career  have  prepared 
themselves  in  English  private  training  schools,  but  since  it  was  noted  that 
they  had  to  compete  with  the  foreign  employees  of  these  same  houses,  even 
more  preparation  has  been  deemed  necessary. 

There  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  a  merchant  was  born  not  mad^ 
that  a  merchant  by  vocation  knew  certain  things  without  l)eing  taught  Aside 
from  the  profession  of  a  merchant,  there  were  certain  trades  which  might 
be  studied,  e.  g.,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  etc.  For  this  purpose, 
then,  instead  of  commercial  institutions  there  were  separate  courses  given  in 
these  branches.  The  American  business  coUeges  have  flourished 'everywhere, 
offering  usually  at  a  high  price  rapid  courses  in  these  branches  and  guarantee- 
ing lucrative  employment  on  completing  the  course.  We  now  no  longer  believe 
that  a  merchant  is  specially  gifted,  but  that  a  normal  man  with  appropriate 
training  can  develop  particular  skill  and  achieve  satisfactory  results  in  any 
sphere  of  activity.  Ail  now  recognize  that  the  quality  is  more  important  than 
the  number  of  the  inhabitanta  Everywhere  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve 
public  education,  and  to  give  to  our  citizens  the  best  possible  training  for  their 
own  well-being,  and  with  it  that  of  the  nation.  Modem  means  of  locomotion 
have  erased  distance,  uniting  the  globe  in  one  market.  The  example  of  the 
merchant,  chief  agent  of  the  circulation  of  the  world's  wealth,  reflects  better 
than  anything  else  the  transformation  in  conunercial  teaching. 

The  productive  power  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  world 
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has  been  alarmed  at  the  specter  of  over-production ;  and  one  nation,  Germany, 
has  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  preparing  her  merchants  especially  for  this 
congestion,  opening  with  intelligence  and  perseverance  those  markets  which 
show  possibilities  of  success.  Even  those  merchants,  trained  in  established 
traditions,  have  noted  the  eifects  of  this  sytematic  preparation  and  have  made 
ready  to  arm  themselves  for  the  economic  struggle.  The  merchants  of  Latin 
America  have  had  a  diiferent  problem  to  face  from  those  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  as  these  Republics  are  producers  of  raw  materials,  food  stuffs, 
or  only  partly  manufactured  supplies.  The  Latin  tendency,  inherited  from 
Spain,  which  tends  toward  the  literary  professions,  makes  even  more  vital  the 
necessity  for  a  change  in  public  instruction.  In  the  university,  instead  of 
studying  only  a  political  economy  based  upon  foreign  books  suggested  by  obser- 
vations of  other  social  conditions,  one  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  his 
own  national  conditions.  In  general  Latin  America  lacks  opportunities  for  a 
common  study  of  her  interests  and  ideals.  It  has  common  problems,  yet  each 
part  seeks  solutions  for  its  own  difficulties  without  waiting,  as  it  should,  for 
the  results  obtained  by  others  facing  the  same  conditions.  In  the  educational 
field  the  problems  differ  substantially  from  those  which  confront  the  United 
States.  British  tradition  is  very  different  from  Iberian.  English  democratic 
customs  are  not  like  those  which  have  been  acquired  through  the  inherent 
absolute  monarchical  system  of  Spanish  origins.  Latin  Americans  should  en- 
deavor to  create,  like  the  States  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  economic 
relations  which  would  permit  them,  facing  common  necessities  and  recognizing 
their  own  peculiar  problems,  to  establish  satisfactory  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous customs — hnd  trade  relations  in  general. 

South  America  has  been  colonized  upon  the  coasts  and  that  is  why  there 
still  exists  in  the  center  an  immense  unpopulated  area.  It  lacks  the  railroad 
systems  which  bind  together  the  States  of  the  United  States,  a  lack  which  the 
rivers  do  not  supply.  The  creation  of  a  Latin-American  commercial  university 
would  accomplish  more  than  anything  else  to  join  the  La  tin- American  Republics 
in  bonds  of  confraternity  and  common  welfare.  For  secondary  commercial 
education  each  State  can  provide  for  itself,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  university, 
it  seems  that  no  one  of  the  Republics  separately  can  establish  it ;  and  all  need 
it  Commerce  is  a  bond  of  union.  The  Latin-American  countries  are  in  the 
matter  of  economic  development  more  or  less  on  the  same  plane.  They  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  competitors  of  each  other.  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  the  great  supply  markets  for  all  of  them.  They  appreciate  the  bene- 
fits of  this  foreign  commerce  and  of  foreign  capital,  but  at  the  same  time  believe 
that  each  country  should  prepare  itself  to  develop  its  own  resources.  The 
United  States  and  Europe  are  for  them  on  the  same  plane  commercially.  The 
Latin  Americans  need,  therefore,  to  study  their  own  interests  from  their  point 
of  view  as  producers  of  raw  materials.  A  conunercial  university  should  look 
chiefly  toward  economic  studies  which  should  not  be  mere  abstractions,  but 
should  furnish  the  opportunity  for  research  work  In  economics  applied  to  the 
various  countries  in  Latin  America.  Two  plans  are  proposed  for  the  secondary 
phase  of  commercial  education :  (1)  To  prepare  the  future  merchant  in  a  school 
of  general  character  and  then  send  him  for  his  special  training  to  schools 
where  he  may  study  stenography,  typewriting  and  office  practice,  bookkeeping, 
accounting,  exchange,  banking,  customs,  and  fiscal  matters;  (2)  to  send  him 
direct  to  special  schools  of  commerce  at  any  early  age  for  his  commercial  train- 
ing. His  training  should  be  here  both  general  and  special.  This  plan  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Chilean  Government.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Instltuto  Comer- 
cial  of  Valparaiso  for  secondary  commercial  training  seems  most  acceptable. 
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With  English  as  the  basic  modern  language,  thoroughly  taught  and  acquired, 
the  young  *' junior"  in  commerce,  on  finishing  this  school  at  15  or  16,  has 
through  his  slcill  in  rapid  and  accurate  figuring  in  simple  commercial  practices 
a  great  advantage  over  the  clerks  carried  from  England  for  this  purpose  and 
shows  great  adaptability  in  his  development  from  a  mere  clerk  to  a  subordinate 
independent  executive  position.  The  course  of  study  in  the  institute  of  Valpa- 
raiso offers  also  history,  particularly  of  Chile,  the  elements  of  modern  law, 
costoms  and  exchange,  German,  and  hygiene. 

Ss.  A.  AuBEBT,  Leon,  Nicaragua:  A  commercial  career  must  be  the  outcome 
and  part  of  some  system  of  general  and  industrial  training  where  young  men 
may  acquire  not  only  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  necessary  to  any  determined 
and  special  calling,  but  a  mastery  of  those  elements  which  must  perforce  estab- 
lish an  unmistakable  superiority  and  advantage  of  what  may  very  properly  be 
called  "  skilled  training  "  over  and  abo\r^  the  more  common  and  ordinary  form 
of  **  unskilled  labor."  Technical  training  is  of  great  advantage  whenever  a 
classification  of  service  exists.  Such  a  classification  exists  whenever  individual 
efforts  are  considered  as  mechanical  and  admtnlstratve.  The  first  refers  to 
unskilled  and  rudimentary  labor  and  the  second  to  that  product  of  ability  and 
knowledge  due  to  skillful  and  adequate  training  for  managerial  and  adminis- 
trative employments,  and  obtained  and  acquired  in  competent  and  well-estab- 
lished centers  of  education.  The  different  callings  require  different  degrees  of 
skill.  A  clerk  behind  a  counter,  an  accountant  in  his  ofllce,  a  manager  of  a 
concern,  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  and  a  mason  furnish  examples  of  this,  but 
the  economic  results  of  these  degrees  of  skill  depend  evidently  on  efficiency  and 
proper  training. 

The  value  of  technical  education  can  not  be  overestimated.  It  is  invaluable 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  becomes  a  sort  of  propelling  force  toward 
the  advancement  and  progress  of  any  civilized  country  and  State.  In  the 
business  world  this  want  of  skilled  training  is  keenly  felt.  Governments  and 
municipalities  have,  further,  to  face  a  series  of  perplexing  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  organization  and  management  in  which  the  counsel, 
advice,  experience,  activity,  and  labor  of  the  trained  expert  offer  incalculable 
service.  Bfllclency  is  demonstrated  to-day  as  never  before.  A  well-known  writer 
recently  said:  *'The  average  young  man  of  to-day  without  a  trained  mind 
equipped  with  a  previously  acquired  foundation  of  facts  is  not,  in  the  narrow 
place  to  which  the  division  of  labor  assigns  him,  in  a  position  to  grasp  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  this  business." 

A  uniform  course  of  commercial  instruction  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
American  Continent  may  be  established  for  the  different  kinds  of  schools 
enumerated  in  the  writer's  paper  as  sections  A,  B,  and  C  under  the  following 
curricolum,  which  may  conveniently  be  divided  in  a  full  course  of  three  years, 
and  for  young  men  who  have  been  previously  prepared  or  who  may  have  ac- 
quired beforehand  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R*s  or  the  benefits  of  a  high-grade 
school:  Grammar,  arithmetic,  languages,  geography,  accounting,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  typewriting,  economics,  customhouse  laws,  port  regulations,  com- 
mercial law,  shipping  and  transportation,  correspondence,  and  history.  Each 
subject  should  be  so  presented  as  to  afford  the  necessary  scope,  and  extension 
which  will  secure  the  desired  end. 

Sa.  M.  Dkluet,  Director  School  of  Commerce,  Caracas,  Venezuela. — ^The  pros- 
perity of  a  country  and  the  peace  of  the  world  are  due  to  commerce  and  to  its 
Instmm^it,  credit    Adequate  educational  preparation  for  conmierce  is  highly 
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necessary.  Latin  America,  owing  to  Its  natoral  resouross  and  proximity  to  ttie 
Panama  Canal,  shonld  begin  immediately  this  educational  preparation. 

Diversified  business  and  division  of  labor  have  made  it  impossible  to  train 
young  men  by  the  older  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  German  modification  of 
this  system,  through  compulsory  supplementary  school  instruction,  is  the  modem 
and  successful  type.  The  subjects  usually  taught  In  the  school-apprentice 
course  of  three  years  are  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  corre- 
spondence, conmierdal  law,  ecoqomlc  geography,  and  one  foreign  language.  Ger- 
many has  650  of  these  schools;  Switzerland,  110;  and  England  has  260,000 
I>uplls  enrolled  In  0,000  classes. 

A  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  commerce  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
young  men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  commerce  to-day,  as  the  spedal  character 
of  work  he  has  to  do  makes  it  impossible  for  htm  to  correlate  his  work.  Elemen- 
tary commercial  schools  with  a  course  of  two  years  will  give  the  elementary 
technical  knowledge  for  an  apprentice  and  will  shorten  the  term  of  service  in 
actual  practice.  The  higher  schools,  with  courses  of  8,  4,  or  5  years,  will  reduce 
likewise  the  period  of  service  and  will  give  In  addition  to  the  technical  training 
that  general  knowledge  which  is  helpful  in  the  higher  positions.  These  schools 
should  be  supplemented  through  higher  training  schools,  like  collegiate  business 
training  courses  and  universities  of  commerce. 

The  La  tin- American  countries  have  attempted  largely  to  establish  commercial 
instruction  after  European  models.  It  would  be  better  to  evolve  a  system 
according  to  native  needs  and  conditions.  For  the  present,  the  great  trouble  la 
that  of  a  satisfactory  elementary  course.  The  later  courses  will  proceed 
naturally  from  this. 

Mexico,  Panama,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
and  Venezuela  have  shown  great  interest  for  this  pliase  of  education.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniformity  in  their  plan  of  Instruction.  Commercial  education  is 
particularly  necessary  In  the  Latin-American  countries,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Latin-American  boy  matures  early,  is  restive  under  discipline,  and  has  the 
tendency  to  enter  a  business  house  too  early.  Uniformity  in  plan  and  method 
of  Instruction,  the  establishment  of  a  common  type  of  school  in  Latin  America, 
may  be  possible  since  the  work  Is  recently  established  in  these  countries.  The 
best  type  of  school  for  such  a  purpose  Is  one  of  three  yearSj  beginning  with 
pupils  14  years  of  age.    A  suggested  course  of  study  is  the  following : 


Schedule  and  course  of  study. 


StudiM. 


Nativ*  language 

First  fortign  language 

Beoond  foreign  language 

Arithmetic  and  algebra 

Aooountin£  and  oommafoe. 

Commercial  practiow 

Local  oommeroial  produota. 

Phyalce and  chemistry... 

If^ftdUmdiaing 

Boonomio  geography 

History  of  commerce 

Coomierolallaw 

Political  and  commercial  economy 

Penmanship,  typewriting,  and  stenogn^hy 

Total 


First 
year. 


Howi. 


4 
6 
8 
3 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 


27 


Second 

year. 


fiburt. 


2 

e 
s 

s 

2 

6 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


30 


nUrd 
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Dbl  Santiago  H.  Firzsiif on,  Professor,  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
Buenos  Aires  Branch,  Argentina. — ^The  public  school  system  of  Argentina  has 
been  influenced  greatly  by  the  example  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  PresUent  Sarmlento,  on  returning  from  the  United  States  in  1860 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  of  Paran&  under  the  direction  of  a 
North  American.  In  this  school  tbe  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  been 
trained.  Further,  American  scientists,  like  Gould,  have  introduced  American 
methods  into  the  higher  schools.  Not  until  1890  was  anything  done  for  commer- 
dal  education,  although  Alberdl  in  1852  urged  the  establishment  of  commercial 
schools  in  the  larger  commercial  cities.  Dr.  Victor  M.  Molina  ^introduced 
a  bill  in  Oongress  in  1889  for  the  establishment  of  two  schools,  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe.  In  1890  the  first  national  school  of  com- 
merce was  established.  The  course  proposed  was  liberal  in  character,  based  on 
general  training  studies  supplemented  by  special  courses.  A  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished ministers  of  public  instruction  have  been  deeply  interested  in  this 
school.  The  course  was  enlarged  and  two  additional  schools  established  in 
Buenos  Aires,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished likewise  in  Rosario,  La  Plata,  Bahla  Blanca,  Concordia,  and  Tucuman. 

His  Excellency,  Dr.  Rpmulo  Na6n  gave  this  work  his  special  attention  and 
introduced  important  reforms  as  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1910.  The 
work  is  now  divided  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  or  university.  The 
el^nentary  courses  are  given  at  night  and  prepare  business  clerks  and  book- 
keepers. The  secondary  course  contains  studies  that  develop  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. The  university  course,  given  in  the  faculty  of  economic  sciences  of  the 
university,  prepares  commercial  and  administrative  chiefs  and  professors  of 
commerce. 

The  elementary  course  prepares  business  clerks  in  three  years,  and  book- 
keepoYi  in  four.  It  includes  the  following  subjects:  VotnpulBory. — ^Arithmetic, 
business  methods  and  accounting,  Spanish  and  commercial  correspondence,  his- 
tory of  Argentina,  general  and  conmiercial  geography,  penmanship  and  type- 
writing.   Elective. — English  or  French,  commercial  products  and  stenography. 

The  higher  course  graduates  mercantile  experts  in  five  years.    It  includes  the 

following  subjects : 

Years. 
Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 5 

Drawing 2 

Spanish :  Grammar,  composition,  literature,  and  commercial  correspondence.  5 

Practical  business  course  and  accounting 4 

Natural  sciences:  Natural  history,  physics,  chemistry 4 

Mercantile  technology 2 

General  and  conmiercial  geography 4 

Elements  of  political  economy 1 

History  of  Argentina,  of  the  American  countries,  and  history  of  commerce 4 

Customs  reg^ulations 1 

Elements  of  commercial  law 1 

English 5 

French — Z 4 

Penmanship 2 

Stenography   and  typewriting 2 

Gymnastics  and  athletic  sports  tor  pupils  of  the  first  three  years.  For  those 
of  tlie  two  upper  years :  Rifle  range  shooting  and  drilling. 

The  writer  describes  at  length  the  various  courses  of  study  pursued.  Gom- 
merdal  education  In  Argentina,  he  shows,  is  aided  greatly  by  its  Commercial 
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Museum,  where  the  student  is  given  easy  access  to,  and  afforded  the  largest 
opportunity  for,  the  study  of  the  products  of  the  world  and  investigation 
through  printed  documents,  specimens,  and  the  use  of  instruments.  For  the 
study  of  geography  there  is  also  a  special  geographical  laboratory. 

Private  schools  are  generally  free  from  any  governmental  control:  The 
Buenos  Aires  branch  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  Is  held  in 
very  high  esteem.  The  subjects  of  greatest  importance  are :  Commercial  arith- 
metic, business  correspondence,  accounting,  penmanship,  typewriting  and 
stenography,  Spanish,  ESnglish,  and  French.  The  faculty  of  economic  sciences 
of  the  university  was  established  by  law  two  years  ago.  Its  curriculum  and 
regulations  are  printed  in  a  separate  program.  Issue  of  February,  1915. 

Graduates  of  the  higher  commercial  schools  and  of  the  faculty  of  economic 
sciences  are  fitted,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  enter  any  business  or  bank- 
ing establishment  in  any  country  where  Spanish,  English,  or  French  Is  spolcen. 
The  writer  urges  that  special  courses  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  be  added  to 
the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  stress 
be  laid  on  the  study  of  the  natural  resources,  geography,  and  history  of  the 
Latin-American  countries. 

Dr.  Antonio  L.  Valvebde,  Professor,  School  of  Commerce,  Habana,  Cuba. — 
The  course  of  study  in  the  School  of  Commerce  of  Habana,  a  part  of  the 
lastitute  of  Secondary  Instruction  of  Habana,  was  established  by  decree 
November  15,  1900,  and  consists  of  the  following:  Arithmetic  and  algebra; 
universal  geography;  commercial  arithmetic;  bookkeeping  and  accounting, 
commercial  and  public ;  commercial  practices ;  industrial  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy ;  political  economy  and  elements  of  public  finance ;  statistics ;  commercial 
law  and  conmiercial  international  law;  history  of  commerce  and  commercial 
products ;  and  English  and  French.  Graduates,  after  a  grouped  course  of  four 
years,  obtain  a  degree  of  mercantile  professor.  This  academic  title  is  of  small 
consideration  in  Cuba,  although  this  country  has  had  a  rich  development  in 
agriculture  and  commerce  since  the  establishment  of  its  independence.  The 
personnel  of  banking  houses,  etc.,  is  largely  office  trained. 

The  course  of  study  Is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  should  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  prepare  for  any  career  the  success  of  which  depends  on  commercial 
training,  e.  g.,  commercial  agents,  consuls,  custom  ofilclals,  Government  insL)ec- 
tors,  accountants  for  governmental  and  public  utility  service,  etc.  The  courses 
should  be  so  constituted  as  to  include  the  following:  Bookkeeping  and  general 
commercial  accounting;  commercial  practices,  with  particular  reference  to 
banks  and  exchanges ;  Industrial  and  commercial  geography ;  political  economy 
and  finance,  with  relation  to  commerce ;  commercial  statistics ;  commercial  law 
and  international  commercial  law;  the  elements  of  civil  and  administrative 
law;  laws  on  patents  and  trade-marks;  history  of  commerce  and  commercial 
products;  English,  French,  and  German  languages;  fiscal  and  customs  laws 
and  practices;  consular  laws  and  practices;  the  comparative  study  of  foreign 
commercial  laws;  and  the  writing  of  public  and  commercial  papers  and  docu- 
ments. This  curriculum  should  be  made  general  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
continent,  and  the  method  of  instruction  should  be  uniform  in  every  grade  of 
commercial  school.  The  writer  distributes  the  courses  in  the  different  groups 
so  that  the  careers  may  be  studied  of  mercantile  professor,  the  doctor  or  licen- 
tiate in  commercial  science,  the  commercial  agent,  the  customs  inspector  and 
customs  agent,  a  consular  and  the  expert  appraiser. 

Commercial  education  has  been  neglected.  Its  importance,  however,  is 
receiving  more  and  more  recognition.  The  method,  content  of  study,  and  effort 
necessary  to  prepare  to  engage  in  commerce  is  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that 
required  to  prepare  a  lawyer,  physician,  or  engineer. 
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Db.  AoxrsTiN  T.  Whilab,  Lima,  Peru. — Ck>minerce  Is  the  Instrument  of 
civilization.  It  is  concerned  with  barter*  commissions,  marketing,  transporta- 
tion, money,  banking,  insurance,  exchange,  food  and  textile  products,  building 
material  and  articles  of  luxury,  merchandise,  public  and  private  commerce.  The 
character  and  scope  of  commerce  require  a  high  degree  of  professional  and 
moral  training  for  the  merchant.  This  instruction  should  be  educative  and 
instructive  in  the  largest  measure  and  presented  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 
It  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  languages ;  the  history  of  the 
various  countries — their  literature,  customs,  resources,  industries,  and  com- 
merce; the  applied  sciences  and  mathematics;  the  mechanical  practices  and 
methods  of  business;  political  economy,  business  ethics,  and  psychology;  com- 
mercial, civil,  administrative,  and  international  law ;  accounting,  finance,  etc. — 
In  a  word,  coinmercial  science. 

The  International  Exposition  of  London,  1851 ;  of  Paris,  1867 ;  and  of  Vienna,    • 
1868,  inaugurated  an  international  commercial  struggle.     This  struggle  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  museums,  export  societies,  improved 
consular  methods,  and  a  conscious  need  in  the  various  countries  for  improved 
commercial  education. 

Commercial  instruction  is  of  two  grades,  (1)  professional  and  (2)  academic. 
The  special  or  professional  training  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  lower, 
middle,  and  upper.  These  are  distinct  types  and  do  not  grow  into  each  other 
like  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  instruction.  The  course  of  study  in  each 
type  of  school  is  complete.  The  elementary  type  is  not  fixed  for  the  different 
countries.  The  practice  is  more  or  less  general  in  adding  general  culture 
studies  in  the  secondary  type.  The  upper  type  is  best  seen  in  the  model  Ck>llege 
of  Commerce  of  Antwerp  and  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Rome.  The  academy 
or  university  type  is  more  advanced  and  more  highly  developed  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  "Luis  Bocconi*'  Com- 
mercial University  of  Milan,  Italy,  furnishes  a  fine  example  of  this  type  of 
school.  The  plan  of  study  of  the  commercial  universities  of  Pan  America 
should  corres^nd  to  this  school,  with  a  compulsory  course  in  general  knowledge 
and  elective  specialties.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  America  to  the  establishment 
of  commercial  instruction  is  the  dislike  for  commerce  of  the  upper  classes  and 
the  prevailing  tendency  for  those  who  have  failed  in  the  academic  courses  in 
school  or  college  to  undertake  the  business  training  courses.  Lack  oi  sympathy 
has  further  prevented  adequate  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings,  teachers,  etc. 

The  author  urges  the  establishment  of  commercial  education  in  the  larger 
commercial  cities,  with  its  introduction  according  to  the  two  different  grades 
and  three  classes  in  the  private  and  public  grammar  and  secondary  schools. 
The  preparatory  sections  thus  established  should  furnish  a  thorough  training  in 
the  fundamentals  and  give  to  the  student  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
fession of  business  and  desire  to  study  for  the  same  In  the  special  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools  of  commerce.  He  urges,  further,  public  and 
private  subventions  for  the  higher  schools  and  Federal  aid  for  the  establishment 
of  the  lower  and  middle  schools  with  a  uniform  plan  of  study ;  aid  of  the  larger 
conunercial  and  industrial  interests  in  the  establishment  of  a  university  of  com- 
merce in  the  capital  of  each  Republic ;  annual  visits  and  award  of  prizes  to  the 
best  pupils,  whose  work  should  be  Judged  by  a  committee  composed  of  visiting 
members  appointed  by  the  Government  and  the  chambers  of  commerce;  and 
the  establishment  of  night  schools  and  of  courses  of  study  that  will  give  an 
International  viewpoint  to  the  students  engaged  in  its  pursuit ;  the  establishment 
oi  scholarships  and  the  demand  for  a  student's  certificate  of  business  aptitude 
for  public  positions  that  require  technical  Imowledge ;  a  satisfactory  entrance 
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reqalrement  for  the  yarlons  grades  of  oommerclal  schools ;  reinlsslon  of  the  cus- 
tomary scholastic  fees;  and  the  creation  of  the  doctorate  in  commerce.  He 
urges  the  creation  of  a  superior  council  of  technical  education,  to  have  charge 
of  this  phase  of  education,  and  insists  that  the  course  of  training  be  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  experimental,  educatiye,  as  well  as  InstructiTe;  that  the 
Instruction  should  not  be  giyen  without  the  necessary  material  and  equipment, 
such  as  a  museum,  laboratories,  library,  business  oflSce,  and  model  bank,  and 
that  ample  opportunity  be  given  for  visits  by  the  students  to  commercial  and 
industrial  plants. 
The  writer  proposes  the  following  courses : 

A.  A  two-year  course  for  elementary  commercial  education  in  grammar 
schools:  The  native  language  taught  with  reference  to  commerce;  commercial 
organization,  national  and  International ;  simple  accounting ;  economic  geography 
and  commercial  arithmetic ;  penmanship,  stenography,  and  typewriting ;  drawing 
and  manual  training;  conmaerdal  practices  and  visits  to  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial plants. 

B.  A  three-year  course  for  secondary  schools.  This  course  Is  similar  to  course 
**  A."  It  adds  commercial  correspondence,  bookkeeping,  and  a  modern  language, 
omitting  accounting  and  business  organization. 

G.  A  four-year  course.  Including  a  preparatory  year,  for  the  elementary  com- 
mercial schools:  Preparatory  year — elementary  mathematics,  native  language, 
universal  history,  drawing,  and  penmanship;  second  year — ^native  language, 
business  organization,  elementary  mathematics,  typewriting  and  drawing,  physi- 
cal and  military  training,  and  vocal  music;  third  year — native  and  foreign 
language,  economic  geography,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  physical  and  military 
training,  and  vocal  music;  fourth  year — business  correspondence,  accounting, 
history  of  commerce,  elements  of  political  economy  and  common  law,  stenog- 
raphy, commercial  practices  and  visits  to  industrial  and  commercial  plants. 

D.  Four-year  course  for  secondary  commercial  schools:  Native  language, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  languages,  literary  history,  commercial 
economic  geography,  history  of  commerce,  statistics,  applied  mathematics,  tran»- 
portation,  merchandising,  industrial  and  agricultural  implements,  commerce, 
general  accounting,  social  and  business  ethics,  .civil  and  commercial  law,  mari- 
time international  law,  finance,  commercial  practices,  visits  to  commercial  and 
industrial  plants,  drawing  and  vocal  music,  and  training  of  secretaries  and 
commercial  executives. 

E.  Two-year  course  for  the  higher  commercial  schools:  Native  language, 
rhetoric,  logic  and  classical  nomenclature,  comparative  literature,  contemporary 
geography,  applied  mathematics,  merchandising  and  commerce,  public  and  busi- 
ness accounting,  commercial  correspondence,  commercial  economics,  commer- 
cial and  civil  law,  commercial  practices,  finance  and  budgets.  Electlves  In  this 
course:  Administrative,  constitutional  and  consular  law,  the  history  of  diplo- 
macy, commercial  treaties,  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  the  elements 
of  biology  and  sociology. 

F.  Ck>urse  of  study  for  the  universities.  The  studies  are  grouped  under  the 
different  faculties.  Economic  sciences:  Principles  of  political  economy,  his- 
tory of  commercial  establishments,  public  finance,  statistics,  economic  his- 
tory and  geography.  Juridical  sciences:  Constitutional,  administrative,  civil, 
commercial  and  international  law.  Technical  sciences :  Mathematics  applied  to 
finance,  accounting,  merchandising  and  training  in  a  model  bank.  Pedagogical 
sciences :  Applied  psychology,  theory  and  practice  of  commercial  education,  and 
methodology. 

G.  Three-year  course  for  apprentice  night  schools:  Foreign  commercial 
languages.  Importing  and  exporting,  transportation,  merchandising,  markets, 
tariffs,  weights  and  measures,  money  and  exchange,  commercial  documents  and 
laws,  bookkeeping  and  business  correspondence,  political  and  commercial  econ- 
omy, statistics,  typewriting  and  stenography. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtmbnt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasUngUmy  August  22,  1916. 

Sir:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  a  survey  of  education  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  made  under  my  direction  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  of  Educational  Survey  created  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  as  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  this  report.  The  survey 
includes  the  State  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle,  the  State  College  of  Washington  at  Pullman, 
and  the  three  normal  schools  at  Cheney,  Ellensburg,  and  Bellingham, 
and  such  a  study  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  these  schools  as  was 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  functions  and  stand- 
ards of  the  higher  schools. 

This  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education;  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  school  practice;  and  Alex- 
ander Inglis,  assistant  professor  of  education,  Harvard  University. 
Their  report  and  conclusions  were  approved  by  me. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  report  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  of  Educational  Survey  as  submitted 
to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Washington.  For  these  neither  the 
survey  committee  nor  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  in  any  way 
responsible,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  main  the  Commission 
of  Educational  Survey  approves  the  conclusions  of  the  survey 
committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  WASHINGTON.* 


The  Legislature  of  Washington^  by  an  act  passed  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  March  9,  1916,  and  approved  by  the 
governor  March  18,  1915,  provided  for  a  commission  to  make  an 
educational  survey  of  the  State  of  Washington.  The  scope  of  the 
work  of  this  commission  is  defined  and  its  members  named  in  the 
following  act,  chapter  143,  session  laws  of  1915: 

AN  ACT  Cnsting  a  commission  to  make  an  educational  survey,  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  appointing 

tbe  members  thereof,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Legitlatture  of  the  State  of  Washington: 

SscnoN  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission,  consisting  of  six  members,  to  be 
known  as  ''The  Commission  of  Educational  Survey  of  Washington,"  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  commission  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  oiganization  and 
work  of  the  University  of  Washington,  the  State  College  of  Washington,  and  the  State 
Normal  Schools  at  EUensbui^,  Cheney,  and  Bellingham,  and  a  general  survey  of  the 
public-school  system  of  the  State,  both  urban  and  rural,  elementary  and  secondary, 
and  of  the  educational  development  and  possibilities  of  the  State,  and  to  determine 
more  definitely  the  purpose,  sphere,  and  functions  of  the  university,  the  State  college, 
and  the  State  normal  schools,  and  the  lines  along  which  each  should  be  encouraged  to 
develop  for  the  better  service  of  the  State.  In  the  performance  of  its  duties  said 
commission  shall  have  power  to  employ  experts  and  to  fix  and  authorize  the  payment 
of  their  compensation.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  survey  and  on  or  before  April  30, 
1916,  said  commission  shall  make  and  file  with  the  governor  a  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations,  which  report  shall  be  published  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  State,  and  shall  contain  such  recommendations  to  the  l^;islature  in 
regard  to  the  enactment  or  amendment  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  several  institu- 
tions as  may  be  found  advisable,  including  any  necessary  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  millage  tax  for  the  support  of  such  institutions  and  such  additional  appropria- 
tions as  the  commission  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  joint  committee  on  educational 
institutions  and  education  of  the  fourteenth  legislature,  to  wit,  Senators  W.  J.  Sutton, 
E.  E.  Boner,  and  A.  H.  Imus,  and  Representatives  Tom  Brown,  Charles  TimbUn,  and 
Victor  Zednick,  are  hereby  appointed  members  of  said  commission,  who  shall  receive 
as  compensation  five  dollars  ($5)  for  each  day  while  actually  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  payment  of  the  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  said  commission,  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  said  commission, 
and  the  experts  employed,  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  work  of  said  commission, 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary. 


1  It  should  be  noted  that  this  section  (pp.  7  to  19)  constitutes  the  report  of  the  legislative  commission, 
for  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  in  no  way  responsible.  The  report  of  the  survey  experts  begins 
on  p.  21.  . 
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At  its  first  meeting,  teld  in  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  July  5,  1915, 
the  commission  decided,  in  addition  to  visits  to  the  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  inquiries  conducted  by  its  own  mem- 
bers, to  cause  to  be  made  an  expert  study  of  educational  conditions 
in  this  State  in  so  far  as  outlined  in  the  legislative  enactment.  To 
this  end  it  obtained  the  services  and  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  tlie  approval  of  the  commis- 
sion and  of  the  heads  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  education, 
obtained  the  following  experts  to  conduct  the  survey  in  this  State 
and  report  to  the  commission:  Dr.  Siimuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in 
higher  education.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  Mr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural-school  practice,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education;  and  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis,  assistant  professor  of  edu- 
cation. Harvard  University. 

The  commission  held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  suggestive  course  of  procedure  and  working  out  the  detaib,  and 
visited  the  University  of  Washington,  Washington  State  College, 
Ellensburg  Normal  School,  Bellingham  Normal  School,  and  Cheney 
Normal  School.  The  final  session  convened  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
April  15,  1916,  at  which  time  the  report  of  the  experts  was  received. 
These  expert  findings  and  recommendations  are  hereto  attached  and 
made  a  part  of  this  report. 

At  its  final  meeting  the  commission  studied  carefully  the  expert 
findings  and  conclusions,  and  from  these,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heads  of  the  several  institutions  and  the  inquiries  of 
its  own  members,  the  commission  formulated  this  report. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity  this  report  embraces  for  the  most  part 
only  recommendations,  no  supporting  arguments  or  statistical 
facts  being  given,  except  in  cases  where  the  commission  differs  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  experts.  These  cases,  however,  are  rare, 
occurring  in  almost  all  instances  when  the  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  State  is  unable  financially  to  carry  out  the  program 
suggested.  The  reasons  and  facts  supporting  the  recommendations, 
when  not  given  herein,  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  experts, 
which  is  added  hereto,  and  of  which  a  thoughtful  reading  is  urged. 
In  some  few  instances  recommendations  concern  subjects  not  touched 
upon  in  the  findings  of  the  investigators.  The  reasons  for  these,  of 
course,  are  given. 

The  commission's  recommendations  and  suggestions  appear  under 
four  general  subdivisions : 

1.  Common  schools,  both  urban  and  rural,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary. 

2.  Normal  schools. 

3.  State  university  and  State  college. 

4.  Distribution  of  the  millage  tax 
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The.  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  presidents,  faculties,  and  administrative  officers 
of  the  several  institutions,  and  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUc 
instruction.  Without  their  assistance  the  work  could  scarcely 
have  been  done  efficiently  in  the  time  allotted.  The  leadership  and 
services  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  of  the  experts  are  also  gratefully  acknowledged. 


L  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  commission's  survey  of  the  pubhc-school  system  was  not 
exhaustive.  General,  rather  than  comprehensive,  it  was  concerned 
only  with  those  phases  which  are  closely  related  to  the  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  legislature  did  not  contemplate  a  more 
detailed  investigation  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  affecting  the  common  schools 
is  that  of  the  proper  system  of  apportioning  the  current  State  school 
fnnd  and  the  county  fund,  and  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  basis  for 
scaling  up  the  State  and  county  taxes.  These  problems  were  not 
studied,  however,  because  a  legislative  committee,  created  by  joint 
resolution  to  make  this  study,  is  now  at  work. 

With  the  instructional  and  administrative  side  this  commission 
was  primarily  concerned.  It  went  particularly  into  the  matters 
of  the  coimty  superintendency,  county  organization,  county  super- 
vision, certification  of  teachers,  and  the  school  curriculum. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The  commission  recommends: 

1.  That  the  ehgibility  and  salary  clauses  in  the  educational  code 
be  changed  so  that  any  person,  in  order  to  be  ehgible  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  shall  hold  a  professional  certificate  vaUd  in  this 
State;  shall  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  professional  experience; 
and  shall  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  advanced  preparation 
of  college  or  normal-school  grade,  in  addition  to  being  graduated 
from  a  secondary  school. 

2.  That  the  minimum  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  shall 
be  $1,200,  and  that  in  case  an  eUgible  person  can  not  be  found  in  the 
county  he  may  be  chosen  from  some  other  county. 

3.  That  the  legislature  submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional 
amendment  removing  the  Umitation  on  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
county  superintendent.  The  commission  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  county  schools  can  not  be  subserved 
by  frequent  change  in  county  superintendents. 
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4.  That  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent 
be  enlarged,  so  that  in  all  school  districts,  except  those  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  the  county  school  superintendent  shall  select  the 
teachers,  subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  directors. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

5.  That  careful  consideration  be  given  by  the  legislature  to  the 
permissive  county  organization  plan  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  experts,  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

6.  That  the  legislature  carefully  consider  the  question  of  a  more 
adequate  supervision  of  the  rural  schools  by  subdividing  the  county 
into  supervision  districts,  as  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  experts. 

CERTIFICATION. 

7.  That  a  new  system  of  certificates  be  substituted  for  that  now  in 
force,  in  order  that  the  standards  for  entering  the  teaching  profession 
in  this  State  shaU  rank  among  the  highest  in  the  Union.  In  any  case 
the  commission  most  emphatically  recommends  that  third-grade  cer- 
tificates be  abolished  at  a  very  early  date,  and  that  the  experience 
provision  of  the  code  for  the  renewal  of  second-grade  certificates  be 
discontinued,  and  that  the  professional  requirements  for  the  renewal 
of  the  same,  as  set  forth  in  the  code,  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  new  system  of  certification  recommended  for  enactment  foUows : 

STANDABDS  RECOMMENDED. 

1.  The  minimum  basis  for  certification  of  all  teachers  shall  be  at 
least  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Beginning  with  September  1,  1918,  the  basis  shall  be  changed 
and  include  not  only  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school,  but  in 
addition  one  semester  of  18  weeks  of  professional  training.  Teachers 
holding  certificates  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  proposed 
act  and  whose  certificates  will  expire  by  regular  limitation  shall  be 
exempt  from  this  requirement  until  September  1,  1920. 

3.  Beginning  with  September  1,  1920,  the  basis  shall  again  be 
increased  and  include  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school,  with 
one  year  of  36  weeks  of  professional  training.  Teachers  holding  cer- 
tificates in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  proposed  act  and 
whose  certificates  will  expire  by  regular  limitation  will  be  exempt 
from  this  requirement  untU  September  1,  1922. 

4.  Beginning  with  September  1,  1922,  the  basis  shall  again  be 
changed  to  include  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  and  one 
and  a  half  years  (54  weeks)  of  professional  training.  Teachers  hold- 
ing certificates  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  proposed  act 
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and  whose  certificates  will  expire  by  regular  limitation  ^hall  bo  ex- 
empt from  this  requirement  imtil  September  1,  1924. 

5.  Beginning  with  September  1 ,  1924^  the  basis  shall  again  be  raised 
to  include  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school  and  two  years  (72 
weeks)  of  professional  training.  Teachers  holding  certificates  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  proposed  act  and  whose  cer- 
tificates will  expire  by  regular  limitation  shall  be  exempt  from  this 
requirement  \mtil  September  1,  1926. 

The  professional  requirements  above  mentioned  shall  be  such  as 
are  provided  in  the  regular  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools,  the 
regular  courses  provided  in  the  departments  of  education  in  the  State 
college  and  in  tiie  imiversity,  and  such  equivalent  courses  in  other 
institutions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
Elxperience  credits  may  be  accepted  to  the  extent  and  imder  such 
rulings  as  the  State  board  of  education  maj^  provide.  All  practice 
teaching  necessary  to  meet  the  foregoing  requirements  must  be  done 
under  conditions  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

TYPES  OF  CERTIFICATION  STIPULATED. 

1.  Common-school  certificates  based  upon  examination; 

a.  Primary  certificates. 

6.  Grammar-school  certificates. 

c.  Rural-school  certificates. 

d.  High-school  certificates. 

e.  Administration  certificates. 

2.  Normal  school  certificates: 

o.  Elementary-school  certificates — 

(a)  Primary  certificates. 

(6)  Grammar-school  certificates. 

{c)  Rural-school  certificates. 
J.  Special  certificates — 

(a)  Supervisory  certificates. 

(J)  Certificates  of  special  subjects. 

(c)  Certificates  of  administration. 

3.  University  and  State  college  certificates: 

a.  High-school  certificates. 

h.  Special  high-school  certificates. 

c.  Special  supervisors'  certificates. 

d.  High-school  administration  certificates. 

e.  General  administration  certificates. 

CERTIFICATION  UMITED  AND  DEFINED. 

Common-school  certificates, — ^AU  common-school  certificates  based 
upon  examination  shaU  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  shall  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.    All  examinations  must  be  given  in  accordance 
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with  the  present  prescribed  law  and  shall  be  based  upon  all  subjects 
included  in  the  scope  of  work  contemplated  by  the  certificate. 

Primary  certificaka. — Primary  certificates  shall  entitle  the  holder  to 
teach  in  t^e  first  four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Gramnhar-school  certificates-  Grammai^si'hool  certificates  shall  en- 
title the  holder  to  teach  in  the  ^ammar  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Rural-school  certificates. — Rural-school  certificates  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  or  all  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

High-school  certifix^ates, — High-school  certificates  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  this  State. 

Normalrschool  certificates. — The  normal-school  certificat<?s  issued  by 
the  State  normal  schools  shall  primarily  cover  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  shall  provide  for  special  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the 
elementary  schools,  and  shall  provide  special  administration  certifi- 
cates for  the  elementary  and  rural  schools.  Special  certificates  issued 
by  the  normal  schools  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  named  limited  field 
of  work  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

University  and  State  coUege  certifi^cates. — Certificates  issued  by  the 
university  and  State  college  shall  primarily  cover  the  work  of  the  high- 
school  field,  including  high-school  teachers,  principals,  and  specialists 
in  a  definite  Umited  field  of  work,  and  shall  prepare  special  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Administration  certifi/xUes, — Certificates  of  administration  may  be 
granted  either  by  the  normal  schools,  by  the  State  college,  or  by  the 
university  upon  a  stipulated  basis  provided  for  by  the  State  board  of 
education. 

Special  certifi/:ates. — Special  certificates  of  all  types  shall  be  issued 
by  the  institutions  training  for  them  under  conditions  approved  bj' 
the  State  board  of  education. 

Provision  for  the  extended  recognition  of  certain  certificaies  in  nine^ 
year  schools. — In  nine-year  schools,  normal-school  certificates  to  teach 
in  elementary  grades  shall  be  recognized  as  covering  the  first  high- 
school  year,  and  university  and  State-college  certificates  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools  shall  be  recognized  as  covering  the  upper  elementary 
grades. 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE  FOR  SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

The  commission  favors  long  tenure  of  office  for  school-teachers,  but 
does  not  believe  that  the  *' bonus"  plan,  as  advocated  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  experts,  is  the  most  desirable  or  effective  stimulus 
to  that  end,  and  believe  that  it  is  impracticable  from  a  financial 
viewpoint. 

TEACHERS'  EXA^^NATIONS. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  certification  laws  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  an  examination  of  th(^  teacher  in  every  subject 
he  is  required  to  teach. 
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COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

In  that  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  common  schools  the 
experts  recommend  that  the  training  of  city  and  rural  school  children 
be  differentiated,  the  object  being  to  adapt  the  training  to  the  child's 
environment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  however,  that  a  too  rigid 
interpretation  should  not  be  put  on  this  recommendation,  for  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  too  diversified  course  of  study, 
which  in  the  interest  of  the  child  it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid,  for  the 
following  reasons :  * 

1.  A  child  in  the  elementary  grades  needs  driUing  in  the  five 
essential  branches  of  education,  which  are  taken  to  be  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  rather  than  to  know  a 
mass  of  facts.  To  keep  this  main  object  in  view  is  of  vital  importance 
in  elementary  education  at  all  times.  That  a  child  should  read 
distinctly,  speU  correctly,  write  legibly  and  grammatically,  are 
matters  of  first  importance;  but  that  he  should  know  the  details  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  scientific  name  of  every  bone  in  his  hand, 
the  exact  location  of  the  source  of  the  XUe,  is  not  a  matter  of  first 
importance  in  this  stage  of  his  career. 

2.  The  chief  question  to  be  asked  in  this  connection  is:  What  is  of 
highest  value  in  elementary  education?  That  question  settled,  the 
rest  is  easy  and  will  follow  in  logical  order.  To  educate  the  child  to 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  his  energy 
be  not  wasted  on  matters  of  secondary  importance,  but  that  it  be 
conserved  at  every  stage  of  his  school  career.  To  aim  for  this  is  to 
aim  to  secure  the  maximum  of  economy  for  the  State's  work. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  program  and  preserve 
vital  interest  in  it,  the  following  mode  of  proccdiu'e  is  earnestly 
recoDMnended,  viz,  that  the  examination  given  by  the  State  to 
children  in  the  rural  schools  on  completion  of  the  elementary  curric- 
ulum be  extended  to  include  urban  and  aU  State  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  and  that  only  those  who  give  proof  of  competency  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  also  recommended 
in  order  to  preserve  a  unified  plan,  with  the  same  objects  of  economy 
and  efficiency  in  view,  that  a  similar  test  be  appUed  to  students  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  on  the  completion  of  their  course 
before  being  allowed  to  pass  into  the  State's  higher  institutions  of 

learning. 

MILITARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  next  legislature  carefully 
consider  the  question  of  military  instruction,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  compulsory  in  the  high  schools  of  this  State. 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  the  opinions  of  the  commission,  and  not  of  the  survey  committee. 
For  the  committee's  statement,  see  pp.  150  et  seq. 
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IL  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  end  that  unwarranted  duplication  be  now  and  hereafter 
eliminated,  the  commission  defines  rigidly  the  scope  and  functions  of 
the  nniversitj  and  State  college  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  normal  schools  on  the  other.  It  draws  a 
clean  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  indicating  the  class  of 
teachers  each  group  is  to  train.  This  is  done  in  the  interests  both 
of  economy  and  of  turning  out  the  most  efficient  product  possible. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers 
is  the  function  of  the  normal  schools;  that  the  preparation  of  high- 
school  teachers  is  the  function  of  the  university  and  college.  This 
differentiation  is  definitely  made  in  this  report. 

Questions  of  entrance  requirements  for  the  normal  schools,  the 
length  of  course  they  should  give,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  means 
of  promoting  harmonious  development,  and  plans  of  extension 
service  and  kindred  questions  have  been  given  careful  consideration. 

On  the  report  of  the  experts,  the  views  of  the  normal-school  princi- 
pals, and  personal  inquiries  by  its  members  the  conmiission  bases 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  requirements  for  matriculation  in  the  normal  schools  be 
those  stated  in  the  experts'  report. 

2.  That  the  normal  schools  develop  a  full  three-year  coiu^e  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  experts. 

3.  That  they  go  on  a  full  four-year  basis,  not  earlier  than  1920, 
provided  they  have  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  the  point  where  a 
full  four-year  course  in  an  accredited  high  school  is  required  for 
entrance  and  they  have  developed  the  three-year  course  referred  to 
above  on  a  basis  to  warrant  the  expenditure  this  fourth  year  of  work 
will  entail. 

4.  That  the  State  university  and  State  college  confine  their  training 
of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  strictly  to  the  high-school  grades, 
but  that  graduates  of  such  institutions  be  allowed  to  teach  the 
upper  elementary  grades,  when  taught  in  connection  with  ninth- 
grade  work  in  strictly  one-year  high  schools. 

6.  That  the  State  normal  schools  confine  their  training  of  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  strictly  to  the  elementary  grades,  but  that 
graduates  of  such  institutions  be  allowed  to  teach  the  ninth  grade 
when  taught  in  connection  w^ith  the  upper  elementary  grades  in 
strictly  one-year  high  schools. 

6.  That  school  superintendents  and  directors,  in  this  class  of 
schools  where  both  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  one  year  of 
high-school  work  are  taught,  give  preference  to  those  applicants 
having  both  a  university  or  State  college  and  a  normal-school 
training. 
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7.  That,  in  consonance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  experts,  the  train- 
ing of  rural-school  teachers  through  the  normal  schools  he  further 
developed,  but  that  the  question  of  the  location  of  model  rural  schools 
be  left  to  the  governing  boards  of  the  normal  schools. 

8.  That  the  normal  schools  devote  much  serious  effort  to  provide 
teachers  for  rural  communities. 

9.  That  the  three-year  course  of  study  for  the  normal  schools  of 
the  State,  as  suggested  in  the  experts'  report,  be  adopted. 

10.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  .promoting  a  harmonious  development 
along  parallel  lines,  a  joint  meeting  of  the  respective  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  three  normal  schools  be  held  annually. 

11.  That  the  membership  of  the  State  board  of  education  be 
increased  to  10,  and  shall  consist  of  the  superintendent  of  pubUc 
instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Washington,  the 
president  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  the  principals  of  each 
of  the  three  State  normal  schools  of  Washington,  and  four  persons 
holding  life  diplomas  issued  imder  the  authority  of  the  State  and 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work,  appointed  by  the  governor, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  a  district  of  the  first  class, 
one  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  one  a  principal  of  a  fully 
accredited  four-year  high  school  in  a  district  of  the  first  class,  and 
one  a  principal  of  a  fully  accredited  four-year  high  school  in  a  district 
other  than  of  the  fii^t  class. 

12.  The  commission  believes  that  the  needs  of  the  State  will  soon 
require  a  fourth  normal  school,  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  the 
experts,  and  recommends  that  one  be  established  as  soon  as  financial 
conditions  of  the  State  will  justify. 

13.  The  commission  is  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  having  the 
normal  schools  engage  in  extension  service,  such  as  is  suggested  in 
the  report  of  the  experts.  This  work,  however,  conducted  on  a  scale 
as  broad  as  that  suggested,  would  involve  an  expenditure  which  the 
State  can  not  afford  at  the  present  time.  After  considering  carefuUy 
the  value  and  cost  of  teachers'  institutes  in  this  State  and  after  taking 
up  this  matter  and  the  extension  service  question  with  the  normal- 
school  principals,  a  number  of  county  superintendents,  and  other 
educators,  the  commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
extension  service  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  State 
than  are  the  institutes.  In  the  light  of  this  fact,  and  because  money 
is  not  available  for  both,  and  also  because  of  the  value  of  this  exten- 
sion service,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  legislature  provide 
by  enactment  for  such  service  in  lieu  of  the  institute  work  now  pre- 
scribed  by  law. 

14.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  children  attending  the  training 
departments  of  the  normal  schools  are  not  allowed  to  draw  State 
school  money  per  diem.     This  gives  cause  for  much  complaint  b}^ 
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the  people  of  the  cities  where  the  normal  schools  are  located,  who 
demand  that  this  discrimination  be  removed,  as  they  suffer  financial 
loss  by  sending  their  children  to  the  training  departments.  The 
commission,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  law  be  changed  to  allow 
school  money  to  be  apportioned  to  the  local  district  for  all  children 
attSnding  nonnal-school  training  departments,  as  this  provides  a 
necessary  service  to  the  State  at  large. 


ni.  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  commission  advises  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  accordance 
with  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  agriculture  (in  all  its  branches  and  subdivisions),  veterinary 
medicine,  mining,  pharmacy,  economic  science  in  its  application  to 
agrictdture  and  rural  life,  and  the  training  of  high-school  teachers 
(especially  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arts), 
school  supervisors,  and  school  administrators  be  major  lines  at  the 
State  coUege. 

2.  That  law,  medicine,  architecture,  forestry,  pharmacy,  mining, 
commerce,  journalism,  library  economy,  graduate  work  in  Uberal 
arts  and  pure  science,  professional  training  of  high-school  teachers, 
school  supervisors,  and  school  superintendents  be  major  lines  at  the 
State  universitv. 

3.  That  dupUcation  be  recognized  in  Uberal  arts,  pharmacy,  mining, 
home  economics,  and  in  certain  branches  of  engineering. 

4.  That  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  be  taught  at 
both  the  State  college  and  the  State  university. 

5.  That  chemical  engineering  be  taught  at  the  State  universit}'' 
exclusively. 

6.  That  agriculture  and  its  various  subdivisions  be  taught  at  the 
State  college  exclusively. 

7.  That  the  development  of  further  departments  or  branches  of 
engineering  be  submitted  to  a  joint  conference  of  the  respective 
governing  boards  before  their  establishment  at  either  institution. 

8.  That  degree  courses  in  liberal  arts,  with  the  training  of  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  the  same,  be  continued  at 
the  State  college,  but  that  no  graduate  work  in  these  lines  be  oflfered. 

9.  That  home  economics  be  developed  for  the  present  without 
restriction  at  both  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  but 
no  extension  work  in  home  economics  be  undertaken  by  the  imi- 
versity  outside  of  King  County. 

10.  That  professional  courses  in  marine  engineering  and  fisheries 
be  established  at  the  State  university  as  soon  as  its  resources  permit. 
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11.  That  graduate  work  in  engineeriiig  branches,  when  developed, 
be  developed  at  the  university  exclusively. 

12.  That  both  the  State  college  and  the  State  university  continue 
their  respective  departments  of  mining  engineering,  but  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  two  institutions  be  seoiu'ed  so  that  each  department 
will  best  serve  the  State.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  the 
university  place  special  emphasis  on  coal  and  clay  mining  and  ceramic 
engineering  and  that  the  State  college  place  special  emphasis  on 
metalliferous  mining. 

13.  That  the  work  of  the  department  of  elementary  science  at 
the  State  college,  which  work  in  our  opinion  is  making  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  life  of  the  State,  be  still  further  strength- 
ened and  extended,  and  that  to  this  end  there  be  brought  about  a 
partial  reorganization  of  the  administrative  relationship  of  this 
department  to  the  college,  whereby  this  department  shall  have  a 
teaching  staflF  entirely  its  owti  and  shall  be  separately  housed. 

14.  That  the  administrative  officers  of  both  institutions  take  under 
consideration  the  matter  of  small  classes,  as  discussed  in  the  report 
of  the  experts. 

15.  That  the  officers  of  the  State  college  and  the  university  con- 
sider the  total  number  of  hours  required  in  the  major  subject,  since 
it  is  often  excessive  and  unduly  limits  the  opportunity  of  the  student 
to  obtain  the  dasired  breadth  of  training. 

16.  That  high-school  graduation  be  required  of  all  students  entering 
the  State  college  or  the  university,  except  those  21  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  except  students  in  the  elementary  science  department  of 
the  State  college.  This  restriction  wiU  not  apply  to  summer  schools, 
short  courses,  or  extension  work  in  either  institution. 

17.  That  in  order  to  promote  harmony,  economy,  and  efficiency 
in  the  management  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  the  regents 
of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  hold  joint  meetings 
at  least  once  a  year. 

IV.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  MILLAGE  TAX. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  population  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, hardly  realized  by  the  average  citizen,  becomes  astounding  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions. 
All  have  grown,  some  having  doubled,  while  others  have  even  trebled 
their  attendance  during  the  current  six-year  miUage  period  which  will 
terminate  in  1917. 

The  experts  make  it  clear  in  their  report  that  if  this  demand  is  to 
be  met,  even  in  fairly  full  measure,  a  much  larger  increase  of  support 
must  be  provided  for. 

46564"— 16 2 
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Contrary  to  general  belief,  Washington's  contribution  to  higher 
education  is  not  excessive,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  experts : 

Attention  Ib  here  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  Waehin^n  ranks  twenty-fourth 
in  Table  4,  on  the  baais  of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  education  for  each  11,000  of 
wealth.  It  ranks  twenty-third  in  Table  6,  on  the  basis  of  apportionment  per  capita 
ot  the  receipts  of  higher  institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  It  ranks  fifteenth  in  Table  8, 
on  the  basis  of  apportionment  per  capita  of  the  receipts  of  higher  education,  including 
normal  schools.  These  figures  should  allay  the  apprehension  of  those  citizens  who  have 
believed  that  Washington  is  unduly  extravagant  in  its  support  of  higher  education. 

The  increased  demands  in  the  budgets  of  the  different  institutions 
correspond  in  the  main  with  their  respective  enrollments. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  maintenance  on  a  much  larger  scale; 
for  larger  and  better  buildings;  and  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for 
industrial  research  work  in  the  university,  and  for  extension  work  and 
research  along  agricultural  lines  in  the  State  college. 

The  growth  of  the  normal  schools  is  equally  remarkable.  Particu- 
larly is  this  true  with  respect  to  two  of  them,  the  normal  school  at 
Cheney  and  the  normal  school  of  Bellingham. 

The  corollary  to  all  this  is  the  insistent  demand  for  an  increase  in 
maintenance,  buildings,  land,  and  equipment. 

The  legislature  of  1911  passed  an  act  providing  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  education.  It  was 
decided  to  divide  this  fund  in  the  following  manner:  Forty-seven  and 
one-half  one-hundredths  (47i/100)  of  1  mill  for  the  State  university 
fimd;  thirty-two  and  one-half  one-hundredths  (32J/100)  of  1  mill  for 
the  Washington  State  college  fund;  nine  one-hundredths  (yf^)  of 
1  mill  for  the  Cheney  normal  school  fund;  seven  one-hundredths 
(tStt)  ^f  1  ™^  f^^  ^^^  Ellensburg  normal  school  fund;  and  nine  one- 
hundredths  (y^)  of  1  mill  for  the  Bellingham  normal  school  fund. 
The  sum  of  this  is  1  mill  and  five  one-hundredths  (1.05)  of  1  mill. 

But  this  millage  can  no  longer  yield  an  amoimt  sufficient  to  main- 
tain these  institutions  and  allow  tliem  to  expand. 

After  carefully  studying  their  budgets  and  paring  down  the  de- 
mands of  the  institutions  to  their  lowest  possible  requirements,  the 
commission  recommends  the  allotment  to  each  institution  of  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  millage  tax  for  the  next  six-year  millage 
period: 

To  the  university  ninety  one-h\mdredths  (-j^)  of  1  mill — eighty- 
five  one-hundredths  (i^)  of  1  mill  for  maintenance  and  five  one- 
hundredths  (y^)  of  1  mill  for  buildings,  which  with  tuition  fees  and 
rental  from  university  properties  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  building  ftind. 
Because  of  the  unusually  large  and  pressing  building  needs  of  the 
imiversity,  due  to  the  growth  of  the  student  body  and  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  buildings  inherited  from  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
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Pacific  Exposition,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  this  continuing  emergency 
bj  additional  provision  outside  the  usual  resources.  To  this  end,  the 
commission  recommends  that  those  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the 
University  of  Washington  building  fimd,  which  authorize  the  charge 
of  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  per  student  each  semester,  be  continued  in 
force. 

To  the  State  college  fifty-five  one-himdredths  (t^)  of  1  mill — 
fifty-one  one-hundredths  (i^j  of  1  mill  for  maintenance  and  four 
one-hundredths  (y^)  of  1  mill  for  buildings  and  repairs  to  buildings* 

To  the  Cheney  normal  school  fourteen  and  one-fourth  one-hun- 
dredths (14i/100)  of  1  miU— twelve  one-hundredths  (^)  of  1  mill 
for  maintenance,  and  two  and  one-fourth  one-hundredths  (2J/100)  of 
1  mill  for  buildings. 

To  the  EUensburg  normal  school  twelve  and  three-fourths  one- 
hxmdredths  (12f/100)  of  1  mill — ^nine  one-hundredths  (y^)  of  1  mill 
to  be  given  for  maintenance  and  three  and  three-fourths  one-hun- 
dredths (3f /lOO)  of  1  mill  for  land,  buildings,  and  improvements. 

To  the  Bellingham  normal  school  eighteen  one-hundredths  (i^) 
of  1  mill — ^fourteen  one-hundredths  (^^)  of  1  miU  for  maintenance 
and  four  one-hundredths  (y^)  of  1  milt  for  buildings,  land,  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  sum  total  of  this  millage  is  1  mill  and  ninety  one-hundredths 
(90/100)  of  1  mill. 

In  conclusion,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  connection 
with  its  work,  there  is  no  more  complex  or  difBcult  problem  relating 
to  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  than  the  question  of 
finance.  How  to  maintain  them  without  placing  an  imduly  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  is  a  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  commission  feels  certain,  however,  that  with  the 
limited  means  at  hand  this  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
future  will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  attempt  at  the  solution  of  a  great 
problem,  even  if  the  result  obtained  can  not  be  regarded  with  com- 
placency. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  April,  1916. 

W.  J.  Sutton, 

Cfhairman. 

E.   E.   BONEB. 

A.  H.  Imus. 
Tom  Brown. 
Chables  Timblxn. 
Victor  Zednick, 

Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMITTEE.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  1916  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  had  before  it 
several  bills  affecting  higher  educational  institutions.  Before  final 
action  on  these  was  taken  the  governor  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture invited  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  come  to  the  State  and 
give  the  legislature  the  benefit  of  his  advice.  In  the  early  part  of 
March  the  conmiissioner  and  the  specialist  in  higher  educationi 
visited  four  of  the  five  institutions  and  attended  various  hearings 
held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  conmaittees 
on  educational  institutions  and  education.  The  conmiissioner  then 
made  a  brief  report  to  the  joint  conmaittee,  in  which  he  recommended 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  higher  institutions,  with  such  general 
survey  of  the  public  school  system  as  might  be  necessary  before 
legislative  action  limiting  the  sphere  of  any  of  the  institutions  was 
taken.  To  have  charge  of  the  survey  he  recommended  the  creation 
of  a  legislative  commission  which  should  work  through  experts,  and 
he  offered  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  survey. 

In  compUance  with  these  recommendations  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  creating  a  survey  commission  and  naming  as  its  members  the 
subcommittee  before  which  the  hearings  had  been  held.  The  com- 
mission was  instructed  to  conduct  a  survey  as  outUned  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  to  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before 
April  30,  1916. 

Immediately  upon  organization  the  survey  commission  called  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  expert  assistance  promised 
and  to  take  charge  of  the  survey.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
met  with  the  members  of  the  commission  in  North  Yakima  July  6^ 
1915,  and  submitted  to  it  an  outline  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 
This  outline  was  approved  by  the  commission  with  a  few  slight 
emendations.  (It  was  further  sUghtly  amended  by  the  commission 
in  December.)  It  has  served  as  the  basis  of  this  report,  practically 
all  matters  agreed  upon  being  treated  at  greater  or  less  length  in  the 
following  pages. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915  various  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  compiled  statistics  and  gathered  documentary 
material  bearing  on  the  questions  under  consideration.    A  ques-- 

1  See  note  od  p.  7. 
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tionnaire  was  issued  to  all  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  State, 
asking  information  concerning  certain  other  matters  of  importance 
in  estimating  the  quality  of  the  State's  teaching  staff.  The  recording 
officers  of  both  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  were  re- 
quested to  prepare  summaries  showing  the  enrollment  in  various 
courses,  the  teaching  hours  of  the  faculties,  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  students  in  the  different  departments,  together 
with  certain  other  statistical  material. 

In  February,  1016,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the 
approval  of  the  commission  and  of  the  heads  of  the  State  higher 
institutions,  appointed  the  following  committee  to  have  charge  of 
the  survey  on  the  groimd : 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  chairman. 

Elarold  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Alexander  IngUs,  assistant  professor  of  education.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

The  committee  began  its  work  in  the  State  on  the  4th  of  March. 
The  task  was  apportioned  among  its  members  in  accordance  with 
what  appeared  to  be  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  each,  gained  through 
previous  teaching  or  administrative  .  experience.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  questions  which  had  given  rise  to  the  survey  related 
for  the  most  part  to  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  and 
that  the  issues  affecting  these  institutions  were  the  most  difficult  of 
adjustment,  the  majority  of  the  committee's  membership  was 
assigned  to  the  study  of  these  institutions.  All  members  of  the 
committee  visited  each  of  the  five  institutions  and  the  office  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Messrs.  Capen  and 
Inghs  devoted  the  bulk  of  their  attention,  however,  to  the  State 
college  and  State  university,  spending  somewhat  more  than  a  week 
at  each  institution.  Mr.  Foght  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the 
problems  of  the  three  normal  schools  and  to  the  collection  of  material 
bearing  on  the  administration  of  the  public  school  system. 

At  each  institution  the  committee  held  conferences  with  the 
presidents,  deans,  financial  and  recording  officers,  and  heads  of 
departments.  It  examined  the  buildings  and  equipment  and 
reviewed  the  records  of  financial  and  educational  operations. 

On  the  1st  of  April  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  met  with  the  survey  commission  in  Seattle, 
outlined  the  scope  of  the  report  which  the  committee  proposed  to 
make,  and  exhibited  some  of  the  'evidence  which  it  intended  to  use  in 
support  of  its  recommendations.  The  presidents  of  several  of  the 
State  higher  institutions  were  also  in  attendance.  The  plans  of  the 
committee  were  approved  by  the  survey  commission. 
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The  period  between  the  Ist  and  the  14th  of  April  was  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  committee's  report;  each  of  the  members  and 
the  CommisBioner  of  Education  contributing  one  or  more  chapters. 
All  recommendations  were  passed  upon  by  the  Conumssioner  of 
Elducation  and  the  committee  acting  in  conference.  Nearly  aU  were 
unanimously  indorsed. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  committee  met  the  heads  of  the  five  State 
institutions  in  Seattle  and  submitted  to  them  the  first  draft  of  the 
report.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  make  certain  that  all 
statements  of  fact  were,  as  far  as  possible,  correct,  and  that  no 
phraseology  which  might  be  susceptible  of  misinterpretation  was 
used.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  continued  the  conference 
with  the  presidents  of  the  State  imiyersity  and  the  State  college  in 
Spokane  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  with  the  presidents  of  the  normal 
schools  on  the  19th  of  April.  As  the  residt  of  these  conferences  a 
few  minor  verbal  changes  were  made  in  the  report.  No  reconmienda- 
tion  was  substantially  modified. 

On  the  15th,  17th,  and  18th  of  April  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
met  with  the  commission  in  Spokane  and  presented  the  report. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  statements  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages  the  committee  has  held  certain  considera* 
tions  constantly  in  view.  In  its  opinion  these  may  be  appropriately 
summarized  by  way  of  introduction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  taken  full  account  of  the  legal  status  of  the 
institutions.  The  committee  has  examined,  with  especial  care,  the 
various  legislative  enactments  specifying  the  functions  of  the  State 
university  and  the  State  college,  and  has  convinced  itself  that  neither 
institution  has  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  for  it  or  allowed  it  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State.^  Wherever  either  has  offered  courses 
already  given  by  the  other,  there  has  been  sanction  for  such  dupUca- 
don  in  the  laws  and  statutes  under  which  the  institutions  operate. 

Secondly,  the  committee  has  been  actuated  by  the  conviction  that 
above  mere  legal  justification  lie  the  interests  of  the  State.  The 
determination  of  the  way  in  which  its  institutions  may  serve  the  State 
most  efficiently  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  investigation  in  which  the 
committee  has  been  called  to  assist.  The  framers  of  the  several  acts 
establishing  and  prescribing  the  spheres  of  the  college,  the  university, 
and  the  normal  schools  sought  to  provide  for  the  social  needs  of  their 
time  as  these  needs  were  then  interpreted.  The  committee  has  en- 
deavored to  study  present  needs  and  those  of  the  immediate  future 
which  the  higher  institutions  must  meet.  Several  factors  have  been 
kept  always  in  mind.  Although  these  are  familiar  to  most  citizens^  the 
committee  ventures  to  enumerate  them  here.     They  are:  (1)  The  vast 

1  For  a  detailed  acooant  of  these  prescriptions,  see  cb.  0,  p.  82  et  seq. 
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natural  resotirces  of  the  State,  the  development  of  which  will  demand 
imusually  large  numbers  of  persons  scientifically  trained  in  agricul- 
ture and  engineering)  and  wiU  depend  upon  the  continued  pn^ess  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  these  fields;  (2)  the  great  size  of  the  State; 
(3)  the  separation  of  its  population  by  a  barrier  of  mountains  and 
arid  territory  into  two  relatively  compact  groups  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  strong  sectional  consciousness ;  (4)  the  germina- 
tion of  what  promises  to  be  a  phenomenally  varied  and  dynamic 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  in  one  of  these  groups;  (5)  the 
demonstrable  need  of  a  larger  number  of  weU-trained  elementary 
teachers,  especially  for  the  schools  of  the  open  cotmtry 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  guided  by  its  conviction  that  the 
service  of  the  State  is  the  touchstone  by  which  every  educational 
poUcy  must  be  tested,  the  committee  offers  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions which  contemplate  the  clearer  definition  of  the  spheres  of  the 
State  institutions  and  the  partial  redistribution  of  their  functions. 
It  is  persuaded  that  these  recommendations  will,  if  adopted,  be  the 
means  of  saving  some  future  expense.  But,  more  especially,  the 
committee  beUeves  that  these  recommendations  will  effect  a  unity 
both  of  organization  and  of  purpose  in  the  vState  system  of  higher 
education  that  has  not  characterized  the  system  thus  far. 

In  delivering  its  findings  to  the  survey  commission,  which  has 
authorized  its  investigation,  the  committee  would  like  to  record  its 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  consideration  with  which  it  has  every- 
where been  received.  The  officers  of  the  institutions  examined  have 
answered  inquiries  with  the  greatest  frankness  and  have  shown  a 
constant  desire  to  help  the  committee  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  regis- 
trars, bursars,  and  other  executives  have  been  indefatigable  in  the 
preparation  of  the  information  called  for.  Indeed,  without  their  ready 
and  efficient  cooperation  the  preparation  of  this  report  in  the  time 
allotted  would  have  been  impossible.  The  commission  itself  haa 
placed  every  possible  facility  at  the  committee's  disposal,  has  allowed 
it  to  conduct  the  investigation  without  interference  or  suggestion,, 
and  has  accorded  its  members  every  courtesy. 


SECTION  I —RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE 
COLLEGE  TO  THE  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

AND  TO  EACH  OTHER. 


Chapter  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  mCHER  EDUCATION  IN  WASHINGTON, 
WITH  INCIDENTAL  TREATMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

All  institutions,  whether  publicly  or  privately  controlled,  which 
undertake  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  State  and  to  which  the 
children  are  admitted  without  distinction  of  class  or  creed  must  l)e 
reckoned  among  the  State's  educational  resources.  The  attempt  is 
made  in  this  introductory  chapter  to  give  a  brief  account,  chiefly 
statistical,  of  Washington's  agencies  for  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion, both  public  and  private,  and  to  show  in  a  general  way  what  the 
contribution  of  each  group  has  been.  In  this  review  special  atten- 
tion is  naturally  accorded  to  the  State-supported  higher  institutions, 
because  it  is  with  these  that  the  report  is  mainly  concerned.  The 
committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  these  institutions  can  not 
be  fairly  judged  unless  seen  in  their  full  educational  setting.  In  par-* 
tieular  must  they  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  State-supported  h^er  institutions  of  Washington  are 
part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  Their  connection  with  both 
the  public  and  the  private  secondary  schools  of  the  State  is  close  and 
definite.  The  character  of  the  courses  which  they  offer  to  entering 
students  is  conditioned  by  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  All 
but  a  small  percentage  of  their  students  are  drawn  from  these  schools. 
Indeed,  the  number  of  students  entering  the  State  higher  institutions 
is  determined,  for  the  most  part  within  limits  that  can  be  foreseen, 
by  the  number  enrolled  in  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools. 
In  other  words,  State  higher  education  in  Washington,  as  in  many 
other  States,  rests  almost  entirely  upon  facilities  for  secondary  edu- 
cation provided  within  the  SkUe.  Fundamental,  therefore,  to  any 
consideration  of  higher  education  is  the  knowledge  of  certain  im- 
portant facts  concerning  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State. 

SBCONDAHY  EDUCATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  population  of  Washington  was  357,232  in  1890;  518,103  in 
1900;  1,141,990  in  1910;  and  1,407,865  (estunated)  in  1914.* 

1  The  ymr  1914  is  used  here  instead  of  1916  hecatise  it  \ti  possible  to  get  more  complete  educat  ional  statistics 

for  the  former  year. 
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In  the  period  between  1905  and  1910  it  increased  91  per  cent,  and 
in  the  period  between  1910  and  1914  it  increased  23  per  cent,  a  truly 
phenomenal  growth  for  nine  years.  Within  this  interval  of  nine 
years,  however,  the  school  population  did  not  increase  so  rapidly. 
Between  1905  and  1910  the  school  population  increased  70^  per  cent, 
and  between  1910  and  1914,  23  per  cent. 

For  the  past  19  years  the  enroUment  in  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  of  the  State  has  increased  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  school  population,  and  at  a  rate  which  far  outstrips 
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Diagram  1.— Growth  in  population  and  in  aecondary-school  enrollment. 

even  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  itself.  Indeed,  the 
relative  growth  in  secondary-school  enrollment  in  Washington  sur- 
passes that  recorded  in  any  other  one  of  15  States  recently  studied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  all  of  which  were  known  to  have  made 
piarticularly  rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  facilities  for  sec- 
ondary education.  Between  1895  and  1900  secondary-school  enroll- 
ment in  Washington  increased  65  per  cent;  between  1900  and  1905, 
119  per  cent;  between  1905  and  1910,  112  per  cent;  and  between 
1910  and  1914,  36  per  cent.  Stated  in  actual  figures,  the  increase  is 
no  less  astonishing.    There  were  2,564  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
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in  1895;  3,989  in  1900;  8,732  in  1905;  19,522  in  1910;  and  26,036 
in  1914.' 

Appended  are  a  table,  diagram^  and  map,  illustrating  the  facts  just 
pres^ited.    Table  1  shows  the  percentage  of  change  in  population, 
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school  population,  and  secondary-school  enrollment  in  15  States  from 
1895  to  1914.  Diagram  1  shows  the  curve  of  secondary-school  enroll- 
ment from  1895  to  1914  applied  to  the  curve  of  population. 


1  Figures  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Commissloiier  of  Edocatlon. 
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In  spite  of  the  extremely  rapid  growth  in  secondary-school  enroll- 
ment, Washington  did  not  show  in  1913-14,  the  last  year  recorded 
in  the  published  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  as  laif;e  a  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  as  Cali- 
fornia, the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Massachusetts.  In  California 
11.7  per  cent,  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia  11.18  per  cent,  and  in 
Massachusetts  10.88  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools;  in  Washington,  10.45  per  cent.  More- 
over, 12  other  States  reported  in  the  same  year  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  population  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools.^  Remarka- 
ble as  has  been  the  numerical  growth  of  secondary  education  in 
Washington  therefore,  tlie  State  has  not  yet  attained  preeminence 
even  in  point  of  numbers. 

Table  1.— <?atn  and  lo$9  in  poptdation,  school  population,  and  secondary  enrollment,. 

1895  to  1914. 

i Italic  figures  show  percentag«  of  loss.] 


Popula- 
tion. 


Years. 


School 
popU' 
lation. 


Seo- 
OQdary 
enroll- 
ment. 


K 


IOWA. 


1806 

IMO 

Percent 

1906 

Percent 

mo 

Percent _.   ^  ^ 

1914 '  2,221,755 

Percent !         O.lS 


2,064,000 
2,231,853 

8.13 
2,391,633 

7.18 
2,224,771 

6,87 


622,600 
662,520 

6.41 
681,376 

2.84 
634,000 

6.91 
583,655, 

7.94 


26,413 
35,575' 

34.68 
30,529 

11.11 
46.262 

17.00 
51,9291 

12.25 


TENNESSEE. 


1896 

1900 

Percent. 
1905 

Per  cent. 
1910 

Percent. 
1914 

Per  cent. 


1,857,000.  624,500 

2,020.616'  601,570 

8.8I:      


2>  147. 166 
6.26, 

••  lo4, 7tW. 
1.75, 


14,472 
15,097 
8.47 
13,248 

16.61 


ia74 

686,878 
0.6S 

697,132  90,063 

1.49;  51.50 

2,254,754<  677,102  24.525 

120        i.S7  22.12 


1895 
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1905 
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Per  cent. 


MICHIGAN. 


2,241,641 
2,384,000 

6.35 
2,257.275' 

7.27, 
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9.80, 
2,976,030 

5.90 


618,500 
661,940 

7.35 
691,743 

4.50 
758,747 

9.09 
732,103 

S.61 


24,354 
30.901[ 

27.26 
85,969 

16.06 
43,200 

20.10 
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25.45 
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1,954,000 

2,216,331 

13.42 

2,405,821 

8.55 
2,609,121 

8.45 
2,776,513 

6.41 


603,700 

786,920 

13.44 

802.582 

1.99 
880.180 

3.36; 
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6.821 


12,301 

11,250 
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12,207| 
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16,625 

85.22 

21,60r 
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ILLINOIS. 


4,387,000 
4,821,550 

9.90 

5,319,150 

10.32 

5,638,591 

6.01 
5,986,781 

6.17 


1,240,000 
1,362.700 

9.89: 
1,455^1 

67831 
1,409.648 

i.17 
1,473,347 

4.52 


36,460 
47,82.'! 

81.101 
57,278 

19.77 
75.979, 

32.65! 
89,329 

17.57 


WA.SHIXGTON. 


474,900 

518,103 

0.09 

598,538 

15.53 

1,141,990 

90.80 

1,407,86.5 

23.28 


107,800 
108,660 

aso 

151,370 
39.33 

258,068 
7a  50 

308,463 
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9,719 
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Popular    ??*»* 


ondmry 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


1,719,000 

1,893.810 

10L17I 

2,081,740 

7.38 
2,306,287 

8.59 
3,380,452 

6.03 


607,740 

660.680 

10.17 

675.060 

0.06 
600.050 

2.08] 


8,543. 

0,67(> 

li08^ 

10,108 

5.62^ 

15,617 

54.55 
21,103 
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MINNEaOTA. 


1,636,000 
1,751,904 

7.71 

1,071,949 

12.591 

2,076.7061 

5.26 
2,213,919! 

e.66^ 


470,600 
506,770 

7.71 

579,369 

14.33 
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5.33 
599,829 

i.7« 


11,679 
16,e8S 

8S.87 
22, 000- 

d.84 
32,013 

45.00- 
43.866 

32. 19* 


CAUTORNIA. 


1,890,000 

1,485,053 

6.84 

1,630.883 

0.15 

2,377,549 

46.60 

2,757.895, 

16.001 


320,700 
352,370 

6.85 
370,Ot8 

5.06 

540.081 

45.94 

536,135 

0.7S 


12,976 
17,178 

32.35 
28,464 

66.75 
41,558 

46.00 
61,268 

47.43 


1  In  this  ooniieotlon  It  should  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  In  the  total  popolatioO' 
of  Washington  Is  unusually  small. 
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Tabus  1. — Gain  and  lots  in  population j  school  population ,  and  secondary  enrollment j 

1895  to  1914— Continued. 


Years. 
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33.47 
65,781 
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6.61 

82,267 

16.06 
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908,355 

13.27 

989,500 
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ia63 

226,892 

6.12 
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8,660 
10,931 
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31.  »1 
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NEW  YORK. 
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13.72! 

7,901,754 

8.72 

9, 113,614 

15.34 

9,899,761 

8.63 


1,570,000 

1,786,000 

13.76 

1,890,100 

5.83 
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9.36 
2,251,206 

8.91 
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30.37 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


828,000 
302,116 

8.17 
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8.28 

6f6,lll 

10.97 
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7.56 
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1,636,000 
1,759,8001 

&20 
1,810,438 

2.91 
1,801,608 

4.48 
2,054,894 

8.63 


85,117 
46.837 

33.89 
60,019 

28.20 
78.808 

81.24 
104,870 

83.84 


It  should  be  observed  that  secondary  education  m  Washmgton 
is  thus  far  principally  public  education.  Private  secondary  schools 
are  not  numerous  and  enroll  considerably  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
all  pupils.  In  the  foregoing  summaries  private  secondary  schools 
are  included;  neverthel^s,  the  Washington  system  may  be  regarded 
as  predominantly  a  public  system.  * 

The  incompleteness  of  the  development  of  Washington's  public 
secondary-school  facilities  is  still  further  manifest  when  its  secondary 
institutions  are  considered  from  another  angle.  In  the  last  scholastic 
year,  1914-15,  there  were  511  public  high  schools,  enrolling  a  total 
of  32,244.*  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  they  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

Four-year  accredited  high  schools 153 

High  schools  accredited  for  less  than  four  years 30 

Unaccredited  high  schools 328 

Somewhat -more  than  27,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  four-year 
accredited  schools,  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  high-school  pupils. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  standards  and  equipment  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  high  schools  of  Washington  do  not  yet  justify  their 

1  Taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  InBtnictlon.  The  enrollment  figures  of 
the  soperintendent  are,  for  all  the  years  cited  in  the  fcn^olng  summaries,  somewhat  larger  than  the  figures 
•ppening  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  For  the  sake  of  comparisons  that  may  be  made 
with  other  States,  however,  the  figures  reported  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  have 
eraerally  been  used  In  this  report. 
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approval  by  the  State  board  of  education.  It  is  a  fair  deductioik 
from  this  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  communities  main- 
taining high  schools  are  served  by  schools  which  are,  up  to  the 
present,  high  schools  in  Uttle  more  than  name.  Later  in  the  report 
this  phase  of  Washington's  educational  system  witl  be  discussed  at 
greater  length.  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
State  may  look  forward  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rapid  development  of  its  high-school  facilities  and 
to  large  increases  in  high-school  enrollments.  The  character  of  its 
population  and  the  generous  support  that  they  have  always  accorded 
to  the  public  schools  furnish  ample  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the 
State  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  system  of  secondary 
schools  which  puts  the  opportunity  for  a  complete  high-school 
education  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  of  appropriate  age. 
The  statistics  just  cited  imply  that  this  condition  does  not  yet 
obtain.^ 

mOHBR  EDUCATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  lists  six  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in 
Washington.'  These  are  the  College  of  Puget  Soimd,  Oonzaga 
University,  the  State  College  of  Washington,  the  University  of 
Washington,  Whitworth  College,  and  Whitman  College.  By  acts 
of  the  legislature  the  State  normal  schools  at  Bellingham,  Cheney, 
and  Ellensburg  are  designated  as  parts  of  the  State's  system  of 
higher  education  and  are  classed  with  the  State  college  and  State 
university.  Although  normal  schools  are  not  generally  included 
in  the  bureau's  list  of  collegiate  institutions,  and  although  the  Wash,- 
ington  normal  schools  do  not  in  one  respect  meet  the  definition  just 
cited,  they  will  in  this  discussion  be  added  to  the  institutions  men- 
tioned above.  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of  all 
these  institutions,  the  population  of  the  several  coimties  according 
to  the  census  figures  of  1910,  and  the  locations  of  some  of  the  largest 
cities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  of  the  three  principal 
cities  has  one  or  more  colleges  located  within  its  limits  and  that 
the  grouping  of  higher  institutions  (normal  schools  being  included) 
follows  much  more  closely  than  is  the  case  in  most  States  the  centers 
of  gravity  in  population.  Five  are  situated  on  the  east  side,  one  in 
the  center,  and  three  on  the  west  side  of  the  State.  One  normal  school 
is  conveniently  placed  in  each  of  the  three  chief  geographical  divisions. 

Various  lines  of  higher  Uberal,  speciaUzed,  and  professional  train- 
ing are  offered  by  these  nine  institutions.    The  extent  to  which  they 

1  The  map  on  p.  27  shows  the  distribntlon  of  the  high-echool  enroUment,  by  ooonties. 

>  To  be  Induded  Id  the  bureau's  collegiate  list  an  Institution  must  be  authorised  to  give  degrees,  must 
have  definite  standards  of  admission,  must  give  at  least  two  years*  work  of  standard  college  grade,  and  must 
have  at  least  20  students  in  regular  college  status. 
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provide  similar  or  identical  courses  leading  to  the  several  higher 
degrees  and  certificates  is  indicated  by  the  following  summaiy: 

Colleges  of  arte  and  Bciences  (liberal  arts) 6  (2  State  institutions.) 

Colleges  of  la w 2(1  State . ) 

Colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 1  (State.) 

Colleges  or  departments  of  pharmacy 2  (State.) 

Schools  or  departments  of  civil  engineering 3  (2  State.) 

Schools  or  departments  of  chemical  engineering 2  (State.) 

Schools  or  departments  of  electrical  engineering 3  (2  State.) 

Schools  or  departments  of  mechanical  engineering 3  (2  State.) 

Schools  or  departments  of  mining  engineering 3  (2  State.) 

Colleges  of  agriculture 1  (State.) 

Colleges  or  departments  of  forestry 2  (State.) 

Departments  of  architecture 2  (State.) 

Departments  of  journalism 1  (State.) 

Departments  of  music  (degree  courses) 3  (2  State.) 

Schools  or  departments  of  home  economics 4  (2  State.) 

Schools  of  education  or  courses  in  education  preparing  for 

State  certificates 7  (5  State.) 

Summer  schools 6  (5  State.) 

Four  of  the  collegiate  institutions,  one  of  them  a  State  institution, 
maintain  subcoUegiate  departments.  All  three  normal  schools 
are  under  the  law  required  to  offer  courses  for  tenth-grade  students. 

Several  significant  facts  appear  at  once  from  this  summary.  First, 
more  institutions,  pubUc  and  private,  are  engaged  in  the  training  of 
teachers  than  in  any  other  branch  of  higher  education.  Second, 
aside  from  liberal  arts  and  teacher  training,  the  only  fields  of  higher 
education  entered  by  private  institutions  are  law,  engineering, 
music,  and  home  economics;  and  but  one  private  institution  offers 
degree  courses  in  each  of  the  first  three  of  these  subjects.  Third, 
the  important  fields  of  veterinary  medicine,  pharmacy,  agricultiu'e, 
forestry,  architecture,  and  joumaUsm  are  cultivated  by  State  insti- 
tutions alone.  Fourth,  the  two  State  institutions  of  collegiate  rank 
give  professional  courses  in  pharmacy,  all  branches  of  engineering, 
forestry,  architecture,  music,  and  home  economics.  In  other  words, 
there  is  duplication  of  specialized  training  at  State  expense  in  nine 
different  professional  lines.  The  wisdom  of  this  dupUcation  will  be 
discussed  later. 

The  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  Washington  higher  institutions 
has  been  no  less  amazing  than  the  growth  of  secondary  schools.  The 
following  table  shows  the  numbers  in  State  and  private  colleges  and 
in  normal  schools  at  five-year  periods  from  1895  to  1914.  The 
diagrams  appended,  2,  3,  and  4,  illustrate  various  aspects  of  these 
increases  and  indicate  the  relation  between  the  higher  institutional 
enrollments  and  the  growth  in  population. 
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Table  2. — Students  in  higher  educational  institutions. 


Years. 


UMH>5.. 
1809-1900 
UKM-5... 
19Q0>10.. 
1913-14.. 


Collegiate  students. 

Normal. 

State. 

Private. 

Total. 

233 
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1,001 
2,438 
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Diagram  2.— Growth  in  population  and  in  enrollment  in  higher  institutions. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  enrolbnent  m  the  higher  institutions  is 
compared  with  that  in  secondary  schook  that  the  most  surprising 
developments  are  observed.  It  appears,  then,  that  between  1900  and 
1905,  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  in  secondary  education,  both 
the  State  and  private  colleges  increased  approximately  100  per  cent, 
that  the  normal  schools  increased  ahnost  350  per  cent,  and  that  the 
higher  institutions   taken   together  increased  almost  150  per  cent. 

46664^—16 3 
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In  the  following  lustrum,  while  the  per  cent  of  increase  for  all  higher 
education  taken  together  is  less  (67  per  cent),  State  institutions 
increased  about  140  per  cent.  Between  1910  and  1914  the  per  cent 
of  increase  both  for  State  institutions  and  for  private  institutions, 
although  not  so  great  as  in  the  two  preceding  five-year  periods,  is  still 
large.  The  great  growth  in  secondary  and  higher  institutions,  it  will 
be  observed,  has  been  simultaneous,  and  higher  institutions  have 
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increased  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  secondary  schools.  This- 
development  is  entirely  unexpected  and  quite  unlike  the  usual  course 
of  evolution  of  a  State  educational  system.  As  a  rule  the  expansion 
of  collegiate  enrollments  follows  a  few  years  behind  the  growth  of  sec- 
ondary-school enrollment. 

Comparing  Washington  with  other  States,  it  appears  that  in  spite 
of  this  swift  and  sudden  growth  Washington  does  not  rank  high  in  the 
percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  higher  institutions.     In  1913, 15 
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Other  States  showed  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  higher  institutions,  and  20  other  States  recorded  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  receiving  higher  education.^ 

The  summary  on  page  33  and  diagram  3  reveal  one  other  fact  of 
far-reaching  importance,  namely,  the  higher  education  in  Washing- 
ton 13  thus  far  preponderatingly  State  education.  This  fact  is  really 
fundan^ental  to  whatever  recommendations  the  survey  commission 
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may  see  fit  to  make  and  to  the  treatment  the  legislature  may 
decide  to  accord  to  the  State-supported  higher  institutions.  More  than 
80  per  cent  of  all  the  students  enrolled  in  higher  institutions  are  in 
State  institutions.  The  working  income  of  private  institutions 
(exclusive  of  additions  to  endowment)  is  but  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
sum  spent  for  higher  education  in  Washington.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  private  institutions  has  thus  far  been  relatively  sluggish. 

1  But,  as  has  been  noted,  the  percentage  of  persons  of  school  age  is  low  in  Washington. 
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An  interesting  forecast  of  what  the  State  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
numerical  increase  of  both  secondary  and  higher  education  is  found  by 
continuing  upward  to  1925  the  curres  shown  in  diagrams  5  and  6. 
While  precisely  these  conditions  may  not  obtain,  it  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion that  these  projected  curves  represent  approximately  what  the 
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• 

State  may  look  forward  to.  Unless  the  committee  has  been  misin- 
formed; all  previous  estimates  made  by  school  officers  of  the  increases 
to  be  anticipated  within  a  given  biennium  have  been  too  low.  In  any 
event  the  State  must  contemplate  very  large  additions  to  its  expendi- 
tures for  both  secondary  and  higher  education  if  it  desires  to  maintain 
its  position  among  the  educationally  progressive  States  of  the  Union. 
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RELATIONS  OF  HIGHBR  INSTmjTlONS  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  outline  of  the  State's  provision  for  higher  education  the  rela- 
tions between  the  higher  institutions  and  secondary  schools  properly 
demand  brief  mention.  Admission  to  the  degree  courses  of  the  State 
university  and  State  college  is  based  on  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  or  equivalent  preparation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  schools 
of  pharmacy,  veterinary  science,  and  music  at  the  State  college.  The 
entrance  requirement  for  these  schools  is  but  two  years  of  high-school 
work.*  The  normal  schools  under  the  law  are  required  to  admit  grad- 
uates of  the  eighth  grade,  if  of  sufficient  maturity.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, however,  the  lowest  regularly  established  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  presuppose  the  completion  of  the  tenth  grade,  and  the  great 
majority  of  appUcants  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  are  high- 
school  graduates.  Of  the  privately  supported  colleges  all  but  one  main- 
tain preparatory  departments.  The  principal  object  of  each  of  these 
departments  is  to  fit  students  for  the  college  to  which  it  is  attached. 
As  far  as  the  relation  of  the  college  departments  of  these  institutions 
to  the  pubUc  secondary  schools  is  concerned,  the  tendency  of  all  but 
one  appears  to  be  to  follow  the  standard  set  up  for  the  degree  courses 
of  the  State  institutions  and  to  demand  for  entrance  the  completion 
of  the  course  in  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  While 
there  is  substantial  parity  between  the  higher  institutions,  except  the 
normal  schools,'  with  respect  to  the  amount  to  be  required  for  en- 
trance, there  is  wide  variation  in  the  subjects  actually  demanded  of 
entering  students.  It  may  possibly  be  wise  institutional  policy  for 
coUeges  mainjbaining  technical  curricula  or  dedicated  to  the  attainment 
of  individual  and  peculiar  educational  purposes  through  the  medium 
of  courses  in  Uberal  arts  to  impose  special  entrance  requirements  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  neighboring  institutions,  which  are  fed  by  the 
same  secondary  schools;  but  the  committee  is  unable  to  see  the 
justification  for  essential  variation  in  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
two  State  institutions  for  admission  to  identical  courses. 

From  facts  brought  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  certain  generalizations 
can  safely  be  made.  Both  systems,  the  secondary  and  the  higher, 
have  grown  so  fast  that  it  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to  render 
either  thoroughly  substantial.  The  majority  of  schools  in  the  sec- 
ondary system  are  still  small  and  undeveloped,  but,  as  already  noted, 
85  per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  accredited  schools.  The 
growth  of  the  higher  institutions,  especially  the  imiversity  and  two 
of  the  normal  schools,  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  and  must 
have  proved  a  veritable  embarrassment  to  any  institution,  however 
soundly  established.     In  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  have  deter- 

1  This  is  the  usaal  requirement  in  similar  schools  elsewhere. 

>  See  the  proposals  of  the  committee  regarding  changes  in  entrance  requirements  for  the  normal  sdiools 
made  on  p.  174  et  seq.    These  changes  have  the  indorsement  of  the  schools. 
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mined  the  location  of  higher  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
Washington  has  fared  much  better  than  its  neighbors.  Nearly  all 
of  its  higher  schools  have  undisputed  spheres  of  influence,  which  bear 
somewhat  logical  relations  to  geographical  conditions  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  population.  The  State's  higher  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank,  however,  dupUcate  to  an  extent  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  United 
States  technical  and  professional  courses  and  courses  in  the  Uberal 
arts.  Academic  standards  as  evidenced  by  entrance  requirements 
are  similar  for  both  pubhc  and  private  institutions,  except  the  normal 
schools.  Yet  the  special  requirements  of  individual  institutions  pre- 
sent unnecessary  variations,  tending  to  defeat  the  unity  of  purpose 
in  State  higher  education.  Private  institutions  of  both  higher  and 
secondary  grade  are  in  a  small  minority.  Both  higher  and  secondary 
education  are,  to  an  extent  foimd  only  in  a  few  States,  pubUcly  sup- 
ported and  controlled. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  this  last-mentioned 
faet,  and  upon  its  bearing  on  the  substance  of  this  report.  Whatever 
the  future  may  bring  forth,  Washington  must  recognize  that  for  the 
present,  and,  probably,  indeed  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  higher 
education  of  its  citizens  is  to  be  accomplished  mainly  through  the 
agency  of  State  institutions.  The  responsibiUty  rests  upon  the  State 
to  provide  opportunities  for  higher  education  equal  to  the  demand, 
commensurate  with  the  provision  for  other  forms  of  education  and 
with  the  outlay  for  higher  education  in  other  States,  consonant  with 
the  progressive  spirit  and  high  ideals  of  the  people.  A  well-supported, 
well-coordinated  State  university  system  is  called  for.*  Has  the  State 
such  a  system  to-day?  Certain  of  the  broader  phases  of  this  ques- 
tion are  discussed  in  the  following  chapters. 


Chapter  II. 

SUPPORT  OF  mCHER  EDUCATION  IN  WASfflNGTON  AND  IN  OTHER 

STATES. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables  and  diagrams 
furnish  a  striking  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  Washington  is 
supporting  its  higher  institutions  in  comparison  with  other  States. 
Expenditures  for  both  private  and  public  higher  institutions  are 
included.  In  many  of  the  older  States  higher  education  has  been 
left  largely  to  private  initiative,  and  is  endowed  and  supported  for 
the  most  part  by  private  benefactions.  Nevertheless,  the  institu- 
tions on  private  foundations  are  as  truly  public  agencies  for  higher 
training  as  are  State-supported  institutions.     The  existence  of  them 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  term  "  University  system  "  see  Chs.  vn  and  Vni. 
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relieves  the  State  of  the  necessity  of  providing  similar  facilities  at 
public  expense.  Moreover,  the  fact  shoiUd  not  be  overlooked  that 
to  a  large  degree  the  citizens  of  the  State  pay  for  private  as  well  as 
public  institutions.  The  fees  and  other  charges  imposed  upon 
students  are  met  by  the  students  themselves  or  by  their  parents, 
and  such  collections  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
sources of  most  private  institutions.  Even  the  benefactions  upon 
which  privately  supported  institutions  also  rely  are  likely  to  come 
from  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The  taxation  for  the  support  of 
private  higher  institutions  may  be  indirect  and  so  distributed  in  time 
as  to  escape  recognition.  Yet,  it  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  fiscal  burden 
which  the  citizens  of  the  State  must  bear.  On  the  other  hand. 
States  which  have  few  private  institutions  must,  of  necessity,  meet 
the  demands  of  their  people  by  the  provision  of  public  institutions. 
Allowing  for  variations  produced  by  certain  peculiar  State  condi- 
tions,^ the  following  tables  make  possible  a  fairly  reliable  comparison 
of  the  generosity  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  the  support  of  higher 
education. 

Table  3  shows  the  total  wealth  of  the  States  in  1912,  the  last  year 
for  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  an  estimate,  the  amount  spent  for 
higher  education  in  the  following  academic  year,  and  the  amount 
spent  for  highei  education  for  each  $1,000  of  wealth.  Table  4  shows 
the  rank  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  recorded  in 
colunm  3  of  Table  3.  Table  5  shows  the  population  of  each  State^ 
the  receipts  of  higher  educational  institutions  (excluding  normal 
schools),'  and  the  apportionment  per  capita  among  the  citizens  of 
the  States  of  the  receipts  of  higher  institutions.^  Table  6  shows  the 
rank  of  the  States  with  respect  to  per  capita  apportionment  of  re- 
ceipts of  higher  education.  Tables  7  and  8  show  the  per  capita  appor- 
tionment of  the  receipts  of  higher  education  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
expense  of  normal  schools. 

Attention  is  here  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  Washington 
ranks  twenty-fourth  in  Table  4  on  tha  basis  of  the  amount  spent  on 
higher  education  for  each  $1,000  of  wealth.  It  ranks  twenty-tliird 
in  Table  6  on  the  basis  of  apportionment  per  capita  of  the  receipts 
of  higher  institutions  of  collegiate  grade.  It  ranks  fifteenth  in 
Table  8  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  per  capita  of  the  receipts 
of  higher  education,  including  normal  schools.    These  figures  should 

>  For  example,  the  high  rank  of  Delaware  in  Tables  4,  6,  and  8  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  in  the 
year  under  oonslderatlon  made  large  appropriations  for  the  sound  establishment  of  the  State  college.  The 
high  rank  of  liassachusetts  in  the  same  tables  is  not  altogether  significant,  because  Massachusetts  oontains 
many  long^established  wealthy  Institutions  and  in  turn  educates  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  peoplA 
of  the  whole  Northeast. 

>  In  the  simimarias  prepared  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edaoation,  from  which  the  material 
for  these  tables  has  largely  been  drawn,  normal  schools  are  not  included  with  higher  instituticais. 

•  The  figures  on  the  map  on  p.  67  show  the  apportionment  for  1913. 
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aflay  the  apprehension  of  those  citizens  who  have  believed  thai 
Washington  is  unduly  extravagant  in  its  support  of  higher  education. 
In  nearly  all  States  which  maintain  large  State  institutions  the 
State  expenditure  for  higher  education  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  25  years.  Legislatures  have  frequently  felt  some  reluctance  to 
make  the  ever-increasing  appropriations  requested  by  institutional 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  with  surprising  unanimity  the  State 
law-making  bodies  have  in  the  end  granted  the  larger  part  of  these 
demands^  Indeed,  not  only  have  State  appropriations  for  higher 
education  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year,  or  from  biennium  to 
bieimium,  in  nearly  all  the  Western  and  middle  Western  States,  but 
the  proportion  of  the  total  State  appropriations  which  is  devoted  to 
higher  education  has  increased  steadily  also.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  indicate  for  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Montana,  Texas,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  the  relation  which  State  expenditures  for  higher 
education  have  borne  to  total  State  expenditures  from  1890  to 
1914.^  The  significant  aspect  of.  these  diagrams  is  the  divergence 
between  the  curve  for  State  expenditures  and  that  for  higher  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  in  most  States  the  rate  of  increase 
in  expenditure  for  State-supported  higher  education  has  been  very 
much  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  total  State  appropria- 
tions reported  by  the  State  treasurer.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
the  relative  rate  of  increase  in  Washington  has  been  much  less  than, 
for  instance,  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  or  Wisconsin. 


1  The  reader  of  this  document  should  be  cautioned  not  to  draw  from  the  figures  or  the  percentages  which 
form  the  basis  of  these  diagrams  any  conclusions  as  to  the  ratio  which  the  expenditures  for  higher  educa- 
tion bear  to  the  total  outlay  for  public  purposes  within  a  given  State.  Variations  between  the  States  in 
methods  of  collecting  and  disbursing  public  funds  ha  e  made  impossible  any  comparison  of  the  whole 
amoonts  qpent  for  public  purposes  by  two  or  more  States,  including  all  their  administrative  divisions. 
The  only  statements  of  State  expenditures  available  were  those  contained  in  State  treasurers'  reixirts. 
These  Indude  widely  \*arymg  lists  of  items,  according  as  the  disbursements  for  certain  purposes  are  or  are 
not  made  through  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  the  group  of  expenses 
handled  through  the  State  treasurer's  office  remains  the  same  from  year  to  year. 
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Tablb  3. — Amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each  f  1,000  of  wealth. 

{Based  on  the  estimated  tnie  ynlvm  of  til  taxable  prop«ty,  United  States  Census,  1913,  and  total  receipts 
of  univeisitles,  colleges.and  nonnal  schools  as  shown  m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.] 
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WASHINGTON. 
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spent  for 

nfghur 
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1913-14. 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


11,333,000 

601,000 

534,000 
5,458,000 
1,142,000 
3,706,000 
1,143,000 

449,000 
1,407,000 

417,000 
9,774,000 
3,089,000 
3,815,000 
3,337,000 
1,077,000 
1,133,000 

948,000 
1,898,000 
8,445,000 
3,709,000 
4,140,000 
1,140,000 
3,314,000 

540,000 
1,843,000 

208,000 
1,130,000 
3,066,000 

301,000 

16,139,000 

1,644,000 

1,350,000 

4,817,000 

845,000 
1,232,000 
7,673,000 

503,000 
1,560,000 
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1,461,000 
3,223,000 

515,000 

482,000 
3,980,000 
1. 954. 009 
6,438,000 

193,000 
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pent  per 
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90.05 

1.28 
.30 
.68 
.50 

1.25 

3.88 
.44 
.61 
.71 
.68 
.42 
.51 
.53 
.50 
.55 
.93 
.96 

1.47 
.78 
.7» 
.87 
.42 
.48 
.51 
.47 

1.84 
.39 
.60 
.74 
.94 
.61 
.56 
.19 
.67 
.54 
.56 

1.21 
.72 
.80 
.49 
.70 
.60 

1.37 
.64 

1.27 
.56 
.39 


Table  4. — Amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each  f  1^000  of  wealth  in  order  of 

rank,  by  States,  191S-U. 


1.  Delaware 93.88 

3.  NewHampehire 1.84 

3.  Massachusetts 1.47 

4.  Virginia 1.37 

'5.  Wiflconaln 1.27 

6.  Connecticut 1.35 

7.  Arizona 1.33 

8.  South  Carolina 1.31 

9.  Maryland 95 

10.  North  Carolina .94 

11.  Maine .93 

13.  Mississippi .87 

13.  Tennessee 80 

14.  Minnesota 79 

16.  New  York 74 

16.  Michigan 73 

17.  SouthDakota 72 

18.  Idaho 71 

19.  T'tah : TO 

».  CaUfomia 68 

31.  Illinois 68 

33.  Oregon 67 

23.  Alabama 65 

24.  WASHINGTON 94 


35.  North  Dakota laOl 

26.  Georgia 61 

27.  Vermont 60 

38.  New  Mexico 60 

39.  Ohio 56 

30.  Rhode  Island 56 

31.  Wyoming 56 

32.  Louisiana 55 

33.  I'ennaylvanla 54 

34.  Kansas 53 

35.  Iowa 51 

36.  Nebraska 51 

37.  Kentucky 50 

38.  Colorado 50 

39.  Texas 49 

40.  Montana 48 

41.  Nevada 47 

43.  Florida 44 

48.  Indiana 42 

44.  Miseouri 42 

45.  WeetVfa-ginia 39 

46.  New  Jersey 39 

47.  Arkansas 30 

48.  Oklahoma 19 
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Table  6. — Fer  capita  apportionment  of  receipts  of  higher  educational  institutions ^ 

1913-14. 


States. 


AlabaxiiA... 

Arizona 

Arlransas... 
California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 
Delaware. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


Kansas 

Kentncky. 
Louisiana.. 
Mai"e 


Maryland 

Haasachoaetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio. 


Okbkhoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
{South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah. 


Vermont 

•Virginia 

WASHINGTON. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Population. 


3,138,000 

204,000 
1,574,000 
2,378,000 

799,000 
1,115,000 

202,000 

751,000 
2,609,000 

326,000 
6,639,000 
2,701,000 
2,225,000 
1,691,000 
2,290,000 
1,656,000 

742,000 
1,295,000 
3,366,000 
2,810,000 
2,076,000 
1,797,000 
3,293,000 

376,000 

1,192,000 

82,000 

431,000 
2,537,000 

327,000 
9,113,000 
2,206,000 

577,000 
4,767,000 
1,657,000 

673,000 
7,665,000 

543,000 
1,515,000 

584,000 
2,185,000 
3,897,000 

373,000 

356,000 
2,062,000 
1,142,000 
1,221,000 
2,334,000 

146,000 


Receipts. 


t628,000 

267,000 

371,000 
4,402,000 
1,099,000 
2,578,000 
1,142,000 

449,000 
1,183,000 

285,000 
8,787,000 
1,934,000 
3,789,000 
1,938,000 

845,000 

908,000 

762,000 
1,843,000 
7,837,000 
3,121,000 
3,580,000 

973,000 
1,755,000 

480,000 
1,528,000 

208,000 

975,000 
1,709,000 

224,000 

15,568,000 

1,332,000 

785,000 
4,567,000 

622,000 
1,185,000 
6,254,000 

423,000 
1,298,000 

680,000 
1,216,000 
2,740,000 

515.000 

457,000 
2,017,000 
1,320,000 

526,000 
3,825,000 

193,000 


Per  cap- 
ita. 


SO.  29 

1.31 

.24 

1.85 

1.38 

2.31 

5.66 

.60 

.45 

.87 

1.56 

.72 

1.70 

1.16 

.37 

.66 

1.03 

1.42 

2.33 

1.11 

1.72 

.64 

.63 

1.28 

1.28 

2.64 

2.26 

.67 

.69 

1.70 

.60 

1.36 

.96 

.38 

1.76 

.81 

.78 

.86 

1.16 

.55 

.70 

1.38 

1.28 

.98 

1.16 

.43 

1.64 

1.32 


Table  6. — Rank  of  States  ai  to  per  capita  receipts  of  higher  educational  institutionSy 

excluding  normal  schooh,  1913-14- 


1.  Delaware $5.65 

2.  NeAada 2.53 

3.  Massachusetts 2.32 

4.  Connecticut 2.31 

6.  New  Hampshire 2.25 

«.  California 1.85 

7.  Oregon 1.76 

8.  Minnesota 1.72 

9.  New  York 1.70 

10.  Iowa 1.70 

11.  Wisconsin 1.64 

12.  nUnoia 1.56 

13.  Maryland 1.42 

14.  Colorado L38 

15.  Utah 1.38 

16.  NorthDakoU 136 

17.  Wyoming 1.32 

18.  Arlxona 1.31 

19.  Vermont 1.28 

30.  Nebraska 1.28 

31.  Montana 1.27 

32.  South  Dakota 1.16 

a  WASHINGTON l.W 

M.  Kansas 114 


25.  Michigan $1.11 

26.  Maine 1.02 

27.  Virginia 97 

28.  Ohio 95 

29.  Idaho 87 

30.  South  Carolina 85 

31.  Pennsylvania 81 

32.  Rhode  Island 77 

33.  Indiana 72 

34.  Texas 70 

35.  New  Mexico 68 

36.  New  Jersey 67 

37.  North  Carolina 60 

38.  Florida 60 

39.  Tennessee 66 

40.  Mississippi 54 

41.  Louisiana 54 

42.  Missouri 68 

43.  Georgia 46 

44.  West  Virginia 48 

45.  Oklahoma 37 

48.  Kentucky 36 

47.  Alabama 29 

48.  Arkansas 34 
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Table  7. — Receipts  of  higher  educational  institutionary  including  normal  schoolSffor  the 

school  year  1918-14- 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Mii^igan 

Minnesota 

Mlssi^ppi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WASHINGTON.. 
West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Universi- 
ties and 
colleges. 


1028,000 

267,000 

371,000 
4,402,000 
1,099,000 
2,578,000 
1,142,000 

449,000 
1,183,000 

285,000 
8,787,000 
1,934,000 
3,789,000 
1,938,000 

845,000 

908,000 

762,000 
1,843,000 
7,837,000 
3,121,000 
3,580,000 

973,000 
1,755.000 

480.000 
1,528,000 

208.000 

975.000 
1,709,000 

224.000 

15.568.000 

1,332,000 

785,000 
4,567.000 

622,000 
1.185,000 
6,2,54,000 

423.000 
1,298.000 

680,000 
1,216,000 
2,740.000 

515,000 

457,000 

2,017,000 

1,320,000 

526,000 
3,825,000 

193.000 


Normal 
schools. 


$605,000 

334,000 

153,000 

1,056,000 

43,000 

128,000 

0 

0 

224,000 

132,000 

1,187,000 

155.000 

26,000 

389,000 

232,000 

214,000 

186.000 

5.5.000 

608,000 

678.000 

560,000 

167,000 

559,000 

60,000 

314,000 

0 

155,000 

357,000 

77,000 

571,000 

312,000 

465,000 

250,000 

223,000 

47,000 

1,419,000 

80,000 

271.000 

280,000 

245,000 

483,000 

0 

25,000 

963,000 

034,000 

345,000 

1,603,000 

0 


Total.       Per  capita. 


11,323,000 

SO.  62 

601,000 

2.94 

524,000 

.33 

5,458,000 

2.30 

1,1^000 

1.43 

2,706,000 

2.43 

1,142,000 

5.65 

449,000 

.60 

1,407,000 

.54 

417,000 

1.2g 

9,974,000 

1.77 

2,089,000 

.77 

3.815,000 

1.71 

2,327,000 

1.3S 

1,077,000 

.47 

1,122,000 

.68 

958.000 

1.28 

1,898,000 

1.46 

8,445,000 

2.51 

3,799,000 

1.35 

4,140,000 

1.1» 

1,140,000 

.63 

2,314,000 

.70 

540.000 

1.44 

1,842,000 

1.54 

206,000 

2.53 

1,130,000 

2.62 

2,066,000 

.81 

301,000 

.02 

16,139,000 

1.77 

1,644,000 

.75 

1,260,000 

2.17 

^,817,000 

1.01 

845,000 

.51 

1,232,000 

1.83 

7,673,000 

1.00 

503,000 

.93 

1,569,000 

1.04 

960,000 

1.64 

1,461,000 

.67 

3,223,000 

.83 

515,000 

1.38 

482,000 

1.35 

2,980,000 

1.45 

l,fS4,000 

1.71 

871,000 

.71 

5,428,000 

2.33 

193,000 

1.32 

Table  8. — Rank  of  States  as  to  per  capitd  receipts  of  higher  educational  institviionSf 

including  normal  schools,  1913-14' 


1.  Delaware $5.65 

2.  Arizona 2. 94 

3.  New  Hampshire 2. 62 

4.  Nevada 2-53 

5.  Massachusetts 2.51 

6.  Connecticut 2.43 

7.  Wisconsin 2.33 

8.  California 2.30 

9.  NorthDakota 2.17 

10.  Minnesota 1.99 

11.  Oregon 1.83 

12.  New  York 1.770 

13.  niinois 1.768 

14.  Iowa 1.714 

15.  WASHINGTON 1.711 

16.  South  Dakota 1.64 

17.  Nebraska 1.54 

18.  Maryland 1.46 

19.  Virjdnia 1.45 

20.  Montana 1.44 

21.  Colorado 1.43 

22.  Kansas 1.38 

23.  Utah 1.38 

24.  Vermont 1.35 


25.  Michigan $1.35 

28.  Wyoming 1.32 

27.  Idaho 1.279 

28.  Maine 1.277 

29.  South  Carolina 1.04 

30.  Ohio 1.01 

31.  Pennsvh-ania 1.00 

32.  Rhodelsland 03 

33.  New  Mexico .92 

34.  Texas 88 

35.  New  Jersey 81 

36.  Indiana 77 

37.  North  Carolma 76 

38.  West  Virginia 71 

39.  Missouri 70 

40.  Louisiana 68 

41.  Tennessee 67 

42.  Mississippi 63 

43.  Florida. 60 

44.  Alabama -. 57 

45.  Georgia 54 

46.  Oklahoma 51 

47.  Kentucky 47 

48.  Arkansas 33 
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DiAQRAM  10.—  State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Iowa  compared  with  total  State 

expenditures. 
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DiAOBAX  13.--Stat6  expenditures  for  higher  education  hi  Minnesota  compared  with  total  State 

expenditures. 
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-State  expendltoits  for  higher  educatloii  in  Kansas  compared  with  total  Stat« 

•zpendltoroa. 
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DUGBJLM  15.->State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Texas  compared  with  total  State 

expenditures. 
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Diagram  18.— State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in  Washington  oompared  with  total 
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Cluster  m. 

STATE  OFFICIALS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  MACHINERY. 

A  well-coordinated  State  system  of  higher  education  may  be 
secured  either  through  the  control  of  administrative  officials  charged 
with  the  duty  of  overseeing  the  State's  educational  policies  as  a  whole 
or  through  the  common  agreement  of  officers  of  individual  institutions 
who  deliberately  join  forces  for  the  formulation  of  a  State  policy.  It 
is  worth  while  to  inquire  how  far  either  or  both  of  these  conditions 
prevail  in  Washington. 

The  administration  of  Washington's  higher  institutions  is  intrusted 
directly  to  six  different  boards.  Indirectly  two  others  are  concerned 
in  the  financial  management  of  the  institutions.  The  six  boards  are 
the  State  board  of  education ,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
xmiversity,  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  college,  and  the  three 
boards  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  schools.  One  State  adminis- 
trative officer  exercises  ex  officio  a  certain  measure  of  authority  over 
higher  institutions,  namely,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
The  constitution  and  the  fimctions  of  the  boards  mentioned  are  very 
briefly  summarized  below. 

8TATB  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Washington,  the 
president  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  the  principal  of  one  of 
the  normal  schools  elected  by  the  principals  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  superintendent  of  city  schools,  one  a  coimty  superintendent, 
and  one  a  principal  of  an  accredited  high  school.  The  appointed  and 
elected  members  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  members  of  the  board 
receive  no  compensation  except  when  on  special  committee  duty.  In 
general,  the  powers  of  the  board  are:  The  approval  of  entrance 
requirements  for  State  higher  institutions,  the  approval  of  teacher- 
training  courses  in  State  higher  institutions,  the  accrediting  of  higher 
institutions  whose  graduates  may  receive  teachers'  certificates  with- 
out examinations,  the  accrediting  of  secondary  schools,  the  pre- 
scription of  the  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  and  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  such  schools,  and  the  preparation  of  exami- 
nations for  teachers'  certificates  and  for  graduation  from  the  graded 
schools.  The  law  ako  provides  that  the  board  shall  investigate  the 
work  required  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  and  graduation  from 
normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Apparently  this  provision  is  intended  merely  to  facilitate 
the  accrediting  of  higher  institutions,  but  possibly  it  is  susceptible  of 
a  broader  construction. 
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BOABD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIYBHSITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  university  consists  of  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  each  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Broadly,  its 
duty  is  to  control  the  xmiversity  and  its  property.  Its  powers  extend 
to  the  appointment  of  all  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  of  the 
institution,  the  prescription  of  courses  of  study,  the  conferring  of 
degrees,  and  the  management  of  its  finances.  The  board  serves 
without  compensation.    It  is  required  to  meet  quarterly. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  State  college  consists  of  five  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  president  of 
the  college  serves  ex  officio  as  secretary  of  the  board  without  vote. 
The  governor  of  the  State  is  ex  officio  an  advisory  member  without 
vote.  Each  regent  must  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  and  the 
treasurer  in  the  smn  of  $40,000.  Briefly,  the  powers  of  the  regents  are 
to  control  the  fimds  of  the  college  and  experiment  stations,  to  employ 
and  fix  salaries  of  all  officials  and  teachers,  and  to  grant  degrees.  The 
board  is  expected  to  meet  annually.    It  serves  without  compensation. 

THE  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Each  of  the  three  normal  schools  is  under  the  control  of  a  separate 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  three  members  ttppointed  by  the 
governor  for  terms  of  six  years.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is  not  a 
member.  The  powers  of  each  of  these  boards  extend  to  the  election 
and  dismissal  of  all  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  of  their  respective 
schools,  the  adoption  of  textbooks,  the  management  of  school 
property,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Each  board  is  expected  to 
meet  twice  a  year  and  to  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

TBB  STATE  BOARD  OF  FINANCE  AND  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

Upon  the  State  board  of  finance  is  conferred  the  authority  to 
invest  the  permanent  funds  of  any  State  educational  institution. 
The  State  board  of  equalization  is  charged  with  the  levying  upon 
taxable  property  in  the  State  of  the  miUage  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  higher  instituti     3. 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  State  board  of  education  comes  in  contact  with 
certain  phases  of  the  management  of  the  State  higher  institutions. 
As  has  been  indicated  above,  the  board  exercises  a  larger  measure 
of  authority  over  normal  schools  than  over  the  other  higher  insti- 
tutions.   Its  jurisdiction  over  the  State  university  and  the  State 
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college  is  limited  in  practice  to  the  approval  of  entrance  require- 
ments and  the  work  of  departments  of  education. 

As  is  usual  the  various  boards  of  regents  and  trustees  deal  merely 
with  the  affairs  of  their  respective  institutions.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  boards  of  normal  school  trustees  are  prescribed  in  one 
act  and  in  the  same  terms  for  all  three  boards.  Their  functions^ 
while  similar  to,  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  boards  of  regents 
of  the  university  and  the  State  college.  Neither  are  the  latter  two 
boards  exactly  the  same  in  constitution  and  functions.  The  Wash- 
ington State  Board  of  Education  is  in  its  constitution  almost  unique. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  a  board  of  experts.  But  one  other  State, 
West  Virginia,  has  an  expert  board  of  education^  although  the  State 
boards  in  Arizona  and  Indiana  are  composed  mainly  of  experts.  The 
prevailmg  theory  in  administration  favors  the  lay  board  working 
through  expert  executives,  on  the  assumption  that  by  this  means  the 
desires  of  the  public  will  best  be  represented  and  will  reach  their 
accompUshment  in  educational  practice.  However,  there  is  nothing 
fixed  and  immutable  about  administrative  procedure.  The  prag- 
matic test  is  after  all  the  final  test.  Within  the  limits  of  its  past  and 
current  activities  the  Washington  State  board  of  education  appears 
to  have  met  this  test.  It  is  universally  weU  spoken  of.  Neverthe- 
less, the  committee  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  not  fuUy  realized 
its  possibilities.  It  seems  to  have  confined  itself  to  the  somewhat 
mechanical  discharge  of  the  functions  prescribed  for  it  in  the  law. 
In  particular  it  has  failed  to  perform — perhaps  circumstances  of  which 
the  committee  is  unaware  have  prevented  its  performing — one 
great  educational  service  which  the  State  of  Washington  sadly  needs. 
This  service  is  discussed  and  certain  constructive  suggestions  are 
offered  in  the  following  chapter. 


Chapter  lY. 

THE  FORMULATION  OF  STATE  POUCIES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

It  is  evident  from  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  there 
is  at  present  no  machinery  for  the  formulation  of  State  policies  in 
higher  education.  The  result  of  this  lack  is  painfully  apparent  and 
has  in  fact  given  rise  in  a  large  measure  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
present  survey  is  designed  to  remedy.  A  State's  educational  insti- 
tutions exist  primarily  to  furnish  training  for  those  activities  which 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  the  State.  They  grow  in 
response  to  definite  public  demands.  Their  expansion  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  courses  follow  in  general  the  existence  of  a  pubUc 
need  for  specific  types  of  training.  Yet  the  correlation  between  the 
demand  and  the  facilities  provided  for  training  in  a  given  line  is  not 
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always  close.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  highly  specialized  or  pro- 
fessional lines.  A  State  institution  may  provide  too  little  or  it  may 
provide  too  much.  Barely  are  its  excursions  into  new  fields  of  pro- 
fessional training  based  upon  a  scientific  study  of  the  actual  call  for 
workers  in  those  fields.  The  existence  of  a  large  demand  is  fre- 
quently inferred  when  really  a  few  trained  workers  will  suffice.  On 
the  other  hand;  even  the  most  progressive  and  pushing  institutions  are 
often  surprisingly  blind  to  the  necessity  for  the  development  of  cer- 
tain types  of  professional  training.  They  fail  to  interpret  the  as  yet 
inarticulate  call.  When  two  institutions  whose  functions  are  not 
sharply  differentiated  compete  for  the  same  educational  territory 
these  maladjustments  are  most  apt  to  appear.  The  close  correla- 
tion of  State  institutions  with  actual  needs  and  conditions  becomes 
all  the  time  more  important  as  States  grow  and  their  economic  and 
sociological  problems  develop  in  complexity.  Every  State  can  afford 
to  furnish  for  its  citizens  the  types  of  training  actually  required.  No 
State  can  afford  to  waste  its  money  in  oversuppljdng  a  litnited  pro- 
fessional market.  The  value  of  some  central  coordinating  machinery 
is  that  it  can  study  State  educational  problems  in  a  nonpartisan 
spirit  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not  needed 
and  that  it  can  bring  State  institutions  to  comply  with  its  conclu- 
sions. 

Even  such  a  superficial  consideration  as  the  committee  has  had 
time  to  give  to  the  relation  of  the  types  of  training  now  offered  by 
Washington  State  higher  institutions  to  the  occupations,  industries; 
and  prospective  growth  of  the  State  shows  that  these  statements  are 
applicable  to  the  local  situation.  As  has  already  been  indicated  in 
the  summary  on  page  32,  the  State  higher  institutions  are  tending 
in  the  direction  of  oversupplying  professional  needs.  One  impor- 
tant line  of  specialized  training  appears  to  need  further  development — 
commerce;  and  for  that  the  demand  has  now  become  insistent. 
Against  the  defect  of  inadequate  provision  for  the  development  of 
advanced  commercial  training  of  university  grade  should  be  placed 
the  maintenance  of  two  schools  of  mining,  one  of  the  most  expensive 
of  professional  departments;  two  departments  of  architecture*  to 
supply  a  profession  ntimbering  605  in  the  census  of  1910;  two  schools 
of  forestry  to  recruit  a  calling  which  numbered  536  in  the  same  census 
year  and  for  the  practice  of  which  in  Washington  men  come  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  However,  the  detailed  discussion  of 
expensive  duplication  appears  in  Chapters  VI,  VII,  and  VIII.  Men- 
tion is  here  made  of  these  cases  merely  by  way  of  illustration  to  show 
the  disadvanti^es  of  the  lack  of  a  coherent  State  program. 

1  At  the  State  college  the  head  of  the  dex>artment  of  architecture  discharges  also  the  duties  of  college 
eidiiteot. 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  most  important  reform 
which  may  be  wrought  in  public  education  in  Washington  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  definite  and  permanent  coordination  of  higher  institu- 
tions. This  may  be  accomplished  in  any  one  of  at  least  three  ways. 
Two  of  them  entail  no  organic  change  in  the  present  machinery  of 
administration.  The  third  is  also  simple  and  involves  no  structural 
reorganization.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  joint  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  regents  of  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  at 
regular  intervals  for  the  discussion  of  the  interrelations  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  for  the  determination  of  measures  to  promote  harmony 
and  economy  in  the  management  of  the  State  higher  institutions 
would  probably  accomplish  the  major  part  of  the  desired  purpose. 
The  committee  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  such 

oint  meetings,  one  of  which,  on  the  initiative  of  the  boards  themselves, 
has  already  been  called.  It  believes  that  this  very  simple  device  may 
prove  a  solution  of  the  State's  most  vexed  educational  difficulties, 
that  it  may  result  in  welding  together  into  a  common  constructive 
program  in  which  the  interests  of  the  State  shall  be  held  para- 
moimt  the  conflicting  aims  of  two  institutions  which  are,  but  should 
not  be,  rivals.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  the  normal  schools  could 
be  included  in  the  joint  conferences  whenever  occasion  required. 

2.  The  committee  believes  that  the  law  allows  the  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  include  such  a  formula- 
tion of  State  higher  educational  policies  as  is  hereimder  discussion. 
The  law  provides  that  the  board  is  to  investigate  the  work  required 
as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  and  graduation  from  normal  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Although  this  section  of  the  act  defining  the  powers  of  the  board 
probably  contemplates  only  such  investigation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  higher  institutions  for  accrediting, 
the  committee — ^no  member  of  which,  however,  is  a  lawyer — believes 
that  it  might  be  broadly  construed  to  include  a  consideration  of  the 
programs  and  tendencies  of  higher  institutions.  The  recommenda- 
tions which  it  might  see  fit  to  make  in  the  light  of  such  consideration, 
even  though  the  board  has  no  power  to  enforce  them,  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  a  mandate,  particularly  if  they  were  made  public. 
If  on  examination  by  competent  legal  authorities  it  appears  that 
the  present  law  does  not  permit  such  action  by  the  board  as  is  here 
suggested,  the  committee  judges  that  only  a  slight  amendment  of 
the  act  defining  the  powers  of  the  board  will  be  necessary  to  give  it 
this  wider  range.  We  think  that  this  question,  together  with  the 
other  alternatives  proposed  in  connection  with  it,  is  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  your  commission. 
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The  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  board  to  include  this  wider 
field  would  have  certain  distinctiye  advantages.  It  would  help  to 
emphasize  the  unity  of  the  State's  educational  enterprise.  It  would 
tend  to  bring  together  various  constituencies  and  lead  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  one  group  of  educational  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  whole  system.  The  Washington  board, 
being  an  expert  board,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  render  this  service. 
All  educational  interests  are  represented  on  it.  No  one  preponder* 
ates.  Moreover  the  board  has  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
educators  and  of  the  State  at  large. 

3.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of 
1915,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education — 

to  consist  of  two  representatives  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  coUege,  one  representative  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  each  of  the  State  normal  schools,  two  representatives  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  the  president  of  the  university,  the  president  of  the  State  college,  the 
principals  of  the  normal  schools,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Each  board  should  elect  its  representation  and  no  person  should  represent  more  than 
one  board  or  institution.  This  council  should  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year,  the 
necessary  expenses  being  paid  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  should  be  required  to 
report  the  results  of  its  deliberations  to  the  several  boards  or  institutions  represented. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  professional  membership  of  this  pro- 
posed coimcil  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  membership  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

R 

SUMMABY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  provision  for  the  formulation  of  State  policies  in  higher 
education — 

a.  Through  joint  meetings  of  boards  of  regents,  or 

b.  Through  the  extension  of  the  fimctions  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  or 

c.  Through  the  creation  of  a  State  coimcil  of  education. 


Chapter  V. 

COSTS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Thus  far  State  higher  education  in  Washington  has  been  considered 
as  a  unit.  The  remaining  chapters  in  this  section  deal  with  the 
details  of  financial  and  educational  management  of  the  State  college 
and  State  university  and  present  the  conmiittee's  recommendations 
concerning  these  institutions.  This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  material  bearing  both  on  the  costs  of  the  college 
and  the  university  and  on  some  phases  of  their  educational  adminis- 
tration. 
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The  first  group  of  exhibits  in  connection  with  the  chapter  consists 
of  tabulations  of  the  expenses  of  these  two  institutions  for  the 
academic  years  1913-14  and  1914-16.^  The  expenditures  of  higher 
institutions  differ  greatly,  and  the  forms  in  which  such  expenditures 
are  reported  differ  still  more.  In  a  recent  study  by  the  Bui^au  of 
Education  of  the  Iowa  State  institutions,  financial  reports  of  all 
three  of  these  institutions  were  secured  in  the  same  form  as  is  here 
used.  Within  this  limited  group  of  five  institutions,  therefore,  sub- 
stantially accurate  comparisons  may  be  made.  In  order  that  the 
tabulation  may  be  clear,  the  following  explanation  is  offered.' 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  are  first  divided  into  two  main 
groups :  Educational  expenditures  and  extension  and  service  expendi- 
tures. The  educational  expenditures  are  then  divided  into  three 
separate  categories:  Construction  and  lamd^  special  and  rotating  funds  ^ 
and  operating  expenditures. 

The  category  construction  and  lo/nd  includes  expenditures  for 
direct  additions  to  the  plant  to  provide  for  growth  in  enrollment, 
together  with  outlays  for  the  ordinary  furniture  of  new  buildings. 
Special  and  rotating  funds  include  expenditures  from  prize  funds, 
boarding  and  rooming  departments,  and  special  funds  available 
only  for  specified  purposes  apart  from  instruction.  These  two 
classes  of  expenditures  are  in  a  certain  sense  entirely  indopendont  of 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  educational  plant. 

The  category  operating  expenditures  includes  all  expenses  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  institution,  aside  from  dormitoric^s  and 
boarding  departments.  It  is  further  analyzed  into  educational 
equipment  and  supplies^  instruction,  and  general  operating  expenses. 
The  latter  may  perhaps  more  aptly  be  termed  overhead  expense. 
The  following  may  make  this  clear: 


[Educational 
Total  expendltanM 


fConstraction  and  land. 
Special  and  rotating  fund.  • 

Educational  equipment  and  supplies. 

Instruction. 

General    operating   expenses    (overhead  ex- 
pense). 


Operating  expenditures  < 


lExtenslan  and  service. 

Under  operating  expenditures  the  first  subdivision,  educaiional 
equipment  and  supplies,  includes  in  addition  to  purely  departmental 
supplies  the  expenditures  for  books  and  library  supplies.  The 
second  subdivision,  instruction,  includes  the  salaries  of  the  deans 
and  faculty  members,  but  not  those  of  the  president,  other  purely 
administrative  officers,  and  librarians.  The  third,  general  operating 
or  overhead  expense,  includes  the  salaries  of  administrative  officers, 
janitors,  etc.,  in  addition  to  other  expenditures  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  work  of  the  institution. 


>  Summaries  only  are  indoded  in  this  chapter.    The  detail  tables  appear  in  the  appendix. 
*  The  explanation  of  the  form  far  the  reporting  of  expenditures  and  the  discuasion  of  student  clock  hours 
in  this  chapter  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  Iowa  State  institatiooa. 
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I 


Tablb  9. — Univernty  of  Wathinffton^  expendUwreaf  1913-14* 


CoDatruction« 

Educatianal  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Edueaticnal  expen- 
ditures, ezduBive 
of  extension, 

131,286.19 

Total  operating 
expense, 

$70,676.89 
Instruction, 

University  year. 

8209,626.40 
Harlne  station. 

81,400 

1486,779.61 
Special  funds, 

Summer  sessions, 

8986,096 

General  operating  ex- 
penses (overheaa), 

812,476.39 

Total  expenditurBSt^ 

1671,088.14 

1687^.81 

Serdoe  depart- 
ments. 

81,525. 

8131,176.34 

Ezten 

S68,871J4 
isfon, 

816,658.47 


Table  10. — XTnivtrfity  of  Washington  expendittares^  IBUhlB, 


Total  expenditmee, 


Educational  ex- 
penditures, ex- 
clusive of  exten- 
sion. 


8608,060.90 


Construction, 


80,645.80 


Total  operating 
expenses. 


8607,869.07 


Bpedal  funds, 
861,870.82 

Extension, 


823.674.51 


Educatianal  ecniip- 
ment  and  supplies, 

860,960.83 


Instruction, 
~l322;547.48 


University  year. 


8306^948.28 
liarine  station, 


81,462.50 


Summer  seastoa. 


814,141.75 


Qeneral  operating 
expenses  (over- 
liead),      


8124,350.76 


46564**— 16 6 
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TabiiB  II. —StaU  College  of  WiukingUm  expenditurt^,  191S-14- 


Edncatiosial  ex- 
pendituns,  ex- 
elusive  of  exten- 
sion and  expert- 
mentel  worlr, 


Total  expendlturei 


|MS,0«9.63 


1509,816.53 


CoDStrac-tlon     end 
lands, 


1108,567.54 


Total  operating  ex- 

penaes, 

$307,256.10 


Educational  eauip- 
ment  and  snpplles, 

138^077.35 


Inetniction, 
1157,513.91 


General  operating 
expenses  (over- 
head),       


College  year, 

1146,510.58 


Bwnmer  eeaalon,' 


15,870.00 


Extenaion  and  ex- 
perlmental  work. 

Extension  .820,  bSO,  66 
Experi- 
mental.   73,65X44 


93,333.10 


Special  funds, 

893;992.82 

CoostructioD      and 
glands, 

8100.00 
Operating  expense^ 


8110,765.90 


'891,259.63 


Experimental  worlr, 
871,152.93 


E  xtension  worlr, 


flpecial  funds, 
"81,'873r47 


830,106.71 

Agricultural  experiment  sUtion, 
81,399.53 

Agricultural  extension  worV, 
81,873.47 


I  Difference  of  85.13Z33  is  for  summer  school  of  1914-15.    See  report  for  that  year. 
Table  12. — State  CoUege  of  Wctshington  expenditure'iy  1914-iS. 


Total  expenditure. 


8558,159.00 


Educational  ex- 
penditures ex- 
clusive of  exten- 
sion and  experi- 
mental  work, 


8456,738.32 


ConstmctloD     and 
lands^ 


991,806.70 


Educational 
equipment  and 
supplies, 


Total  operating  ex-  i 
penses, | 

8378,598.45 


829,010.01 
Instruction, 


Special  funds, 
"886,333.17 

Construction, 


8159,093.10 

General  operating 
expensee  (over- 
head),    

890,496.34 


J^oUege  year;^ 
8156,723.93 


Summer  school,* 


87,501.51 


Extension  and  ex- 
perimental  worV, 

Extension.  829,643. 41 
Experi- 
mental.   71,777.37 


101,420.68 


81,705.68 

Operating  expense, 
892,059.45 


Experimental  wort, 
864,003.28 

Extenaion  worV, 


Special  funds. 


828,056.17 


Agricultural  experiment  station, 


87,655.55 


86,068.31 
Agriculture  extension. 


81,587.24 


t  Of  this  amount  85,132.33  was  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14. 
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There  follow  next  two  tables^  one  relating  to  the  State  college 
and  one  to  the  State  university,  which  deserve  somewhat  careful 
explanation  and  which  repay  study.  They  show  the  departments 
represented  in  each  institution,  the  total  number  of  instructors  in 
each  department  (part-time  teachers  being  reduced  to  a  full-time 
basis),  the  average  salary  for  each  department^  the  total  number  of 
student  clock  hours,  and  the  average  niimber  of  student  clock  hours 
for  each  department.  The  student  clock  hour  is  a  relatively  new 
unit  in  academic  measurements.  It  may  be  defined  thus:  One 
student  under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  laboratory  for  at  least 
50  minutes  net  represents  one  student  clock  hour.  For  example, 
therefore,  20  students  meeting  four  hours  a  week  in  recitation  repre- 
sent 80  student  clock  hours.  The  student  clock  hour  is,  it  will  be 
observed,  a  different  imit  from  the  "credit  hour''  or  the  "semester 
hour."  Usually  two  or  three  homrs  of  laboratory  work  are  required 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation  in  reckoning  semester  or 
credit  hours.  The  student  clock  hour  does  not  discoxmt  laboratory 
hours,  but  reckons  laboratory,  lecture,  and  quiz  exercises  equally 
hour  for  hour.  For  example,  a  student  taking  a  course  in  chemistry 
and  spending  one  hour  in  lecture,  one  hour  in  quiz,  and  four  hours  in 
laboratory  in  a  week  would  be  counted  as  receiving  six  student  clock 
hours  of  instruction. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  already  suggested  certain  standards 
to  govern  the  size  of  university  and  college  classes.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  In  a  lecture  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can 
comfortably  hear  and  see  him. 

2.  In  a  recitation  or  quiz  30  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maximum 
for  classes  of  this  type  would  be  from  20  to  25. 

3.  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  one  instructor 
should  be  provided  for  every  15  or  16  students. 

The  number  of  lecture,  laboratory,  and  quiz  sections  which  an 
instructor  can  meet  in  a  week  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  and  the  amoimt  of  labor  which  it  involves 
outside  of  the  classroom.  It  also  is  contingent  to  some  extent  upon 
the  amount  of  outside,  writing  and  research  which  the  instructor  is 
expected  to  do.  An  examination  of  any  department  indicates  that 
no  definite  niimber  of  student  clock  hours  can  be  fixed  for  each  in- 
structor. An  average  for  a  department  may,  however,  be  safely  set 
up.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  estimated  that  in  an  institution 
where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  per 
instructor.  This,  it  is  believed,  might  be  a  fair  working  average  for 
a  modem  State  university.  In  a  distinctively  undergraduate  college, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  research  is  limited  and  where  httle  or  no 
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graduate  work  is  conducted,  a  departmental  average  of  300  student 
clock  hours  per  instructor  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable  norm.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  usually  an  institution 
whose  program  is  made  up  largely  of  laboratory  work  will  generally 
record  a  larger  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  than  an 
institution  whose  program  consists  chiefly  of  nonlaboratory  courses. 

Table  13. —  University  of  Wa*^hingUm — Salaries  and  student  docl  hours  for  the  year 

ending  June  SO^  1915, 


Departmenti. 


OOLLKOE  or  LIB- 
KBAL  ABTa. 

fiiiKUth 

Frandi 

QermaD 

Greek 

Hlftorr 

Journalism 

Utln 

Library  economy. 

Oriental  history. . 

Phlloeopby 

Politico  and  so- 
cial science 

Public  speaking 
and  debate 

Scandinavian  lan- 
guages and  lit- 
erature  

Spanish 

COLLEGE  OP 

aaENCE. 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Home  economics. . 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 
(psychology) . . . 
Physical  training. 

Physics 

Zoology 

COLLEQE  or  ENQI< 
NEERINO,  ETC. 

Civil  engineering. . 

Electrical  engi- 
neering  

Mechanical  engi- 
neering   

College  of  Mines... 

College  of  forestry . 

College  of  pharm- 
acy  

School  of  educa- 
tion  

School  of  law 

College  of  fine  arts. 

Military  training.. 

Total 


Number  of 
instniotocs. 


14 
61 
7 
3 

5 
3 
1 
1 
8 

9 

3 


1 

31 


lOi 

3J 

5 
4 
4| 

51 

o 

% 

2 


174^ 


«2a,600 

11,987 

13,303 

5,800 

13,900 

9,645 

6,000 

1,714 

3,600 

6,700 

16,360 

8,900 


3,100 

6,R25 


10,500 

18,975 

5,950 

7,800 

IS,  050 

3,S25 
7,300 
9.100 
7,850 


18, 445 

6,975 

9,800 
8,150 
8,850 

8,595 

10,500 

14,200 

10,700 

600 


Average 


306,099 


11,619 
1,736 
1,695 
3,355 
1,911 
1,794 
3,163 


First 


Beooiid 


Total 

student 

oloek  hours. 


I  Avengt 
'  student 
olook  hours. 


Total 
student 


student 


clock  hours,  dook  hours. 


1,820 


1,615 
1,460 
1,487 
1,560 
1,719 

1,457 
1,327 
1,699 
1,653 


1,800 

1,993 

1,960  ' 
2,037  ! 
2,145  ; 

1,495 

2,100 

2,457 

1,67S 

600 


1,764 


2,936 
7,299 
1,252 
1,252 
3,139 

966 
2,127 
1,568 
2,838 


3,117 

916 

*  2,350 
376 

i.a5i 

998 

1,375 
2,56.5 
2,312 
1,624  I 


68,813 


s 

457.3 
561.4 
313.0 
350.0 
298.9 

868.0  ' 
386.7  , 
291.7  ! 
607.5 


336.9 

261.7 

470.0  ' 

94.0  t 

254.8  ' 

285.1 

275.0 
448.7 
362.0 
812.0  I 


337.0 


8,347 

38L9 

1,845 

308.4 

3,078 

377.0 

361 

340.0 

3,870 

480.1 

650 

18L7 

466 

U&O 

198 

390 

957 

819.0 

3,107 
521 


183 

1,091 


2,172 

»  5,761 

>  1,324 

1,324 

2,691 

829 
2,507 
1,455 
3,080 


•  4, 137 

920 

1,962 
«443 
»721 

1,096 

1,633 
2,197 
2,033 
1,388 


57,652 


845b3 
360.6 


290.9 


334.2 
443.1 
331.0 
264.2 
366.3 

315.  S 
455.8 
270.7 
648.4 


367.7 

362.8 

392.4 
110.8 
174.8 

292.2 

336.6 
382.1 
318.9 
604.0 


330.8 


1  In  a  short  course,  4S:  making  the  total  5,809,  and  average  hours  474.2. 

2  In  a  short  course,  18S;  making  the  total  1,462,  and  average  hours  365.5* 
*  In  a  short  course,  262;  making  the  total  4.399,  and  average  hours  391. 

4  In  a  short  course,  310:  making  total  753,  and  average  hours  188.3. 
K  In  a  short  course,  494,  making  total  of  1,215,  and  average  hours  494.5. 
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Tablb  14. — iStaU  CMegt  of  WashingUm-^ummary  hy  departTnerUs^  year  ending  June, 

1915. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Departments. 


Agrknilttire ' 

Bobmv 

CbemisUy 

Civil  engineering  and  mathematics 

Economic  science  and  history 

E  dncatlon 

English 

Home  economics 

H(»llcalture 

Mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engi- 
neering (mechanical  arts,  physics,  and 
architecture  included) 

Modem  languages... 

Mamial  arts 

Latin 

Geology 

Mining'  engineering 

Pharmacy 

Photography 

Zoology .• . . 

Veterinary  science 

Forestry 

Music 


Total 
clock 
hours. 


Total. 


-  2, 176 
1,247 
2,021 
1,098 
1,639 
453 
1,862 

004 

554 


1,951 
1,571 

28 

37 
208 
161 
214 

32 
284 
738 

22 
342 


17,682 


Total 

number 

instructors. 


6 

6i 

5 

2 

8 

3 

4 


8 
2 


Average 
clock 
hours. 


i 


8 


248.6 
383.6 
336.8 
175.6 
327.8 
226.6 
232.5 
331.3 
138.5 


109.6 

196.3 

46.6 

37.0 

104.0 

80.5 

214.0 

320.0 

171.0 

276.7 

22.0 

43.0 


Total 
salaries. 


115,666 

6,150 

10,240 

12,000 

8,140 

3,800 

11,200 

4,300 

6,950 

17,925 
9,920 
77o 
2,200 
4,200 
4,100 
1,800 
90 
2,800 
5,000 
2,200 
6,500 


194.3 


Average 
salary. 


11,790 
1,892 
1,707 
1,920 
1,628 
1,900 
1,400 
1,433 
1,737 


1,550 
1,240 
1,290 
2,200 
2,100 
2,050 
1,800 

900 
1,681 
2,213 
2,200 

812 


1,640 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 


engmeering  and  mathematics, 
lonuc  sci( 


Agriculture. 

Botany 

Chemisti 

Civil 

Econonilc  science  and  history. 

E^ication. 

RngUsh 

Home  economics 

Horticulture 

Mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engi- 
neering (mechanical  arts,  phjrsfcs,  and 
architecture  included) 

Modem  languages 

Manual  arts 

lAtin 

OeoloKy 

Mining  engineering 

Pharmacy 

Photonttphy 

Zoology 

Veterinary  science 

Forestry 

Music 


Total. 


2,183 

^ 

259.1 

115,560 

11,849 

744 

228.9 

6,025 

1,854 

2,117 

y» 

347.04 

10,340 

1,695 

1,069 

171.04 

12,000 

1,400 

1,066 

6 

177.7 

10,340 

1,723 

720 

2 

360.0 

3,800 

1,900 

!           1,974 

8 

246.7 

11,200 

11,400 

838 

H 

257.8 

4,600 

1,415 

350 

4 

87.5 

6,950 

1,737 

1,662 

m 

162.1 

17,950 

1,751 

1,474 

8 

195.5 

9,920 

1,240 

86 

1 

86.0 

1,200 

1,200 

146 

1 

146.0 

1,400 

1,400 

319 

2 

159.5 

4,200 

2,100 

103 

2 

51.5 

4,100 

2,050 

1               360 

1 

360.0 

1,800 

1,800 

!                36 

^ 

360.0 

90 

900 

389 

If 

234.3 

2,800 

1,681 

1,064 

4) 

228.3 

9,220 

1,979 

71 

1 

71.0 

2,200 

2,200 

1               "^ 

8 

738.0 

6,500 

812 

17,315 

234.5 

1.623 

The  relation  of  the  distribution  of  student  clock  hours  to  the  salary 
paid  in  a  given  institution  is  close,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  teaching  staff.  For  example,  if  the  curriculum  of 
an  institution  demands  that  each  student  shall  be  under  instruction 
on  the  average  for  20  hours  a  week,  then  for  every  500  students 
10,000  student  clock  hours  of  instruction  must  be  provided.  If 
instructors  carry  an  average  of  300  student  clock  hours  each,  33  or  34 
instructors  will  be  required  to  serve  this  student  body  of  500.  Sup- 
pose the  institution  has  $67,000  to  spend  on  teachers'  salaries  and 
employs  40  instead  of  33  instructors,  the  average  load  of  student 
dock  hours  will,  of  course,  be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 
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The  Bureau  of  Eklucation  is  also  on  record  concerning  the  salaries 
which  collegiate  institutions,  especially  the  stronger  State  institu- 
tions, should  try  to  pay.  It  has  declared  that  for  the  time  being  an 
average  salary  of  $2,000  for  a  department  should  be  regarded  as  the 
reasonable  minimum.^  The  practice  of  the  stronger  institutions 
throughout  the  country  indicates  that  this  average  will  be  necessary  to 
command  men  of  the  desired  quality'.  In  departments  which  expect 
to  retain  men  of  distinction  a  higher  average  salary  must  be  paid. 

With  the  aid  of  one  more  factor  in  addition  to  those  already 
exhibited,  certain  fairly  definite  information  concerning  the  average 
cost  per  student  may  be  obtained.  This  factor  is  the  average 
number  of  students  in  attendance.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the 
catalogue  enrollment.  The  usual  catalogue  statement  of  enroll* 
ment  includes  all  students  who  have  attended  the  institution 
during  any  part  of  the  year  of  12  months.  Often  the  summer 
enrollment  is  large.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  students  in  actual 
attendance  rises  from  the  opening  of  college  in  September  for 
about  two  weeks  to  a  maximum  and  then  declines,  because  of  with- 
drawals, tmtil  the  close  of  the  term.  The  second  term  usually  opens 
with  increased  numbers,  again  reaching  a  maximiim  shortly  after 
the  opening  date  and  then  gradually  declining  imtil  the  close  of  the 
year;  An  average  of  the  two  high  tides  in  enrollment  may  imder 
very  liberal  interpretation  be  regarded  as  the  average  attendance. 
The  difference  between  this  average  attendance  and  the  reported 
catalogue  enrollment  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  15.  The 
average  attendance  computed  in  the  fashion  described  for  the  year 
1913-14  at  the  University  of  Washington  was  2,318.  The  catalogue 
enroUment  was  3,340.  For  the  year  1914-15  the  average  attendance 
was  2,684.     The  catalogue  enrollment  was  4,050. 

To  determine,  then,  the  average  cost  per  student  the  items  listed 
in  the  first  tabidations  under  the  heading  of  operating  expenditures 
(including  the  total  educationally  equipment  and  supplies,  the 
total  general  operating  expenses  and  cost  of  instruction),  less  the 
expenditures  for  the  summer  term,  are  taken.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  same  year  is  then  used  as  a  divisor.  The  two  following 
tables  (Tables  15  and  16)  show  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the 
State  university  and  the  State  college  for  the  years  1913-14  and  1914-15. 

Tables  17  and  18  in  this  chapter  were  secured  in  answer  to  the 
specific  and  repeated  requests  of  members  of  the  commission  that 
some  calcidations  be  submitted  showing  the  cost  per  department. 
The  actual  cost  of  different  departments  the  committee  has  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine.  The  nearest 
approach  that  coidd  be  made  seemed  to  be  to  secure  the  cost  of  a 
student  clock  hour  in  each  department.  This  has  been  done  for 
both  institutions  and  appears  in  the  last  column  of  Tables  17  and  IS. 

1  This  does  not  apply  to  subcollegiate  departments,  where  a  lower  average  may  properly  prevail. 
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It  was  obtained  by  adding  the  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  in  each 
department  and  the  amoTint  spent  for  departmental  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  general  operating  expense  or  overhead  expense  was 
then  divided  among  the  separate  departments  in  accordance  with  the 
ratio  which  the  salary  budget  for  each  department  bore  to  the  general 
salary  budget.  This  amount,  as  its  proportion  of  the  overhead,  was 
then  added  to  the  two  departmental  items  already  mentioned,  and 
the  total  divided  by  the  nimiber  of  student  clock  homrs  for  the 
department.  A  word  of  caution  should  be  added  against  the  draw- 
ing of  too  wide  inferences  from  this  table.  As  contributory  evidence, 
however,  it  may  have  some  value. 

Table  15. —  University  of  Washington — Cost  per  student y  hosed  on  enrollment  two  weeks 

after  day  of  registration^  for  the  years  191S-14  and  1914^15} 

Students  enrolled : 

October  1,  l9li5,  first  semester : 2,263 

February  16, 1914,  second  semester 2, 373 

Total 4,636 

Average  attendance  for  year 2, 318 

Total  expenses $517,505 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance $223. 49 

Students  enrolled : 

October  1, 1914,  first  semester 2, 724 

February  15,  1915,  second  semester 2,645 

Total 5, 369 

Average  attendance  for  year 2, 684. 5 

Total  expense $517, 505 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance $192. 77 

Table  16. — Washington  State  College — Cost  per  student^  based  on  enrollment  two  weeks 
after  day  of  registration^  for  the  years  1913-14  and  1914-lS.^ 

Students  enrolled: 

October  1,  1913,  first  semester 947 

February  16,  1914,  second  semester 972 

Total 1,919 

Average  attendance  for  year 959. 5 

Total  expense $343,865 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance $358.  37 

Students  enrolled: 

October  1,  1914,  first  semester ^ 1, 013 

February  15,  1915,  second  semester 956 

Total 1,969 

Average  attendance  for  year 984.  5 

Total  expenses $285, 299 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance $289.  79 

1  Id  both  yean  the  only  expense  Items  used  were  (1)  "Total  operating  exjwnses"— which  Include  edu- 
eatioiial  equipment,  instructional  salaries,  and  overhead— and  (2)  such  items  of  "construction"  as  corre- 
spond to  comparable  items  in  the  State  college.  Buildings  and  all  special  funds,  as  well  as  all  extension 
division  Items,  were  excluded. 

s  In  both  years  the  only  expense  items  used  were  (1)  "  Total  operating  exjMnses"— which  include  edu- 
oational  equipment,  Instructional  salaries,  and  overhead— and  (2)  such  items  of  "construction"  as  corre- 
spond to  the  items  in  the  university's  budget  of  repairs  and  betterments  and  campus  improvement  and 
opfceep.  Buildings  and  all  special  funds,  as  well  as  all  extension  and  experiment  station  items,  were 
ezcfaided. 
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The  cost  per  student  at  the  university  is  exceedingly,  ahnost  disas- 
trously, low.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  State  college  the  cost  per 
student  is  higher  than  in  other  institutions  for  which  the  bureau  has 
been  able  to  get  comparable  figures.^  For  example,  in  the  year 
1914-15  the  cost  per  student  at  the  Iowa  State  University  was 
$274.50.  At  the  Iowa  State  (College  it  was  $271,  and  at  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College  $170.  Institutions  that  are  largely  technical 
are  generally  expensive,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  extra  cost 
of  laboratory  instruction  where  such  preponderates.'  Agricidtural 
and  mechanical  colleges,  being  for  the  most  part  technical  institutions 
and  having  also  expensive  tracts  of  land  to  operate,  probably  cost 
more  per  student  throughout  the  country  than  do  State  imiversities  of 
similarly  good  equipment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  State  college  can  reduce  its  student  cost  by  such 
readjustments  as  will  raise  the  departmental  and  institutional  average 
of  student  clock  hours. 

Table  IS.— State  College  of  Washington— Expenditures  by  departments^  1914-15. 


Departments. 


Agricaltnre 

Architectcire 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economic  science  and  history, 

Bducatlon 

English 

Forestry 

Oeology 

Home  economics , 

Horticulture 

Latin , 

Mathematics  and  dTil  engi- 
neering  , 

Mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering  

Mmiog  and  metallurgy. 

Modern  languages 

Music  and  fine  arts 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  science 

Zoology 


Total 

Elementary  science. . , 
Physical  education. . . 

Summer  school , 

Extension 

Experimental  station. 


Grand  total . 


Salaries. 


814,540.86 
4,513.60 
8,363.29 

14,244.44 
7,839.96 
8,799.93 

11,374.88 
2,149.95 
4,199.88 
4,670.09 
6,717.46 
3,519.96 

10, 398^93 

13,574.83 
4,127.93 
9,892.14 
4,611.00 
1,65a  00 
8,669.80 
3,324.99 


142,081.39 
14,641.53 


7,501.51 


164,224.43 


Equip- 
ment and 
supplies. 


82,432.81 

3ia87 

3,651.97 

5,675.53 

314.62 

604.97 

220.64 

215.57 

370.03 

3,837.59 

454.03 

77.97 

568.36 

1,444.13 

1,118.05 

126.51 

134.'53 

437.56 

1,777.90 

1,090.91 


33,354.43 
919.94 


1,338.76 


29,oiaoi 


Overhead.       Total 


$7,791.05 
3,001.96 
3,684.82 
6,255.85 
3,451.70 
1,69a  15 
4, 97a  82 
'  960.11 
1,84a  28 
2,071.10 
8, 18a  38 
1,538.25 

4,531.10 

5,961.17 
1,833.95 
4,322.80 
1,559.50 
761.05 
4,635.98 
1,767.07 


64,807.59 
6,428.55 
2,301.79 


6, 843. 66 
10,114.85 


71,23a  14 


124,773.72 

6,825.33 

15,608.58 

36, 175. 83 

11,59a  28 

6,005.04 

16, 66a  34 

3,334.68 

6,4iai9 

9,079.38 

10,351.87 

5, 13a  18 

15, 39a  28 

20, 98a  12 
7,079.92 

14.341.45 
6,305.02 
2,R2a61 

15,063.68 
6,182.97 


230,243.41 

21, 99a  02 

2,301.79 

8,840.27 

6,843.56 

10,114.85 


280,333.90 


Student 
dock  hours 


Student 
clock-hour 


78,402 

6,354 

35,838 

74,484 

48,600 

21,114 

09,048 

1,674 

9,486 

32,976 

16,272 

3.290 

39,006 

58,680 
4.752 
54,810 
16,758 
10,332 
82,436 
12.114 


636,610 


lasieo 

1.0743 
.4380 
.3514 
.3383 
.3887 
.2399 

1.9920 
.6758 
.2760 
.6362 

1.5611 

.3947 

.8575 
1.4898 
.2617 
.3762 
.2738 
.4650 
.5104 


.3675 


By  way  of  conclusion  certain  generalizations  may  be  made. 
The  average  salary  paid  at  both  institutions  is  far  too  low.     The 
salaries  at  the  State  college  are  lower  than  those  at  the  imiversity. 

i  As  already  noted,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  used  the  methods  outlined  in  this  chapter  for  the  study 
of  costs,  student  clock  hours,  and  average  enrollment  only  in  investigations  of  the  State  institutions  of 
Iowa  and  Washington. 

I  laboratory  instruction  constitutes  54.3  per  cent  of  th»  student  dock  hours  at  the  university  and  68.7 
per  cent  of  the  student  dock  hours  at  the  college. 
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In  the  long  run  neither  can  hope  to  get  or  keep  men  of  distinction  for 
such  small  remimeration.  Below  are  tables  showing  the  salary  scales 
of  all  State  higher  institutions  and  the  number  receiving  each  grade 
of  salary  at  the  Washington  institutions. 

The  instructing  staflf  at  the  imiversity  is  badly  overloaded  with 
student  dock  hours.  The  committee  does  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  do  work  of  real  university  grade  imder  such  conditions. 

The  instructing  staff  at  the  State  college  is,  on  the  whole,  carrying 
It  very  light  load  of  student  clock  hours.  The  average  for  the  insti- 
tution is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  institution  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  studied.  For  example,  the  average  for  the  year 
1914-15  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  was  321.  At  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  it  was  312,  and  at  the  Iowa 
State  University  252.  The  average  in  certain  departments  at  the 
Washington  State  (College  is  very  low  indeed.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  some  years  20  credit  hours  of  teaching  a  week  has  been 
considered  a  normal  program  for  each  instructor.^ 

1  Credit  hours,  as  the  term  Is  used  here,  means  the  number  of  hours  a  week  that  instructors  hold  class 
■iKToiniin  (laboratory  exercises  usually  counting  one  hour  for  three).  No  Institution  that  valued  its  repu- 
tation for  high  standing,  except  a  State  institution— which  is  often  the  victim  of  drcumstances  and  must 
flomotlmes  compromise  its  principles  in  the  face  of  legislative  prejudice— would  dare  to  demand  such  a  large 
mrniher  of  tearhJng  hours  of  its  instructors.  If  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington  State  College 
had  actuaQy  obeyed  what  was  understood  to  be  the  rule  and  had  taught  20  hours  a  week  each,  the  effect 
on  the  standards  of  the  college  would  have  been  serious.  Fortunately,  the  rule  has  been  more,  honored  in 
the  breadi  than  In  the  observance. 
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Diagram  of  Univernty  of  WasMngtonfaaiUy  fokaiesfor  year  ending  June  SO^  1915. 
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Waahington  State  ColUge  faculty  mdariu  a»  aftotm  (m  pay  roll  for  Juru,  1915. 

Profeasore,  heads  of  departments: 

7,  at 13,000 

2,  at \ 2,600 

2,  at 2,400 

6,  at 2,200 

1,  at 1,900 

3,  at 1,800 

Professors: 

1,  at 2,500 

1,  at 2,100 

5,  at 2,000 

3,  at 1,900 

4,  at 1,800 

2,  at 1,020 

2,  at 1,600 

Associate  professors: 

1,  at 1,900 

1,  at 1,700 

1,  at 1,600 

Assistant  professors: 

2,  at 1,800 

2,  at 1,700 

2,  at 1,650 

3,  at 1,600 

6,  at 1,500 

5,  at 1,400 

5,  at 1,320 

Instructors: 

1,  at 1,500 

2,  at 1,400 

2,  at 1,320 

15,  at 1,200 

4,  at 1,100 

2,  at 1,000 

l,at 900 

2,  at 750 

l,at 600 


Chapter  VI. 

PRESENT  SCOPE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  COLLEGE  AND  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 

I.— LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(1)  The  university, — ^The  act  of  January  24,  1862/  which  created 
and  incorporated  the  University  of  the  Territory  of  Washington, 
declared  that  the  university  should  provide  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

1  Laws  of  Washington  Territory,  1861-62  (Jan.  24, 1862,  sees.  2, 9). 
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Taiious  branches  of  literature,  science,  and  arts.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  the  act  provided  that  ''at  least''  four  departments  should 
be  established:  A  department  of  literature,  science,  and  arts;  a 
department  of  law;  a  department  of  medicine;  a  miUtary  depart- 
ment. These  departments  were  to  be  organized  and  such  others 
added  as  the  regents  should  deem  necessary  and  the  state  of  the 
tmiversity  fund  should  allow. 

Concerning  the  original  intent  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  this 
act,  in  the  Hght  of  contemporary  educational  poUcy,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  1862  a  university  was  designed  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  college  or  university  instruction,  and  that  the  expressions 
''Kterature,  science,  and  arts"  were  to  be  interpreted  in  the  most 
general  sense,  it  being  remembered  that  the  changes  in  the  poUcy  of 
State  higher  education  fostered  by  Federal  legislation  began  with  the 
Morrill  Act  approved  by  the  National  Congress  nearly  six  months 
later. 

These  provisions  of  1862  were  reenacted  by  the  legislature  in  a  law 
approved  January  23,  1863,^  and  remained  in  force  throughout  the 
Territorial  period.  During  that  period  the  university  maintained 
courses  covering  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  at  times  normal 
courses  and  commercial  courses,  but  the  work  of  the  institution  was, 
for  the  most  part,  of  subcollegiate  grade.  Within  that  period  no 
department  of  law  or  medicine  was  put  into  operation. 

Neither  the  enabling  act  nor  the  State  constitution  dealt  specifi- 
cally with  the  functions  of  the  university,  but  the  first  State  legisla- 
ture enacted  *  that  the  object  of  the  university  should  be  to  provide 
''a  liberal  education  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  different  branches 
of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences  with  their  varied  applications," 
and  that,  "so  far  as  practicable,"  the  course  of  study  should  begin 
"in  the  coltegiate  and  scientific  departments  at  the  points  where  the 
same  are  completed  in  the  high  schools." 

By  the  act  of  1893 '  it  was  provided  that: 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University  of  Washington  shaU  be  to  provide  *  *  * 
a  Uberal  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  literature,  science,  art,  law,  medicine, 
mechanics,  industrial  training,  military  science,  and  such  other  departments  of 
instraction  as  may  be  established  therein  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  regents. 

In  the  code  of  public  instruction  enacted  in  1897  *  the  law  of  1893 
(above)  was  reenacted,  but  with  the  striking  out  of  the  terms  ''me- 
chanics and  industrial  training."  Meanwhile  the  following  courses 
had  been  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  the  university:  ACning  en- 
gineering, 1894;  civil  engineering,  1895;  electrical  engineering,  1895; 
pharmacy,  1895;  forestry,  1895.  Little  had  been  done  in  any  of 
these  subjects,  however. 

■  Law  of  Waflhingtoa  Territory,  1862-63,  p.  477.  >  Session  Laws,  1893,  ch.  122,  sec.  6  (p.  206). 

*  Bmttaa  Lavs,  1800,  p.  306,  see.  2.  «  Session  Laws,  1897,  Title  IV,  cb.  1,  sec.  183,  p.  427. 

46664**— 16 6 
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In  the  revision  of  the  code  of  instruction  in  1909  *  the  functions  of 
the  university  were  left  unchanged^  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1897  are  therefore  still  in  force. 

(2)  Federal  legislation  affecting  higher  education, — In  1862  the 
Federal  Government  extended  its  policy  of  granting  land  and  money 
in  aid  of  higher  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  The 
first  important  provision  was  contained  in  the  first  Morrill  Act, 
approved  July  2,  1862,'  which  provided  that  certain  lands  be  appro- 
priated to  the  several  States,  the  income  from  which — 

ahaU  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit 
of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  coU^e  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  claasical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. 

In  an  act  approved  July  23, 1866,'  the  first  Morrill  Act  was  amended 
so  as  to  provide: 

That  when  any  Territory  shall  become  a  State  and  be  admitted  to  the  Union  such 
new  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  said  act  of  July  2, 1862,  by  expressing 
the  acceptance  therein  required  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  its  admission  into 
the  Union,  and  providing  the  college  or  colleges  within  five  years  after  such  accept- 
ance, as  prescribed  in  this  act. 

The  second  Morrill  Act,  approved  August  30,  1890  * — 

to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862 — 

outlined  further  the  courses  of  study  to  be  offered  in  colleges  receiving 
the  benefit  of  Federal  funds,  the  money  available  through  this  law — 

to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  lan~ 
guage,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction. 

By  act  of  Congress  (the  Nelson  Amendment)  approved  March  4, 
1907,^  "for  the  further  endowment  of  agricultural  colleges"  appro- 
priations of  funds  from  the  National  Treasury  were  provided  for 
purposes  implied  in  the  Morrill  Act  and  in  the  title  of  that  law,  with 
the  further  provision: 

That  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the 
special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

1  Session  I^ws,  1909,  Title  11,  ch.  1,  sec.  2,  p.  238.     <  2f.  Stat.  L..  417. 

»  12  Stat.  L.,  603,  sec.  4.  »  34  Stat.  L.,  1256,  1281. 

3 14  Stat.  L.  208. 
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In  the  Hatch  Act,  approved  March  2,  1887/  provision  was  made — 


to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  estab- 
liahed  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862, 
and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Finally  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved  May  8,  1914,  was — 

to  provide  for  cooperative  extension  work  between  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and 
of  acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  act  provides: 

That,  in  order  to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and 
to  encourage  the  application  of  the  same,  there  may  be  inaugurated  in  connection  with 
the  collie  or  colleges  in  each  State  now  receiving,  or  which  may  hereafter  receive, 
the  benefits  of  *  *  *  (the  Morrill  Acts,  etc.)  *  ♦  ♦  agricultural  extension 
work  which  shall  be  carried  on  in.  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  hoi)  e  economics  to  persons 
not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several  communities,  and  imparting 
to  such  persons  information  In  said  subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publica- 
tions, and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  law  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington would  be  eligible  to  receive  as  maximum  amounts  of  Federal 
funds: 


1914-15 110,000 


1919-20  $38,266 


1920-21.... 43,702 

1921-22 49,138 

1922-23 54,571 

Thereafter 54, 571 


1915-16 16,523 

1916-17 21,958 

1917-18 27,394 

1918-19.. .w..... 32,830 

However,  to  secure  amounts  above  $10,000,  the  State  or  other 
parties  must  make  available  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  State  of  Washington  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
March  28,  1890,  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and 
of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  Section  2  (concerning  the  Morrill  Act) 
reads  as  follows: 

That  all  moneys  derived  by  virtue  of  said  act  of  Congress  from  the  sale  of  lands  and 
of  land  scrip  shall  be  immediately  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, who  shall  invest  and  hold  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  proviBions  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  aforementioned  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  anno  Domini, 
1862,  and  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  constitute  a  permanent  and  irreducible  fund 
to  be  entitled  "The  fund  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,"  and  the  income  derived  from  said  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  commLssion  of  technical  instruction.    (An  act  appointing  this 

commission  was  appro  ed  on  the  same  date.) 

-  #  

1  24  Stat.  L.,  no.    Cf.  also  2.J  Stat.  L.,  176,  841,  and  34  Stat.  L.,  63. 
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Section  4  of  the  same  act  concerning  the  Hatch  Act  provided  that — 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  all  moneys 
to  which  the  State  of  Washington  may  become  entitled  under  the  proviaionB  of  said 
act  of  Cyongress  approved  March  2,  anno  Domini  1887,  and  moneys  so  received  by  the 
said  treasurer  shall  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  conunission  of  technical 
instruction  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  established 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Washington  Agricultural 
College  and  School  of  Science. 

Provision  was  made  subsequently  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  other 
Federal  acts  above  mentioned. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  the  State  of  Washington 
receives  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  appropriations  of  land  and  money 
the  State  is  imder  obligation  in  return  therefor  to  provide  and  sup- 
port a  college  or  colleges  in  which — 

(1)  "The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts''  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the 
State  may  prescribe,  '4n  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.''  (First  Morrill  Act, 
sec<  4'/ 

(2)  There  shall  be  provided  **  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  niathematical,  phyacal,  natural,  and 
economic  science^  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of 
life."    (Second  Morrill  Act,  sec.  1.) 

(3)  There  may  be  provided  "courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."    (Nelson  amendment.) 

(4)  There  shall  be  provided,  "under  the  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agri- 
cultural department  of  colleges,  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  'an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station."'    (Hatch  Act;  Adams  Act.) 

(5)  There  shall  be  provided,  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  "coopera- 
tive agricultural  extension  work  *  *  *  in  agriculture  and  home  economics." 
(Smith-Lever  Act,  sees.  1  and  2.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  always  that  the  agreement  to  provide  such  instruc- 
tion and  to  perform  such  duties  as  those  outlined  above  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Washington  and  the  United  States  (not 
between  the  United  States  and  any  institution  of  the  State),  and  that 
the  legislature  of  the  State  is  expressly  authorized  by  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act  to  provide  such  instruction  ''in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe/'  (Morrill  Act, 
sec.  4.)^ 

(3)  TJie  State  college, — December  23,  1864,*  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Territorv — 

for  the  location  of  an  agricultural  college  of  Washington  Territory,  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress  donating  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
pro^ade  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 


^  For  court  decisions  on  thJs  point,  see  appendix  to  Ch.  VI. 
<  Laws  of  Washington  Territory,  1864-65,  p.  30. 
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Another  similar  law  was  passed  January  2,  1865.^  Nothing  came 
of  either,  nor  was  any  action  taken  further  during  the  Territorial 
period. 

On  March  28,  1890,'  an  act  was  passed  ''to  create  a  commission  of 
technical  instruction  and  to  establish  a  State  agricultural  college  and 
school  of  science.''    Section,  6  of  that  act  stated — 

That  the  object  of  said  college  shall  be  to  tram  teachers  of  physical  science  and 
thereby  to  further  the  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  science  to  industrial 
pursuits. 

Section  8  read  as  follows: 

That  the  said  commission  shall  make  provisions  that  all  InstructionB  given  in  the 
college  shall,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  be  conveyed  by  means  of  practical 
work  in  the  laboratory.  Said  commission  shall  provide,  in  connection  with  said 
coU^;e,  the  following  laboratories:  One  physical  laboratory  or  more,  one  chemical 
laboratory  or  more,  and  one  biological  laboratory  or  more^  and  suitably  furnish  and 
equip  the  same.  Said  commission  shall  provide  that  all  male  students  shall  be  trained 
in  military  tactics.  Said  commission  shall  establish  a  department  of  said  college  to 
be  de&dguated  the  department  of  elementary  science,  and  in  connection  therewith 
provide  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Elementary  mathematics,  including 
elementary  trigonometry;  elementary  mechanics;  elementary  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing; land  surveying.  Said  commission  shall  establish  a  department  of  said  college 
to  be  designated  as  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  in  connection  therewith  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  First,  physics,  with  special  application  of 
its  principles  to  agriculture;  second,  chemistry,  with  special  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples to  agriculture;  third,  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  commonly  grown  crops  and  their  fungous  enemies;  fourth,  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  with  special  reference  to  insect  pests; 
fifth,  morphology  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and  in  particular  of  the  horse, 
cow,  sheep,  and  swine;  sixth,  agriculture,  with  special  reference  to  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  live  stock  and  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  of  farm  produce;  seventh, 
mining  and  metalluigy.  *  *  *  Such  commission  may  establish  other  departments 
of  said  college,  and  provide  courses  of  instruction  therein,  when  those  are,  in  its  judg- 
ment, required  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  the  college. 

Failure  to  agree  on  the  location  of  the  college  led  to  another  law, 
approved  March  9,  1891 — 

to  provide  for  the  location  and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  college,  experiment 
Station,  and  School  of  Science  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

This  act  provided  in  section  2  that — 

The  agricultural  college,  experiment  station,  and  school  of  science  created  and 
eetablished  by  this  act  shall  be  an  institution  of  learning  *  *  *  devoted  to 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  natural  sciences  connected  there- 
with, as  well  as  a  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning  upon  agriculture 
and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

Section  3  provides  that — 

The  course  of  instruction  of  the  agricultural  college,  experiment  station  and  school 

of  science  shall  embrace  the  English  language,  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy, 

—  ■■■■-■■-■       .- 

1  L«W8  of  Wadiiiigtoii  Tvritory,  1804^06,  p.  32. 
*  8688I0Q  Laws,  1800,  pp.  360  ff. 
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civil  and  meckanical  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetabIe7anatomy  and 
physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  and  political,  rural,  and  house- 
hold economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  and  such  other 
sciences  and  courses  of  instruction  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  regents  of  this  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

Section  10  provided  that — 

The  said  college  and  experiment  station  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  benefits 
and  donations  made  and  given  to  similar  institutions  of  learning  in  other  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
now  in  force  or  that  may  be  enacted. 

Section  13  continued  the  force  of  section  8  of  the  law  of  1889: 

Sec  13.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  impairing  section  eight  (8)  of  the  act  to 
establish  a  commission  of  technical  instruction  of  the  session  laws  of  1889. 

Such  are  the  laws  of  the  State  determining  the  functions  and  scope 
of  the  State  College  of  Washington  at  the  present  time. 

As  the  only  coUege  at  present  designated  by  the  State  legislature 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  fimds,  the  State  college  must 
perform  the  fimctions  previously  outlined. 

By  specific  acts  of  the  State  legislature,  it  must  provide  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  natural  sciences  related  thereto, , 
aU  branches  bearing  on  agriculture  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  the 
English  language,  hterature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy 
and  physiology,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology,  political 
economy,  rural  economy,  household  economy,  horticulture,  moral 
philosophy,  history,  mechanics,  mining  and  metallurgy,  elementary 
science  (including  elementary  mathematics,  elementary  mechanics, 
elementary  and  mechanical  drawing,  land  surveying),  and  such  other 
courses  as  the  board  of  regents  may  have  instituted  or  may  institute. 

IL— PRESENT  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  COIXEGE  AND  OF  THB^UNIVBRSmr. 

(1)  The  college. — ^With  the  exception  of  philosophy,  the  State  col- 
lege at  the  present  time  is  offering  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning  specifically  mentioned  by  law  as  within  its  scope.  In 
addition,  it  offers  courses  in  forestry,  pharmacy,  music,  architecture, 
electrical  engineering  (which  may  in  some  senses  be  classed  as  me- 
chanical engineering),  foreign  languages  (French,  German,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Scandinavian),  oral  expression,  and  dramatic  art.  In  the 
following  list  are  indicated  the  various  groups  of  subjects  offered 
according  to  the  catalogue  of  1915,  together  with  the  number  of 
courses  offered  in  each  group: 

Mathematics  (20),  civil  engineering  (27),  chemistJ^r  (37),  botany  (35),  zoology,  in- 
cluding entomology  (24),  agriculture  (54),  horticulture  (30),  forestry  (17),  English  (37), 
economic  science,  including  some  conunerce  (22),  history  (12),  politicid  science  (9), 
mechanical  engineering  (36),  electrical  engineering  (21),  physics  (iS),  architectmre  (23), 
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German  (20),  French  (13),  SpaniBh  (5),  Scandinavian  (8),  mining  engineering  (21), 
geology  (19),  home  economics  (24),  pharmacy  (12),  veterinary  science  (36),  Latin  (19), 
rural  law  and  readings  in  Blackstone  (2  listed  in  department  of  Latin),  education 
(including  psychology)  (12,  plus  courses  in  special  methods  in  departments  of  agri- 
culture, botany,  chemistry,  home  economics,  English,  history,  Latin,  mathematics, 
modem  languages,  physics,,  physical  education  listed  in  those  departments),  manual 
arts  (15),  music  (48),  fine  arts  (21),  oral  expression  and  dramatic  art  (22),  elementary 
science  (6  courses,  each  three  years  in  length,  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  mechanic 
arts,  commercial,  home  economics,  general),  military  science  (4),  physical  education 
(11),  mechanic  arts  (36) — a  total  (excluding  elementary  science,  military  science,  and 
physical  education)  of  755  separate  courses  offered  in  1914-15,  when  (excluding  summer- 
school  students  and  those  enrolled  in  elementary  science)  1,021  students  were  in 
attendcuice. 

Dnring  the  first  semester  of  1914-15  the  number  of  combes  of 
collegiate  grade  actually  given  was  274,  of  which  89  enrolled  less  than 
5  students  each.  During  the  second  semester  the  number  of  courses 
actually  given  was  293;  of  which  98  enrolled  less  than  5  students  each. 
Of  all  semester-coUegiate  courses  actually  given  in  1914-15,  nearly 
one-third  ei;iroUed  from  1  to  4  students  each.^ 

(2)  The  university. — ^With  the  exception  of  medicine,  which  is 
represented  by  certain  premedical  courses  only,  the  State  imiversity 
at  the  present  time  is  offering  instruction  in  the  branches  of  learning 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  law.  In  addition  it  offers  courses  in 
four  forms  of  engineering,  in  forestry,  pharmacy,  education,  home 
economics,  architecture,  music,  joumaUsm,  commerce,  fine  arts. 

In  the  following  list  are  indicated  the  various  groups  of  subjects 
offered  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1915,  together  with  the  number 
of  courses  (in  parentheses)  offered  in  each  group : 

Botany  (37),  chemistry  (37),  English  (47),  French  (17),  ItaUan  (2),  German  (29), 
Greek  (14),  Latin  (20),  Spanish  (14),  Scandinavian  (10),  geology  (30),  history  (40), 
home  economics  (26),  journalism  (16),  mathematics  and  astronomy  (45),  oriental 
history,  etc.  (8),  philosophy  and  psychology  (27),  physical  education  (16),  physics 
(26),  political  and  social  science,  including  commerce  (40),  public  speaking  and 
debate  (10),  zoology  (19),  education  (32,  plus  courses  in  special  methods  listed  in 
other  departments),  chemical  engineering  (16),  civil  engineering  (39),  electrical 
engineering  (22),  mechanical  engineering  (34),  music  (25+),  architecture  (14),  design 
and  drawing  (4),  forestry  (48),  law  (48),  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy  (34), 
pharmacy  (17) — a  total  of  863  separate  courses  offered  in  1914-15  when  (excluding 
summer  school  students)  3,307  students  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  first  semester  of  1914-15  the  number  of  courses  actually 
given  was  398,  of  which  95  enrolled  less  than  5  students  each.  During 
the  second  semester  421  courses  were  actually  given,  of  which  102 
enrolled  less  than  5  students  each.  Of  all  semester  courses  actually 
given  in  1914-15  nearly  one-quarter  enrolled  from  1  to  4  students 
each. 


t  Cf .  Tablft  21,  p.  89. 
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IIL_ENROULMKNTB  AT  THE  8TATB  OOUJBGB  Aia>  AT  THB  8TATB  aOTBRSatTr  m  If  14-U. 

(1)  Distribution  according  to  major  departments. — ^With  some 
unimportant  allowances  for  differences  in  administrative  organization 
and  nomenclature,  the  distribution  of  students  at  tjbe  State  college 
and  at  the  imiversity  according  to  major  departments  of  study  maj 
be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Tablb  20. — EnrollmenU  at  the  State  oolUffe  and  univemiyj  1914-tB} 


Both. 


Mi^or  oouncs. 


Literal  arts  > 

Science  < 

Engineering: 

Civil 

Electrical « 

Mechanical 

KininK.. 

Chemical 
Forestry 
Pharmacy 
Education 
Veterinary  scienoe 
Home  economics ' 
Architecture 
Agriculture  > 
Music  10 

Journalism  u 
Commerce 
Premedioal 
Preparatory  tolaw 
Library  economics 
Law 


1 

i 

i' 

t 

m 

^ 

96 
■    M 

1,191 
83S 

Elementary  science 
Mechanic  arts  <« 


Total8» 

Summer  school 

Grand  total 


1  Figures  taken  from  data  for  the  State  college  submitted  on  sheet  headed  "Students  malcring  in  the 
various  departments.''  and  data  for  the  unhrerslty  on  sheets  headed  "Enrollment,  1014-15",  tORether 
with  data  on  pages  510  and  511  of  the  bulletin  of  the  university  of  Washington,  AprO,  1915,  catalogue. 
Figures  indicate  only  the  numbers  of  students  specializing  in  certain  courses.  Figures  for  those  studying 
in  vulous  fields  are  much  greater. 

•  Includes  at  the  State  college  economic  science  and  history,  English  (general  course),  Latin,  modem 
languages,  and  such  other  general  courses  as  are  not  separately  listed  in  the  State  college  enrollment  At 
the  university  Includes  students  registered  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  except  home  economics.  Journalism, 
library  economy,  commerce,  and  law  preparatory  departments. 

s  Includes  at  tne  State  college  botany,  chemistry,  economic  biology,  geology,  mathematics  and  physics, 
soology.  Indludes  at  the  State  university  all  enrollment  of  the  school  ana  college  of  sdenoe,  except 
home  economics  and  premedlcal  ocurse. 

4  Includes  hydroelectrlcal  engineering. 

•  Three  months'  course. 

•  Three-year  couraes,  admission  to  which  is  based  on  less  than  15  units  of  seoondarv  school  work. 

T  Includes  at  the  State  university  students  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  majoring  in  nome  ec<momics,  and 
tn  the  college  of  science  majoring  tn  home  economics. 

•  Includes  at  the  State  college  horticulture. 

•  Six  weeks'  course. 

M  Includes  at  the  State  college  a  few  others  majoring  in  fine  arts  in  general  or  other  departments. 

u  Some  courses  offered  in  the  department  of  English  at  the  State  college. 

M  Two-year  course. 

u  Work  in  general  of  secondary  school  grade. 

i«  Subcolle^te  courses  in  manual  arts. 

u  Excludes  double  registration. 
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(2)  Students  enrolled  in  various  departments. — ^The  following  table 
indicates  the  gross  enroUment  in  various  departments  of  the  State 
college  and  of  the  State  aniversity  for  1014-15,  each  student  being 
counted  as  many  times  as  his  name  was  found  in  the  class  lists  in 
each  department. 

Table  21,— Gross  enroUment  in  1914-15,^ 


Courses. 


Liberal  arts* 

Seienee* 

Engixwering: 

Civfl 

Eleetiical... 

ICining 


College. 


Number  of 
oounee  given. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


Fhannacy 

BdncatioQ 

Veterinary 

Home  economics. 

Ardilteeture 

Agricalture 

Hortiealture 

Mosic 

JoomaUsm 


Fine  arts  (other) «.. . . 

Mechanic  arts  » 

Elementary  science » . 


Total 

Total  collegiate  grade. 


69 
45 

14 
6 

15 
8 
4 
4 
7 
9 

11 
8 

24 
9 

15 


7 

18 
09 


343 
274 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


78 
49 

9 

9 

12 

7 

8 

6 

5 

13 

10 

8 

23 

12 

Id 


10 
18 
76 


369 
293 


Gross 
enrollment. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


1,490 
813 

182 

39 

216 

28 

11 

87 

140 

159 

160 

35 

467 

117 

125 


48 

71 

1,262 


5,079 
3,827 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


1,306 
822 

85 

56 

150 

24 

21 

73 

116 

218 

141 

64 

488 

83 

168 


71 

95 

1,154 


University. 


Number  of 
courses  given. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


136 
71 

21 
14 
20 
12 
14 
10 
.21 


16 
3 


20 

10 

27 

3 


4,931 
3,777 


998 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


131 
78 

27 
15 
23 
13 
14 
12 
22 


14 
4 


21 

12 

30 

5 


Gross 
enrollment. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


3,977 
2,957 

480 
228 
521 
80 
230 
159 
'  492 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


512 
85 


652 

200 

1,152 

125 


421 


11,877 


3,960 
2,424 

644 
181 
475 
115 
167 
160 
708 


40Q 
79 


660 

224 

1,185 

134 


11,516 


I  These  figures  are  taken  from  enrollment  figures  supplied  for  this  purpose  by  the  registrars  of  the  two 
iDstitatiQiis.  In  the  case  of  the  State  college  the  figures  for  elementary  science  were  separated  from  the 
flgorea  for  the  other  departments. 

« iDChiding  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  economic,  social,  and  political  science,  philosophy,  etc. 

i  Including  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  soology ,  etc. 

•  Inchading  paintmg.  drawing,  expression  and  dramatic  art,  public  speaking. 

•  Special  noncoUegiate  course  at  tne  State  college. 
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(3)  Oeographieal  dUtribution  of  studenU,  1914-16. — ^The  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  the  State  college 
and  at  the  university  in  1914-15  (including  summer  schools  of  1914) 
was  as  follows  (duplicates  excluded) : 

Tablb  22. — Distribution  o/umvenity  and  State  college  enrollmenie  in  1914-15  according 

to  eountiee  in  which  sttuknts  reside. 


College. 


Univenitj. 


Counties. 


Adams 
Asotin 
Benton 
Onv-s  Hartjor 
Cmunk 
ClftUam 
Clarke 
Columbia 
Cowllts 
Douglas 
Ferry 
Fraimin 
Oarfield 
Grant 
Island 
Jefferson 
King 
Kitsap 
Kittitas 
Kliokitat 
Lewis 
Lincoln 
Mason 
Okanogan 
Pacific 
Fend  Oreille 
Fierce 
San  Juan 
Skagit 
Skamania 
^  Snohomish 
Spokane 
Stevens 
Thurston 
Walla  Walla. 
Wahkiakum 
Whatcom 
Whitman 
Yakima.. 


State 

Out  of  State 
Not  accounted  for 

Orand  total 


Both. 


Regolari 
senion. 


Sum- 


22 
25 
27 
56 

36 

19 

25 

2 

31 

8 

8 

5 

15 

14 

7 

28 

2,078 

36 

44 

11 

52 

38 

16 

25 

13 

2 

230 

13 

61 

3 

130 

202 

23 

88 

58 

5 

00 
307 
114 


3,077 
484 

62 


5 
4 
6 
13 
20 
4 
8 
2 
6 

4 

4 


4 

6 
12 

8 

281 

15 

16 

7 
16 
11 

4 
11 

8 

2 
129 

1 
18 

2 

42 
66 
11 
16 
27 

2 
24 
85 
32 


Total. 


27 
29 
33 
69 
56 
23 
33 

4 

37 
15 
12 

5 
19 
19 
19 
36 
2,350 
51 
60 
18 
68 
49 
20 
36 
21 

4 

359 

14 

79 

5 

172 

328 

34 

54 

85 

114 
392 
146 


934 

4,911 

225 

709 

3 

73 

4,523       1,162         5,685 


1  Includes  short-course  winter  session  (95  students). 

1  Summer  school  is  maintained  at  Puyallup,  Pierce  County. 
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Tabxb  23. — IHiinhtUion  qftmiv^mty  and  State  college  enroUmaU  in  19tJhtS  according 

to  the  three  main  sections  of  the  State, 


Seotions  oC  State. 


Western  1. 
Central'.. 

Eastern «. 


College. 


Regular 
session. 


Sun^ 

mer 

seesiOD. 


843 
167 
689 


M82 

60 

155 


Total. 


i626 
207 
744 


University. 


Regular 
session. 


2,552 
160 
176 


Sum- 
mer 
session. 


412 
71 
64 


Total. 


2,964 
231 
240 


Both. 


Regular 
session. 


2,805 
817 
765 


Sum- 
mer 
aeasioa 


604 
121 
219 


Total 


3,489 
438 

984 


1  West  of  Cascades. 

*  A  summw  school  Is  maintained  at  Puyallup,  Pierce  County. 

*  East  of  Cascades  and  west  of  Ferry,  Linoom,  Adiuns,  Franklin,  Walla  Walla  (western  boundaries). 

*  Remainder  of  State. 

The  fuller  meaning  of  this  geographical  distribution  of  students 
becomes  clear  when  these  figures  are  reduced  to  per  cents.  The  two 
tables  following  present  such  figures. 

Table  21. — Per  cents  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  State  inatUuHonsfrom  each  of  the 

three  main  sections  of  the  State, 


College. 

University. 

Both. 

Section  of  State. 

Regu- 
lar 
session. 

3L6 
14.5 
54.0 

Sum- 
mer 
session. 

Total. 

Regu- 
lar 
session. 

88.4 

5.6 
6.0 

Sum- 
mer 
session. 

Total. 

86.3 
6.7 
7.0 

Regu- 
lar 
session. 

Sum- 
mer 
session. 

Total. 

Western 

47.1 
12.9 

4ao 

36.6 
14.0 
50.4 

75.3 
13.0 
11.7 

72L8 

8.0 

19.2 

63.6 
13.0 
23.4 

71.0 

Central 

9.0 

Eastern 

20.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Table  25. — Per  cents  of  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students  residing  in  each  of  the 
three  main  sections  of  the  State  enrolled  at  the  university  and  the  State  college. 


Institutions. 


Western  section. 


Regu- 
lar 


Sum- 
mer 


Total. 


session.;  session. 


College I     11.8  i     3a6  I     16.0 

University i     88.2;     69,4'     86.0 


Central  section. 


Regu- 
lar 
session. 


49.6 
50.5 


Sum- 
mer 
session, 


41.3 

58.7 


Total 


47.3 
62.7 


Eadtero  section. 


Regu- 
lar 
session. 


77.0 
23.0 


Sum- 
mer 
session. 


7L2 
28.8 


Total 


76.6 
24.5 


From  these  figures  a  number  of  important  facts  may  be  observed, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Attendance  at  the  State  college  or  university  is  determined  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  geographical  factors. 

(2)  About  85  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  at  the  university  is  from 
west  of  the  Cascade  Moimtains. 

(3)  Ajbout  one-half  of  the  enrollment  at  the  State  college  is  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
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(4)  About  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  college  grade  are  from  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  about  one-tenth  from  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
and  about  one-fifth  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

(5)  Of  students  attending  such  institutions  from  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  85  per  cent  are  at  the  imiversity  and  15  per  cent  at  the 
State  college. 

(6)  Of  students  attending  such  institutions  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  about  three-fourths  are  at  the  State  college  and  one- 
fourth  at  the  universitj. 

(7)  Students  from  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  institutions. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  distribution  of  the  population  in 
the  three  sections  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  is 
added. 

Table  26. — Populatianf  hy  iections,  in  1910, 


Sections.  Population. 


Western '       735,576 

Central I      134,*B 

Eastern I       285,307 


Total i    1,14S,27« 


Peroent. 


M 
II 
25 


voo 


lY.— TOTAL  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  RBGULAS  8B8SIONS.  1914-16. 

The  actual  work  of  the  two  institutions  is  not  indicated  by  the 
number  of  courses  offered  or  given,  nor  by  the  numbers  of  students 
enrolled  in  major  departments,  nor  yet  by  the  gross  enrollment. 
Probably  the  most  accurate  measure  is  the  aggregate  number  of 
student  clock  hours  of  instruction.  This  is  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  hours  (including  laboratory,  etc.)  per  week  that 
a  course  is  given  for  a  semester  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
that  course.  Thus,  a  class  which  meets  for  any  kind  of  instruction 
five  hours  per  week  (per  semester)  and  in  which  20  students  are 
enrolled  provides  100  student  clock  hours.^ 

In  the  following  table  are  indicated  the  number  of  student  clock 
hours  actually  given  in  1914-15  in  the  State  college  and  in  the  uni- 
versity,'together  with  the  niunberof  ''full-time"  instructors  engaged.* 

1  Of.  definition  in  Ch.  V,  p.  67. 

>  This  table  presents  a  summary  of  certain  portions  of  Tables  13  and  14. 

>  Certain  Instructors  give  but  a  fraction  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  instruction  or  divide  their  time 
between  two  or  more  departments.  In  estimating  the  number  of  instructors  in  each  department  tbeee 
persons  are  reckoned  as  fractional  instructors. 
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Table  27. — Instructors  and  student  dock  hours  in  IBH-IS. 


Departments. 


Agricultiire 

Araiitecture 

Botany 

Chemmry 

Education 

Hathematles «.. 

Civil  engineering 

ICinineengineennc 

Electncal  engineering 

If  ecfaanical  engineering 

Physics 

English ^ 

History 

Economic,  social,  and  political  science 

Modem  languages 

Ancient  languages 

Home  economics 

Horticulture 

Geology 

JS!S^ 

forestry.. 

Pharmacy 

Fine  arts * 

Law 

Vetoinary 

Philosophy  and  psychology 

Photonaphy 

Manual  arts 

Oriental  history 

Library  economy 

Public  speaking 


} 


Total  <. 


College. 


Number  of 
instructors. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


} 


f 

6 
2 

2 

^ 

8 

6 

8 
1 
8 

4 
2 

li 

1 

1 
8 


Student  clock 
hours. 


Second;   FiRt 
semes-   semes- 
ter,       ter. 


(•) 


2} 


8A 
2 

V' 

2 

81 

8 

6 

8 
1 

3i 

4 
2 

i» 

1 

8 


(•; 


41 


A 
A 


(•) 


(•) 


85} 


851 


2,176 

09 

1,247 

2,021 

453 

1,006 

161 

1,852 

1,862 

1,630 

1,571 
37 

554 
208 

284 

22 

214 

842 


738 

(») 
82 
86 


(«) 


17,632 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


2,183 
242 

774 

2,117 

720 

1,060 

103 

1,440 

1,074 

1,066 

1,474 
146 
838 
350 
810 
380 
71 
360 
580 


1,064 
28 


(•) 


17,315 


University. 


Number  of 
instructors. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


{ 


{ 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


5 

? 

101 

5 

5 


4 
4i 

4 

5 
6 
6 


61 


1     . 


(0 


student  clock 
hoiirs. 


First 
semes- 
ter. 


(0 
2,026 

7,209 

1,375 

3,130 

3,117 

376 

016 

2,350 

1,568 

3,871 

2,003 

3,460 

5,304 

836 

1,262 


1,252 
2,858 
1,051 
008 
2,312 
2,565 


1,007 


310 
168 
200 


167 


1  Cf .  fine  arts, 
s  Cf.  education. 


•  Cf.  Enfflish. 

*  Exclucfing  physical  education  and  military  tactic?. 


Second 
semes- 
ter. 


(1) 

2,172 
5,800 
1,638 
2,601 
4,800 
753 
020 
1,062 
1,455 
3,247 
2,870 
3,107 
5,146 
826 
1,324 


1,462 
3,060 
1,215 
1,006 
3,033 
2,107 


1,786 


286 
106 
521 


55,062   53,757 


v.  GRADUATES  OF  THE  TWO  INSTITUTIONS. 

(1)  The  college. — ^The  range  of  the  instruction  provided  at  the 
State  coU^e  in  the  past  and  at  present  may  be  noted  from  the  degrees 
granted  to  its  graduates.  Summarized  data  are  available  for  the 
years  1897  to  1915  only.^ 


>  Compiled  from  catalogue  for  1015. 
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Tablb  28.— DcgrMt  gnuUed  by  ihs  StaU  colUff€. 


Counes. 

1897-1914 
Nnmber. '  Per  evit. 

It 

1 
1 

1  Number. 

116 

TotaL 

Percent 

Number. 

Peroent. 

JLsriculture 

07 
43 

91 

90 

19 

47 

09 

80 

14 

30 

0 

57 

88 

37 

13 

37 

10 

37 

9 

1 

1 

6 

104 

03 
7 
9 

0.0 
4.3 

9.0 
9.6 
1.9 

4.7 

0.9 

8.0 

1.4 

3.0 

.0 

5.7 

8.7 

3.7 

1.3 

3.7 

1.0 

3.7 

.9 

.1 

.1 

.6 

10.3 

.8 

0.3 

.7 

.9 

37 
11 

i 

1 

4 

13 
4 

1 

30.0 
8.4 

8.1 

>             .8 
8.1 
9.3 
8.1 

94 
68 

96 

106 

30 

61 

81 

84 

14 

31 

0 

08 

98 

85 

18 

88 

11 

80 

9 

1 

1 

6 

171 

10 

69 

7 

13 

8.3 

JBAiticulturo 

4.6 

Engineering: 

Civil 

8.4 

ElectricaJ 

9.3 

MfK*hiinical.. 

1.8 

Mining 

4.6 

Home  economics 

7.1 

Chemistry 

8.0 

ZooIofiT 

1.3 

Botany 

1 

.8 

1.8 

Geology 

.5 

Englisn 

0 

10 

8 

0 

6 

1 
3 

4.0 
7.0 
0.1 
4.0 
4.0 
.8 
3.8 

6.6 

Economic  science  and  history 

8.6 

B.  A.  (general) .' 

3.0 

B.  S.  (general) 

1.6 

Education 

16 

ICathematlcs  and  physics 

1.0 

16 

Latta?.._f_T!.::::::::^ 

.8 

.1 

Architecture 

.1 

Pharmary,  B.  8.  in . . , . 

.4 

Pharmacy,  graduates  in. 

7 

3 
0 

6.8 
1.6 
4.0 

16.1 

VeterinaiV  medicine,  B.  8.  in 

Veterinary  medicine,  craduates  in 

.0 

0.3 

.6 

Music,  graduates  in 

8 

3.8 

1.1 

Total 

1,010 
11 

181 

1,147 
11 

Counted  twice 

1,006 

100.8 

181 

100.3 

1,180 

101.0 

Apparently  in  the  early  history  of  the  State  college  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  d^rees  was  granted  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  a  relatively  large  proportion  in  engineering, 
and  a  relatively  large  proportion  in  the  liberal  arts.  There  were 
also  many  d^rees  of  ''graduates  in  pharmacy."  It  appears  from  the 
degrees  granted  in  1915,  however,  that  agriculture  is  coming  to  its 
own  in  the  State  college.^  This  becomes  more  apparent  when  figures 
are  grouped  as  follows: 

Table  29.—Percent8ofgradtuUe8. 


Courses. 


Agriculture  and  horticulture 

Engineering 

Home  economics 

Veterinary 

Sciences 

Liberal  arts 

other  departments 

Total 


1807-1914 

1916 

Percent. 

10.8 

3S.1 

0.8 

7.0 

9.3 

30.7 

31.3 

Percent. 
39.0 

,  18.9 

9.3 

0.1 

9.3 

30.6 

13.2 

100.8 

100.2 

(2)   The  university. — A  similar  tabulation  of  the  degrees  granted 
by  the  university  during  the  same  period  appears  in  Table  30. 

I  In  the  year  1914-16  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  college  for  agriculture  was  8388,389,  or  61  per  cent  of 
its  total  budget.  This  does  not  include  instruction  in  botany,  ecology,  chemistry,  and  other  necessary 
scientific  foundations  for  all  agricultural  study  and  experimentation. 
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Tabls  30. — Degrees  granted  by  the  univereiiy. 

BACHELOR  DE0REE8. 


C0DI868. 


Bachalorofarts 

Bacbolor  of  arts  In  education 

Bachalorofsclaice 

Bttdidor  of  science  In  hiMne  eoooomlcs 

Bachelor  of  science  in  coUees  of  engineering 
Boohalorofscienoein  ohemioalengineerlng 

Bachelor  of  science  in  dvil  engineering 

Bacbelor  of  sdenoein  eleotrical  engineering. 
Bachelor  of  sdenoein  mechanical  engineer- 


1876-1914 


Number.  I  Per  cent. 


Ing 

Baraelor  of  science  In  college  of  mines 

Bachelor  of  sdenoein  mining  engineering. . 
BadiAlor  of  science  in  geoloiT  and  mining. 
Bachelor  of  science  In  metallurgical  engl- 


Bachelor  of  soianoe  in  ooDeoB  of  fteestry. . . 

Bachelor  of  sdeooe  in  forassry 

Bachelor  of  sdence  in  phamiacy 

Qraduate  in  pharma07p  Ph.C 

Certilleata  in  pharmacy 

Bachdoroflaws 

Bachelor  of  mosio 

BosineBB  graduates 


TotaL. 


1,294 
1 

48 
14 
9 
18 
80 
76 

28 


«0 

7 

2 
8 

21 
84 

154 
13 

8(1 


2,212 


54.28 

.04 

1.80 

.58 

.88 

.55 

8.86 

8.10 

1.17 


2.52 
.29 

.06 

.84 

.88 

1.48 

6.46 

.65 

14.72 


.17 


92.79 


1915 


Number. 


142 
"il 


6 

4 

10 

16 

6 
1 
8 
2 


817 


Per  cent. 


40.23 
'i4.'45 


1.70 
1.18 
2.83 
4.53 

1.70 
.28 
.85 
.57 


5 

1.42 

2 

.57 

6 

1.70 

17 

4.82 

41 

11.61 

5 

1.42 

80.81 


Total. 


Number. 


1,436 

94 
14 
15 
17 
90 
92 

84 
1 


2 

13 
28 
40 

171 
18 

892 
5 
4 


2,529 


Percent. 


52.46 

.04 

3.43 

.51 

.55 

.62 

3.28 

3.86 

1.24 
.04 

2.30 
.38 

.07 

.47 

.84 

1.46 

6.28 

.47 

14.82 

.18 

.15 


92.40 


QRADUATE  DEQREBB. 


Master  of  arts 

Master  of  arts  in  edueaticD 

Master  of  science 

Master  of  sdence  in  education 

Master  of  sdence  in  chemical  engineering. 

Master  ofsdence  in  civil  engineering 

Master  of  science  in  electrical  engineering. 

dvil  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

Mfadng  engineering 

Master  of  science  in  forest 

leister  of  science  in  pharmacy 


Total  graduate  degrees . 
Tolal  bachelor  r 

Coonted  twice. 
Net  total 


Normal  diplomas  granted . 
lifis  diplomas  granted 


186 
1 

11 
2 
1 


1 
4 
4 

2 
8 
1 
1 


5.71 
.04 
.46 
.06 
.04 


.04 

.17 
.17 
.06 
.34 
.04 
.04 


172 
2,212 


7.21 
92.79 


2,384 
271 


100.00 


2,113 


613 
84 


13 
8 

14 


36 
817 


853 
5 


848 


106 
79 


8.68 

.85 

3.97 


1 

.28 

1 

2 

.28 

.87 

1 

.28 

1 

.28 

10.19 
89.81 


100.00 


149 
4 

25 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
2 
9 
1 
2 


208 
2,529 


2,787 
276 


2,461 


721 
163 


5.44 
.15 
.91 
.07 
04 
.04 
.04 
.18 
.22 
.07 
.83 
.04 
.07 


7.60 
92.40 


100.00 


The  following  table  indicates  the  professional  distribution  of  the 
graduates  of  the  State  university,  1876-1915,  according  to  present 
occupations: 

Table  31. — Professional  distribution  of  State  university  graduates. 


Agriculture 26 

BuflinesB 119 

ChemiMry 9 

Engineering 270 

Pine  arts 21 

Forestry 11 

Government  science 67 

Education 810 

46564«»— 16 7 


Home  making 471 

Law 339 

Literary  and  newspaper  work 33 

Pharmacy 161 

Religious  and  social 21 

Unknown 66 


Total. 


2,461 
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Particularly  noticeable  here  are  the  number  engaged  in  ''home 
making/'  emphasizing  the  importance  of  home  economics^  and  the 
niunber  engaged  in  teaching,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  imiversity.     * 

APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTBB  VL 

The  competence  of  a  State  legislature  to  detenaine  the  college  or  colleges  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  acts  and  to  distribute  functions  as  it  may  see  fit  has  been 
determined  by  the  State  and  Federal  courts  too  often  to  leave  any  ground  for  doubt. 
(156  Maas.,  150  (30  N.  £.,  555);  51  Miss.,  361;  39  Southern,  929;  17  R.  I.,  816  (21  Atl., 
916);  14  Wyo.,  318  (84  Pac.,  90)  (206  U.  S.,  278);  136  U.  S.,  152.) 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Wyoming  Agricultural  College  v.  Irvine  (84  Pac.,  90)  (decision 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States)  it  was  held: 

(1)  That  the  act  of  Congress  July  2, 1862,  and  act  of  Congress  August  30, 1890  (fisst 
and  second  Morrill  Acts),  constituted  a  grant  to  the  several  States,  and  not  to  the  colleges 
competent  to  receive  the  same  in  the  States  to  be  received  through  the  State  as  a  mere 
conduit. 

(2)  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  legislature  to  select  the  beneficiary  entitled  to 
receive  and  expend  the  funds  received  imder  the  congressional  acts. 

(3)  That  the  Wyoming  Agricultural  College  *  *  *  was  a  public  corporation 
wnoee  charter  did  not  constitute  a  charter  which  the  State  was  prohibited  from 
impairing. 

(4)  That  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  a  college  may  be  a  department  or  college 
of  the  State  university  whose  leadingobject  is  instruction  in  the  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  acts  of  Congress  (Morrill  and  Hatch  Acts),  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  a 
majority  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  other  departments. 

(5)  lliat  the  donations  are  to  the  State,  and  not  to  any  institutions  of  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  versus  Vicksburg  A  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  (51  Miss.,  361} 
the  court  said: 

The  discretionary  power  of  the  legislature  over  the  subject  is  full.  The  legisla- 
ture is  free  to  establish  one  or  more  colleges  of  the  character  described  in  the  act  of 
Congress  and  make  them  the  recipients  of  the  interest  of  their  support,  or  it  may 
bestow  it,  as  it  has  done,  upon  the  universities.  Both  of  them  are  subject  to  change 
and  modification  by  the  legislature.  Against  the  State  neither  can  set  up  a  vested 
right  to  property  or  corporate  franchise. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  (of  Florida)  versus  Bryan  (39  Southern,  929)  the  court  held 
that  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  prescribe  what  college  or  colleges  should  be  the 
recipient  or  recipients  of  the  interest  in  the  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated 
in  the  Morrill  Act;  the  power  to  bestow  it  for  such  purposes  and  upon  a  university 
of  the  State,  as  it  might  elect;  the  power  to  withdraw  the  interest  horn  any  instito* 
tion  of  learning  which  had  been  the  recipient  of  it  and  found  another  institution 
at  any  time  it  might  elect  to  do  so  and  make  it  the  recipient  of  said  interest  for  such 
instruction. 

In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  versus  Marden,  State  Treasurer, 
et  al.  (30  N.  E.,  555),  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  held  that: 

Under  act  of  Congress  August  30,  1890,  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  various 
States  of  money  for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  maintenance  of  coll^ies  for 
the  benefit  of  a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  now  established,  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  established,  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862,  States  are  not 
restricted  in  the  use  of  the  money  to  one  college  in  each  State  or  to  colleges  estab- 
lished subsequent  to  the  act  of  1862. 
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Chapter  VIL 

WARRANTED  AND  UNWARRANTED  DUPUCATION. 

THE  PRINCIPLB  OF  MAJOR  AND  SEBTICE  LINES. 

Nineteen  States,  of  which  Washington  is  one,  maintain  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  separate  institutions  not  con- 
nected with  the  State  university.  The  harmonious  and  economical 
adjustment  of  these  two  types  of  institutions  to  the  performance 
of  the  State's  educational  task  and  the  establishment  of  definite 
and  equitable  relations  between  them  constitute  possibly  the 
greatest  problem  in  educational  administration  in  the  United  States. 
Three  elements  in  the  problem  have  proved  most  fruitful  causes  of 
difficulties.  They  are,  first,  the  common  beUef  that  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  is  in  its  nature  a  "lower"  type  of 
institution. than  a  imiversity  and  that  it  can  not  properly  be  ranked 
with  a  imiversity;  second,  the  confusion  of  the  words  "imiversity" 
and  "universal,"  with  the  result  that  many — some  university 
authorities  among  them— beheve  that  a  university  is  under  implied 
contract  with  its  sponsors  to  teach  everything;  and,  third,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  almost  superstitious  horror  of  dupUcation  of  courses. 
Tliis  last  has  been  stimulated  in  many  cases  by  partisan  institutional 
officials  for  selfish  ends.  It  is  worth  while  to  discuss  these  three 
matters  briefly. 

Unquestionably  the  State  university  was  at  first  intended  to  be 
the  ranking  institution  in  the  State.  It  was  assumed  that  all  higher 
training  would  center  in  it.  But  most  State  universities  were  estab- 
lished before  the  differentiation  of  higher  education  into  separate 
specialized  fields  of  subject  matter.  This  development  has  taken 
place  within  50  years.  The  same  period  has  seen  the  rise  of  the  land* 
grant  college.  Land-grant  colleges  have  indeed  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  great  modem  movement  which  has  led  to  the  elevation 
of  applied  science  among  the  learned  professions;  they  have  con- 
tributed  largely  to  this  differentiation  of  professional  lines  which 
marks  present-day  higher  education. 

In  the  beginning  the  land-grant  college  was  undoubtedly  not  of 
equal  standing  with  the  university.  In  some  States  it  is  still  on  a 
lower  academic  level,  but  in  States  where  higher  education  in  both 
the  applied  subjects  and  the  older  scholastic  subjects  has  been  best 
supported  and  most  wisely  administered  the  disparity  between 
these  two  types  of  institutions  has  wholly  disappeared.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  it  remains  with  the  institutions  and  with  tho 
States  to  establish  the  full  educational  equivalence  of  the  land- 
grant  college  and  the  university.  If  the  land-grant  college  has  aa 
high  entrance  requirements,  as  severe  educational  standards,  and 
as  able  a  corps  of  instructors,  it  is  a  university  (no  matter  what 
it  is  called),  doing  work  of  equal  rank  with  that  offered  by  the  uni- 
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versity  proper.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges which  have  developed  graduate  courses  and  encouraged  research 
in  the  applied  sciences.  In  Washington^  it  might  be  remarked  in 
passings  the  complete  educational  parity  between  the  university 
and  the  land-grant  college  has  long  been  estabhshed  and  is  gener- 
ally recognized.  Neither  institution  has  yet  developed  graduate 
work  to  any  large  extent,  although  the  imiversity  has  now  made  a 
b^inning  in  this  field.  The  committee  is  happy  to  contribute  its 
testimony  as  to  the  high  standards  set  by  the  State  college  for  entrance 
and  their  rigid  enforcement,  as  well  as  to  the  serious  and  valuable 
character  of  the  research  work  already  done  by  members  of  the  staff. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  all  who  study  education  that  no  univer- 
sity, no  matter  how  wealthy,  can  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  No  university  can  longer  be  universal.  Every  univer- 
sity must,  to  a  certain  degree,  specialize;  it  must  give  higher  training — 
if  possible,  the  highest — ^in  those  subjects  and  professions  which  its 
constituents  ought  to  know  or  to  practice.  Some  universities  can, 
of  course,  provide  for  instruction  and  research  in  more  different  lines 
than  others.  But  the  test  of  a  university's  standing  and  greatness 
is  not  the  size  of  the  territory  over  which  it  spreads.  The  true  tests 
are  the  quahty  of  the  work  which  it  does  and  the  eminence  of  the 
scholars  who  make  up  its  faculty.  A  university  is  an  institution 
where  men  are  taught  to  think  universally,  not  one  that  attempts  to 
cover  the  universe. 

Those  States  which  maintain  separate  land-grant  colleges  have  in 
effect  divided  their  universities  and  have  created  a  university  system. 
If  they  have  been  wise  enough  early  enough  to  differentiate  the 
functions  of  the  two  institutions,  they  may  have  assigned  to  one  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  learned  professions,  to  another  the  appUed  sciences 
and  agriculture,  or  they  may  have  made  some  other  division;  but 
unfortunately  few  States  have  possessed  this  wisdom.  In  any  event 
it  must  be  recognized  that  where  a  State  university  system  exists, 
instead  of  a  single  institution,  the  field  of  the  university  proper  is 
likely  to  be  abbreviated.  This  is  entirely  just,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  State  may  not  be  a  disadvantage.  In  fact  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  undoubtedly  increases 
the  total  number  of  students  who  avail  themselves  of  hi^er  educa- 
tion. Every  institution  exerts  a  strong,  magnetic  pull  on  its 
immediate  environment.* 

The  word  "duplication"  has  become  a  bogy.  Many  believe  it 
designates  what  is  tantamount  to  a  crime  in  public  or  institutional 
management.  Duplication,  however,  is  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these 
is  perfectly  harmless,  justifiable,  desirable,  necessary.  The  other  is 
exceedingly  undesirable,  first  oh  the  ground  of  expense  and  second 
on  the  ground  of  the  animosities  which  it  engenders. 

1  See  tables  on  p.  90  and  p.  08,  ch.  6. 
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What  is  the  extent  of  hannless  necessary  duplication  ?  First  of  all, 
the  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  EngUsh;  a  limited  amount  of 
modem  languages,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  history  and  economics, 
and  many  more  must  be  taught  in  every  institution  of  collegiate 
grade.  The  maintenance  of  a  college  without  them  is  unthinkable, 
even  if  it  is  a  strictly  technical  institution.  These  subjects  form  a 
sort  of  universal  groundwork.  Moreover,  the  allegation  so  often 
made  that  duplication  is  expensive  and  wastefxil  is  probably  untenable 
as  applied  to  such  subjects  as  have  just  been  mentioned.  Work  in 
elementary  mathematics,  in  chemistry,  or  in  English  composition 
may  be  just  as  economically  carried  on  in  two  or  three  places  as  in 
one,  if  the  instructors  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  the  classes  are  of  the 
same  size,  and  each  plant  is  full  to  the  point  of  saturation.  Similarly, 
laboratory  space  for  several  hundred  elementary  students  in  biology 
or  physics  may  as  well  be  provided  in  two  places  as  in. one.  DupUca- 
tion  of  this  sort  is  not  unlike  that  which  prevails  among  all  high 
schools.  It  constitutes  neither  an  educational  nor  a  fiscal  problem 
for  the  State.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep  clearly  in  miad  the 
distinction  between  such  duplication  as  this  and  the  kind  of  duplica- 
tion discussed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  any  but  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  States  the'  proposition 
that  the  State  should  establish  out  of  hand  two  or  more  schools  of 
law  or  medicine  or  dentistry  would  not  be  seriously  considered.  The 
demand  for  men  trained  in  these  professions  would  not  warrant  it, 
and  the  expense,  unless  justified  by  the  demand,  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable extravagance.  Probably  no  State  would  at  present  think 
of  establishing  two  graduate  schools  to  conduct  costly  research  in  the 
same  departments  for  a  few  students  each.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  State  not  already  having  two  or  more  schools 
of  engineering  would  seriously  contemplate  the  establishment  of  more 
than  one.  Engiaeering  education  constantly  becomes  more  expen- 
sive and  involves  constant  additions  to  institutional  equipment  in 
the  shape  of  costly  appliances.  Training  in  these  and  other  pro- 
fessional lines  is  largely  a  thing  by  itself.  It  builds  to  some  extent 
(in  some  lines  more  than  in  others)  on  the  fundamental  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  does  not  itself  constitute, 
however,  a  component  part  of  the  training  for  some  other  pursidt. 
In  other  words,  one  may  have  to  study  chemistry  and  mathematics 
before  one  can  study  medicine,  but  one  does  not  have  to  study 
medicine  in  order  to  study  chemistry  or  law.  If  the  committee  were 
to  make  a  sweeping  generalization,  it  would  say  that  dupUcation  in 
professional  lines  (except  teacher  training,  for  which  few  States 
provide  sufficient  opportunities)  is  highly  undesirable. 

Not  only  is  dupHcation  of  professional  training  expensive,  but  it 
has  proved  in  almost  every  State  the  source  of  institutional  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  antagonisms  which  have  brought  a  train  of  evils  in 
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their  wake.  Higher  mstitutions  haye  been  dragged  into  politics, 
lasuee  which  should  have  been  settled  on  their  merits  haye  been 
settled  by  partisan  yotes.  The  true  end  of  State  institutions,  the 
service  of  the  State,  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  petty  schemes  for 
personal  or  institutional  aggrandizement.  This  has  been  so  generally 
the  history  of  States  where  professional  training  is  dupUcated  in  two 
or  more  institutions  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  the  advisability  of  a 
dear  definition  of  the  field  of  each  higher  institution. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  State  higher  institutions  of  Iowa  (already 
cited)  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  laid  down  as  a  working  principle 
of  differentiation  what  is  described  as  the  principle  of  "major  and 
service  lines  of  work."  The  following  paragraphs  discussing  this 
principle  are  quoted  with  few  modifications  from  that  report: 

In  accordance  with  thia  principle  of  major  and  service  lines,  each  State  institution 
should  have  aasigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which  it  may  be  expected  to  develop  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Agriculture  at  the  State  college  is  such  a  major  line.  Latin, 
Qerman,  French,  history,  political  science,  psychology  at  the  State  university  are 
such  major  lines.  Service  lines  are  such  subordinate  subjects  as  are  essential  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  a  major  line.  The  amount  is  generally  not  large.  English  is 
such  a  service  line  for  engineering  and  agriculture  at  the  State  college.  Institutions 
may  well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  service  lines  to  one  another  and  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  relation  of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a 
major  line  at  the  State  university,  a  service  line  at  the  State  college,  but  there  should 
be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

In  many  parts  of  the  educational  field  such  a  division  affords  a  rational  and  prac- 
ticable principle  of  administration.  If,  for  example,  it  reserved  as  major  lines  to  the 
land-grant  college  (reference  is  not  now  being  made  to  the  Washington  State  College) 
agriculture,  veterinary  medicine,  home  economics,  and  certain  departments  of  engi- 
neering, then  all  other  subjects  would  be  r^arded  as  service  subjects,  in  no  case  to 
be  developed  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  needs  of  the  major  subjects  are  supplied. 
A  moderate  amount  of  elementary  collegiate  work  might  be  given  in  the  languages 
and  humanities  and  certain  of  the  sciences,  for  instance,  but  they  would  presumably 
never  go  beyond  these  rudimentary  stages.  At  the  State  university,  on  the  other 
hand,  agriculture,  if  cultivated  at  all,  would  in  the  same  way  have  a  place  only  as  a 
service  subject  contributory  to  the  major  lines  allotted  to  the  institution. 

Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle  of  division.  Chem- 
istry, for  example,  has  an  obvious  place  at  the  State  university  and  also  at  the  State 
college.  Chemistry  is  involved  in  many  agricultural  and  engineering  processes  and 
problems.  It  is,  of  course,  fundamental  also  to  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations. 
Physics,  zoology,  and  botany  present  similar  perplexities.  Such  cases  of  over- 
lapping, however,  might,  if  the  main  principle  is  accepted,  be  easily  settled  by  means 
of  conferences  of  representatives  of  the  faculties  of  institutions  affected,  together  with 
representatives  of  die  governing  boards. 

Once  this  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  is  adopted,  the  whole  situation  clears 
up,  not  only  as  regards  intramural  work,  but  also  as  regards  extension  work.  An  insti- 
tution would  be  permitted  to  do  extension  work  only  in  a  major  line. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  application  of  this  principle  of  major 
and  service  lines  to  the  Washington  higher  institutions,  especially 
the  State  college  and  State  university  is  suggested  as  far  as  the 
committee  judges  it  wise  to  apply  it. 
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Chapter  Vm. 

DIFFEBENTIATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  UNIYERSITT  AND 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

The  complete  diflferentiation  of  the  functions  of  the  State  higher 
institutions  of  Washington  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  following 
assumptions:  That  all  are  parts  of  a  single  State  system  of  higher 
education  or  State  university  system;  that  no  one  part  should 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field;  that  the  sole  object  of  the  system 
is  to  serve  the  State  economically  and  eflfectively  and  not  to  serve 
any  particular  institution  or  locality;  that  this  larger  State  service 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  friendly  cooperation,  rather  than  by 
competition  and  rivalry;  and  that  no  institution  should  attempt  to 
maintain  a  particular  branch  of  training  when  it  can  be  proved  that 
greater  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State  if  this  branch  were  cultivated 
elsewhere.  K  the  problem  of  diflferentiation  were  approached  by 
the  university  and  State  college  in  this  spirit,  it  would  doubtless  be 
necessary  to  disregard  the  sanction  of  State  laws,  which  may  provide 
that  certain  subjects  may  be  taught  at  one  or  the  other  institution, 
and  to  consider  the  question  entirely  with  a  view  to  the  higher  good 
of  the  State.  Laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  mandatory,  can  be  easily 
amended,  if  the  present  institutional  beneficiaries  favor  their  amend- 
ment. If  they  are  merely  permissive,  institutional  policies  can  be 
changed  without  recourse  to  legislative  action. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  bring  about  at  once  and  by  a  single 
drastic  action  an  absolutely  complete  diflferentiation  of  the  fields  of 
State  institutions  in  any  State  where  the  institutions  aflfected  have 
been  long  established  and  have  built  up  extensive  patronage  and  costly 
equipment.  Certain  peculi  ar  local  factors  may  also  enter  into  the  ques 
tion,  making  a  sweeping  reorganization  at  least  temporarily  unwise. 
In  the  committee's  judgment,  Washington  is  one  of  the  States  in 
which  these  inhibiting  factors  to  some  extent  exist.  Two  of  these 
factors  are  the  great  size  of  the  State  and  the  peculiar  distribution 
of  the  population.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
principles  just  enunciated  and  those  discussed  in  the  preceding 
chapter  should  imderlie  all  future  State  and  institutional  policies, 
and  that  every  reasonable  endeavor  should  be  made,  as  soon  as 
the  public  mind  is  adjusted  to  the  idea,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
minimum  the  area  of  duplication  in  advanced  and  professional 
work.  On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  the  committee  submits 
the  following  propositions,  stated  as  briefly  as  possible,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriate  fields  of  the  Washington  State  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

The  recommendations  are  separated  into  three  groups.  The  first 
group  contains  recommendations  to  which  the  committee  assumes 
there  will  be  general  assent. 
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1.  The  Washington  State  College  should  develop  as  major  lines 
agriculture,^  veterinary  medicine,  economic  science  in  its  applications 
to  agriculture  and  rural  life,  and  the  training  of  high-«chool  teachers 
of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arts.  This  means  the 
development  of  work  in  these  subjects  to  the  fullest  extent,  including 
not  only  professional  courses,  but  the  prosecution  of  research  and  of 
graduate  work  (except  in  the  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers)  as 
the  call  may  arise  and  the  resources  of  the  institution  permit.  The 
institution  would  be,  with  respect  to  these  departments,  of  full  uni- 
versity rank.  It  should,  moreover,  be  encouraged  to  extend  these 
departments  freely.* 

2.  Law,  medicine  (if  established  at  all),  graduate  work  in  liberal 
arts  and  the  pure  sciences,  commerce,  journalism,  and  the  professional 
training  of  high-school  teachers,  superintendents,  and  educational 
administrators  should  be  considered  major  lines  for  the  State  uni- 
versity. 

The  second  group  of  proposals  will  doubtiess  arouse  some  objection, 
but  the  committee  is  convinced  that  any  impartial  observer,  from 
without  the  State  would  come  to  the  same  conclusions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  architecture,  forestry,  and  phar- 
macy be  cultivated  as  major  lines  by  the  university  alone.  The 
first  two  of  these  subjects,  architecture  and  forestry,  might  well  be 
retained  as  service  lines  at  the  State  college,  with  special  emphasis 
on  rural  architecture  in  the  one  case  and  on  wood-lot  cultivation  in 
the  other. 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  committee  bases  its  recommendation 
with  regard  to  architecture  and  forestry  is  of  a  twofold  nature. 
In  the  first  place,  the  location  of  the  university  is  much  more  favorable 
to  the  prosecution  of  work  in  these  departments.  The  university 
is  IQ  the  center  of  the  great  building  operations  of  the  State.  The 
State  college^  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  sparsely  setded 
rural  district,  offering  few  opportunities  to  the  student  for  observation 
of  architectural  achievements.  The  university  is  comparatively 
close  to  the  principal  lumbering  industries  in  the  State,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  forests  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
The  State  college  is  located  in  a  region  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
treeless,.  Its  students  must  travel  many  miles  to  come  into  contact 
with  logging  operations.  Aside  from  the  advantages  of  location, 
which  indicate  to  the  committee  the  advisability  of  concentrating 
work  in  these  departments  at  the  imiversity,  attention  is  called  to 
the  present  costs  and  actual  enrollments  in  these  departments  at 
both  institutions.    Reference  to  Tables  17  and  18,  chapter  5,  and  to 

1  This  racommendatlon  does  not  exdade  the  eaooarasement  of  resMroh  and  advsaowl  work  In  the 
wdflnow  (nndamental  to  agrfcnltore  In  the  direction  of  their  practical  ^ppUeations. 

*  It  Is  understood  that  the  State  college  should  have  exclnsiYe  control  and  direction  of  all  agricultural 
and  hartioultural  extension,  ezperimentatiou,  and  demonstration  work. 
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Tables  20,  21, 27,  and  28,  chapter  6,  will  furnish  further  corroboration 
of  the  committee's  decision. 

In  the  case  of  pharmacy  a  different  set  of  reasons  dictate  the 
recommendation.  The  university,  to  be  sure,  has  a  considerable 
advantage  in  point  of  enrollment  (see  Tables  20,  21,  and  27,  ch.  6). 
Nevertheless,  pharmacy  is  not  an  expensive  department  when  con- 
ducted at  an  institution  already  well  suppUed  with  chemical,  biolog- 
ical, and  bacteriological  laboratories.  Reference  to  the  cost  tables 
in  chapter  5  will  indicate  that  the  cost  of  the  department  of  pharmacy 
is  not  in  either  institution  large  enough  to  constitute  a  noticeable 
burden.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  committee's  recommendation 
are,  first,  that  it  beUeves  it  advisable  to  restrict  wherever  possible 
the  area  of  dupUcation;  second,  that  pharmacy  is  closely  allied  to 
medical  work,  and  in  time,  no  doubt,  the  university  will  develop  at 
least  the  preUminary  years  of  medical  training;  and,  third,  that  the 
largest  demand  for  trained  dru^ists  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
State.  The  number  of  drug  stores  in  the  three  main  divisions  of 
the  State  are  as  follows:  Western,  406;  central,  70;  eastern,  208. 

The  third  group  of  proposals  relates  to  the  State's  provision  for 
engineering  (including  mining),  the  position  of  Uberal  arts  at  the 
State  coU^e,  and  the  position  of  home  economics  at  the  State 
university.  The  committee  has  found  it  most  difficult  to  determine 
a  principle  of  division  which  shall  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 
It  has  finally  decided  to  recommiBnd  the  continuance,  for  the  presenti 
of  duplication  in  these  fields  with  certain  minor  Umitations. 

The  committee  has  already  recorded  its  opinion  that,  if  the  State 
did  not  now  have  two  schools  of  engineering,  it  probably  would  not 
establish  more  than  one.  However,  the  two  schools  are  very  palpa- 
ble realities.  They  are  vital  factors  in  the  institutional  organization 
of  both  the  college  and  the  university.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  elimination  of  dupUcation  in  the  field  of  engineering  might 
prove — ^mdeed  in  the  committee's  opinion  woxild  most  certainly 
prove — more  expensive  in  its  drain  on  intangible  institutional  values 
than  it  is  worth.  If  a  division  of  the  work  in  engineering  to  obviate 
duplication  were  contemplated,  however,  the  committee  conceives 
that  it  would  be  possible  in  one  of  three  ways. 

1.  The  work  in  engineering  might  be  divided  horizontally,  so  that 
one  institution  (probably  the  State  college)  should  offer  only  under- 
graduate work,  possibly  only  work  in  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  other  institution  should  be  a  strictly  graduate  engineering 
school  or  at  least  of  senior  college  grade.  Whether  the  line  of  demar- 
cation be  on  the  higher  or  lower  level  suggested,  the  committee  ad- 
mits that  the  strict  horizontal  division  woxild  be  difficult  to  enforce. 

2.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  Iowa  State  in- 
stitution already  several  times  cited,  a  vertical  or  topical  division  of 
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engineering  between  the  State  university  and  the  State  college  is 
recommended.  On  this  principle  certain  branches  of  engineering 
would  be  assigned  to  one  institution  and  the  others  to  the  other.  The 
committee  at  one  time  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  recommend 
a  similar  vertical  division  in  Washington.  In  conferences  with  engi- 
neering  experts,  however,  the  opinion  has  always  been  expressed  that 
the  peculiar  needs  of  engineers  practicing  in  the  northwest  would 
render  any  such  vertical  division,  especially  as  affecting  the  fields  of 
civU,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  weU-nigh  impossible. 

3.  Another  principle  of  division  advocated  by  some  partisans  of 
both  institutions  is  the  concentration  of  all  engineering  at  one  insti- 
tution. Cogent  arguments  may  be  advanced  for  the  union  of  all  en- 
gineering work  at  either  place.  In  substance  they  are  as  follows: 
For  the  consolidation  of  all  engineering  at  the  State  college,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  land*grant  college  is  a  college  of  agricxilture  and 
mechanic  arts,  that  mechanic  arts  has  usually  been  interpreted  as 
synonymous  with  engineering,  and  that  nearly  all  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  country  have  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
highly  speciaUzed  courses  in  engineering.  In  two  States,  Indiana 
and  Oregon,  the  division  under  discussion  has  been  made  and  all  en- 
gineering work  concentrated  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Meol\an- 
ical  College.  In  Washington,  State  laws  ako  prescribe  engineering 
as  fpnong  the  branches  of  learning  in  which  the  college  is  to  provide 
instruction.  For  the  concentration  of  engineering  work  at  the  uni- 
versity it  may  justly  be  argued  that  the  university  is  the  center  of  a 
populous,  rapidly  growing,  industrial  district  where  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  trained  engineers  and  where  young  men  un- 
dergoing training  in  engineering  branches  may  have  the  benefit  of  ob- 
serving at  dose  range  most  of  the  principal  operations  which  they  will 
later  be  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  further  ui^ed  that  work  in  the 
applied  sciences  is  for  the  modem  university  a  natural  and  necessary 
complement  of  work  in  the  pure  sciences  and  that  the  applied 
sciences  themselves  benefit  by  close  contact  with  departments  de- 
voted to  pure  research.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  enrollment 
in  the  various  engineering  branches  in  the  university  is  several  times 
as  large  as  that  in  the  coUege. 

The  more  the  committee  has  studied  the  question  the  more  it  has 
been  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  position  of  at  least  the  fimda- 
mental  branches  of  engineering  in  the  curricxila  of  both  institutions. 
It  believes  that  while  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  may 
be  maintained  with  engineering  on  a  lower  basis  than  full  professional 
courses,  nevertheless  in  Washington  this  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
undesirable.  Unquestionably,  also,  engineering  has  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  vital  departments  at  Pullman.  On  the  other  hand 
the  committee  is  equally  convinced  that  the  phenomenal  develop- 
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ment  of  courses  in  engineering  at  the  university  represents  the  dy- 
namic drive  of  a  real  demand,  a  demand  which  could  not  be  met  by 
an  institution  400  miles  away,  a  demand  which,  unless  all  signs  and 
portents  fail,  will  continue  to  increase. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  committee  recommends  that 
civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  be  continued  as  major 
lines  at  both  institutions.  It  is  the  more  reconciled  to  this  recom- 
mendation for  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  plants  and  engineering 
equipment  of  both  institutions  are  now  used  almost,  if  not  quite,  to 
l^eir  full  capacity.  The  concentration  of  both  schools  at  a  single 
point  would  entail  considerable  expense  for  new  equipment.  It  is 
probable  that,  while  it  costs  somewhat  more  to  give  the  training  in 
two  places  than  in  one,  the  added  expense  is,  under  these  circum- 
stances, not  very  great.  Second,  because  the  development  of  the 
State  of  Washington  has  already  called,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
future  call  for  a  larger  percentage  of  trained  engineers  than  are  needed 
in  most  other  States.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  increases 
in  the  number  of  graduates  in  engineering  from  the  two  institutions. 
The  maintenance  of  two  schools  of  engineering  (somewhat  differ- 
entiated as  is  suggested  below),  while  an  unwarranted  extravagance 
for  a  State  hke  Iowa  or  North  Dakota,  may  be  justified  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Granting  the  justification  of  duplication  of  the  three  fimdamental 
branches  of  engineering,  the  committee  recommends  certain  Umita- 
tions  which  will  prevent  the  most  sweeping  future  duplications,  as 
follows: 

1.  CSiemical  engineering,  already  established  at  the  university, 
should  be  restricted  to  that  institution.^ 

2.  Graduate  work  in  engineering  branches,  when  developed, 
should  be  developed  at  the  university  and  not  at  the  State  college. 

3.  The  establishment  of  new  lines  of  engineering  at  either  institu- 
tion should  be  authorized  by  the  regents  only  after  a  joint  conference 
of  representatives  of  both  faculties  and  both  boards. 

4.  The  conmiittee  is  persuaded  that  only  one  school  of  mining 
engineering  is  needed  in  the  State  of  Washington.  It  has  studied  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  officers  of  the  college  of  mines  at  the  univer- 
sity and  of  the  department  of  mining  engineering  at  the  State  college. 
No  one  of  its  members  can  pretend  to  expert  knowledge  in  this  or  an 
allied  line.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  weight  of  evidence 
brought  forward  in  support  of  both  schools,  the  committee  is  unwill- 
ing to  hazard  a  decision  as  to  which  should  be  retained.  It  recom- 
mends that  the  matter  be  laid  before  a  group  of  mining  experts  from 

>  A  ooone  in  chflmical  eDglneering  is  also  announoed  In  the  1915  catalogue  of  the  State  college.  In  the 
year  1914-15  students  were  enrolled  in  dhemioal  engineering  at  the  State  oollege  as  follows:  Freshmen,  8; 
•ophomoresj  8;  Juniors,  1. 
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outside  the  State,  no  one  of  whom  shall  have  any  connection  with 
either  institution  and  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Under  different  local  conditions,  the  committee  would  recommend 
the  discontinuance  of  degree  courses  in  liberal  arts  at  the  land-grant 
college.  Liberal  arts  courses  should  ordinarily  be  included  in  the 
work  of  the  land-grant  college  only  in  such  amounts  as  will  wisely 
reinforce  the  technical  or  semitechnical  specialized  curricula  for 
whose  development  the  institution  was  constituted.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  has  already  put  itself  on  record  to  this  effect.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  reasons  why  the  committee  believes  that 
courses  in  liberal  arts  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  should  continue 
to  be  given  at  the  Washington  State  College.  In  the  first  place  this 
work  has  formed  a  very  large  part,  for  a  while  indeed  perhaps  the 
major  part,  of  the  work  of  the  State  college  during  the  past  25  years. 
It  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the  life  of 
the  institution.  Probably  it  did  for  a  time  bulk  too  large,  but  this 
tendency  has  now  righted  itself.  Work  in  Uberal  arts  is  not  now 
absorbing  an  imdue  part  of  the  resources  of  the  college.  Confirma- 
tion of  these  statements  may  be  had  by  referring  to  Tables  20,  21, 
27,  28,  and  29,  chapter  6,  and  to  the  financial  tables  of  chapter  5. 
But  the  principal  reason  for  the  continuance  of  these  courses  is  a 
geographical  one.  The  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are 
from  200  to  400  miles  from  the  university.  The  committee  beUeves 
that  a  State  the  size  of  Washington  can  well  afford  to  maintain  two 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  widely  separated  regions.  The  committee 
recommends,  however,  that  courses  in  these  departments  at  the  State 
college  be  not  allowed  to  expand  into  graduate  work.^ 

In  most  other  States  the  committee  would  as  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend the  limitation  of  home  economics  at  the  State  university  to  the 
scope  of  a  service  department.  Such  a  recommendation  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  which  has  developed  professional  work  in  home 
economics  at  the  land-grant  colleges.  The  preferred  position  of  the 
land-grant  college  for  this  type  of  training  is  also  recognized  by 
Federal  laws.  In  view,  however,  of  the  very  great  demand  for  the 
various  kinds  of  training  in  home  economics  that  has  manifested 
itself  at  the  tmiversity,  the  committee  is  led  to  recommend  that  home 
economics  be  considered  a  major  Une  at  both  the  State  college  and 
the  State  university.  In  the  extension  field  it  recommends  that  the 
university  make  no  attempt  to  offer  instruction  in  home  economics 
outside  of  King  County.  The  large  and  increasing  funds  which  will 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  college  for  extension  work  in  home 
economics  (see  p.  83,  ch.  6)  render  it  unwise  for  the  State  to  spend 

I  Tbe  aiyprona  of  the  oontlmiaaoe  of  a  full  department  oT  UbeiBl  arts  In  the  State  oaHege  neoessarily 
carries  with  it  the  ap|>roral  ol  the  training  of  hlgfa-sdtuxd  teachers  In  all  Uberal  arts  sabjects. 
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money  on  this  subject  through  the  agency  of  the  unirersity  extension 
division. 

Evidence  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  demon- 
strated that  the  university  may  well  contemplate  the  development  of 
two  other  lines  of  work  as  major  lines.  These  are  departments  of 
marine  engineering  and  of  fisheries.  Both  of  these  lines  relate  closely 
to  industries  of  great  importance  to  the  life  of  the  district  in  which  the 
university  is  situated.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  which  of 
the  two  State  institutions  should  develop  them. 

In  the  event  that  the  propositions  made  in  this  chapter  receive  the 
indorsement  of  the  commission  ^  and  are  adopted  either  by  the 
legislature  or  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  institutions,  the  com- 
mittee would  suggest  one  other  device  to  facilitate  minor  adjustments. 
This  is  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  facilities  of  both  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  scope  of  instruction  and 
research  in  those  departments  which,  through  their  nature  and  their 
connection  with  other  subjects,  are  likely  to  overlap.  Chemistry  and 
botany,  for  example,  are  such  departments.  This  conference  might 
be  assembled  whenever  the  need  appeared.  It  should  not  be  formal 
in  character. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposals  made  in  this  chapter 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  undue  limitation  on  the  State  college; 
indeed,  it  is  confident  that  if  these  suggestions  were  carried  out  they 
would  prove  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tion. To  meet  the  full  needs  of  the  State  in  only  one  of  the  lines 
allotted  to  it  imder  such  a  division  would  tax  the  resources  of  an 
institution  far  richer  than  this.  The  discontinuance  of  professional 
work  in  the  lines  suggested  should  afford  relief.  The  proposal  that 
these  subjects  be  taken  over  by  the  university  is  more  likely  to  prove 
a  temporary  embarrassment  than  a  benefit  to  the  latter  institution. 
Wi  th  i ts  present  inadequate  support,  the  university  probably  would  not 
welcome  any  addition  to  its  tasks.  Nevertheless,  the  logic  of  loca- 
tion renders  such  redistribution  of  departments  as  is  here  proposed 
essential  to  a  wise  and  economical  State  procedure. 

But  the  committee  desires  to  reaffirm  its  high  appreciation,  already 
several  times  impUed,  of  the  great  contribution  made  by  the  State 
coUege  to  the  life  of  the  State.  Despite  its  location,  which  has 
always  been  a  handicap,  it  has  evolved  into  an  institution  of  which 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  For  many  years  it  apparently 
failed  to  realize  the  possibility  of  a  college  of  agriculture  in  a  State 
of  such  large  agrictdtural  interests  and  such  diversified  agrictdtural 
conditions.  Recently,  however,  this  incomplete  realization  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  remedied  and  a  proportion  of  the  institution's 
energies  devoted  to  this  field  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  to  be  solved.     In  the  other  fields  that 

1  Referring  to  the  State  legislative  commission  to  which  the  survey  report  was  rendered. 
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it  has  entered  the  State  college  has  been  a  potent  force.  Its 
engineers  have  made  engineering  history  in  the  Northwest.  It  has 
developed  a  department  of  veterinary  medicine  that  ranks  with  the 
best  in  the  cotmtry.  The  department  of  elementary  science  has  met 
the  needs  of  hundreds  of  boys  and  gu*ls  whom  no  other  institution 
could  serve.  The  department  of  liberal  arts  has  given  a  sound, 
general  college  education  in  a  wholesome  environment.  In  the 
matter  of  standards  the  college  has  kept  faith  with  itself;  indeed  it 
has  been  among  the  leaders  in  the  establishment  of  high  standards 
in  the  land-grant  colleges  of  the  country.  In  su^esting  the  read- 
justments proposed  in  this  chapter  the  committee  is  nowise  unmind- 
ful of  these  contributions. 

SUBfBfART  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Agriculture,  veterinary  medicine,  economic  science  in  its 
application  to  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of 
agriciQture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arts  to  be  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

2.  Law,  medioine,  graduate  work  in  Uberal  arts  and  pure  science, 
professional  training  of  high-school  teachers  and  school  superin- 
tendents, commerce,  journalism,  architecture,'forestry,  and  pharmacy 
to  be  major  lines  at  the  State  university. 

3.  Duplication  to  be  recognized  in  certain  branches  of  engineering, 
in  home  economics,  and  in  liberal  arts. 

4.  Civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  to  be  taught  at 
both  the  State  college  and  the  State  university. 

5.  Chemical  engineering  to  be  a  major  line  at  the  State  university 
exclusively. 

6.  The  development  of  further  departments  or  branches  of  engineer- 
ing to  be  submitted  to  a  joint  conference  before  their  estabUshment 
at  either  institution. 

7.  The  maintenance  of  but  one  school  of  mining,  its  location  to 
be  determined  by  the  advice  of  mining  experts. 

8.  Degree  courses  in  Uberal  arts  with  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers  in  the  same,  to  be  continued  at  the  State  college,  but  no 
graduate  work  in  these  lines  to  be  offered. 

9.  Home  economics  to  be  developed  for  the  present  without 
restriction  at  both  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  but  no 
extension  work  in  home  economics  to  be  undertaken  by  the  uni- 
versity outside  of  King  County. 

10.  The  approval  of  the  establishment  of  courses  in  marine  engi- 
neering and  fisheries  at  the  State  university  as  soon  as  its  resources 
permit. 

11.  The  appointment  of  a  conference  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  faculties  of  both  institutions  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
adjust  cases  of  overlapping,  especially  in  the  field  of  graduate  work. 
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Caiapter  EL 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  COLLEGE  AND 

UNIYERSITT. 

In  this  chapter  additional  comment  on  the  special  functions  of  the 
State  university  and  the  State  college  in  the  direction  of  teacher 
training  is  submitted. 

The  State  normal  schools  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country  and  city,  and  it  is  elsewhere  urg^  that  this  dioxdd  be 
considered  their  chief  function,  at  least  until  such  time  as  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  of  this  State. 
It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  will  for 
the  present  continue  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  one  and  two  years, 
especially  when  these  are  connected  directly  with  elementary  schools 
and  taught  in  the  same  buildings,  and  that  some  will,  after  experience 
in  practical  work  and  further  study  in  higher  institutions,  become 
teachers  in  four-year  high  schools,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  or  directors  of  special  subjects.  To  the  univeiBity  .and  the 
State  college  should  be  left  the  work  of  giving  professional  training 
to  high-school  teachers,  supervising  school  officers  and  educational 
investigators,  including  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  oolleges. 
The  college  and  the  university  should  be  accorded  such  support  as 
will  enable  them  to  give  the  best  possible  preparation  to  sufficient 
numbers  of  men  and  women  to  supply  the  constantly  increasing 
demand. 

That  teachers  in  high  schools  and  higher  institutions  should  have 
academic  education  at  least  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  gradu- 
ation from  a  standard  college  has  long  been  admitted.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Washington  has  indeed  imposed  this  require- 
ment upon  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  all  accredited  high 
schools.  In  addition  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught, 
teachers  of  adolescent  youth  need  a  broad  outlook  on  economic,  indus- 
trial, social,  and  civic  life,  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the 
subjects  which  they  teach  to  other  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
a  breadth  of  general  culture  which  the  college  and  university  can 
best  give.  Certainly  no  less  degree  of  scholarship  and  professional 
knowledge  should  be  expected  and  required  of  principals  and  super- 
visors, who  must  formulate  and  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers  imder 
their  charge,  and  of  superintendents  who  are  responsible  also  for  the 
work  of  elementary  schools,  and  who  must  determine  the  policies  and 
administer  the  business  affairs  of  county  and  State  school  systems. 

8TATB  GOLLBGB. 

The  organic  act  creating  the  State  College  of  Washington  states 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  collie  shotdd  be  to  train  teachers  of 
physical  science  and  thereby  further  the  application  of  the  principles 
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of  physical  science  to  industrial  pursuits.  The  Nelson  amendment  to 
the  Morrill  Act,  increasing  by  $25,000  the  annual  appropriation  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  land-grant  colleges,  provides  that 
colleges  may  use  part  of  this  ftind  to  maintain  courses  for  the  special 
preparation  of  instructors  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  id^ed  that  this  pro- 
vision be  interpreted  to  mean  a  very  Uberal  portion  of  the  fund  in 
those  institutions  which  have  not  considerable  fimds  for  this  purpose 
from  other  sources.  Evidently  the  intent  of  the  clause  in  the  organic 
act  abd  the  intent  of  the  clause  in  the  Nelson  amendment  are  one 
and  the  same,  to  prepare  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  and  of  the 
sciences  in  their  practical  applications  to  industry.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  should  continue  to  be  the  principal  aim  of 
the  department  of  education  in  the  State  college.  Every  high  school 
in  the  State  should  have  one  or  more  teachers  of  these  subjects;  the 
larger  schools  should  have  several,  and  the  demand  for  supervisors 
in  cotmtry  and  city  and  for  college  and  normal-school  instructors  in 
these  subjects  may  be  expected  to  increase. 

These  facts  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  arranging 
courses  in  the  department  of  education  in  the  college.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  teachers  of  the  industrial  and  appUed-science 
subjects  need  much  more  than  the  skill  in  manipulation  which  has  too 
oiim  been  thought  sufficient.  They  need  a  firm  grasp  of  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  industries,  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  these. industries  to  life  and  a  mastery  of  those  principles  of  educa- 
tion necessary  to  give  a  certainty  of  success  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  do  ihia  work  for  the  State  and  to  comply  with  the  law 
which  requires  the  coU^e  to  collect  information  as  to  scheinea  of  tech- 
nical instruction  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  university  and  the  normal 
sdiools  is\  the  promotion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  the 
college  department  of  education  will  probably  need  additional  equip- 
ment. It  is  especially  desirable  that  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
industrial  subjects  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  actual  teaching. 
Possibly  arrangements  for  this  can  be  made  with  schools  at  or  near 
Pullman.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  State  college  do  not 
prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.^ 

UNIYERSITT. 

The  committee  is  very  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  task  of 
preparing  yoimg  men  and  women  for  service  as  teachers  for  normal 
schools  and  high  schools  (except  for  special  subjects,  preparation  in 
which  can  better  be  given  at  the  State  college)  and  the  preparation  of 

1  Tkt  oommtttee  alao  ragg^rts  that  In  view  of  Its  unusually  good  coones  in  mnsic  theadminittratfon 
of  tbe  State  eoUaga  may  wall  oonslder  th«  adyisability  of  preparing  teachers  in  this  subject.  The  same 
pmon  mi^t  well  teach  domestic  science  and  arts  and  music  in  a  small  high  school. 

46664<>--16 8 
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supeiintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals,  together  with  provision 
for  general  educational  investigation  and  research,  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity. Its  college  of  education  should  be  strengthened  as  may  be 
needed  to  enable  it  to  do  this  work  well. 

Early  in  its  history  the  university  gave  courses  in  education,  serving 
in  a  way  as  a  normal  school  before  the  normal  schools  were  established. 
The  courses  in  education  were  assembled  in  a  "school  of  education" 
in  1913,  and  in  1914  this  school  was  changed  into  a  "college  of  educa- 
tion.'' The  increase  in  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  taking 
education  courses  in  the  past  four  years  has  been  very  rapid.  More- 
over, there  were  51  graduate  students  enrolled  in  education  courses 
in  1915-16,  as  against  24  in  191 1-12.  Of  148  students  in  the  graduate 
school  this  year,  36,  nearly  24  per  cent,  are  majoring  in  education. 
This*  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  are  majoring  in  any  other  subject  and 
three  times  as  many  as  the  number  in  the  next  highest  subject  but 
one.  This  year  there  are  enrolled  in  the  college  of  education  110 
students,  distributed  as  follows:  Freshmen  34,  sophomores  12,  juniors 
23,  seniors  9,  specials  20,  unclassified  12. 

The  contribution  which  the  imiversity  and  the  State  college  have 
made  to  the  system  of  public  education  of  the  State  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1915-16  of  1,947  high-school  teachers  and  principals 
and  city  superintendents  in  the  State,  514  were  trained  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  imiversity  and  221  in  the  State  college.  Almost  half 
of  the  whole  number  received  part  or  all  of  their  higher  academic 
and  professional  preparation  in  these  two  institutions. 

In  the  years  1914-15  students  from  the  universitj  went  as  teachers 
to  all  the  counties  in  the  State  save  one.  Of  2,484  persons  who  have 
graduated  at  the  university,  810  are  reported  as  teaching.  This  is 
more'  than  twice  as  many  as  are  engaged  in  any  occupation  except 
homemaking,  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  are  engaged  hi  the 
practice  of  law,  three  times  as  many  as  are  engaged  in  engineering, 
and  six  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  are  in  business.  Of  these  810 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  550,  or  68  per  cent,  are  teaching 
£q  universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools,  or  are  serving  as  superin- 
tendents, principals,  supervisors,  and  librarians,  while  260,  or  32 
per  cent  are  in  elementary  schools.  These  figiu'es  show  that  the 
preparation  of  teachers  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  university.  The  fact  that  of  the  714  calls  made  upon 
the  university  for  teachers  in  1914-15,  60  per  cent  were  for  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  high  schools  indi- 
cates the  kind  of  educational  service  for  which  the  people  at  lai^e 
think  the  university  should  prepare.  Since  this  is  the  largest  college 
of  education  in  the  Northwest,  it  will  naturally  become  a  source  of 
supply  for  teachers  and  school  officers  not  only  for  the  State  of 
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Washington;  but  to  some  extent  for  this  entire  section  and  also  for 
Alaska. 

Hie  State  has  already  provided  in  its  normal  schools,  where  the 
service  can  be  performed  better  and  with  greater  economy,  the 
means  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  will  no 
doubt  extend  these  means  as  it  becomes  conscious  of  the  need  of 
doing  so.  The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  university 
do  not  engage  in  this  work. 

Every  school  or  college  of  education  should  have  under  its  control 
a  school  for  demonstration,  practice,  and  research  on  or  near  its 
campus.  The  committee  recommends  the  provision  of  these  facilities 
at  both  the  university  and  the  State  college. 

State  systems  of  education  present  many  difficult  problems  in  the 
solution  of  which  school  officers  need  the  kind  of  expert  help  which 
a  well-equipped  imiversity  school  of  education  should  be  able  to  give. 
This  is  especially  true  of  a  new,  vigorous,  and  rapidly  developing 
State  like  Washington.  The  committee  believes  that  the  college  of 
education  of  the  imiversity  should  receive  such  support  as  will 
enable  it  to  do  this  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  discontinuance  of  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  by 
the  State'  university  and  the  State  college. 

2.  The  provision  at  or  near  the  State  university  and  the  State 
college  of  facilities  for  practice,  demonstration,  and  research. 


Chapter  X 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Until  very  recently  agriculture  was  not  taught  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  of  the  State,  and  it  is  taught  now  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  According  to  a  ruling  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, pupils  who  complete  the  eighth  grade  are  expected  to  stand  an 
examination  on  agriculture,  manual  training,  or  domestic  science. 
But  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  had  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  these  subjects  and  are  not  required  to  pass  exami- 
nations on  either  of  them  before  being  granted  a  certificate,  which 
may  be  accepted  as  a  license  to  teach.  In  1913-14,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  the  high  schools  were  studying  agriculture. 
About  8  per  cent  of  the  number  enrolled  in  .the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  took  Agriculture  I.  One  per  cent  of  the  number  in 
the  second  high-school  year  took  Agriculture  II.  One-third  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  number  in  the  third  high-school  year  took  Agriculture  III, 
and  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  fourth  high-school 
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year  took  Agriculture  IV.  The  figures  for  manual  training  for  that 
year  are  somewhat  better,  being  16  per  cent,  11  per  cent,  7  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent,  respectively,  and  the  figures  for  domestic  science  and 
home  economics  are  stiU  better  in  the  first  two  high-school  years, 
but  not  so  good  as  for  manual  training  in  the  last  two  high-school 
years.  In  1916-16  about  50  per  cent  more  were  taking  agriculture 
in  the  high  schools  than  in  1913-14.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  girls  taking  home  economics.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  will 
study  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  exten- 
sively, but  it  will  not  be  soon,  nor  do  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
who  live  in  the  country  as  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  attend  hi^ 
school.  There  are  therefore  now,  and  will  be  for  many  years,  a  very 
large  number  of  older  boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  to  live  in  the  country  and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
farming  and  country  homemaking  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  instruction  in  these  important  subjects  either  in  the  elementary  or 
in  the  high  schools.  Most  of  them  are  too  old  to  be  expected  to  attend 
the  high  schools  and  take  a  regular  high-school  course  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  little  work  offered  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
and  no  high  school,  except  the  very  largest,  can  afford  to  offer 
enough  work  in  these  subjects  to  take  all  the  time  of  any  student 
even  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  winter.  Again,  most'  of  these 
boys  and  girls,  though  of  college  age,  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the 
State  college.  Opportunity,  therefore,  for  them  to  get  any  system- 
atic and  practical  instruction  in  these  subjects,  so  important  for 
the  welfare  of  themselves  and  of  the  State,  must  come  through  schools 
established  and  oi^anized  for  this  particular  purpose. 

In  his  report  to  the  subconmiittee  of  the  joint  committees  of  the 
conmiittee  on  educational  institutions  of  the  senate  and  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  legislature,  1915, 
the  Conamissioner  of  Education  suggested  the  advisability  of  the 
establishment  of  two  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
State,  one  in  direct  connection  with  the  State  college  at  Pullman,  the 
other  somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  committee  hereby  reaffirms  this  recommendation  with  a 
slight  modification.  It  has  elsewhere  conmiended  the  work  of  the 
department  of  elementary  science  at  the  State  college.  Work  similar 
to  that  contemplated  in  this  reconmiendation  is  now  given  by  the 
department  of  elementary  science.  As  far  as  the  recommendation 
bears  on  agricultural  work  of  subcoUegiate  grade  at  Pullman,  there- 
fore, the  committee  merely  desires  to  emphasize  anew  its  importance 
to  the  State  and  to  urge  the  still  greater  development  of  facilities  for 
prosecuting  it.  The  other  school,  it  is  believed,  might  be  located  at 
or  near  the  experiment  station  at  Puyallup. 
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The  committee's  conception  is  that  both  these  schools  should  admit 
boys  and  girls  16  years  old  and  over  who  have  completed  an  ele- 
mentary school  course^  and  more  mature  young  men  and  women  of- 
even  less  school  preparation.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students^ 
no  doubt  a  large  majority,  who  must  work  on  the  farm  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  the  sessions  of  these  schools  should  be  limited 
to  six  months  in  the  year,  as  in  the  agricultural  school  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  or  there  might  be  two  sessions,  a  ^vinter 
session  of  5^  months,  to  be  attended  mostly  by  boys  and  yoimg  men, 
and  a  summer  session  of  4^  months,  to  be  attended  mostly  by  girls 
and  young  women,  although  both  sexes  should  be  admitted  to  both 
sessions.  This  last  arrangement  would  better  enable  the  schools  to 
keep  their  faculties  employed  and  to  carry  on  their  work  through  the 
entire  year.  Later  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  establish  another 
school  of  this  type. 

There  are  many  agricultural  schools  of  this  grade,  and  for  purposes 
similar  to  those  to  be  served  here,  in  other  States  and  countries.  A 
tabulated  statement  of  the  organization,  attendance,  and  work  of 
some  of  these  is  appended. 

Table  32. — Special  schools  of  agrkultare. 


Name  and  location. 


Secondar  j 
papUs. 


ASKAN8A8. 

yonrtb  District  Agrfcul- 
tml  School,  CoDeiB  Sta- 

uOlls  .................... 

Fint  District  Agricultural 
School.  Jonesboro.  J 

Third  Dbtrlct  Azricultural 
Schooljliagiiolia 

Second  District  Anicul- 
tmal  ScboolyBussellviUe. 

OOLOBADO. 

Port  Lewis  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic 
Arts 

MAsaACSuaEns. 

Smith's  Agricultural 
School,  Northampton 

Bristol  County  Agricul- 
tval  School,  Segreganaet. 

ifnnocsoTA. 

Northwest  School  of  Agri- 
culture, Crookston 

West  Central  School  and 
Station,  Morris 


78 
48 
38 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska  School  of  Agri- 
culture, Curtis 


98 

,  52 

27 

10 

t 

34 

60 

4 

150,000  I  10,000 
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Tablb  Z2.— Special  khooU  of  agricultwe — Continued. 


Name  and  looatlon. 

Date 
estab- 
lished. 

VahMof— 

Siqyportby— 

Cost  Of 
mainte- 
nance. 

Acres 
owned 

by 

sebooL 

Secondary 
pnidls. 

Plant. 

1 

182,616  843,000 

City. 

Man. 

Wo- 

NSW  YORK. 

New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture     at    Alfred 
University,  Alfred 

Kew  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  St.  Law- 
rence University,  Canton 

New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture.  Coblesklll.. 

1906 

$190,642 

330 

230 
85 

306 
300 

138 
93 

55 

flO 

1011 

75,000 

473,000 
96,050 

40,000 

10,000 

37,000 
83,500 

5,000 

140,000 

50,380 
37,000 

10,000 

i  

New  York  Stete  School  of 
Agriculture,     Farming-  , 
due 1    1016 

150 

New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Uorrisyllle. . 

VERMONT. 

Varmont  State  School  of 
Agriculture,    Randolph 
Center 

1008 

1910 
1910 

1907 
1003 
1909 
1913 

46,900 
10,000 

8450 

1» 
78 

71 

Vail  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture  and    Industry, 
Lyndon  Center 

1 

W1SCON.HIN. 

Karinette  County  School 
of  Agriculture,  Marinette. 

Dunn  County  School  of  Ag- 
riculture. Menominee 

■ 

7,304 

10,000 

14,500 

4,600 

6,800 

65,031 

9,354 

1 

1,000 
6,000 

300 
U,300 

50 
87 

19 

La  Crosse  County  School  of 

Racine  County  School  of 
Agrfeulture.  Rochester. . . 

60,000 
40,000 

10,000 
10,000 

19 

Marathon  Count  v  School 
of  Acrfeulture.  wausau. . 

1 

Milwaukee  County  School 
of  Agrteulture,  Wauwa- 
tosa 

1912 
1906 

267,600 

A%\9R 

67.538  ' 

S  57Q 

136 

114 

85 

Winnebago  County  School 
of  Agriculture,  Winne- 
conne 

i 

1 

1 

1 18,000  of  this  from  county. 


If  such  schools  are  established  in  Washington,  they  should  be 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  regents  and  the  president  of 
the  State  college. 


SUMMABT  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1.  The  further  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  department  of 
elementary  science  at  the  State  college  for  agricultural  instruction  of 
subcollegiate  grade. 

2.  The  establishment  at  Puyallup,  or  somewhere  else  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  of  another  school  of  agriculture  of  subcollegiate 
grade  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  college. 
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Chapter  XL 

MINOR  QUESTIONS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  STATEMENTS  AS  TO  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

There  axe  several  minor  matters  of  administration  to  which  the 
committee  has  given  some  consideration.  Three  schools  at  the  State 
coU^e  now  admit  students  with  two  years  of  high-school  prepara- 
tion (see  p.  38).  Students,  if  19  years  of  age,  are  also  admitted  with 
8  units  of  high-«chool  training  to  the  certificate  course  in  pharmacy 
at  the  university.  The  committee  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  requbement  of  high-school  graduation  (15  units  or  30  credits)  of 
all  students  entering  the  college  or  the  university,  except  for  those 
21  years  of  age  or  older,  and  except  for  students  in  the  department 
of  elementary  science  at  the  State  cpllf^ge.  This  recommendation 
has  the  indorsement  of  the  heads  of  the  schools  concerned. 

The  committee  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  value  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  department  of  elementary  science  at  the  State 
college.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  work  is  making  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  life  of  the  State.  Under  the  wise  limitations 
as  to  scope  which  have  already  been  adopted,  it  believes  that  this 
work  should  be  still  further  strengthened  and  extended.  To  this  end 
it  recommends  the  partial  reorganization  of  the  administrative  rela- 
tionship of  this  department  to  the  college.  The  department  should 
have  a  teaching  staff  entirely  its  own  and  it  should  be  separately 
housed. 

The  surprisingly  large  number  of  classes  at  both  institutions  having 
enrollments  of  less  than  five  students  each  calls  for  careful  study.^ 
In  advanced  courses  enrollments  are  likely  to  be  small.  This  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  large  expense  of  advanced  work.  In  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses,  however,  small  classes  can  often  be  avoided 
by  care  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  administrative  officers  of  both  institutions  take  this 
matter  of  small  classes  imder  examination. 

At  both  the  State  college  and  the  university  the  number  of  hours 
required  in  the  major  subject  is  often  excessive  in  that  it  imduly 
limits  the  opportunity  of  the  student  to  obtain  the  desired  breadth 
of  training.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  administrators 
of  both  institutions  may  profitably  give  this  problem  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  75,  Ch.  V)  to  the  number  of 
eredit  teaching  hours  required  of  professors  at  one  institution.  State 
iostitutions  have  a  tendency  to  exact  a  larger  number  of  hours  of 
teaching  of  their  professors  than  do  the  well-established  private 

I  See  p.  87,  Ch.  VI. 
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universities.  Some  of  the  most  productive  and  distinguished  men 
in  the  larger  American  universities  on  private  foundations  conduct 
but  six  or  eight  classroom  exercises  a  week.  Teaching  of  university 
grade  requires  time  for  sound  preparation,  for  reflection,  and  for 
arrangement  of  material.  The  physical  presence  of  professors  in 
classrooms  can  be  secured  by  rule  for  any  number  of  hours  a  week, 
but  the  amount  of  effective  teaching  can  hardly  be  increased  by  this 
means.  The  committee  recomutnends  that  15  credit  teaching  hours 
a  week  be  regarded  as  the  absolute  maximum  and  that  a  smaller 
maximum  be  encouraged. 

The  committee  has  been  unable  in  the  time  at  its  disposal  to  arrive 
at  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  isupport 
of  the  State  college  and  university.  It  submits  these  conobisioos 
for  what  they  may  be  worth.    They  are: 

1.  That  Washii^s^n  has  not  been  spending  as  much  money  on  its 
State  collegiate  institutions  in  proportion  to  their  needs  and  the 
State's  wealth  as  many  other  progressive  States,  and  that  both  should 
be  more  liberally  supported. 

2.  That  the  State  college  is  for  the  most  part  well  housed  and  the 
pressure  on  its  plant  is  not  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salaries 
paid  its  teachers  are  considerably  below  what  should  be  paid  to 
competent  men  in  institutions  of  this  character  (see  p.  69,  C3i.  V). 
In  the  last  two  years  the  amount  spent  per  student  has  been  some^at 
higher  than  the  per  capita  outlay  in  other  institutions  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  studied.  However,  the  committee  especially 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State 
in  the  direction  of  agricultural  instruction,  extension,  and  experi- 
mentation alone,  this  institution  will  require  largely  increased 
appropriations. 

3.  That  the  State  university  has  for  a  nimiber  of  years  been 
starved.  It  is  housed,  in  part,  in  buildings  which  are  unworthy  of  a 
great  university  in  a  great  and  wealthy  State.  Its  expense  per 
student  during  the  last  two  years  is  much  lower  than  the  similar 
expense  in  any  institution  of  university  rank  which  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  studied.  The  legitimate  expansion  of  the  institution 
in  the  directions  already  noted,  especially  the  development  of  a 
college  of  commerce,  demands  large  increases  in  its  support. 

As  reinforcement  of  these  conclusions  the  committee  calls  attention 
to  the  summaries  and  diagrams  representing  State  expenditures  in 
Chapter  I,  to  the  institutional  cost  sheets  in  Chapter  V,  and  also  to 
the  budgets  for  the  next  biennium  arranged  in  the  ^ame  form  as  the 
cost  sheets  referred  to  and  appended  to  this  chapter. 
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BBOOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  requiremeoLt  of  high-school  graduation  of  all  students 
entering  the  college  or  university,  except  for  those  21  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  except  for  students  in  the  elementary  science  depart- 
ment o(  the  State  college.. 
I  2.  The  modification  of  the  adminidtrative   relationships   of   the 

department  of  elementary  science  at  the  State  college. 

3.  The  serious  consideration  by  the  administrative  officers  of  both 
institutions  of  the  large  number  of  small  classes. 

4.  The  possible  revision  of  the  excessive  major  requirements  at 
both  institutions. 

6.  The  establishment  of  15  hours  of  classroom  teaching  a  week  as 
the  maximum  at  the  State  college  and  State  university  and  the  en- 
cowagement  of  a  lower  maximum. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  STATE  UNIYERSTTT 

AND  STATE  COLLEGE. 

1.  The  provision  for  the  formulation  of  State  policies  in  higher 
education — 

(a)  Through  joint  meetings  of  boards  of  regents,  or 

(b)  Through  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of 

education,  or 

(c)  Through  the  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education. 

2.  Agriculture,  veterinary  medicine,  economic  science  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arte  to  be  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

3.  Law,  medicine,  graduate  work  in  liberal  arts  and  pure  science, 
professional  training  of  high-school  teachers  and  school  superinten- 
dents, commerce,  journalism,  architecture,  forestry,  and  pharmacy 
to  be  major  lines  at  the  State  imiversity. 

4.  DupUcation  to  be  recognized  in  certain  branches  of  engineering, 
in  home  economics,  and  in  Uberal  arts. 

5.  Civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  to  be  taught  at 
both  the  State  college  and  the  State  university. 

6.  Chemical  engineering  to  be  a  major  line  at  the  State  university 
exclusively.  • 

7.  The  development  of  further  departments  or  branches  of  engi- 
neering to  be  submitted  to  a  joint  conference  before  their  establish- 
ment at  either  institution. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  but  one  school  of  mining,  its  location  to 
be  determined  by  the  advice  of  mining  experts. 

9.  Degree  courses  in  liberal  arts  with  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers  in  the  same  to  be  continued  at  the  State  coU^e,  but  no 
graduate  work  in  these  lines  to  be  offered. 

10.  Home  economics  to  be  developed  for  the  present  without 
restriction  at  both  the  State  imiversity  and  the  State  college,  but 
no  extension  work  in  home  economics  to  be  undertaken  by  the  imi- 
versity outside  of  King  County. 

11.  The  approval  of  the  estabhshment  of  courses  in  marine  engi- 
neering and  fisheries  at  the  State  university  as  soon  as  its  resources 
permit. 

12.  The  appointment  of  a  conference  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  faculties  of  both  institutions  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
adjust  cases  of  overlapping,  especially  in  the  field  of  graduate  work. 
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13.  The  discontinuance  of  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
by  the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 

14.  The  provision  at  or  near  the  State  university  and  the  State 
college  of  facilities  for  practice,  demonstration,  and  research. 

16.  The  further  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  department  of 
elementary  science  at  the  State  college  for  agricultural  instruction 
of  subcoUegiate  grade. 

16.  The  establishment  at  Puyallup,   or  somewhere  else  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  of  another  school  of  agriculture  of  sub-  ' 
coUegiate  grade  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  college. 

17.  The  requirement  of  high-school  graduation  of  all  students 
entering  the  college  or  the  university,  except  for  those  21  years  of 
age  or  older,  and  except  for  studente  in  the  elementary  science  de- 
partment of  the  State  college. 

18.  The  modification  of  the  administrative  relationships  of  the 
department  of  elementary  science  at  the  State  college. 

19.  The  serious  consideration  by  the  administrative  officers  of 
both  institutions  of  the  large  number  of  small  classes. 

20.  The  possible  revision  of  the  excessive  major  requirements  at 
both  institutions. 

21.  The  establishment  of  15  hours  of  classroom  teaching  a  week 
as  the  maximum  at  the  State  college  and  State  university  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  lower  maximum. 


Umt 


Son 


Iitftructian. 


1915-1917. 

Baotariology tS,500.00 

Botany 16,200.00 

ChemistiT 39,520.00 

Ciyilen^eerbig 41,400.00 

Conmierce 3,400.00 

Educatkn 20,000.00 

Electrical  engineering 17,100.00 

English 52,100.00 

Extensian 24,000.00 

Fisheries 

Forestry 17,900.00 

Forest  prodocts . .  *. 

French 26,700.00 

Geology 18,900.00 

Qennan. 26,700.00 

Greek 11,900.00 

History 28,660.00 

Home  eoonomios 16,450.00 

Industrial  research 

JoumalisQL 20,040.00 

Latin 11,300.00 

Law 31,400.00 

Library  eoanomy 3,490.00 

Marine  engineermg 

Mathemaoos 37,400.00 

Mechanical  engineering 20, 200. 00 

Minhig. 16,100.00 

Military  science 3,540.00 

Mosic  and  fine  arts 25,400.00 

Oriental  languages  and  lit- 
erature   5,400.00 

Pharmacy 15,720.00 

Phflosophy 12,100.00 

PhyBiGU  training ^ 15,300.00 

Psychology. ,..  11,100.00 

Physics 20,650.00 

Political  and  social  science . .  32, 100. 00 

Public  speaking  and  debate .  5, 000. 00 

Scandinavian 4,400.00 

Spanish 15,600.00 

Zoology 18,100.00 

601,360.00 

MarinestaUon 2,800.00 

Snmmersession 16,000.00 

710,160.00 
New  Instructors,  1916-1917 . .  4, 870. 00 

715,030.00 


1917-1919. 

$7,300.00 
18,900.00 
41,920.00 
51,900.00 
24,000.00 
31,100.00 
23,100.00 
63,200.00 
40,000.00 

3,000.00 
26,300.00 

8,000.00 
31,350.00 
22,200.00 
30,550.00 
12,800.00 
34,350.00 
21,600.00 

2,500.00 
23,840.00 
12,200.00 
83,200.00 

3,790.00 

6,000.00 
42,900.00 
24,100.00 
17,900.00 

3,540.00 
36,800.00 

5,700.00 
16,920.00 
15,400.00 
20,400.00 
14,400.00 
22,600.00 
42,600.00 
5,300.00 
4,700.00 
22,800.00 
30,000.00 

899,160.00 

4,000.00 

22,000.00 


925,160.00 


Summary. 


1915-1917. 

Allsalaries |SOO,000.00 

Instructional  equipment 82, 100. 00 

Overhead,  supplies  and  la- 
bor 137,900.00 

Special  laboratory  construc- 
tion  

1,110,000.00 


1917-1919. 

$1,118,600.00 
179,400.00 

228,400.00 

62,500.00 

1,588,800.00 


Hbbbbet  T.  Gokdon, 

Oomptntter, 


SECTION  II.— GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


It  has  been  impossible  for  tihe  committee  in  the  time  allotted  to 
survey  in  detail  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Only  those  general 
aspects  of  the  public-school  system  have  been  considered  which  are 
believed  to  b  j  of  ^ital  importance  to  the  progressive  development  of 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

These  are  treated  very  briefly  imder  the  'following  heads  : 

1 .  Support  of  the  public  schools. 

2.  County  school  administration  and  supervision. 

3.  Public-School  teachers. 

4.  Special  preparation  for  rural  teachers. 

5.  Certification  of  teachers. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  schools. 


Chapter  XII. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Washington  has  been  comparatively  liberal  in  the  support  of  its 
public  schools,  and  in  the  main  the  plan  used  for  levying  and  appor^ 
tioning  the  school  funds  is  thoroughly  sound. 
The  State  utilizes  three  units  for  tax  purposes — 

(a)  The  State. 

(&)  The  county. 

(c)  The  local  district. 
It  is  eminently  fair  that  the  State  at  large  shoidd  be  taxed  to  sup- 
port all  the  schools  of  the  State,  for  education  is  the  business  of 
the  State  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  business  of  a  community  or  an 
individual.  Washington  is  a  large  Commonwealth  extremely  varied 
in  topography  and  natural  wealth.  It  is  rich  in  grain,  fruit,  min- 
erals, and  lumber,  but  it  has  also  large  sections  of  semiarid  lands, 
where  the  population  is  sparse  and  poor.  In  these  sections,  where 
the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  is  correspondingly  low,  it  is 
ij^t  that  the  State  at  large  should  give  liberal  aid.  County  taxa- 
tion is  justifiable  on  similar  grounds.  Since  the  coimty  is  the  unit 
for  civil  administration,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  shoidd  tax 
itself  for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  schools  alike,  and  divide  equitably 
among  the  schools  the  taxes  from  such  public  carriers  as  railways 

186 
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and  steamship  lines.  Finally,  a  considerable  amount  of  local  taxa- 
tion is  necessary  to  keep  alive  and  foster  the  local  interest  in  school 
affairs  and  to  develop  local  independence  and  self-reliance.  Since 
Washington  distributes  the  burden  of  school  taxes  among  the  three 
administrative  divisions,  the  sole  question  of  concern  in  this  State  is 
'  whether  or  not  these  three  kinds  of  taxes  are  scaled  in  the  most  equit- 
able way. 

The  total  levies  for  school  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1914  (the  last  available  figures),  amounted  to  $13,648,534,  divided 


Fio.  l.~Souroes  of  school-district  revalues  (or  the  year  ended  June  30, 1914. 

as  follows:  State  apportionment,  $2,794,806;  county  apportionmeilt, 
$2,739,107;  school  district  taxes,  $6,376,886;  sale  of  bonds,  $1,510,- 
400;  other  sources,  $227,335.  In  addition  there  wore  balances  on 
hand  sufficient  to  make  the  total  levies  and  balances  $17,465,627. 
Of  this  total,  $13,774,643  represents  the  actual  disbursements  for 
common-school  purposed  during  the  year.  These  facts  are  shown 
graphically  in  figures  1  and  2. 

The  graphs  disclose  that  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  taxes  come 
from  district  levies.    There  is,  however,  general  agreement  through- 
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out  the  country  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  school  maintenance 
should  come  from  State  and  county  rather  than  from  local  effort;  in 
other  words,  that  local  district  taxation  should  be  used  only  for  build- 
ings and  similar  local  advantages,  and  that  State  and  county  should 
pool  their  efforts  for  all  other  purposes.  California,  for  example,  has 
a  uniformly  good  system  of  rural,  village,  and  city  schools,  in  the 
moxmtains  and  the  valleys,  in  the  fruit  belt,  and  in  the  arid  sections, 
because  it  wisely  relies  on  State  and  county  taxation  to  maintain  all 
its  schools,  seldom  resorting  to  local  taxation  for  other  than  building 


Fio.  2.— Distribution  of  warrant  and  capital  disbursements  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1914. 

purposes.  Washington  strives  to  equalize  the  natural  inequalities 
in  the  State's  taxable  wealth  for  the  schools  through  an  exceUent 
method  of  apportionment,  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  fundamental  inequalities  in  the  general  tax  system. 

The  committee  recommends  that  a  careful  study  of  the  best  tax 
systems  in  other  States  be  made  to  ascertain  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  for  scaling  up  the  State  and  county  taxes  levied  in  the  State. 

The  school  taxes  are  appUed  through  three  separate  funds:  The 
general  school  fund,  the  building  fund,  and   the  bond-redemption 
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fund.  Th9  general  school  fund  includes  the  following:  State  appro* 
priations  or  ''current  State  school  fund/'  county appropriationa, 
and  district  maintenance  levies.  The  apportionment  of  the  current 
State  school  fund  for  1916  is  graphically  shown  in  figure  3.^ 

The  system  of  apportionment  is  based  on  the  soundest  principle. 
The  two  vital  factors  in  school  cost  are  the  teaching  force  and  iha 
children  actually  utilizing  the  schools,  i.  e.,  the  children  in  da^y 
attendance.  These  two  factors  have  been  made  the  basis  in  apportion- 
ing the  general  school  fund  in  Washington^  the  current  State  school 


Fio.  3.— State  current  school  fund,  1916-16, 13,036,140. 

fund  being  apportioned  entirely  on  the  basis  of  daily  attendance, 
and  the  county  appropriation  on  the  basis  of  two^thirds  for  attend- 
ance and  one-third  for  teachers  needed. 

A  full  analysis  follows,  shovriug  how  the  current  State  school  fund 
for  1916  is  apportioned: 

303,614  census-children  at  |10  each  equals  93,036,140,  if  all  is  collected. 
13,036,140  leas  $89,300  bonus  to  high-school  grades  equals  12,946,840. 

1  A  full  statement  of  this  fund  has  Just  been  published  by  the  State  department  of  education,  Olympia, 
as  Bulletin  No.  28. 
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92,946,840  divided  by  39,918,540  days  (basis  of  apportloxunent)  equals  7.382  cents  per 
day. 

(39,918,540  days  at  7.382+  cents  per  day  equals  |2,  946,787.) 
(12,946,840  less  12,946,787  equals  $53,  correction  due  to  decimal.) 

$3,036,140  divided  by  33,213,683  days  (total  actual  days,  all  sdiools,  all  credits  ex- 
duded)  equals  9.141+  cents  per  day. 

38,213,683  multiplied  by  9.141+  cents  equals  ^,036,063.    Decimal  correction,  $77 

$2,062,555  (direct  tax  portion)  less  $89,300  equals  $1,973,255. 

$1,973,255  (tax  portion)  divided  by  39,918,540  equals  4.94+  cents  per  day. 

39,918,540  multiplied  by  4.94+  cents  equals  $1,971,976.    Decimal  correction,  $1,279. 

Actual  attendance  rate  per  diem  (all  credits  excluded),  9.141+  cents. 

Present  basis  of  apportionment,  rate  per  diem  (one-half  high-school  attendance 
credit,  private-schools  credit,  institute  credit,  2,000-day  credit,  consolidation  credit, 
defective  credit,  evening  school  credit,  parental-school  credit,  sickness  credit, 
actual-attendance  credit),  equals  7.382  cents+  $89,800  high-school  grades. 

Table  dS.—Creditt  iUmiged, 


Basis  olspportloiiiaeiit. 


1.  OaoJMdf  hitf|.whool  attendance  credit. 

2.  Private  schools 

S.  $100  bonus  to  liigh-fdiool  grades 

4.  Institute 

5.  3iX)0  days' atteodanoe 

6.  OansoUmttlaii 

7.  Defective 

8.  E  veiling  schools 

•.  Parental 

10.  BIcknesB 


Total  amoont  to  credits . 

11*  Basis  of  apportlonmant. . . . 

Decimal  correction 


Total. 


Days. 


12,280,848 
1,622,201 


022,586 
678, 127 
632,000 
267,820 
177,310 
83,346 
23,644 


^33,212,168 


Rate  per 
day  (cents). 


7. 
7.382 


7.382 
7.882 
7.382 
7.382 
7.382 
7.382 
7.382 


7.382 


39,918,540 


7.382 


Amount. 


8160,737.87 

119,750.87 

80,800.00 

68,105.30 

60,069.38 

46  654.24 

19,770.47 

13,060.03 

6,152.60 

1,745.41 


584,365.12 

2,451,721.50 

53.38 


8,086,140.00 


6.50 

8.94 

2.94 

2.24 

1.64 

1.58 

.64 

.43 

.» 

.05 


19.20 


1  Excluding  286  for  Skamania  and  50  for  Stevens. 

t  Equals  actual  attendance  (33,213,685  days)  less  1,525  days. 

Although  the  underlying  principle  is  correct;  in  minor  details  the 
system  shotdd  be  changed.  The  attorney  general  of  the  State 
ruled  (Oct.  7,  1915)  that  (1)  the  2,000-day  credit  attendance,  (2)  the 
one-half  high-school  credit  attendance,  (3)  the  credit  att^adance  in 
parental  schools,  and  (4)  the  credit  attendance  for  defectives  should 
not  be  counted  in  ''arriving  at  the  basis  of  attendance  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  two-thirds  of  the  county  apportionment.''  This  needs 
reconciliation  with  the  State  basis.  The  credit  attendance  is  the 
growth  of  years.  Many  of  the  items  included  should  be  modified  or 
discontinued  altogether.  The  State  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruc- 
tion has  urged  such  modification  on  various  occasions. 

The  conmiittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  careful  revision  of  the  whole 
system  of  apportioning  both  the  current  State  school  fund  and  the 
coimty  fund  should  now  be  undertaken. 

465W°— 16 ^9 
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Chapter  XnL 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

When  Washington  organized  its  school  system,  the  State  borrowed 
its  plans  largely  from  the  older  States.  In  the  early  days  this  organ- 
ization was  adequate  for  all  purposes,  but  the  State  is  now  rapidly 
outgrowing  it.  The  fact  b  recognized  not  only  by  the  educational 
leaders,  but  by  the  laity  of  the  State  as  well.  The  present  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  a  brief  'outline  of  the  system  of  administration 
and  supervision  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  county  and  its  subdivisions- 
Section  1  of  paragraph  97  of  article  1  of  the  school  code  provides 
that  ''for  piu^oses  of  supervision  and  administration  each  cotmty  in 
the  State  shall  constitute  one  county  school  district."  The  super- 
visory and  administrative  control  of  the  cotmty  school  district  is 
delegated  to  a  coimty  superintendent  and  such  assistants  as  may  be 
provided  him  by  law.  The  superintendent's  administrative  function, 
however,  is  lai^ely  neutralized  by  the  powers  of  the  directors  of  the 
local  districts  into  which  the  coimty  is  divided,  so  that  in  matters  of 
school  administration  the  coimty  loses  much  of  its  significance.  In 
practice  Washington  utilizes  the  coimty  as  the  unit  of  school 
supervision.  For  purposes  of  taxation,  also,  the  county  is  important. 
Three  units  are  used  in  the  United  States  for  local  educational 
administration:  The  district,  the  towijship,  and  the  coimty.  The 
district  unit  belonged  to  the  original  pioneer  system.  It  came  into 
use  by  common  consent  in  early  days  when  nothing  else  was  possible 
and  generally  preceded  all  school  legislation.  Wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  families  gathered  in  a  new  settlement  they  organized  their 
own  schools  as  best  they  could.  The  families  served  by  a  single 
school  formed  the  original  district  unit. 

The  present  small  district  school  oi^anization  in  Washington  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  early  system  used  in  New  England  and  the  Middle 
West.  While  pioneer  conditions  prevailed  in  the  State  this  organ- 
ization proved  satisfactory,  but  now  that  Washington  has  become  a 
flourishing  Commonwealth,  the  small  district  is  less  able  to  provide 
the  most  economical  kind  of  school  organization.  The  district  unit 
must  either  be  abandoned  or  reinforced  through  other  means. 

The  township  unit  of  administration  belongs  to  New  England  and 
a  few  States  westward.  It  would  not  be  a  practicable  device  for 
this  State,  and  may  be  passed  by  in  the  discussion. 

The  county  unit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
Southern  States  and  has  more  recently  spread  to  several  Northern 
and  Western  States,  is  better  adapted  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
such  a  State  as  Washington.  The  county  system  of  organization 
usually  centralizes  school  effort  by  placing  practically  all  educational 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  small  county  board  of  education,  which 
elects  a  professionally  prepared  educator  as  county  superintendeht 
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and  executive  secretary.  This  educator  is  chained  with  the  selec- 
tion of  all  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Questions  of  school  policy, 
establishment  of  new  schools,  closing  of  small;  ineffective  schools 
or  their  consolidation  into  large  central  schools,  and  similar  matters 
are  decided  by  the  board.  The  prevention  of  the  duplication  of 
schools  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  teachers,  the 
establishment  of  carefiil  grading,  and  the  adoption  of  courses  of  study 
appropriate  to  the  community — these  are  some  of  the  improvements 
which  have  usually  followed  the  iaauguration  of  the  county  system 
of  oi^anization  and  which  tend  to  make  this  system  both  effective 
and  economical. 

But  even  the  county  system  of  school  administration  as  just  out- 
lined does  not  prove  satisfactory  imder  all  conditions.  In  Washing- 
ton many  of  the  counties  are  too  large  and  the  population  too  scat- 
tered to  warrant  the  general  adoption  of  such  a  system.  Okanogan 
County,  for  example,  has  an  area  equal  to  New  Hampshire  and  is 
more  difficult  to  traverse.  The  population  is  comparatively  small, 
living  in  great  measure  under  pioneer  conditions.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  large  sections  of  the  State.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  com- 
mittee is  inclined  to  advocate  for  the  present  a  flexible  policy  of 
school  administration.  It  is  probably  better  that  the  sparsely  popu* 
lated  counties  retain,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  local  district 
organization  and  seek  a  remedy  for  the  defects  of  general  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  in  some  other  way.  For  such  of  the  Washing- 
ton counties,  however,  as  have  a  well-distributed  population  of,  say, 
not 'less  than  6,000  census  children,  a  permissive  coimty  organiza- 
tion might  be  authorized  by  law  to  allow  the  most  compact  and 
best  populated  sections  of  the  State  to  experiment  with  the  system. 

The  early  county  superintendent  in  the  United  States  was  created 
as  a  clerical  and  financial  functionary  to  apportion  locally  the  school 
taxes,  to  make  statistical  reports  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, and,  incidentally,  to  visit  schools  and  stimulate  interest  in 
educational  a£fairs.  The  office  called  for  no  special  qualifications, 
and  could  be  filled  from  the  general  electorate  as  easily  as  any  other 
county  office.  But  recently  educational  problems  have  changed,  and 
the  superintendent's  work  has  become  greatly  enlarged.  Many  new 
powers  and  functions  have  been  conferred  upon  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  office  can  not  now  be  filled  satisfactorily  except  by 
a  well-educated  person  of  broad  experience  and  executive  ability. 

The  Washington  school  code,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  county 
superintendent,  is  in  harmony  with  the  old  conditions  when  any 
layman  of  reasonable  ability  could  fill  the  office  well.     It  reads : 

No  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  who- 
shall  not  at  the  time  of  his  election  or  appointment  have  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  two  school  years  of  nine  months  each,  and  who  shall  not  at  the  time  of 
such  election  or  appointment  hold  a  first  grade  or  higher  certificate. 
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This  minimum  requirement  of  experience  and  preparation  does  not 
guarantee  to  the  county  persons  fit  for  the  important  office  of  superin- 
tendent. Entirely  too  often  the  incumbents  have  less  preparation 
for  their  work  than  do  the  majority  of  the  teachers  under  their  direc- 
tion. This  is  a  serious  evil.  Again,  the  State,  which  otherwise  pays 
rather  liberal  salaries,  provides  for  the  county  superintendent  a  salary 
utterly  inadequate  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
office.  In  fact  the  post  is  so  poorly  paid  that  there  is  no  incentive 
for  any  person  to  prepare  for  it.  The  salaries  range  from  $480  per 
annum  to  S2,000,  averaging  about  $1,138.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
imcommon  to  find  county  superintendents  who  are  obliged  to  preach, 
to  plow,  or  to  keep  shop,  and  to  make  of  their  educational  office  a  side 
issue.  As  a  remedy  for  this  condition  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  eligibility  and  salary  clauses  in  the  code  be  changed  so  that 
any  person,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent, shall  hold  a  professional  certificate  valid  in  this  State;  shall 
have  had  at  least  five  years  of  professional  experience,  and  shall 
have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  advanced  preparation  of  college 
or  normal  school  grade  in  addition  to  being  graduated  from  a 
secondary  school.  The  minimum  salary,  it  is  recommended,  shall  be 
$1,200,  and  the  maximum,  $3,000.  In  case  eligible  persons  can  not 
be  found  in  the  county,  candidates  shoidd  be  chosen  from  some  other 
county. 

Even  with  the  right  kind  of  county  superintendent,  the  problem 
of  providing  effective  schools  would  not  be  solved.  In  addition  to 
expert  administration,  there  is  urgently  needed  in  the  schools  of  the 
State — ^and  particularly  in  the  rural  schools — close  professional  super- 
vision. Indeed,  with  adequate  supervision,  no  further  reorganization 
would  probably  be  needed  for  years  to  come.  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  other  States  have  attacked  the  problem  by  subdividing  the 
county  into  supervision  districts  on  the  basis  of  one  supervisor  to  not 
more  than  30  teachers  (or  schools)  imder  his  jurisdiction.  The 
supervisor  should  preferably  live  in  his  supervision  district,  although 
he  should  be  responsible  for  his  work  to  the  cotmty  superintendent,  who 
is  his  superior  officer.  In  order  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
the  State  should  pay  part  of  the  supervisor's  salary.  In  return  the 
supervisor  should  be  nominated  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools, 
or  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  his  appointment  should  be 
ratified  finally  by  the  local  boards  of  the  districts  comprised  in  the 
supervision  unit. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  lack  of  professional  super- 
vision in  the  rural  and  village  schools  is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses 
in  the  whole  school  system,  and  recommends  that  legislation  be  passed 
to  remedy  it  by  subdividing  the  coxmties  for  supervision  purposes. 
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Oiapter  XIV. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

STATISTICS  OF  GENERAI.  TBAININO,  PBOFB8SIONAL  PREPARATION,  AND  TENURES. 

liberal  school  support  and  efficient  school  administration  are 
essential  in  a  progressive  school  S3^tem;  but  more  important  still  is 
a  well  educated,  professionally  trained  teaching  body.  The  profes- 
sional preparation  and  general  education  of  the  present  body  of 
Washmgton  teachers  are  discussed  in  the  foUowing  paragraphs. 

In  the  year  1912-13  the  common  schools  of  Washington  employed 
8,459  teacheis;  of  whom  6,795  were  women;  in  1913-14  the  number 
had  increased  to  8,639,  of  whom  6,928  were  women;  in  1914-15  there 
were  9,068,  of  whom  7,276  were  women. 

The  committee,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State  department 
of  education,  recently  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  teacher  in  service 
to  ascertain  the  preparation  each  had  had,  the  length  of  service,  and 
several  other  important  facts.  At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  report 
the  questionnaires  had  not  all  been  retiimed.  Final  tables  could  not 
therefore,  in  every  instance,  be  given.  However,  the  data  for  many 
counties  were  complete,  and  for  purposes  of  comparative  statistics 
the  figures  are  whoUy  satisfactory.  The  data  on  high  schools  also 
were  complete. 

According  to  the  returns  there  are  1,947  high-school  teachers,  987 
men  and  960  women;  1,737  teachers  of  one-room  schools  reported. 
This  number  should  probably  be  increased  to  about  1,800.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers  in  one-room  schools,  4,202  elementary  teachers 
reported.  This  number  should  probably  be  increased  to  about  5,500. 
The  total  of  these  three  groups  would  give  the  State  a  present  teach- 
ing force  of  about  9,248  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Of  more  importance  than  mere  numbers  is  the  kind  and  amoimt 
of  preparation  of  the  teachers  intrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
future  citizenry  of  the  State.  The*  study  has  disclosed  that  Wash- 
ington teachers  on  the  whole  are  better  prepared  for  their  profession 
than  teachers  in  many  other  States.  This  statement  refers  only  to 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  academic  and  professional  institutions, 
and  furnishes  no  final  criterion  of  the  absolute  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction  secured.  It  appears  from  Table  34  that  in  a  total  of 
1,737  teachers  of  one-room  schools  reporting,  1,158  have  some  profes- 
sional preparation  and  302  have  none.  This  is  set  forth  graphically  in 
figures  16  and  17  in  Section  III.  Professional  preparation,  as  the 
term  is  used  here,  ranges  from  attendance  at  a  university,  college, 
or  normal  school  for  one  or  more  summer  schools  to  graduation 
from  advanced  courses  in  these  schools.  Other  elementary  teachers 
make  a  better  showing,  only  5  per  cent  reporting  no  professional 
preparation. 
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Figures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
(Bulletin,  1914,  No.  49)  give  the  average  number  of  teachers  without 
any  professional  preparation  in  places  of  less  than  2,500  people,  as 
32.3  per  cent,  and  the  average  for  the  Western  Division  of  States  as 
22.9  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  is  not  unfavorable  to  Washington.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  Uiat  1  out  of  5  rural  teachers  and  1  out  of  20  other 
elementary  teachers  in  the  State  have  no  training  for  their  tasks,  and 


Fig.  4.— Rural  teachers  trained  in  Washington  institutions  and  institutions  of  other  States. 

a  still  larger  number  do  not  have  as  much  or  as  efficient  preparation 
as  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  State  occupies  a  unique  place  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  it 
has  been  able  to  depend  on  other  States  farther  east  to  prepare 
nearly  one-half  of  its  teaching  staff.  For  the  future  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  gradual  decline  in  this  supply  of  foreign-trained  teachers 
until  a  minimum  is  reached.  Teachers  from  the  older  States  are 
attracted  to  Washington  by  the  better  salaries  paid,  and  by  the 
apparently  greater  opportunities  for  winning  worthy  positions  in 
life.     Out  of  the  total  of  1,947  Washington  high-school  teachers,  949 
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have  had  all  their  preparation  in  other  States,  and  274  have 
attended  schools  both  outside  the  State  and  in  it,  while  only  606 
are  exclusively  from  Washington  institutions.  Probably  the  time 
is  at  hand  to  consider  carefiQly  the  conditions  under  which  extra- 
State  teachers  should  be  accredited  and  certificated.  Up  to  the 
present  their  influx  into  the  State  has  been  stimidating  to  tlie  home 
pioduot  and  has  given  the  young  State  better  teachers  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  received.  The  ratio  of  State  and  extra-State 
rural  and  other  elementary  teachers  is  seen  in  figures  4  and  5. 


Fio.  5.— Elemantary  teachers  (other  than  rural)  trained  In  Washington  Institutions  and  institutions  of 

other  States. 

Figures  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report^  show  certain  significant 
facts,  namely:  (1)  That  the  university  and  colleges  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  preparing  elementary-school  teachers,  a  task  for 
which  they  have  poor  facilities,  and  in  performing  which  they  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  the  normal  schools;  and  (2)  that  a  considerable 
number  of  teachers  find  their  way  into  the  service  from  the  uni- 
versity and  colleges  by  the  coimty-examination  route.  These  have 
had  no  professional  preparation  worth  mentioning.  The  report 
later  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  elementary  school 

>  Bee  Figures  16  and  17  In  Section  m;  alao  Table  34. 
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teachers  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  normal  schools.  For  this  thej 
are  better  adapted  than  the  colleges.  In  the  preceding  section  it  waa 
also  reconunended  that  the  colleges  should  be  discouraged  from  offer- 
ing courses  for  elementary  teachers.^ 

Figures  6  and  7  indicate  the  institutions  attended  by  rural  and 
other  elementary  teachers  one  tenn  or  more.  The  comparison  natu- 
rally favors  the  elementary  group.  Of  teachers  in  one-room  schools 
8.28  per  cent  have  had  elementary-school  preparation  only,  and  15.56 


Fia.  6.— lBStltuU(His  attended  one  term  or  more.    (Teachers  of  one-room  schools.) 

per  cent  high-school  preparation  only  (which  does  not  always  mean 
the  completion  of  high-school  courses).  Of  the  other  elemwitary 
teachers,  1.77  per  cent  report  elementary  preparation  only,  and  4.78 
per  cent  high-school  preparation  only.  While  conditions  in  regard 
to  the  academic  preparation  of  teachers  are  more  serious  in  some 
other  States,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  interests  of  its  children  Wash- 
ington can  not  continue  to  intrust  8  per  cent  of  its  one-room  schools 
to  teachers  whose  formal  training  has  not  extended  beyond  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  very  school  in  which  they  teach.    The  committee's  con- 

>  See  Clu  IX,  p.  112  et  seq. 
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ception  of  the  academic  and  professional  preparation  which  should  be 
required  of  all  teachers  is  set  forth  in  the  section  on  normal  schook. 
Figures  8  and  9  call  attention  to  another  serious  condition.  Too 
many  teachers,  once  they  are  certificated;  are  satisfied  to  remain 
scholasticaJly  in  stalu  quo.  For  example,  47.33  per  cent  of  teachers 
in  one-room  schools  and  about  one-third  of  the  other  elementary 
teachers  have  attended  no  educational  institutions  while  in  service. 
This  is  probably  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  exceptional  ease  with 


Fio.  7.-~Ii]8titittko8  attMided  one  term  or  more.    (Elementary  teaoherB  in  other  tbon  one-room  schools.) 

which  certificates  can  be  renewed  in  this  State.  As  a  remedy  the  com- 
mittee suggests  that  some  new  compulsory  plan  be  adopted  for 
the  further  training  of  all  teachers  while  in  service.  Such  a  plan 
can  advantageously  be  worked  out  by  the  normal  schools  in  coop- 
eration with  the  State  department  of  education.  (See  Section  III, 
p.  177  et  seq.) 

Long  tenure  is  an  indication  of  professionahzed  teaching.  The 
amateur  teacher  never  remains  long  in  the  profession  or  in  any  one 
place.    The  survey  has  disclosed  that  teacher  tenures  in  Washington 
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are  a  trifle  better  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Figures  10  and  11  give  the  teaching  experience  of  all  except  high« 
school  teachers.  They  show  (1)  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  teachers  in 
one-room  schools  do  not  teach  more  than  one  school  year,  and  that 
the  percentage  of  other  elementary  teachers  reporting  similarly  brief 
tenures  is  much  smaller;  (2)  that  one-third  of  the  rural  teachers  have 
taught  more  than  five  years,  and  that  fully  65  per  cent  of  other  ele- 
mentary teachers  teach  five  years  and  over. 


Fio.  8.— Per  cent  of  teachers  attending  InstitutiooB  while  In  aerrioe.   (One-room  teaohsi.) 

The  large  number  of  very  short  tenures  in  rural  schools  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  these  schools  alone  are  willing  to  accept  inexperienced 
teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  American  school 
system  that  the  rural  schools,  which,  with  the  new  demands,  are 
becoming  the  most  difficult  of  all  for  a  beginner,  should  continue  as 
practicing  grounds  for  all  kinds  of  apprentices.  The  cure  for  this 
defect  Hes  with  the  State.  Not  until  the  State  demands  a  specialized 
preparation  of  rural  teachers  will  the  practice  cease.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comparatively  large  number  continuing  in  the  profession 
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in  Washington  for  more  than  five  years  is  probably  due  to  the  good 
salaries  and  to  the  efforts  made  to  house  teachers  properly  by  pro- 
viding teachers'  cottages.  The  average  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
State  are  $105.79  for  men  and  $83.85  for  women.  The  remuneration 
is  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  State  long  and  effective  service. 

The  conditions  revealed  by  figures  12  and  13 ,  which  disclose  the 
longest  tenure  in  one  place,  are  similar  to  those  already  discussed. 
Long  tenure  in  one  place  is  held  to  be  of  such  importance  that  several 


Fio.  9.— Fer  cent  of  teachers  attending  institutions  while  in  service.    (Elementary  teachers  in  other  than 

one-room  schools.) 

States — ^notably  Wisconsin  and  Indiana — ^have  passed  laws  recently 
to  encourage  teachers  to  continue  indefinitely  in  the  same  community. 
These  laws  provide  that  the  State^  in  addition  to  the  salary  supplied 
by  the  commimity,  shall  pay  the  teacher  something  like  $5  monthly 
for  the  second  year,  $10  monthly  for  the  third  year,  and  $15  monthly 
for  each  subsequent  year.  A  penalty  clause  is  also  attached  to  pro- 
vide against  local  salary  reduction  to  offset  the  State's  contribution. 
Such  a  law  is  recommended  for  Washington. 
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Chapter  XV. 

SPECIAL  PREPARATION  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

The  educational  needs  of  rural-school  teachers  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  but  the  committee  belieyes  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  special  discussion. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  teachers  in  rural  schook  should  have  as 
much  general  education  and  professional  skill  as  teachers  in  the 
elementary  grades  of  the  city  schools.    In  addition  they  need  a 


Fia.  10.— Teaching  experience  in  years.    (Teachers  in  one-room  schools.) 

wider  range  of  knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  some  subjects  not 
necessary  for  the  success  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in 
the  city.  It  has  long  been  accepted  that  the  schools  must  give 
the  tools  of  learning — ^reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  elemen- 
tary geography — and  educate  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  To  direct  this  work  teachers  in  coimtry  and  city 
schools  need  practically  the  same  educational  preparation.  Human 
interests  and  the  fundamental  requirements  of  good  citizenship  are 
substantially  the  same  in  city  and  country.  But  it  is  now  agreed 
that  the  schools  must  also  prepare  children,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
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for  their  vocational  life,  and  the  demand  that  the  schools  shall  per-  " 
form  this  function  more  f xilly  grows  from  year  to  year. 

While  in  the  cities  the  occupations  of  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
more  varied  than  in  the  country,  the  division  of  labor  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  very  high  degree,  and  the  year's  work  of  very  many  people 
has  been  reduced  to  a  constant  repetition  of  a  few  simple  processes, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  which  may  be  learned  largely  by  imitation  and 
continued  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  without  any  very  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  fimdamental  principles  involved.    In  the 


Fio.  ll.~Total  teaching  exp«ri«iice  in  years.    (Elementary  teachers  in  other  than  one-room  schools. 

country,  on  the  contrary,  most  men  are  engaged  in  one  occupa- 
tion, that  of  farming,  and  most  women  in  making  and  caring 
for  their  country  homes.  In  neither  of  these  occupations  has  division 
of  labor  been  carried  very  far,  nor  do  they  readily  lend  themselves 
to  the  application  of  this  principle.  The  farmer  who  owns  the  farm 
which  be  cultivates  (86.3  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  State  of 
Washington  are  operated  by  their  owners,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral census  of  1910,  and  only  13.7  per  cent  are  operated  by  ten- 
ants) must,  in  order  to  do  his  work  intelligently  and  to  be  sure 
of  any  degree  of  success,  have  a  mastery  of  a  wide  range  of  very 
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different  processes  to  be  applied  under  varying  conditions  from 
day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season.  He  should  have  also  a 
working  Imowledge  of  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  soil,  of 
fertiUzing  and  the  means  of  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
of  plant  and  animal  life,  of  plant  and  animal  breeding,  of  methods 
of  tillage,  and  of  harvesting,  preserving,  and  storing  crops  of  many 
kinds,  of  feeding  and  caring  for  different  kinds  of  animals,  of 
plant  and  animal  diseases,  of  the  operation,  care,  and  repairing 
of  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  of  such  engineering  as  is  required  in 


Fia.  12.-'Loiige8t  taaure  in  one  place.    (Teachers  In  one-room  schools.) 

road  building,  terracing,  draining,  and  irrigating,  and  in  controlling 
small  streams,  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  marketing  and  many 
forms  of  rural  economy,  of  the  elementary  principles  of  forestry, 
and  of  such  forms  of  architecture,  carpentry,  and  stone  and  brick 
masonry  as  are  necessary  for  planning  and  building  houses,  bams, 
silos,  sheds,  fences,  and  gates/ 

The  task  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  to  make  the  country  home  sani- 
tary, convenient,  comfortable— a  fit  place  for  herself  and  her  hus- 
band to  Uve  in  happily  and  for  their  children  to  be  bom  and 
reared  in.     In  this  she  can  not  have  the  help  of  sanitary  inspec-' 
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tors  and  other  useful  i^ents  of  the  more  complex  urban  commu- 
nities. She  must  know  how  to  select  and  prepare  a  wholesome, 
balanced  ration  for  the  members  of  her  family,  how  to  clothe 
ihem  most  suitably  and  economically,  how  to  care  for  the  health 
of  herself  and  her  children  without  tJie  constant  help  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  how  to  guide  her  cl^ldren  in  their  early  mental  and 
moral  development.  She  must  also  know  how  to  buy  and  sell  to 
advantage  a  large  variety  of  produce  and  household  necessities, 
how  to  care  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  and  poultry.    She 


Fxo.  13.— Longest  tenure  in  one  place.    (Elementary  teachers  in  other  than  one-room  schools.) 

should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  general  operation  of  the 
farm  as  will  enable  her  to  sympathize  with  her  husband's  work 
and  to  advise  him  in  it;  an^  it  is  always  possible  that  she  may 
be  left  the  task  of  managing  the  farm  alone  and  that  the  living 
and  education  of  her  children  may  depend  upon  her  ability  to  do 
so  successfully.  All  these  things  need  to  be  known  by  the  farmer 
and  the  farmer's  wife,  not  only  in  process  but  also  in  principle, 
since  through  a  knowledge  of  principles  alone  can  one  work  intel- 
ligently under  ever-changing  conditions. 
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Only  a  small  per  cent  of  country  boys  and  girls  of  Washington  as 
yet  go  through  the  high  schools.  Therefore,  whatever  the  schools 
are  to  do  toward  teaching  them  or  putting  them  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing these  principles  and  practices  of  their  vocational  life  must  be  done 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

If  the  rural  schools  are  to  teach  what  country  people  need  to 
know,  the  teachers  of  these  rural  schools  must  Imow  these  things 
also,  and  know  how  to  teach  them,  and  the  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  are  educated  and  trained  must  prepare  for  this  work.  It 
may  be  a  large  and  difficult  task,  but  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it. 
It  must  be  met  squarely^  or  else  the  rural  schools  will  fail  in  this 
very  important  function,  demanded  by  modem  life  and  changing 
social  ideals.  To  prepare  teachers  for  rural  elementary  schools, 
therefore,  normal  schools  should  give  more  extended  and  more 
practical  courses  in  all  the  sciences  that  pertain  to  country  life. 
For  this  they  need  larger  equipment  of  laboratories  and  sufficient 
land  for  cultivation  of  farm  crops,  produce,  and  vegetables  to 
enable  them  to  demonstrate  the  more  important  processes  of 
farming,  gardening,  and  fruit  growing.  Each  normal  school  should 
also  have  the  use  of  a  house  to  be  fitted  up  and  kept  as  a  model 
country  home.  It  should  have  the  use  of  one  or  more  rural  schools 
to  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  into  model  schools  for  observation 
and  practice,  and  should  put  itself  and  its  students  into  close  touch 
with  as  many  schools  as  may  be  reached  by  any  practicable  means  of 
transportation.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  preparing  teachers  for 
rural  schools  need  not  be  very  large,  but  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  provided  as  early  as  possible.  Already  something  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  at  each  of  the  normal  schools,  but  not 
enough  at  any  one  of  them. 

All  persons  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools  should  be  encour- 
aged to  remain  through  the  entire  three  years  of  the  normal-school 
course,  as  recommended  later  in  this  report.^  Those  who  leave  at  the 
end  of  two  years  should  be  expected  to  continue  their  studies  in 
the  vocational  side  of  their  work  and  to  return  from  time  to  time 
to  the  normal  schools  for  further  instruction.  Since  approximately 
half  of  the  elementary  teachers  of  the  State  are  in  rural  schools, 
and  all  of  these  must  be  vocational  teachers  to  some  extent  at  least, 
this  special  preparation  of  rural  teachers  should  be  accepted  by  the 
normal  schools  as  a  large  and  important  part  of  their  work.^ 

»  See  Section  III,  p.  177  et  seq. 

>  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  special  teachers  of  gardening  In  city  schools,  gardening  to  be  done  in 
both  school  gardens  and  at  the  homes  of  the  ohJldron,  in  both  cases  under  the  direction  of  the  school. 
As  this  is  a  valuable  phase  of  educational  work  for  city  children,  and  since  the  demand  for  teachers  to 
direct  such  work  will  probably  be  permanent,  the  normil  schools  might  well  make  provisions  for  their 
preparation.  This  might  easily  be  done  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  in  agricul- 
ture. The  State  college  might  also  prepare  teachers  for  this  work  through  the  cooperation  of  its  departments 
of  agriculture  and  education. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  WASHINGTON  TEACHERS. 

Public-school  teachers  in  Washington  are  certificated  in  several 
different  ways.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  authorized  by 
law  to  issue  certificates  and  diplomas.  City  schools  issue  high-school, 
grammar-school,  primary,  and  special  certificates;  and  the  county 
superintendents  issue  temporary  and  special  certificates.  The  maj  ority 
of  the  public-school  teachers,  however,  are  certified  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  office  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent issues  several  thousand  certificates  annually.  The  centrali- 
zation of  certification  through  the  superintendent's  office  on  the 
basis  of  State-wide  examination  makes  for  imiformity  and  fairness. 
Nevertheless,  the  Washington  system  has  serious  defects  which  should 
be  remedied.  These  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  method  of  certification  since  it  was  first  estab- 
ished. 

The  following  are  the  ''common-school  certificates"  issued  by 
State  authority: 

(a)  Third-grade  certificates; 

(b)  Second-grade  certificates; 

(c)  First-grade  primary  certificates; 

(d)  -First-grade  certificates; 

(e)  Professional  certificates; 
(/)  Permanent  certificates; 

1.  Permanent  first-grade  primary  certificates; 

2.  Permanent  first-grade  certificates; 

3.  Permanent  professional  certificates; 
ig)  Life  certificates. 

The  third-grade  certificate  is  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  issued 
by  the  State.  It  may  be  procured  by  any  person  18  years  of  age  who 
has  passed  an  examination  in  the  common-school  subjects,  with 
minimum  grades  of  70  per  cent  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  60 
per  cent  in  reading,  penmanship  and  punctuation,  United  States 
history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  theory  and  art  of  teach- 
ing, orthography,  and  Washington  Manual.  Almost  any  person 
coming  out  of  the  elementary  schools  can  get  a  third-grade  certificate 
by  doing  a  small  amoimt  of  outside  reading.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  State's  history,  when  teachers  were  few  and  difficult  to  obtain, 
such  certificates  were  necessary ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  It  is 
shown  elsewhere  (p.  177etseq.)  that  the  professional  schools  of  the  State 
and  other  States  should  hereafter  be  able  to  supply  enough  profes- 
sionally prepared  teachers  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
recruits  of  low-grade  certification. 

46564<>— 16 10 
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A  large  number  of  the  holders  of  these  third-grade  certificates  are 
employed  in  the  one-room  rural  schools  of  the  State,  and  far  too 
many  find  service  in  the  other  elementary  schools.  In  a  total  of 
lj737  teachers  in  one-room  schools  reporting  to  the  conmiittee  (see 
fig.  14),  20.07  percent  hold  third-grade  certificates,  while  in  a  total 
of  4,269  other  elementary  teachers  (see  fig.  15)  a  little  more  than  3 
per  cent  have  similar  certificates. 

The  most  unfortunate  feature  of  the  law  relating  to  certification  is 
that  third-grade  certificates  may,  in  actual  fact,  become  permanent 


Fig.  14.~Washfzigton  oertifloatlon.    (One-room  rural  teaohers.) 

certificates  if  the  holder  takes  advantage  of  paragraph  316,  article  1 
of  the  school  code.  Teachers  who  are  able  to  make  their  third- 
grade  certificates  permanent  imder  this  ^'90  per  cent  clause"  should 
be  encouraged  to  secure  a  higher  form  of  certificate.*  However,  as 
has  been  implied  above,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  third-grade 
certificates  are  no  longer  necessary  in  this  State.  It  recommends  that 
they  be  discontinued  at  an  early  date. 

^  See  table  of  examlnatioii  for  teaohers'  oortifleattf,  p.  148. 
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Respectively  43.7  per  cent  and  28.6  per  cent  of  rural  and  other  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  State  teach  on  the  second-grade  certificate. 
The  subjects  required  are  the  same  as  for  the  third-grade  with  the 
addition  of  music,  but  the  standing  required  on  examination  is 
higher.  The  second-grade  certificate  should  be  the  lowest  grade  of 
certificate  granted  hereafter,  but  the  law  under  which  it  is  renewed 
should  be  modified.    The  act  reads: 

ThiB  certificate  shall  be  valid  for  two  years,  but  may  be  renewed  if,  during  the  life 
of  the  certificate,  the  holder  has  complied  with  any  one  of  the  following  conditions, 


Fio.  15.— Washington  certification.   (Elementary  teachers  in  other  than  one-room  schools.) 

to  wit:  (1)  An  attendance  of  one  semester  at  an  accredited  school  of  higher  education 
or  of  six  wee\B  at  an  accredited  summer  school  when  satisfactory  work  was  done  in 
three  subjects  and  certified  to  by  the  principal  of  such  school.  (2)  Upon  16  months  of 
Bucceflsful  teaching. 

The  renewal  condition  based  on  professional  study  in  a  school  of 
higher  education  is  excellent  and  should  be  the  only  basis  for  renewing 
the  certificate,  at  least  until  the  State  can  see  its  way  clear  to  organize 
a  thorough-going  system  for  the  further  training  of  teachers  in 
service.^     Renewal  ^'upon  16  months  of  successful  teaching''  is  of 


>  See  proposals  made  in  Section  in,  p.  180  et  seq. 
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doubtful  value,  for  no  supervising  officer  will  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
such  renewal,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

No  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  instruct  in  the  new  vocational 
subjects  and  the  other  subjects  which  have  recently  come  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  in  the  curricula  of  modern  schools  who  has  not 
himself  been  examined  in  these  subjects.  Such  is  not  the  case  under 
the  laws  of  Washington.  Many  teachers  are  at  the  present  time 
obUged  to  instruct  in  subjects  with  which  they  have  little 
acquaintance  and  in  which  they  have  not  been  examined.  The 
examination  schedules  for  practically  all  the  certificates  issued  under 
State  authority  are  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  traditional 
courses  of  study.  This  appears  from  the  analysis  made  by  the  State 
board  of  examiners  set  forth  below: 

Examination  schedules  for  teaehers"  certificates. 


Subjects  for  examina- 
tion. 


All  grades  of  90  per  cent 
or  above  on  a  valid 
oertiflcate  issued  by 
this  department  or 
obtained  during  life 
of  such  certificate 
will  be  accepted  so 
long  as  applicant  has 
a  certificate  in  full 
force. 


Grade  of  certificate  and  length  of  validity. 


TempcHtury. 


No  examination 
required;  see 
rules  of  State 
board  of  educa- 
tion, Circular  10, 
sent  upon  appli- 
cation. 


Third 
(1  year). 


Second 
(2  years). 


Reading,   gram- 
mar,    penman-  < 
ship  and  puno-  i 
tuation,  history 
of  United  States, ' 
physiology  and 
hygiene,    arlth-  ' 
metlc,     geogra-  > 
phy,  tneory  and 
art  of  teaching, 
orthography, 
Washington 
State  Manual. 


Same  as  third 
grade,  and  mu- 
sic. 


First  primary 
(5  years). 


Same    as    second 

rie,  and  anv 
of  the  fol- 
lowing: j^fttun 
study,  drai 
literature,  phi 
cal  geograpiiT, 
psychology,  htt- 
tory  of  education. 


Subjects  for  examina- 
tion. 

Orade  of  oertiflcate  and  length  of  validity. 

First 
(5  years). 

Professional 
(6  years). 

Life,    unless    re- 
voked for  cause. 

Permanent,  unless 
revoked  for  cause. 

All  grades  of  90  per  cent 
or  above  on  a  valid 
certificate  issued  by 
this  department   or 
obtained  during  life 
of    such    certificate 
will  be  accepted  so 
long  as  applicant  has 
a  certificate  in  full 
force. 

Same   as   second 
grade,  and  any 
4    of    the    fol- 
lowing: Physics 
literature,  alge- 
bra,     physical 
geography,  bot- 
any, psychology. 

Same     as     flj:st 
grade,  and  anv 
5    of    the    fol- 
lowing not  taken 
in    securing    a 
first-grade  cer- 
tificate:    Plane 
geometry,  geol- 
ogy,      botany. 
Koology,      civil 
government, 
psychology,  his- 
tory  of  educa-. 
tion,  bookkeep- 
ing,     composi- 
tion, general  his- 
tory,       Latin,  ; 
German,  politi- 
cal economy. 

Same      as     first 
grade,  and  any 
10  of  the  follow- 
ing not  taken  in 
securing  a  flrst- 
grade    certifi- 
cate: Plane  ge- 
ometry,     geol- 
ogy,      botany. 
Boology,      civil 
government, 
psychology,  his- 
ory   of  educa- 
tion, bookkeep- 
big,      composi- 
tion, general  his- 
tory,       Latin, 
German,  politi- 
cal economy. 

First-grade  and 
professional  oer- 
tiflcates  may  be 
made  permanent 
without  addi- 
tiofnal  examina- 
tion. 

• 

Attention  is  caUed  to  the  fact  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  certifi- 
cates requires  examination  in  the  modern  vocational  subjects,  and 
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yet  the  outlined  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  adopted  February  21,  1910,  includes  manual  training 
and  household  economics  one  hour  per  week  throughout  the  eighth 
grade,  and  forestry,  agriculture,  or  horticulture  three  days  per  week 
in  the  same  year.  In  addition,  nature  study  is  given  in  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  manners  and  morals  are  included  as  a  general 
exercise  throughout  the  year. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  examination  schedules  be 
thoroughly  revised  to  conform  to  the  work  actually  required  of  the 
teachers  in  the  schools. 

It  was  disclosed  above  that  fully  one-fifth  of  all  the  rural  and  other 
elementary-school  teachers  in  the  State  have  no  professional  prepa- 
ration. A  large  number  of  these  persons  have  gained  whatever 
knowledge  they  may  possess  about  the  business  of  teaching  from 
pedago^cal  books,  from  brief  summer  institutes,  and  experimentation, 
in  the  classroom.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  facilities  for 
the  training  of.  teachers  provided  within  the  State,  together  with  the 
supply  of  professionally  prepared  teachers  coming  to  Washingtoa 
from  other  States,  are  now  adequate  to  warrant  the  imposition  of  a 
minimum  professional  requirement  for  all  public-school  teachers. 
Other  States,  for  example  Nebraska  and  Missouri,  have  laws  to 
this  effect.  Washington  might  well  follow  thehr  lead.  If  it  should 
see  fit  to  do  so,  the  plan  adopted  should  give  the  teachers  in  the  field 
ample  time  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  In  order  to  work  no 
hardship  on  anyone,  five  or  six  years  from  the  time  the  act  is  passed 
might  be  allowed  in  which  to  procure  the  required  professional  prepa- 
ration. But  for  specific  recommendations  as  to  legislation,  see  Section 
III,  pp.  177  and  180. 

The  schools  suffer  probably  as  much  from  the  insufficient  academic 
preparation  of  the  teachers  as  from  any  other  cause.  The  tradi- 
tional elementary  curriculum  does  not  furnish  either  the  broad  culture 
or  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  essential  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  modern  civilization.  No  person  whose  academic  preparation 
is  limited  to  the  elementary  school  has  a  sufficient  foundation  on 
which  to  build  his  teaching  career.  Indeed,  graduation  from  an  ac- 
credited four-year  high  school  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  minimum 
requirement  for  aJl  the  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  coiomittee  that  within  a  reasonable  time  no  person  should  be 
granted  a  teacher's  certificate  who  is  not  a  graduate  from  a  four-year 
high  school.  As  in  the  case  of  professional  preparation  discussed 
above,  teachers  should  be  allowed  ample  time  to  meet  this  additional 
requirement.  The  necessary  legislative  provisions  are  suggested  in 
Section  III,  p.  177,  et  seq. 
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Chapter  XVDL 

INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  committee  regrets  that  it  has  been  imable,  by  reason  of  the 
limited  time  at  its  disposal,  to  study  at  first  hand  the  content  of  the 
public-school  courses  and  the  methods  and  quaUty  of  instruction; 
for  these  matters  f urnish;  after  all,  the  final  evidence  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Under  the  circumstances  the  brief  discussion  in 
this  chapter  is  necessarily  based  on  documentary  evidence  mainly. 

Thecommon-acliool  course  of  study. — ^The  course  adopted  in  1910  for 
the  rural  and  graded  elementary  schools  of  the  State  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  fundamental  studies,  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
jects of  great  instructional  and  inspirational  value,  such  as  history 
and  mythology,  geography,  Uterature,  nature  study  and  agriculture, 
and  manual  arts.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
teachers  are  not  examined  in  all  the  subjects  they  are  expected  to 
teach.  The  extent  to  which  teachers  are  actually  unprepared  in  cer- 
tain common-school  subjects  is  indicated  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  however,  that  of  the  teachers  in  one-room 
schools  264  teach  agriculture,  85  manual  training,  86  music  and  draw- 
ing, 71  high-school  subjects,  41  history  and  civics,  without  preparation. 
Table  37  contains  a  similar  statement  with  regard  to  the  defective 
preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  reports,  the  nimabers  given  probably  represent  only 
a  small  part  of  the  teachers  who  are  actually  without  preparation  in 
the  subjects  listed. 

The  people  of  the  open  country  and  rural-minded  villages  need  their 
own  pecuhar  preparation  for  successfid  Uving.  The  course  of  study 
in  use  in  Washington  and  in  many  other  States  is  based  largely  on 
urban  needs  and  on  tradition.  Some  agriculture  and  some  manual  arts 
have  been  added  recently  to  the  already  crowded  course,  much  as  a 
patch  is  applied  to  an  old  garment.  What  is  needed  is  to  renew  the 
woof  and  the  warp  of  the  cloth,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  to  have  the 
new  subject  matter  permeate  the  whole  course  of  study  as  yeast 
leavens  an  entire  lump.  The  revitaUzed  rural-school  cmriculum 
must  be  based  on  what  the  farmer  and  his  wife  ought  to  know.  In 
this  way  only  can  Washington  expect  to  develop  its  greatest  resource, 
the  land.  Even  such  a  course  of  study  will  not  and  should  not  keep 
all  the  people  on  the  land.  Those  who  are  innately  city-minded  will 
inevitably  find  their  way  to  town.  But  the  solution  of  the  greatest 
problem  in  this  State — the  rural  or  agricultural  problem — ^must  lie 
largely  in  providing  for  the  rural  schools  a  course  of  study  espe- 
cially adapted  to  rural  needs,  and  in  permitting  no  one  to  teach  in 
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rural  districts  who  has  not  been  specifically  prepared  for  this  kind 
of  work.  ' 

The  conunittee  recommends  that  a  thoroughgoing  study  be  made 
of  the  rural-school  curriculum  in  the  State,  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
nonessentials  and  substituting  instead  those  modem  educational 
elements  necessary  to  prepare  people  to  Uve  contented  and  remunera- 
tive Uves  in  farm  conmiunities.  The  obligation  of  the  normal, 
schools  to  provide  special  courses  for  persons  preparing  to  be  rural 
teachers  is  discussed  in  Section  III  (p,  181). 
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SUMMARY    OF   RECOMMENDATIONS    DEALING    WITH    THE    PUBUC- 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  A  comparative  study  of  State  systems  of  taxation  to  ascertain  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  for  scaling  up  the  State  and  county  taxes 
levied  in  Washington. 

2.  A  revision  of  the  system  of  apportioning  the  current  State  school 
fund  and  the  county  fund. 

3.  A  revision  of  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  county  superin- 
tendents. 

4.  The  provision  of  professional  supervision  in  rural  communities 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  counties  for  supervision  purposes. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  long  teaching  tenures  by  supplementing 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  years  taught  in  the  satne  community. 

6.  The  aboUtion  of  third-grade  certificates. 

7.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  renewing  second-grade  cer- 
tificates until  such  certificates  are  finally  discontinued. 

8.  The  revision  of  the  examination  schedules  for  the  several  kinds 
of  certificates. 

9.  The  establishment  of  minimum  professional  requirements  for  all 
persons  teaching  in  this  State. 

10.  The  estabUshment  of  minimxmi  academic  requirements  for  all 
persons  teaching  in  this  State. 

11.  The  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  common-school  course  of 
study,  and  the  adoption  of  a  distinctively  rural  course  of  study  for 
schools  of  the  open  country. 


SECTION  IK— THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Chapter  XVin. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  State  nonnal  schools  of  Washington  are,  in  law  and  common 
practice,  an  integral  part  of  the  State  system  of  higher  education. 
Their  function  in  this  system  should  properly  be  determined  by 
State  needs  rather  than  by  sectional  or  local  desires.  Ekiuca- 
tion  is  the  business  of  the  State.  The  institutions  in  which  its 
teachers  are  prepared  are  supported  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  State,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  demand  that  these 
institutions  be  so  administered  as  to  give  to  the  people  the  largest 
possible  returns  in  well-prepared  teachers,  without  waste  of  fimds 
or  needless  duplication  of  courses  and  expensive  equipment.  To 
the  attainment  of  this  end  the  special  fields  of  the  nonnal  schools  and 
also  of  the  departments  of  education  at  the  University  of  Washing-r 
ton  and  the  Washington  State  College  must  be  clearly  defined. 

With  respect  to  the  sphere  of  the  normal  schools  the  State  code 
provides  (sec.  11,  par.  57,  ch.  2)  that: 

The  State  board  of  education  ahall  prescribe  courses  of  study  for  the  normal  schools 
of  the  State  as  foUows:  (1)  An  elementary  course  of  two  years;  (2)  a  secondary  course 
of  two  years;  (3)  advanced  courses  of  two  and  three  years;  (4)  a  complete  course  of 
five  years;  (5)  an  advanced  course  of  one  year  for  graduates  from  coUeges  and  uni- 
vexaities.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses,  a  student 
shall  be  awarded  an  appropriate  certificates  or  diploma  as  follows:  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  course,  a  certificate  to  be  known  as  an  elementary  normal 
school  certificate,  which  shall  authorize  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  elementary  school 
for  a  period  of  two  years;  upon  the  completion  of  the  secondary  course,  a  certificate 
to  be  known  as  a  secondary  normal  school  certificate,  which  shall  authorize  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  three  years;  upon  the 
completion  of  any  advanced  course,  a  diploma  to  be  known  as  a  normal  school  diploma, 
which  shall  authorize  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  taught  successfully  for 
three  yeans  such  person  shall  receive  a  Ufe  diploma  countersigned  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction. 

Under  the  code,  therefore,  only  elementary  certificates  limit  the 
holders  to  service  in  the  elementary  schools.  All  other  certificates 
authorize  the  holders  to  teach  in  the  "common  schools''  of  the 
Stat«,  which   (sec.  1,  par.  1,  ch.  1)  include  '*high  and  elementary 
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schools,  schools  for  special  help  and  discipline,  schools  or  depart- 
ments for  special  instruction." 

On  the  other  hand  the  State  board  of  education — in  which  is 
vested  the  power  to  examine  and  accredit  secondary  schools,  as  well 
as  to  prescribe  the  courses  of  study  for  the  normal  schools,  and  to 
investigate  and  approve  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  and  gradu- 
ation from  the  normal  schools — can  to  some  extent  limit  the  force 
of  the  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas.  By  action  taken 
at  a  meeting  held  December  29,  1010,  the  State  board  virtually 
excluded  normal-school  graduates  from  teaching  in  fully  accredited 
high  schools.    An  excerpt  from  the  minutes  reads: 

No  school  shall  be  accredited  which  does  not  have  three  or  more  teachers  givixig 
their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  instruction.  The  scholastic  preparation  of  any  hi^- 
school  teacher  shall  be  such  as  to  especially  qualify  him  to  give  instruction  in  the 
subjects  which  he  teaches.  The  minimum  scholastic  attainment,  except  for 
teachers  of  special  subjects,  should  be  graduation  from  a  standard  college,  except  in 
the  case  of  instructors  who,  by  reason  of  native  ability,  experience,  and  scholastic 
training,  are  considered  by  the  inspector  as  having  qualifications  equivalent  to  such 
graduation.  In  no  case  shall  the  State  board  accept  the  work  of  an  instructor  who 
shall  have  scholastic  training  lees  than  graduation  from  the  advanced  coune  of  the 
State  normal  schools  of  Washington  or  its  equivalent;  Provided^  That  this  rule  shall 
not  disqualify  any  teacher  employed  in  hig^-achool  work  in  this  State  prior  to  January 
1, 1911. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  present  status  of  the  Washington 
State  normal  schools  and  suggesting  changes  of  policy,  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  lay  down  a  few  general  premises  bearing  upon  the 
fundamental  purposes  and  limitations  of  all  normal  schools. 

The  first  efforts  to  prepare  elementary  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  were  made  about  75  years  ago  in  New  York  State, 
which  subsidized  a  few  of  its  private  academies  for  this  important  task. 
Shortly  afterwards  Massachusetts  and  other  States  began  to  prepare 
elementary  and  grammar  school  teachers  in  the  first  regular  normal 
schools.  At  that  time  teachers  needed  for  the  academies  (there 
being  practically  no  other  high  schools)  were  trained  for  the  most 
part  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  policy  thus  established 
has  been  adhered  to  consistently  down  to  the  present  time  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country.  The  replies  to  a  recent  ques- 
tionnaire on  normal-school  functions  show  that  all  the  normal 
schools  in  New  England  and  New  York  and  practically  all  in  j^enn- 
sylvania  confine  their  energies  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
schools  below  high-school  rank,  leaving  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers  to  the  departments  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  West  the  nonnal  schools  have  generally 
developed  contemporaneously  with  the  State  universities  and  colleges 
and  have  often  become  weU  established  as  the  chief  institutions  for 
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teacher  training',  while  the  tmiversities  were  struggling  to  lay  good 
foundations  for  college  courses  in  arts  and  sciences.  In  some  of 
these  States  the  nonnal  schools  have  developed  into  colleges  of 
education,  competing  for  prestige  and  patronage  with  the  schools 
of  education  in  the  universities  and  colleges. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economical  and  effective  use  of  the 
State's  educational  machinery,  the  policy  represented  by  the  north- 
eastern States  is  unquestionably  the  wiser  one.  The  teaching  force 
and  physical  equipment  of  normal  schools  all  over  the  country 
have  been  selected  and  the  general  professional  atmosphere  devel- 
oped with  a  view  to  one  paramount  purpose,  namely,  the  training 
of  elementary  teachers.  Whatever  the  ambitions  of  certain  insti- 
tutions, the  momentum  of  the  normal  school  is  in  this  direction. 
The  peculiar  and  exacting  nature  of  this  task  prevents  the  suc- 
cessful adaptation  of  the  nonnal  school  to  secondary  ends.  The 
committee's  dictiun  on  this  point  is  based  on  the  study  of  many 
nonnal  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  convinced  that 
not  until  the  normal  schools  of  a  State  have  completely  fulfilled 
their  major  function,  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  may 
they  profitably  devote  their  surplus  energies  and  equipment  to  pre- 
paring teachers  for  higher  schools*.  Normal  schools  have  not  satisfied 
this  major  function  so  long  as  the  State  is  obliged  to  draw  for  part  of 
its  teachers  upon  the  professionally  unprepared,  who  enter  the  service 
by  the  examination  route,  or  so  long  as  the  nonnal  schools  are  unable 
to  give  a  specialized  preparation  to  both  rural  and  other  elementary 
teachers. 

Moreover,  certain  other  considerations  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  physical  equipment  required  in  preparing  teachers  for  elemen- 
tary schools  is  comparatively  inexpensive;  but  the  laboratories  and 
other  equipment  needed  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools  are 
much  more  costly.  For  a  normal  school  to  provide  facilities  for 
higher  teacher  training  often  entails  an  expense  out  of  proportion 
to  the  results  attained.  Schools  which  embark  upon  this  enterprise 
generally  fall  victims  also  to  another  tendency  equally  calculated  to 
defeat  their  main  purpose.  The  attention  of  the  stronger  members 
of  their  staffs  is  concentrated  upon  a  small  group  of  advanced 
students  while  the  younger  pupils  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  less 
efiicient  instructors. 

A  point  may  be  reached  in  the  growth  of  any  nonnal  school  when 
very  great  numbers  of  students  result  in  loss  of  efficiency  through 
crowded  classes,  overworked  instructors,  and  particularly  through 
strained  training-school  facihties.  In  no  school  is  the  intimate 
touch  of  instructor  and  student  so  important  as  in  the  nonnal  school. 
France  limits  its  normal-school  attendance  to  about  100  students  per 
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school;  Denmark  has  20  normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers,  the 
attendance  at  any  one  seldom  reaching  100  students.  Similar  con- 
ditions prevail  in  other  European  countries. 

The  school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Washington  antedates 
the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools;  but  so  great  has  been  the 
pressure  of  the  other  activities  in  this  institution  and  in  the  State 
college  that  until  recently  educational  courses  have  not  had  much 
opportimity  for  development.  Even  yet  the  facilities  for  practice 
teaching  are  meager  and  must  be  greatly  improved  if  the  univer- 
sity and  college  are  to  give  adequate  preparation  to  high-school 
teachers.  Meanwhile  EUensburg  and  Cheney  State  Normal  Schools 
were  established  and  more  recently  the  school  at  Bellingham.  The 
normal  schools  have  devoted  most  of  their  energies  to  the  elementary 
school  field;  although  quite  a  niunber  of  graduates  have  gone  into 
important  high-school  positions  and  supervisory  work.  The  time  is 
now  evidently  at  hand  when  the  State  must  determine  whether  these 
schools  shall  be  permitted  to  develop  into  teachers'  colleges — free  to 
prepare  teachers  of  all  kinds — or  shall  be  limited  to  a  definite  field. 
In  the  following  chapters  the  committee  sets  forth  its  findings, 
based  on  a  study  of  the  three  normal  schools  and  the  present  need 
for  well-trained  teachers  in  the  State. 


Chapter  XEL 

TEACHERS  TRAINED  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  table,  in  addition  to  other  interesting  information, 
gives  in  column  5  the  amount  spent  for  normal  schools  for  each  100 
children  of  school  age,  and  in  colmnn  6  the  amoimt  spent  for 
normal  schools  for  each  SI, 000  spent  for  public  schools  in  all  the 
States.  It  appears  that  Washington  ranks  fifth  in  column  5  and 
twenty-seventh  in  colimin  6.  The  State  is  liberal  in  its  support  of 
normal  schools,  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  mmiber  of  children  to 
be  served.  Compared  with  the  support  given  the  other  parts  of  the 
public-school  system,  however,  the  normal  schools  are  not  very 
generously  supported. 
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Table  38. — Value  of  property  in  the  various  States — Expenditwres  for  normal  schools^ 


states. 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampdiire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connectlout 

New  YOTk 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigao 

WisG(nisin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia. 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Oeorfda 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Waahhigton 

Oreeon 

California 


Number 

Total 
value  of 

P£pp«Jy 

in  mil- 
lions 

Value  of 
property 

for  each 
child  5  to 

18vears 
of  Aim 

Number 
of  adults 
for  each 
lOOchil. 
drenSto 
18  years 

of  men 
21  years 
and  over 
for  each 
lOOohil- 
dren5to 

(1913). 

of  age 
(1910). 

18vears 
of  age 
(1910). 

1,030 

85,900 

241 

120 

613 

6,300 

262 

123 

407 

9,500 

237 

119 

5,753 

7,300 

246 

116 

803 

6,600 

231 

HI 

3^ 

7,900 

231 

115 

21,913 

9,900 

239 

117 

6,362 

8,100 

222 

110 

14,137 

6,900 

208 

105 

8,552 

7,300 

227 

113 

4,051 

7,200 

211 

106 

14,596 

10,000 

213 

108 

5,169 

7,100 

214 

100 

4,282 

6,400 

183 

93 

5,267 

8,900 

185 

99 

7,437 

12,700 

196 

98 

5,646 

,S'*» 

195 

98 

2,088 

10,900 

160 

93 

1,331 

7,500 

175 

96 

3,806 

10,700 

182 

95 

4,394 

9,400 

190 

98 

204 

5,700 

215 

107 

2,002 

5,700 

196 

94 

2,175 

3,400 

153 

74 

2,180 

6,800 

161 

84 

1,745 

2,200 

133 

63 

1,301 

2,500 

124 

58 

2,299 

2,600 

137 

66 

1,016 

4,300 

105 

87 

2,152 

3,100 

160 

79 

1,834 

2,700 

152 

74 

2,050 

2,900 

138 

67 

1,306 

2,100 

160 

65 

2,067 

3,800 

144 

70 

6,552 

6,000 

142 

72 

1,758 

3,400 

139 

70 

4,321 

7,300 

145 

78 

1,113 

12,300 

261 

165 

345 

10,200 

269 

179 

2,286 

11,100 

231 

125 

502 

4,700 

162 

88 

487 

8,600 

213 

129 

735 

6,300 

100 

85 

441 

28,400 

209 

180 

501 

5,900 

190 

113 

3,065 

10,400 

255 

151 

1,843 

11,100 

253 

148 

8,023 

15,500 

301 

109 

Amount 

spent  for 

normal 

sdiools 

for  each 

lOOchil- 

dren5to 

18  vears 

oiage 

(1913-14). 


$77.57 
46.95 
23.89 
6L71 
50.71 
47.35 
22.41 
22.63 
12.53 

8.18 
20.88 
43.36 
61.14 
157.41 
48.50 

4.40 
39.22 
93.72 
85.95 
77.75 
66.28 


14.07 
36.16 
42.46 
23.46 
23.32 
18.30 


23.74 
21.16 
14.77 
7.04 
18.57 
19.89 
16.60 
36.86 

64.77 


19.36 

62.44 

210.30 


93.09 

90.19 

26.05 

10&66 


Amount 

spent  for 

norma] 

schools 

for  each 

81,000 

spent  for 
public 
schools 

(19U-13)r» 


$25. 

25 

10 

19 

25 

16. 

8 

8^ 

5 

«S 

14 
20> 
5& 
17 
S2 
2T 
47 
34 
28. 
24 


10 
28- 
35 
37 

21 


24 
26 
20 
18 
15 
14 
21 
34 

9 


0 
52 
52 


24 
10 
»0 

la 


I  Cents  not  included.  * 

*  Amounts  spent  for  public  normal  education  not  included. 

*  Recent  reorganization  accounts  for  low  figures. 

Several  questions  will  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  citizen. 
Does  the  State  get  proportionately  good  returns  from  its  invest- 
ment I  Are  the  teachers  trained  in  the  normal  schools  fitted  to  serve 
the  farmers'  and  the  fruit  growers'  children  as  well  as  the  children 
of  merchants  and  bankers?  All  the  people  of  Washington  help  to 
maintain  the  schools  and  the  children  of  all  the  people  should  have 
equal  opportimities  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  State's  investment . 
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The  section  on  the  public-school  system  gives  in  detail  an  analysis  of 
the  number  and  kind  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
State.  In  1914-15,  9,068  teachers  were  required  for  the  rural,  other 
elementary,  and  high  schools.  The  salaries  paid  are  attractive,  in 
1914-15  averaging  $105.79  per  month  for  male  teachers  and  $83.85 
per  month  for  women.  Teachers  remain  longer  in  the  profession 
than  formerly,  and  teaching  in  the  State  appears  to  be  approaching 
a  professional  status.  Although  the  State  is  growing  in  popida- 
tion,  and  consequently  needs  annually  a  larger  number  of  teadiers, 


Prof«nionally 


FiQ.  16.— Per  cent  of  rural  teachera  professionally  prepared  and  not  prepared. 

the  actual  number  of  new  teachers  required  is  for  the  present  about 
stationary — ^ranging  from  1,000  to  1,200.  Probably  this  condition 
will  continue,  as  a  result  of  the  growing  stability  in  the  profession, 
the  increasing  tenures,  and  good  salaries. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  large  numbers  of  public  school 
teachers  have  had  insufficient  or  defective  professional  training  and 
that  many  are  teaching  subjects  for  which  they  have  had  no  r^ular 
preparation.  (See  Sec.  II,  p.  133  and  p.  150).  Figures  16  and  17 
present  a  graphical  recapitulation  of  some  of  these  facts.    They  show 
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that  20.58  per  cent  of  all  rural  teachers  and  5  per  cent  of  all  other 
elementary  teachers  have  no  professional  preparation.  It  might  be 
added  that  many  others  have  had  only  as  much  as  can  be  secured  at 
an  institute  or  summer  school.  It  seems  patent  to  the  committee 
that,  if  the  State  is  to  rid  itsetf  of  the  very  serious  handicap  to  the 


WW,  17.— Per  cent  of  elementary  teaohere  (other  than  rural)  proreniaoally  prepared  and  not  prepared. 

effectiveness  of  its  public  school  system  which  this  large  body  of  \m- 
trained  teachers  imposes^  it  must  provide  in,  or  through  the  agency 
of,  the  normal  schools  for  the  further  academic  and  professional 
training  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  service. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  of  certificates  and  the  number 
of  each  kind  in  force  in  the  State  in  1914: 
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Klndofoartifloato. 


Peroaot. 


1.  State  osrtlfloate 

2.  StaU  uniyeraity  normal  diploma 

3.  State  ooUege  mirmal  diploma 

4.  Normal  elementary 

5.  Normal  secondary 

6.  Normal  advanced 

7.  Life  certificate 

8.  Professional 

9.  Permanent  first  grade 

10.  Firstnade , 

11.  Second  grade 

12.  ThirdKrade 

13.  Special 

14.  Temporary 

Total 


The  normal  schools  have  furnished  1,079,  or  12.57  per  cent,  of  these 
certificates  and  the  State  university  and  State  college  265,  or  3.08 
per  cent.  To  be  sure  many  teachers  have  been  in  attendance  at  the 
normal  schools  who  did  not  complete  any  special  courses,  and  therefore 
have  received  no  school  diploma  or  certificate.  The  following  table 
gives  the  total  number  of  diplomas  and  certificates  issued  by  the^ 
normal  schools  in  1914-15: 


Tablb  40. — Total  number  of  certificates  and  diploina^  issued  by  the  normal  sdiools  in 

1914-15. 


Schools. 


Cheney 

EllensDurg. 
Bellingham 


^^m^^"^    Diplomas. 


Secondary  Eleirentary 
certiflcatea.  certificates. 


88 

59 

123 


107 

61 

202 


100 

28 

179 


82 

32 

112 


TotaL 


357 
180 
«ltt 


This  total  of  1,153  diplomas  and  certificates  does  not  represent  an 
equal  number  of  new  teachers,  since  the  270  life  diplomas  were  granted 
to  successful  teachers  in  service.  Many  of  the  remaining  883  were 
former  teachers.  Probably  the  number  of  new  candidates  who  went 
forth  from  the  normal  schools  last  year  did  not  exceed  600.  Of  these, 
only  370  were  full  graduates  with  the  normal-school  diploma.  When 
to  these  are  added  less  than  100  new  candidates  entering  the  profes- 
sion during  the  year  from  the  imiversity  and  State  college,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  field  of  elementary-teacher  training  is  not  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  professional  schools  of  the  State,  without  reference  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  work  is  properly  divided  among 
them. 

Figures  18  and  19  show  that  of  the  rural  and  other  elementary 
teachers  reporting  academic  and  professional  preparation  received  in 
the  State  a  surprisingly  large  number  have  attended  the  university 
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and  cotteges.  Thus  nearly  one-third  of  all  teachers  in  one-room 
rural  schools  have  been  in  attendance  some  time  at  the  colleges,  as 
have  nearly  47  per  cent  of  all  other  elementary  teachers.  It  has 
already  been  recommended  that  the  practice  which  these  figures 
indicate  of  reljong  on  the  colleges  for  the  professional  preparation 
of  elementary  teachers  should  be  discontinued.  These  institutions 
do  not  have  the  training-school  facilities  or  school  atmosphere 
essential  to  the  best  restdts  in  elementary-teacher  training.     But  it 
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Fio.  18.— Preparation  In  Washington  instttntions.    (Teachers  of  one-room  schools.) 

should  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  that  the  full  occupation  by  the 
normal  schools  of  the  field  of  elementary-teacher  training  can  not  be 
brought  about  until  the  State  decides  to  demand  definite  standard 
academic  and  professional  requirements  of  all  persons  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  to  what  extent  have  the 
normal  schools  contributed  high-school  teachers.  The  answer  is 
given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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Tablb  41. — nigh-9chool  Uaeher$  trainei  in  WaMngUm  in»tUutian$  and  in  imtUuium» 

in  other  Stales. 


Ifala. 

Fa- 
male. 

Pott- 

gradu- 

ata. 

Gradu- 

ata. 

Partial 
ooursa. 

Ela. 

naik* 

tary 

oouna. 

Bum- 

mar 

•QhooL 

53 

Nal 

totaL 

Totals 

967 

900 

S5 

I,a8 

006 

57 

1,947 

TTnlYtniltT  of  Wantiliiitfla ........... 

85 

S51 

147 

81 

44 

U 

46 

907 

331 

150 

01 
53 

00 

84' 

14 
19 

80 

0 
1 
8 

0* 

581 

Waihliuton  Stato^uMa 

978 

Othfir  w anhlnpton  coUmm r . . . . 

104 

Chanav  Stata  Normal  80006I 

71 

88 

Bf»111iurhain  Rtat«  Norm«)  ^icbooi.  . .  t 

71 

CollesM  In  otlMr  StatM 

NnrmR]  anhoolfl  In  othtT  8tat4t  T ' . . . . . 

Outslda  Initttutioiif  ezolufl  valy 

940 

000 

Both  oii^da  and  fnata  InstltntioDt. . 

874 

Tmfnlfi  V  nnt  gt  Vttl 

48 

Normal  Mhoou  not  namAd .....  

56 

CoUacM  not  namad 

14 

Fio.  19.— Preparation  in  Washington  institutions.    (Elementary  teachers  in  other  than  one-room  schools.) 

The  table  shows  that  949  Washington  high-school  teachers  have 
received  their  preparation  in  higher  institutions  outside  the  State; 
that  only  606  have  been  prepared  wholly  in  this  State;  and  that 
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274  have  both  State  and  extra-State  preparation.  But  the  out- 
standing fact  is  that  1,485  high-school  teachers  are  university  and 
college  graduates,  while  only  332  are  normal-school  graduates.  Of 
the  teachers  prepared  wholly  in  Washington,  579  are  graduates  of 
the  university  and  the  various  colleges,  while  only  101  are  graduates 
from  the  normftl  schools.  Some  of  both  groups  have,  of  course, 
attended  both  collie  and  normal  school.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore,  somewhat  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  secondary-school 
teachers  trained  in  Washington  institutions  have  had  only  normal- 


Pio.  2X—Ter  cents  of  high-school  teaohera  prepared  in  Washington  institutions  and  in  institutions  outside 

the  State. 

school  preparation.    This  analysis  is  reenforced  graphically  in  figures 
20  and  21. 


Chapter  XX. 

STANDARDS  AND  PROPOSED  COURSES. 

The  committee  proposes  at  this  point  to  smnmarize  what  seem 
reasonable  standards  for  a  satisfactory  State  system  of  teacher 
preparation,  standards  which  might  serve  to  determine  the  future 
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policy  of  this  State.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  in  their  essential 
features  these  standards  might  be  applied  with  profit  in  most  other 
States  also.  The  summary  is  followed  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
chapter  by  a  series  of  recommendations  designed  to  bring  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Washington  State  normal  schools  into  harmony  with  the 
proposed  standards. 

1.  The  State  should  require  certain  definite  academic  and  pro- 
fessional attainments  of  all  teachers. 


FiQ.  21.— Per  cents  of  high-school  teachers  prepared  in  various  Washington  institutions. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  should 
gradually  be  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high- 
school  course. 

3.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  be  issued  by  the  normal  schools 
after  1921  should  represent  two  years  of  study  above  high-school 
graduation.  After  1922  the  normal  diploma  should  be  given  only 
to  those  who  have  finished  satisfactorily  a  full  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching 
in  the  State  should  be  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
and  at  least  two  years  of  professional  preparation. 
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5.  The  process  of  elimination  should  be  gradual,  to  permit  teachers 
in  service  to  meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

6.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  thoroughgoing  extension 
courses  for  the  teachers  in  seryice.^ 

7.  The  normal  schools  should  recognise  a  special  obUgation  to 
provide  appropriately  trained  teachers  for  rural  commimities. 

8.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study 
representing  two  and  three  years  of  work  above  high-«chool  grad- 
uation. 

9.  The  principal  function  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  the 
preparation  of  elementary  teachers;  while  the  principal  function  of 
the  departments  of  education  of  the  State  university  and  the  colleges 
should  be  the  preparation  of  highnschool  teachers. 

To  -secure  the  establishment  of  the  first  five  of  these  standards,  the 
committee  recommends: 

1.  That,  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year  1917-18, 
tiie  first  year  of  the  elementary  course  and  the  first  year  of  the 
complete  course  as  now  given  be  discontinued,  and  that  for  that 
year  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  any  regular  course 
m  a  State  normal  school  be  made  the  completion  of  three  full  years 
of  the  course  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  That,  beginning  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year 
1918-19,  the  second  year  of  the  elementary  course,  the  second  year 
of  the  complete  course  as  now  given,  and  the  first  of  the  secondazy 
coirrse,  be  discontinued  and  that  thereafter  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  four  years  in  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  any  regular  course  in  a  State  normal  school. 

3.  That  after  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1921  all  certifi- 
cates given  for  the  completion  of  courses  representing  less  than  two 
years  of  study  after  the  completion  of  a  high-school  course  of  four 
years  be  discontinued. 

4.  That  after  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1922  a  certificate 
be  awarded  for  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of  two  years,  72  weeks, 
above  the  high-school  course  of  four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  a 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  a  full  course  of  three 
years,  108  weeks,  above  the  high-school  course  of  four  years. 

5.  That  since  there  will  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State  many  teachers  of  less  academic  and 

1  The  principal  features  of  tide  Iowa  system  of  normal-school  extension,  which  is  one  of  the  best  oon- 
eeived  and  most  suocessfol,  are  as  follows: 

It  is  exduslveiy  aimed  to  supplement  the  previous  training  of  teooiiers.  To  this  end,  study  centers  are 
ofsanized  in  as  many  localities  as  possible  (94  out  of  99  counties  now  have  tbem).  Meetliigs  are  held  on 
Saturdays,  usually  in  a  high-school  building  and  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
fldiools.  About  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  combined  are  devoted  to  the  weekly  sessions. 
Heads  of  departments  at  the  State  Teachers'  College,  and  specially  qualified  local  teachers,  city  super- 
intendents, and  other  persons  conduct  instruction  at  these  centers.  The  whole  extension  enterprise  is 
under  a  director,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Teachers'  College.  The  subject  matter  studied 
oumpilses  the  usual  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

46564^—16 12 
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professional  preparation  than  will  be  required  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  use  aiter  1922,  special  provision  be  made  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  normal  schools  for  these  teachers,  and  that  such  irregular 
courses  be  offered  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs.  All 
such  teachers  should  be  required  to  attend  the  summer  sessions  of 
some  normal  school,  university,  or  collie  for  the  full  term  at  least 
once  in  two  years. 

The  following  figures  indicate  that  but  a  small  number  of  the  pres- 
ent matriculants  of  the  three  schools  would  be  affected  by  the  first 
two  of  the  proposed  changes.  At  Cheney,  in  a  total  attendance  of  605 
students,  57  fall  below  four*year  high-school  rank;  in  a  total  of  962,  at 
Bellingham,  1 16  are  below  high-school  graduation,  39  being  reported  as 
having  preparation  equivalent  to  that  of  fourth-year  high-school 
pupils;  in  a  total  of  322  at  Ellendburg,  88  are  below  high-school 
graduation,  and  30  of  these  entered  as  fourth-year  pupils.  In  other 
words,  in  an  abrogate  attendance  of  1,899  at  the  three  schools, 
261  are  below  high-school  graduation.  Many  of  this  class  of  students 
are  mature  people,  practical  teachers,  who  in  their  eatlier  years  were 
deprived  of  high-school  f  aciUties.  Under  the  new  plan,  these  teachers 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  normal-school  extension  service  recom- 
mended in  the  next  chapter,  and  need  not  seek  the  normal  schools 
unless  ready  to  take  the  required  courses. 

Below  are  suggested  differentiated  two  and  three  year  courses  based 
on  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high  school.  Courses  of 
this  general  type  are  contemplated  in  standard  number  8  above.^ 

TWO-YEAR  COURSE.  Credits. 

Professional  work 40 

Academic  work 20 

Free  electives 20 

THREE-TEAR  COURSE. 

Professional  subjects 40 

Academic  subjects 40 

Free  electives 40 

SPECIALIZED  TWO-YEAR  COURSES. 

Kindergarten  coiurse. 
Professional  subjects: 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 10 

Educational  psychology 6 

Educational  sociology 6 

Kindergarten  practice 5 

Special  methods  for  kindergarten 10 

Class  management 5 

Total 40 

General  subjects,  including  music,  drawing,  expression,  and  physical  education.  20 
Electives 20 

>  These  courses  were  prppared  in  conference  by  the  normal-school  presidents  of  the  Stat4. 
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Primary  coune. 
Profeasioiial  subjects:  Credits. 

Obser vadon  and  practice  teaching 10 

Educational  psychology 5 

Educational  sociology 5 

Pninary  methods 5 

Special  methods  for  primary  grades 10 

Class  management 5 

Total , 40 

General  subjects,  including  music,  drawing,  expression,  and  physical  education .  20 

Electives , 20 

Orammar'tehiool  oovrae. 
Professional  subjects: 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 10 

Educational  psychology 5 

Educational  sociology 5 

Grammar-grade  methods 5 

Special  methods  for  the  upper  grades 10 

Class  management 5 

Total 40 

General  subjects,  including  music,  drawing,  expression,  physical  education, 

sociology,  economics,  and  government 20 

Electives 20 

Rurdlrschool  oowrse. 
Professional  subjects: 

Observation  and  practice  teaching ! 10 

Educational  psychology 6 

Rural  sociology 6 

Rund-Bchool  methods 5 

Special  methods  for  rural  schools 10 

Class  management 5 

Total 40 

General  subjects,  including  music,  drawing,  agriculture,  and  physical  education.  20 

Electives 20 

THBEB-TEAB  SPECIALIZED  COURSES. 

Professional  subjects: 

Educational  psychology 8 

Educational  sociology 4 

Methods  of  teaching 10 

Class  management 4 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 10 

Economics  or  social  science 4 

Total • .' 40 

Academic  work 40 

Electives,  such  as  manual  training  or  home  economics,  public-school  music  or 

publicHKhool  art,  physical  education  and  play,  etc 40 

Total 120 
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Chapter  XXI. 

EXTENSION  AND  THE  FURTHER  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

If  the  measures  just  outlined  looking  toward  the  establishnient  of 
definite  standards  of  academic  and  professional  training  for  all  public- 
school  teachers  in  the  State  are  adopted,  the  State  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  provide  means  whereby  the  teachers  already  in  service  may 
meet  the  new  requirements.  The  committee,  therefore,  reoommends, 
as  a  corollary  of  the  recommendation  made  above  on  wiinimiiTyi 
requirements,  that  the  State  be  divided  into  extension  service  dis- 
tricts, one  for  each  normal  school,  and  that  each  normal  school 
organize  an  extension  service  for  its  district  on  such  lines  as  may 
appear  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  district  and  of  the  State. 
The  committee  is  inclined  to  favor  the  type  of  extension  service 
which  has  recently  been  successfully  estabUshed  in  Iowa  by  the 
State  Teachers'  College,'  but  it  believes  that  the  determination  of 
the  exact  plan  of  extension  to  be  adopted  in  Washington  should  be 
made  by  the  heads  of  the  normal  schools  acting  in  conference. 

Further  steps  leading  to  the  full  professionatization  of  the  corps  of 
elementary  teachers  in  the  State  are  proposed  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  That  for  all  students  who  leave  the  normal  school  with  any 
kind  of  certificate  or  diploma  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  Ucense  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  the  State  board  of  education  shall, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the  normal  schools  and  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  State  university  and 
the  State  college,  prepare  such  courses  of  study,  including  both  pro- 
fessional and  cultural  (scientific  and  Uterary)  subjects  as  may  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  three  years  by  devoting  to  them  not 
less  than  10  hours  a  week  for  10  months  of  each  year;  that  examina- 
tions on  portions  of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
no  person  be  granted  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in  the  publio 
schools  of  the  State  imtil  after  he  has  passed  a  final  examination 
on  all  courses  prescribed.  The  final  examination  should  be  passed 
not  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time  of  leav- 
ing the  normal  school. 

2.  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  been  granted 
a  permanent  Ucense  to  teach.  Before  granting  a  permanent  Uoense 
to  any  teacher  the  State  board  of  education  should  require,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  statement  that  such  teacher  has  passed  a  satisfactory 

1  For  a  brief  account  of  this  system,  see  p.  177. 
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examination  on  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  a  specific  report  from 
a  qualified  superintendent^  supervisor,  or  inspector  that  this  teacher 
has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in  the  schools  of 
the  Stikte,  and  this  report  should  be  a<ioompftnied  by  detailed  record 
of  the  work  done,  showing  its  excelleticies  ahd  its  defects,  Within 
the  past  8  months. 

3.  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  Ucenses  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  this  State  be  pursued  with  teachers 
entering  the  service  from  other  States  or  from  other  schools  than  the 
State  normal  schools  in  this  State.  The  first  Ucense  granted  to  any 
such  teacher  shoxdd  be  a  temporary  license.  To  secure  a  permanent 
license  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  examinations  on 
the  prescribed  courses  of  study  proposed  in  1  and  2  above. 

4.  That  when  the  normal  schools  have  put  into  operation  the 
standards  recommended  in  this  report — namely,  (a)  graduation  from 
an  accredited  four-year  high  school  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission, 
(6)  two  years  of  work  above  high-school  graduation  for  the  normal 
school  certificate,  and  (c)  three  years  of  work  above  high-school 
graduation  for  the  normal-school  diploma — the  State  fix  by  law  mini- 
mum salaries  for  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  and  for 
teachers  holding  normal-school  diplomas,  the  difference  between  the 
minimum  salaries  of  the  two  classes  being  such  as  may  seem  justified 
by  the  different  degrees  of  preparation,  and  that  it  provide  by  law 
for  a  definite  increase  in  the  minimum  salaries  of  both  classes  of 
teachers  when  they  have  compUed  with  the  requirements  for  and 
have  been  granted  permanent  Ucenses.  This  law  should  also  be 
made  to  apply  to  teachers  from  other  States  and  from  other  schools 
in  this  State,  but  it  shoidd  not  be  so  construed  as  to  discriminate  in 
any  way  against  the  teachers  from  the  State  normal  schools,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  discourage  good  teachers  from  other  States  and 
schools  from  entering  the  service  in  this  State. 

Some  beginnings  have  been  made  in  all  the  normal  schools  for 
preparing  rural  teachers  for  their  difficult  tasks.  The  preparation  can 
best  be  accomplished  through  distinct  departments  organized  for 
this  purpose.  The  normal  schools  at  Cheney  and  Bellingham  have 
such  departments  already  organized,  with  two  instructors  in  each 
giving  their  time  exclusively  to  the  work.  At  Ellensburg  one  in- 
structor gives  part  of  his  time  only  to  the  special  training  of  rural 
teachers.  The  committee  recommends  that  these  departments  in 
the  normal  schools  be  gradually  enlarged  and  that  their  oi^aniza- 
tion  include  (1)  a  head  of  department,  (2)  an  extension  service, 
and  (3)  one  or  more  rural  practice  and  critic  teachers. 
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Chapter  JXa. 

ATTENDANCE,  FACULTIES,  AND  FUTURE  POUCY. 

The  following  table  gives  the  attendance  by  years  in  the  three 
normal  schools  for  the  last  11  years: 

Table  42. — State  normal  $chooU — Attendance  by  yean} 


Years. 


1905-6... 

1906-7..., 

1907-^... 

1908-9.... 

1909-10.. 

1910-11.. 

1911-12.. 

1912-13.. 

1913-14.. 

1914-15.. 

1916'.... 


lAV 

Kllen»- 

Belling- 

ley. 

burg. 

ham. 

305 

187' 

285 

350 

210 

327 

349 

164  ' 

335 

417 

248  1 

403 

598 

284 

4«5 

650 

353 

448 

582 

337 

396 

526 

341 

478 

725 

324 

588 

858 

3Po 

704 

*605 

332  ' 

«962 

I  Includine  summer  attendanoe,  but  counting  no  names  more  than  once. 
« To  Mar.  31  only. 

*  In  addition  to  these  flgures,  Cheney  has  60  correspondence  students. 
<  In  addition  to  these  figures,  BelHngham  has  K)  correspondence  students. 

The  school  at  EUensburg,  by  reason  of  its  location  far  from  lai^e 
cities,  has  been  of  slow  growth.  The  school  at  Cheney  has  had  a 
satisfactory  growth,  and  has  reached  an  attendance  commensurate 
with  its  instructional  force  and  equipment.  The  school  at  Belling- 
ham,  on  the  other  hand,  has  practically  outgrown  its  equipment; 
it  should  be  given  increased  appropriations,  or  some  of  its  students 
should  be  diverted  to  other  schools.  The  committee  realizes  the 
difficulty  of  putting  the  latter  suggestion  into  practice,  since  school 
attendance  depends  largely  on  conditions  beyond  ordinary  control. 

The  following  summary,  showing  (1)  preparation  and  experience 
of  faculty  members,  (2)  salaries  paid,  (3)  total  number  of  subjects 
taught,  (4)  total  teaching  hours  per  instructor,  (5)  average  students 
per  hour,  and  (6)  average  student  clock  hours  per  week,  furnishes  a 
more  exact  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  three  schools:  * 

T-\BLE  43. — Comparative  study  of  salaries,  teaching  hour!<,  etc.,  in  Wa  hijigton  normal 

fchooh. 


InstitutioiLs. 


KUcnsburg. 

Cheney 

Bellingham 


Regular 
normal- 
school  in- 
structors.' 


14 
24 
39 


Average 
salary  of 
regular  in- 
structors. 


$1,700 
1,696 
1,713 


Total 

number 

of  subjects 


taug 


It. 


95 
72 


Average  Average 

teaching  number 

hours  I   students 

per  week.  ,  per  hour. 


19 
14 
17 


23 

32 


Average 

student 

clock  hours 

per  week. 


*2S2 
M28 
S550 


»  For  the  detail  tables  from  which  this  summary  is  derived,  see  .'.ppendix  D. 

^  Theprindpals  and  supervisors  whose  work  is  exclusively  in  the  training  school  are  not  included;  only 
regular  normal-school  instructors  are  counted. 

»  This  average  would  be  increased  by  about  one  third  If  time  of  regular  instructors  devoted  to  training 
school  supervision  were  included. 
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The  State  normal  school  at  EUlensburg  has  only  14  regular  faculty 
members  listed.  The  school  is  weak  in  rural  and  agricultural  work, 
and  should  have  additional  instructors  in  these  departments  at  least. 
The  ESlensburg  school  also  shows  a  larger  number  of  hours  per 
instructor  than  the  other  schools,  because  of  the  larger  number  of 
subjects  offered  and  the  smaller  list  of  instructors.  The  average 
number  of  students  per  .hoiu:  is  smaller  than  it  should  be,  which 
accounts  for  the  small  number  of  student  dock  hours. 

The  school  at  CSieney  i&  the  best  balanced  of  the  schools.  The  fac- 
ulty is  probably  large  enough  for  all  present  purposes.  The  average 
hours  per  week  are  few  (althou^  here,  as  in  the  other  schools,  the 
average  would  be  materially  increased  by  counting  time  devoted  to 
supervision).  The  average  number  of  students  per  hour  is  not  exces- 
sive, but  a  smaller  number  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction.  The  total  number  of  student  clock  hours  is  dose 
to  the  standard. 

The  instructional  staff  at  Bellingham  is  larger  than  at  the  other 
schools,  but  this  is  justified  by  the  larger  attendance.  The  average 
number  of  students  per  class  is  not  reported,  but  will  exceed  that  of 
the  other  schools. 

The  committee  suggests  the  following  standards  of  internal  admin- 
istration for  the  general  guidance  of  the  administrative  officers: 

1 .  The  number  of  classroom  hours  per  instructor  in  a  normal  school 
should  not  exceed  20  per  week;  ^ 

2.  The  average  salary  (excluding  the  administrative  head)  should 
approach  $2,000; 

3.  Classes  should  not  exceed  30  or  35,  except  in  lecture  work; 

4.  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  normal- 
school  instructors  may  range  between  300  and  400;*  the  reasonable 
load  in  any  given  case  being  determined  by  the  type  of  work  re- 
quired. 

Applying  these  standards  to  the  Washington  normal  schools,  it 
appears  that: 

(a)  The  school  at  Ellensburg  is  operated  at  only  about  two-thirds  of 
its  capacity; 

(b)  The  school  at  Cheney  is  operated  at  a  trifle  less  than  its  full 
capacity;  and 

(c)  Tlie  school  at  BelUngham  is  crowded  beyond  normal  capacity. 
The  value  of  normal  schools  depends  more  than  does  the  value  of 

schools  of  other  kinds  on  the  number  of  students  who  complete  the* 
work  of  their  higher  classes  rather  than  on  the  number  in  lower 

1  In  Sec.  I,  p.  121,  the  committee  recommended  a  smaller  maximum  number  of  teaching  hours  per  week 
for  instnictors  in  the  miivenlty  and  State  college.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  teaching 
periods  in  Dormal  schools  are  likely  to  be  shorter  and  that  much  of  the  work  is  more  strictly  of  a  routine 
ebaraetar,  involving  less  outside  study  and  research. 
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classes  or  on  the  total  enrollment.  It  is  only  in  the  higher  classes 
with  students  more  mature  both  in  scholarship  and  in  age  that  thR 
most  important  part  of  the  professional  work  can  be  done,  including 
practice  teaching  in  the  training  schools.  Students  who  leave  the 
normal  schools  from  the  lower  classes,  without  having  done  this  work 
have  made  Uttle  more  advance  in  professional  preparation  than  they 
might  have  made  by  attending  coUege  an  equal  length  of  time.  The 
normal  schools  should  therefore  strive  to  hold  students  until  they  have 
completed  one  of  the  regular  courses.  When  the  normal  schools  of 
Washington  have  been  reorganized,  as  herein  recommended,  they 
might  weU  require  a  declaration  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  stud^it 
to  remain  through  the  two  years  at  least,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
admission. 

But  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  number  of  students  that  can 
be  taught  to  best  advantage  in  the  last  year  of  the  normal  school. 
During  this  last  year  every  student  should  teach  under  critical  super*^ 
vision  at  least  an  hour  a  day  throughout  the  entire  year,  under  con- 
ditions as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  which  must  be  met  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  As  a  rule,  the  opportunities  for  such  practice 
teaching  can  not  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  For  this  and  many  other 
reasons  the  normal  school  should  not  be  a  large  school.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  in  the  normal  schools  of  western  European 
countries  the  attendance  is  limited.  When  more  teachers  are  needed 
the  State  establishes  more  schools,  instead  of  increasing  beyond  d^ 
sirable  limits  the  attendance  at  the  schools  already  in  existence.  In 
this  country  those  States  in  which  a  similar  policy  is  pursued  appear 
to  be  more  effectively  served  by  their  normal  schools.  (For  attend- 
ance at  public  normal  schools  see  Appendix  C.)  Already  two  of 
the  normal  schools  of  Washington  have  as  many  students  as  they 
should  have  for  best  results,  if  not  more.  It  is  also  quite  evident 
that  these  three  normal  schools  will  never  be  able  to  supply  to  the 
State  all  the  well-prepared  teachers  needed,  even  after  making  full 
aUowance  for  all  that  may  come  from  other  States  and  schools.  At 
present  about  1,000  new  teachers  are  needed  for  the  elementary 
schools  each  year.  Of  these,  approximately  350  can  be  had  Irouk 
other  States  and  other  schools.  The  normal  schools  of  this  State 
should,  therefore,  turn  out  approximately  650  well-educated,  well- 
trained  new  teachers  every  year.  Though  the  school  population,  and 
consequently  the  total  number  of  teachers  needed,  are  both  increasing, 
and  though  the  relative  number  of  teachers  coming  from  other  States 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  with  the  receding  tide  of  immigration 
from  the  older  States,  still  an  annual  output  of  700  new  teachers 
from  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  wiU  probably  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  immediate  future.     One  reason  for  the 
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large  present  demand  is  the  short  professional  life  of  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  teachers.  But  it  is  the  common  experience  that  if 
teachers  are  weU  prepared  and  successful,  they  tend  to  remain  longer 
in  the  profession. 

To  turn  out  this  number  of  trained  teachers  annually,  at  least  four 
normal  schools  will  be  needed.  The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  steps  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  another  normal 
school  at  a  very  early  date,  somewhere  in  western  Wf.shington. 
That  the  new  school  should  be  located  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
evident,  since  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  State 
live  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  school  at  Bellingham  now  has  more 
students  than  both  of  the  others  taken  together.  The  millage  tax  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  the  new  school  should  be  not  less  than  the  aver- 
age tax  for  the  three  schools  now  in  existence.  Even  with  this 
increase  in  the  nimxber  of  schoob,  the  expenditures  of  the  State  for 
normal  schools  will  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditures  for 
public  schools  than  in  several  other  States.^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECX)MM£NDATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1 .  The  restriction  of  the  field  of  the  State  normal  schools  to  the 
preparation  of  elementary  teachers  until  all  elementary  schools  are 
supplied  with  professionally  trained  teachers. 

2.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  entrance  requirement  to  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  high  school. 

3.  The  granting  of  no  normal  school  certificate  after  the  summer 
session  of  1921  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal 
school  work  above  highnschool  graduation. 

4.  The  award  after  the  simimer  session  of  1922  of  a  certificate  for 
the  completion  of  a  two-year  course  and  of  the  normal-school  diploma 
for  the  completion  of  a  three-year  coxirse. 

5.  The  estabhshment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
requirements. 

6.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  of  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years,  respectively,  above  high-school 
graduation. 

7.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension  service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal  school,  within  which  each  normal  school  shall  organize 
an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training  of 
teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  Ucense  to  teach. 

9.  The  eventual  establishment  by  the  State  of  minimum  salaries 
for  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  and  normal-school 
diplomas. 

10.  The  considerable  enlargement  of  the  courses  and  facilities  at 
all  three  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers. 

11.  The  organization  of  a  fourth  normal  school. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  SURVEY  COMMITTEE. 

I.    STATE   UNIVERSITY  AND   STATE   COLLEGE. 

1.  The  provision  for  the  formulation  of  State  policies  in  higher 
education — 

(a)  Through  joint  meetings  of  boards  of  regents,  or 

(b)  Through  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  or 

(c)  Through  the  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education. 

2.  Agriculture,  veterinary  medicine,  economic  science  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  of 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  mechanic  arts  to  be  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

3.  Law,  medicine,  graduate  work  in  liberal  arts  and  pure  science, 
professional  training  of  high-school  teachers  and  school  superintend- 
ents, commerce,  journalism,  architecture,  forestry,  and  pharmacy  to 
be  major  lines  at  the  State  xmiversity. 

4.  Duplication  to  be  recognized  in  certain  branches  of  engineering, 
in  home  economics,  and  in  liberal  arts. 

5.  Civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  to  be  taught  at 
both  State  college  and  the  State  university. 

6.  Chemical  engineering  to  be  a  major  line  at  the  State  university 
exclusively. 

7.  The  development  of  further  departments  or  branches  of  engi- 
neering to  be  submitted  to  a  joint  conference  before  their  establish- 
ment at  either  institution. 

8.  The  maintenance  of  but  one  school  of  mining,  its  location  to  be 
determined  by  the  advice  of  mining  ex}>ert8. 

9.  Degree  courses  in  liberal  arts  with  the  training  of  high-school 
teachers  in  the  same  to  be  continued  at  the  State  college,  but  no 
graduate  work  in  these  lines  to  be  offered. 

10.  Home  economics  to  be  developed  for  the  present  without 
restriction  at  both  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  but  no 
extension  work  in  home  economics  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  univer- 
sity outside  of  King  County. 

11.  The  approval  of  the  establishment  of  courses  in  marine  engi- 
neering and  fisheries  at  the  State  university  as  soon  as  its  resources 
permit. 

12.  The  appointment  of  a  conference  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  faculties  of  both  institutions,  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
adjust  cases  of  overlapping,  especially  in  the  field  of  graduate  work. 
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13.  The  discontinuance  of  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  by 
the  State  university  and  the  State  college. 

14.  The  provision  at  or  near  the  State  university  and  the  State- 
college  of  facilities  for  practice,  demonstration,  and  research. 

15.  The  further  development  of  the  facilities  of  the  department  of 
elementary  science  at  the  State  college  for  agricultural  instruction  of 
subcollegiate  grade. 

16.  The  establishment  at  Puyallup,  or  somewhere  eke  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State,  of  another  school  of  agriculture  of  subcollegiate- 
grade  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  State  college. 

17.  The  requirement  of  high-school  graduation  of  all  students  en- 
tering the  college  or  the  university,  except  for  those  21  years  of  age 
or  older,  and  except  for  students  in  the  elementary  science  depart- 
ment of  the  State  college. 

18.  The  modification  of  the  administrative  relationships  of  the 
department  of  elementary  science  at  the  State  college. 

19.  The  serious  consideration  by  the  administrative  officers  of  both 
institutions  of  the  large  number  of  small  classes. 

20.  The  possible  revision  of  the  excessive  major  requirements  at 
both  institutions. 

21.  The  establishment  of  15  hours  of  classroom  teaching  a  week  as 
the  maximum  at  the  State  college  and  State  university  and  the  en- 
couragement of  a  lower  maximum. 

II.   THE   FUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  A  comparative  study  of  State  systems  of  taxation  to  ascertain 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  for  scaling  up  the  State  and  county  taxes 
levied  in  Washington. 

2.  A  revision  of  the  system  of  apportioning  the  current  State  school 
fund  and  the  county  fund. 

3.  A  revision  of  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  cotmty  superin- 
tendents. 

4.  The  provision  of  professional  supervision  in  rural  conmiunities 
iBind  the  subdivision  of  the  counti^  for  supervision  purposes. 

5.  The  encouragement  of  long  teaching  tenures  by  supplementing 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  years  taught  in  the  same  community. 

6.  The  abolition  of  third-grade  certificates. 

7.  The  revision  of  the  requirements  for  renewing  second-grade  cer- 
tificates until  such  certificates  are  finally  discontinued. 

8.  The  revision  of  the  examination  schedules  for  the  several  kinds 
of  certificates. 

9.  The  establishment  of  minimum  professional  requirements  for  all 
persons  teaching  in  this  State. 

10.  The  establishment  of  minimum  academic  requirements  for  all 
persons  teaching  in  this  State. 
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11.  The  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  common-school  course  of 
study,  and  the  adoption  of  a  distinctively  rural  course  of  study  for 
schools  df  the  open  country. 

III.   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  restriction  of  the  field  of  the  State  normal  schools  to  the 
preparation  of  elementary  teachers  until  all  elementary  schools  are 
supplied  with  professionally  trained  teachers. 

2.  The  gradual  increase  of  the  entrance  requirement  to  graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school. 

3.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificate  after  the  summer 
session  of  1921  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal- 
school  work  above  high-school  graduation. 

4.  The  award  after  the  simimer  session  of  1922  of  a  certificate  for 
the  completion  of  a  two-year  course  and  of  the  normal-school  diploma 
for  the  completion  of  a  three-year  course. 

5.  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
reqidrements. 

6.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  of  differentiated  courses  of 
study  of  two  and  three  years,  respectively,  above  high-school  gradu- 
ation. 

7.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension-service  districts,  one  for 
each  normal  school,  within  which  each  normal  school  shall  organize 
an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  fiu*ther  training  of 
teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

9.  The  eventual  establishment  by  the  State  of  minimum  salaries 
for  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  and  normal-school 
diplomas. 

10.  The  considerable  enlargement  of  the  courses  and  facihties  at 
all  three  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers. 

11.  The  organization  of  a  fourth  normal  school. 
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University  of  Washingtcm — Salaries  and  student  clock  hours  far  the  year  ending  June  SO, 

1915. 


Department  and  instructors. 


COLLEOE 

Engliik: 

Head  professor 

Prober 

Associate  professor 

Associate  professor  ^ 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

•  Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor  * 

Teaching  fellow 

Teaching  fellow 

Teaching  fellow 

Teaching  fellow 

Teaching  fallow 

Teaching  fellow 


OF  UBERAL  ^BTS. 


Total  (instructors,  14)  > 
Average 


French: 

Professor 

Associate  professor.., 
Assistant  professor. . 
Assistant  professor « . 
Assistant  professor.. 
Assistant  professor.., 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Total  (instructors,  6i)s 
Average 


Qettnan: 

Head  professor 

Assistioit  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor* 

Graduate  assistant. 


Total  (instructors,  7|) . 
Average 


OredL* 

Dean 

Assistant  professor- 
Associate  professor ' . 


Total  (instructors,  7\) . 
Average...- 


BUtorjf: 

Head  professor 

Professor 

Associate  professor. . 
Associate  professor. . 

Instructor 

Research  assistant  * . 
One  teaching  fellow. 
Student  assutant. . . 


Total  (instructors,  df). 
Average 


Salary. 

Student  clock  hours. 

First 

Second 

semester. 

semester. 

$3,000 

238 

318 

2,400 

337 

309 

2,200 

294 

247 

2,200 

1,900 

346 

294 

1,700 

270 

279 

1,700 

262 

196 

1,600 

187 

66 

1,600 

432 

276 

1,100 

232 

206 

1,100 

204 

253 

900 

180 

229 

650 

192 

180 

450 

114 

141 

450 

170 

138 

700 
450 

237 
127 

127 

22,600 

3,871 

3,247 

1,619 

276 

232 

3,000 

144 

114 

1,900 

334 

260 

1,700 

370 

326 

^800 

114 

122 

1,600 

200 

170 

1,500 

350 

303 

1,100 

274 

^66 

337 

176 

196 

11,937 

1,962 

1,845 

1,736 

285 

268 

2,800 

118 

140 

1,700 

288 

286 

1,600 

335 

266 

1,600 

339 

368 

1,400 

302 

270 

1,300 

326 

328 

1,200 

360 

328 

650 

128 

94 

112 

72 

12,362 

2,267 

2'2S 

1,695 

292 

277 

3,000 

61 

45 

1,800 

309 

816 

500 

81 

6,300 

441 

361 

2,365 

252 

240 

3,000 

630 

619 

2,400 

281 

271> 

2,200 

450 

462 

2,200 

998 

762 

1,300 

644 

768 

1,200 
450 

• 

150 

12,900 

2,903 

2,870 

1,911 

605 

490 

1  On  leave. 

•  Substitutes  for  another  professor. 

•  Total  instructors  reduced  to  full  time  basis. 

•  See  also  Spanish. 


» Hair  time. 

<  Half  time,  not  included  here,  given  to  extension  instruction. 

7  See  also  Latin. 

>  No  instruction. 
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Univernty  of  Woihinffton— Salaries  and  Undent  dodt  hounfor  the  year  ending  June  SO, 

7975-^Continued. 


Department  and  Inetnicton. 


COLLKOB 

/oKmaliMi.' 

Head  professor 

Assistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instniotor 

Pressman  ^ 

Student  assistant. . 
Stodent  assistant. . 


or  UBBBAL  AB18— €OntinuBd. 


Total  (foatruetors,  5|). 
Average 


Head  professor 

Associate  professor  •. 
Assistant  professor.. 


Total  (Instructors,  9|) . 


friftmry  mmohiv.* 

Instructor  l\  time) . 
Instructor  (i  time) . 
lostnietor  (|  time) . 
Instructor  (\  time) . 
Instructor  ({ time) . 


Total  (instructor,  1)*. 
Average 


OriewUd\itU)ff: 
'  Head  professor. 

PJUIotopily: 

Head  professor. 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Total  (instructors,  3) . 
Average 


PiMtkal  imd  wcfoZ  sdenee.* 

Headproftesor 

Professor 

Assistant  professor. . . . 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  proftasor . . . . 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Total  (instructors,  9) . 
Averai^ 


PttbUe  tpeaking  and  ddtate: 

Headprotesor 

Professor 


Total  (Instructors,  2) . 
Average 


SeaniinnvUin  Vangvage  ani  Uroiure: 
Head  professor 


SpanUk: 

Head  professor 

Assocute  profiessor . . 
Ajisistsnt  professor. . 

Instructor 

Assistant  professor  * . 


Total  (Instructors,  3|) 
Average 


Salary. 


B,fiOO 
2,100 
3,000 
1,200 
1,020 
UO 
75 


0,045 
1,704 


»,000 
1,500 
1,500 


0,000 
2,182 


750 
500 
250 
125 


1,714 
1,714 


2,600 


8,000 
1,500 
1,200 


6,700 
1,900 


8,000 
8,000 
2,000 
1,700 
1,600 
1,350 
1,300 
1,200 
1,200 


16,350 
1,A7 


2,500 
1,400 


8,900 
1,060 


2,100 


2,000 
2,000 
1,800 

800 


6,825 
1,820 


Student  dock  boors. 


First 


808 


iU 
104 


680 
178 


88 
124 
183 


144 


SB 


97 
56 
51 
84 


168 


310 


281 

270 
440 


941 
814 


402 
506 


298 

842 

450 
420 
168 
432 


3,409 
885 


186 
104 


200 
145 


112 


270 
307 
280 


196 


1,068 
281 


uecona 


195 
177 
166 
121 


188 


90 
183 
192 


465 

155 


63 
88 

33 

14 


198 


290 


060 

201 

90 


967 
319 


297 
423 
270 


396 
390 
353 
276 
306 


3,107 
345 


2S0 


183 


150 
196 


1,091 
291 


1  No  instruction, 
s  See  also  Greek. 


I  Total  instructors  reduced  to  full  time  iMsis. 
*  See  also  French. 
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UnivenUy  of  Wathingtof^^alariei  and  student  dodt  horn  for  the  year  ending  June  $0, 

1W5— Continued. 


Depftrtment  and  Instruotore. 


Boteny.- 

Head  professor.... 

Professor 

Assistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 
Teaching  fellow... 
Qradnate  assistant. 
Graduate  assistant . 
Stndent  assistant. . 
Student  assistant. . 
Student  assistant. . 
Student  assistant.-. 


OOLLBOE  or  BGDENCB. 


Total  (instructors,  ^) . 
Average 


Ckemittry: 

Head  professor 

Professor 

Associate  professor 

Assistant  proltesor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Graduate  assistant 

Graduate  assistant 

Graduate  assistant 

Graduate  assistant 

Graduate  assistant 

Graduate  assistant 

Stockman 

Two  stockmen  (at  tOOO) . 

Stock  assistant 

Assistant 

Stock  assistant 

Lecture  assistant 

Graduate  assistant 


Salary. 


12,800 

2,800 

I,70Q 

1,600 

450 

4fiO 

600 

160 

1£0 

1£0 

150 


10,600 
1,615 


Total  (instructors,  18) . 

Average 

Short  eourte— 

Professor 


Qeeiogp. 


Dean  (science)^ . . . 
Assistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor 

Student  assistant. . 
Student  assistant. . 
Student  assistant. . 
Lecturer 


Total  (instructors,  4). 

Average 

Short  course— 

Assistant  processor. 
Instructor 


8,000 

2,400 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,000 

450 

460 

450 

450 

450 

450 

900 

1,200 

200 

260 

50 

250 

225 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


18,975 
1,460 


2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
150 
150 
150 
100 


5,950 
1,487 


Borne  eeonomiea: 
Head  professor. . . . 
Assistant  professor . 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Total  (instmctors,  5) . 
Average ! 


Mathemaiks: 

Head  professor 

Associate  inrofessor . . 
Associate  professor. . 
Assistant  professor. . 
Assistant  professor. . 
Assistant  professor  * . 
Assistant  professor. . 

Instructor 

Instructor 


2,100 
1,700 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 


7,800 
1,560 


1  Acting  president. 


3,000 
2,400 
2,100 
1,700 
1,300 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 

s  On  leave. 


400 
872 
708 
820 


212 

80 

884 


Second 
semester. 


2,926 
457 


8,822 
891 
872 

1,680 
180 
672 
282 


7,299 
561 


670 
168 
614 


1,252 
813 


218 
268 
484 
405 
880 

1,252 
350 


123 
283 
211 
378 
306 


326 
374 
860 


816 
620 
492 


876 
160 


80 


2,173 
884 


2,170 


668 

1,644 

73 

989 

80 


6,761 
448 

48 


609 
241 

474 


1,824 
881 

18 
120 


188 
284 

463 
222 

176 


1,324 
264 


101 
233 
240 
860 
218 


177 
806 
298 


465e4«»— 16 ^13 
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Univernty  of  Washinfftoiv-^alaries  and  student  clock  humnfof  the  year  ending  June  SO, 

1915 — Continued . 


Department  and  Instructors. 


coLLEOB  or  scixNCB— ixmtlnaed. 

JTaMemoMef— Continued. 

Instructor 

Instructor  ^ 

Graduate  student 

Graduate  student 


Total  (Instructors,  101). 
Average 


FhUotophf  iptfehdogy): 

Professor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Teaching  fellow. . . . 


Total  (InstractorSy  2|). 
Average 


Phytieal  traininif: 

Director 

Instructor 

Instructor'... 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Assistant 


Total  (instructors,  fij). 
Average 


PhyticM: 

Head  professor 

Assistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor 

Teaching  fellow 

Teaching  fellow 

Teaching  fellow 

Studoit  assistant. . 


Total  (instructors,  6%). 
Average 


Zoology: 

Head  professor 

Assistant  professor. 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Student  assistant . . 
Student  &;«<stant . . 
Student  asslscant . . 


Total  (Instructors,  4}). 
Average 


COLLBOB  or  ENOINXEBZNG. 

CitfU  engineering: 

Dean  (engineering) 

Professor 

Professor 

Associate  professor  • 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Instructor « 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Student  assistant 

Student  assistant *. 


Total  (instructors,  lOi). 

Average 

Short  eourte— 

Professor 

Assistant  professor. . . 
Instructor 


Salary. 


n^aoo 
i,aoo 

226 
226 

18,060 
1,719 

1,050 

1,600 

1,200 

76 


Student  dock  honzs. 


First 
semester. 


3,826 
1,467 


2,400 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
000 
800 

7,300 
1,327 


3,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,400 

460 

460 

226 

76 


0,100 
1,600 


3,000 

1,800 

1,400 

1,200 

160 

150 

150 


7,850 
1,663 


3,000 

2,600 

2,400 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,400 

700 

1,200 

600 

86 

60 


18,445 
1,800 


1  Substitute  for  assistant  professor. 
*  Rowing;  hours  not  available. 


840 

330 

70 

70 


8,139 
299 


36 

868 

73 


906 

368 


773 
280 


276 
840 


2,127 
387 


3 


546 
180 
543 


1,568 


763 
513 
720 
846 


2,838 
607 


140 

80 

811 


366 
268 
654 
440 
278 
672 


3,117 
337 


Second 
aemester. 


SIO 


2,601 


648 
151 


316 


16 


2,607 
456 


5a 

434 

830 
166 


1,456 
371 


1,012 
670 
744 
654 


8,080 
648 


114 


474 
190 


486 


4,187 


40 


'  On  leave,  first  semester. 

*  Sulstitute  for  assistant  professor,  first  semester. 


I 
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XMoenUy  of  WaMngUmr-^aUxries  and  stttderU  dock  hours  for  the  year  ending  June  SO^ 

1915— Continued. 


Department  and  instructors. 


COLLBOB  or  EKQiNBEBiNQ— oontinaed. 


XUetrieal  engineering: 

Head  professor 

Assistant  proCsesor. 

Instructor  (i) 

Instructor 

Graduate  assistant . 
Student  assistant . . 


Total  (Instructors,  24). 
Averase 


MedUmical  engineering: 

Head  prof  eesor 

Associate  professor . . 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Total  (instructors,  5). 
Average 


COLLBOB  or  MINES. 


Assistant  professor 

Aasistant  prof essor  1 

Assistant  professor  * 

Student  assistant 

Student  assistant 

Student  assistant 

Student  assistant  lecturer. . 

Total  (Instructors,  4) . 
Average 


Short  eouree— 

Dean 

Assistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 


COLLEGE  or  rOBESTBY. 


Associate  professor. 

Assistant  cleric 

Iitttructor 

Lecturer 


Total  (instructors,  4|). 

Average 

Short  eourte: 

Dean 

Associate  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 


COLLBOB  or  PHABMACT. 


Associate  professor. 

Instructor 

Instructor' 

Assistant" 

Student  assistant . . 
Student  assistant. . 
Student  assistant.. 


Total  Instructors,  5i . . 
Average , 


Dean 

Professor 

J  ssistant  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 
Instructor 


SCHOOL  or  EDUCATION. 


Total  (instructors,  5), 
A%'erage 


Salary. 


13,000 

1,900 

425 

1,400 

200 

50 


0,975 
1,993 


3,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,700 
1,600 


0,800 
1,960 


3,000 
2,000 
2,000 


260 
260 
260 
400 


8,150 
2,087 


2,700 
2,300 
2,200 
1,400 
250 


8,850 
2,145 


Student  dock  hours. 


First 
semester. 


152 
245 
88 
333 
106 


910 
202 


258 
250 
686 
412 
744 


2,350 
470 


88 
82 


206 


376 
94 


295 
116 
322 
318 


1,051 
265 


3,000 

1,900 

1,000 

1,300 

900 

150 

225 

120 


124 
400 
384 


Of  uvo 

1,495 


998 
285 


3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 


529 
124 
414 
193 
115 


Second 

semester. 


10,500  , 
2, 100  I 


1,875 
276 


212 

186 

40 

832 

78 

72 


990 
268 


188 
279 
490 
416 
604 


1,962 
383 


207 
133 


104 


448 
111 


120 

90 

100 


241 
180 
108 
192 


721 
175 

74 

68 

213 

144 


110 

546 

368 

72 


1,095 
292 


598 

303 
258 
214 
270 


1,633 
827 


1  On  leave. 

>  SuY  stltute  for  assistant  professor. 

*  State  food  analysis;  not  counted  in  teaching  except  one  for  on^fourth  time  second  semester. 
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Univerriiy  of  WaMngUm-^alariea  and  itudenU  clock  hounfor  ihs  year  ending  June  $0, 

i915-— Oontinued. 


Departmont  and  instruotors. 


Dean 

Professor 

Professor  (lecturer,  ^) , 

Professor 

Assistant  professor... 
Assistant  professor... 
Lecturer  (t) 


SCHOOL  or  LAW. 


Total  instructors,  5f . 
Average 


COLLEGE  OF  flNE  ARTS. 


Dean 

Assistant  proteosor  (architecture  i) 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor  (architecture) 

Assistant 

Band  master 

Student  assistant 


Salary. 


t3,000 
8,000 
1,000 
2,400 
2,100 
2,100 
600 


14,200 
2,467 


Total  (instructors,  6|)< 
A\'erage 


Commandant 

Student  assistant. 
Student  assistant. 
Student  assistant. 
Student  assistant. 


MIUTABY  TBAININO. 


Total  (instructors,  2), 
Average 


2,fi00 

1,000 

1,600 

1,000 

600 

200 

500 

i,aoo 

400 
800 
300 
350 
150 


Student  eloek  hoars. 


First 
semester. 


840 
441 


450 
557 
382 
128 


2,666 
449 


10,700 
1,678 


150 
150 
150 
150 

600 
600 


365 
302 
106 
228 

39 

68 
112 
504 

80 
375 

28 
106 


Oooood 


374 
196 
342 
825 
306 
96 


2,197 
382 


2,312 
362 


1,624 


1,624 
812 


426 
56 

158 

198 
86 
60 
98 

686 
98 

266 
22 
90 


2,088 
319 


1, 


1, 


604 


Washington  State  College—Salariea  and  etttdent  dock  houre  for  firet  eemeiteTf  year 

1924^15, 


Title  of  instructor. 


Salary. 


Soil  physicist \      i  $2,000 


Professor  of  farm  crops 

Assistant  agronomist 

Professor  of  agriculture 

^Professor  of  agricultural  engineering. . . 

i^sMciate  professor  of  animal  hus- 
iMndry. 


Professor  of  animal  husbandry . 


Assistant  professor  of  poultry  hus- 
bandry. 


*2,000 

M,400 

3,000 

1,600 

1,800 


2,000 


•1,500 


No.  of  course. 


Agr.  1.. 
Agr.  8. . 
Agr.  21. 


Agr.  4 

Agr.  5 

Agr.  17 

Agr.  20 


An.  Husb.  1. 
An.  Husb.  1. 
An.  Husb.  1. 
An.  Husb.  9. 


An.  Husb.  2 

An.  Husb.  7 

An.  Husb.  6  and  17 


An.  Husb.  16. 


Value. 

Clock 
hours. 

4 

8 
3 

6 

4 
3 

6 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

7 

5 
5 
6 

1 

7 
7 
7 
2 

2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
2 

3 

4 

62 

3 
16 


26 
9 

4 

7 

46 
27 
86 
13 


22 
36 
45 


Student 
dock 
hours. 


812 
IS 
45 


175 
18 

4 

40 

322 
ISO 
253 


«789 

44 

106 
90 


242 
28 


t  Experiment  station  pays  81,000  of  this, 
s  Experiment  station  pays  $500  of  this. 
•  ExperJmcDt  station  pays  $1,288  of  this. 


*  Students  in  electrical  engineering,  36  i>i*ing- 

*  Extension  dlvisiOD  pays  $750  of  this. 
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WaMngton  State  Colleg0'-Salaries  and  student  dodt  hours  for  first  semester,  year 

IPi-f-i^— Continued. 


Title  of  iostruotor. 


▲asistaiit  profeawr  of  arobltactare. 


FtofBOBor  of  arehlteeture. 


I>lraetor  of  eixp«rim«nt  station  and 
profflSMT  of  botany. 


AJBodate  profBOsor  of  plant  physiology. 


Aaristant  pfofeeaor  of  botany. 


AModate  profsssor  of  botany  and 
aastatant  m  exparlment  station. 


Associate  professor  of  chemistry . 


X>eao  of  faculty  and  professor  of 
ciumistry. 


Assistant  professor  of  ohemlstry . 


Assistant  professor  of  chemistry . 


Aasodate  professor  of  phyBlologlcal 
chemistry. 


fostmctor  in  diemlstry 

Professor  of  ssnitary  englnesring. 


Salary. 


11,660 


3,000 


U,fiOO 


1,900 


1,400 


•1,800 


i,eoo 


«3,000 


1,320 


1,320 


1,800 


1,900 
1,800 


No.  ofoonrse. 


ArQh.5. 

Aroh.  13 

Arch.  17 , 

Aroh.33 

Arch.  11 

Arch.  36 

Arch.  48 

Arch.  51 

Bot  1 

Bot.  lOJ 

Bot.  70. 

Bot.  4 

Bot.  46 

Bot.4d. 

Bot.  91 

Bot.  14 

Bot.  45 

Bot.  16 

Bot.  18. 

Bot.  71 

Chem.  1 

Ghem.  1 

Chem.  1 

Chem.  1 

Chem.  3 

Chem.  29 

Chem.  6 

Chem.  19 

Chem.  22 

Chem.  35 

Chem.  11 

Chem.  41 

Home  Econ.  31 

Chem.  12 

Civil£Dg.4.... 
CtvUEng.  6.... 
ClyllExig.9.... 
CirUEng.  14... 
CivUEDg.20... 


Value. 


2 

4 
1 
2 


2 
1 
4 

1 


4 

4 
3 


4 

6 

3-5 

1 


6 

8 


6 

4 
3 


5 
5 
5 


5 
3 


5 
3 
5 
2 


6 
6 
6 


1 
1 
5 
3 
3 


Clock 
hours. 


2 
6 
2 

4 


2 
2 
8 
1 


6 
6 
6 


6 
8 


6 
8 


8 
6 
5 


8 
8 
8 


8 


8 
5 


9 


9 
4 


6 
10 

8 


9 

1 
1 
5 
3 
8 


Stu- 
dents. 


8 

1 

1 

10 


2 

4 
2 
7 


36 

20 

2 


406 

46 

270 

1 

8 

19 

39 

78 

<866 

17 

102 

1 

8 

41 
3 
7 


65 
33 
30 


62 


25 
2 


2 
39 

1 
10 


11 
7 
8 


6 

15 

13 

82 

3 

3 


>  Ezpsriment  station  pays  11,500  of  this. 
*  Pickett  3, 4»  or  5  hours. 


•  Eneriment  station  pays  $460  of  this. 

*  $l,dOO  of  this  is  salary  as  dean. 


Student 
clock 
hours. 


16 
6 
2 

40 


64 

4 

8 

16 

7 


36 

216 

180 

10 


110 

328 
12 
36 


376 

520 
264 
240 


1,024 
416 


200 
10 


210 

18 

117 

» 

40 


184 

65 
70 

64 


18» 

62 

16 

13 

160 

9 

9 
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WaMngUm  StaU  CoUege—Salaries  and  itudent   dofi  houn  for  ftni  semaier,  year 

1914^16— Continued, 


Title  of  Instractor. 


Professor  of  railway  and  highway 
engineering. 


Vice  president  and  profesBor  of  msthe- 
maliQB  and  dvil  engineering. 


Inftractor  in  oItII  engineering. . 
Prof eeeor  of  dairying 

Instruotor  in  dairy  pracUoe — 
Second  fiutnictor  in  dairying. . 

Xnatructor  In  eoonomio  edenoe.. 

Professor  of  eoonomio  soienoe. . . 

Professor  of  psychology 

Assistant  professor  of  education 

Professor  of  applied  electricity.. 


Professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
and  electrical  engineering. 


Assistant  profsssor  of  English. 


Salary. 


13,100 


3,000 


1,300 
>  1,800 


1,200 
1,300 

1,300 


3,300 


3,300 


1,000 


1.900 


3,000 


1,000 


No.  of  course. 


CiTil  Eng.  10. 
Civil  Eng.  10. 
CiTUEng.31. 
CivU  Eng.  33. 


Civil  Eng.  11. 
CivU  Eng.  13. 
Civil  Eng.  16. 
CivU  Eng.  2i. 


Civil  Eng.  30. 


Dairyingl.. 
Dairying?.. 
Dairyings. 


Dairying  4. 

Dairying  6. 
DairyhigO. 


Eoon.  0.. 
Econ.  30. 
Eoon.  43. 
Eoon.  43. 


Eoon.  31 . 
Eoon.  35. 
Eoon.  30. 


Educ.  3.. 
Educ.  U. 
Educ.  30. 


Educ.  5.. 
Educ.  0.. 
Educ.  17. 
Educ.  19. 


Blec.  Eng.  1.... 
Blec.  Eng.  10... 
Elec:  Rng.  16... 
Elec.  Eng.  131*. 
Elec.  Eng.  35... 


Elec.  Eng.  6... 
Mecb.  Eng.  13. 


English  1.. 
English  38. 
English  39. 
English  30. 
English  31. 


Value. 


5 
3 
3 
3 


5 
6 
3 
8 


8 
3 

1 


6 
3 


5 
5 
3 
3 


5 

3 
3 


5 
3 
8 


3 
8 
8 
3 


5 
3 
8 


5 

3 


5 
8 
3 
2 
3 


Clock 
hours. 


10 
3 
3 
3 


7 
5 
3 
3 


4 

4 
3 


8 
3 


3 
5 
3 
3 


5 
3 
3 


5 

3 
3 


3 
3 
8 
3 


5 
3 
3 


5 
3 


5 
3 
3 
3 
2 


Stn* 
dents. 


Student 
clock 
hou^. 


I 


6 
8 
3 
3 


3 

5 

15 

13 


(«) 


1 83,000  of  this  Is  salary  as  vice  president. 
>  Experiment  station  pays  8300  of  this. 


s  Temporary  course. 
« Students  lacking. 


00 

16 

0 

6 


91 

21 
35 

30 
86 


112 

11 

44 

53 
13 
10 

312 
52 
82 

196 

8 
10 

34 

m 

9 

27 

17 

86 

13 

SO 

9 

18 

100 

50 

395 

36 

75 

38 

46 

416 

43 

310 

33 

44 

13 

30 

393 

14 

28 

36 

75 

9 

27 

15 

80 

lOO 

13 

60 

9 

18 

5 

15 

4 
) 

93 

0 

45 

13 

36 

81 

20 

100 

38 

60 

35 

76 

36 

52 

16 

32 

828 
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WaMngUm  State  CoU€g0— Salaries  and  etudent  dock  houre  for  firet  eemeater,  year 

1914-15 — Continued. 


THle  of  infltnictor. 


ProfeeBor  of  EngUsh. 


Instructor  in  English. 


Instructor  in  English. 


loBtruotor  in  English , 


Assistant  proressor  of  English. 


Assistant  professor  of  English. 


Stodant  assistant  in  English . 


iDBtnietor  in  expression. 


Salary. 


13,400 


i.aoo 


1|200 


1,300 


1,500 


1,700 


400 


300 


No.  of  course. 


English  4 

English  11.... 
English  28...  . 
English  40.... 
English  30.... 

English  4 

English  28... . 
English  29.... 
English  30... . 
English  30.... 
English  31.... 
English  38.... 

English  18.... 
English  28.... 
English  38.... 
English  30.... 
English  34.... 

English  28.... 
English  38.... 
English  30.... 
English  61.... 

English  28.... 
English  28.... 
English  30.... 
English  30.... 
English  30.... 
English  60.... 
English  46.... 

English  28.... 
English  28.... 
English  28.... 
English  30.... 
English  48.... 

English  28.... 
English  30.... 

Expression  8. 
Expression  6. 
Expression  1. 
Expressions. 
Expression  4. 
Expression?. 
Expression  0. 
Expression  10 
Expression  11 
Expression  14 
Ex^Mression  16 
Expression  19 
Expression  21 
Expression  30 
English  10.... 


Value. 


5 
6 
3 
6 
2 


6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 


5 
3 
8 
3 
3 


3 
3 
2 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
6 


3 
2 


1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 


Clock 
hours. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
8 
3 
2 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 


8 
3 
3 
3 
8 


3 
3 


1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


Stu- 
dents. 


11 
6 
16 
13 
36 


11 
21 
18 
16 

6 
17 

7 


6 
36 
19 
38 
11 


17 
19 
41 

7 


20 
33 
37 
16 
6 
9 
11 


19 
39 
20 
16 
3 


23 
24 


2 
1 
3 
6 
4 

10 
2 
2 
4 
9 
3 
6 
1 
1 

14 


Student 
clock 
hours. 


33 
18 
48 
30 
50 


177 
33 
63 
64 
30 
13 
34 
14 


340 

18 
78 
67 
66 
38 


242 

61 
67 
82 
14 


204 

60 
66 
64 
30 
13 
18 
33 


383 

67 
S7 
60 
30 
0 


243 

69 
48 


117 

2 
3 
3 

10 
8 

10 
4 
4 
8 
0 
8 
6 
1 
1 

38 
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Watihiinaton  State  College— SdlarUi  and  etudmt  clodi  houn  fw  fint  eemeeUr,  year 

iPl^i5-M3ontiiraed. 


Title  of  tostruetor. 


lostrootor  in  fine  arts. 


$1,000 


ProfMsor  of  forestry . 


3,900 


iBBtmotor  In  French. 


1,100 


lOBtmetor  in  Oennan  and  French. 


1,500 


Profeesor  of  geology . 


AflBistant  professor  of  eoonomieal  gsol- 

•gy. 


2,000 


1,600 


Instmctor  In  German. 


Professor  of  German. 


1,100 


2,300 


I^utmctor  in  German. 


1,100 


Second  instmetor  in  German. 


Professor  d  political  and  sodal  soienoe. 


500 


1,630 


No.  of  coarse. 


FfaisArtsl 

Fine  Arts  1 

Fine  Arts  8 

FhieArtslS 

FfaieArtsI? 

FhieArtslS 

FhieArtsX 

Fine  Arts  23 

Forestry  40 

Forestry  45 

Forestry  48 

Forestry  49 

French  3 

French  10 

French  10 

French  3 

French  11 

Germans 

Geology  land  3... 
Geology  15 

Geology  3 

Geology? 

GeologyO 

German  10 ^. 

German  10 

German  4 

GermanO 

German  10 

German  11 

German  17 

German  11 

German  10 

German  11 

German  14 

German  31 

Germans? 

German  11 

German  30 

History3 

HistoryS 

History4 

Sociology? 


Vahie. 


{ 


3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
1-3 
orS 


3 
3 
3 
3 


6 
6 
5 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


8 
3 
3 


8 

5 


5 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 


5 
6 
3 
5 
3 


5 
6 


5 
5 
5 
5 


} 


Clock 
hours. 


4 
4 

3 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2 
2 
2 
2 


5 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 


8 

e 


3 

e 

3 


8 
8 


8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


6 
8 
2 
6 
8 


5 
5 


5 
5 
3 
3 


Stu- 
dents. 


38 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 


3 
3 
3 
4 


11 
3 
5 


6 

1? 

6 


3? 
3 


6 
5 

4 


33 

7 


13 
4 

17 

31 
9 

36 


8 
19 
7 
9 
9 


31 
15 


37 
38 
10 
22 


Stndent 
dock 
hours. 


4 
8 
10 
10 
30 
10 


0) 


313 

4 
8 

4 
8 


58 

10 


90 


138 

135 

18 


158 

18 
30 

7 


58 

160 
88 


198 

60 
30 
88 

108 
48 

130 


448 

40 

98 
14 
48 
37 


221 

88 
48 


130 

188 

190 

30 

08 


471 


1  Clock  hours  lacking. 
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WaMnffUm  State  CoUege-^dlariei  and  student  clock  howt  fw  first  umeeter,  year 

iW4-i5— Continued. 


TtUtofinctractor. 


AssbtiEDt  professor  of  history. 


Professor  ol  history. 


Xortniotflr  In  tcztOit  and  olothing. 


C^PoCoasor  of  homs  oooDomy . 


A  wistspt  professor  of  foods  arid  oookery 


Aisoelate  professor  of  pomotogy 

Znstmotor  in  hortleoltiirs ...... 

ofhortionlton 


Asfristsnt  professor  of  flcrlooltars  and 
sardeoiDg. 


of  Latin 

In  matal  work 

in  drawing.... 
of  mifheinatics 


Salary. 


$1,500 


1,020 


1,100 


1,800 


1,400 


1,900 


1,900 
2,300 

1,650 


2,200 


750 


1,500 


1,900 


No.  of  cotine. 


History  11 

History  24 

Economy  31.... 

History  26 

History  40 

History  52 

Home  Boon.  1.. 
Home  Eoon.  20. 

Home  Eoon.  1.. 
Home  Eoon.  4.^ 
Home  Eoon.  7.. 
Home  Eoon.  87. 


Home  Eoon.  11. 
Home  Eoon.  11. 
Home  Eoon.  21. 
Home  Ecoo.  84. 


HorticoltureO.... 
Horticulture  11... 
Hortlcultiire28.. 


Horticoltore  18. 

Horticulture  24. 
Horticulture  26. 


Horticulture  26.... 
Horticulture  84. ... 
Horticulture  38.... 


Latins 

Latin  11 

Rursllaw 

Metal  Art  1.. 
Metal  Art  21 . 

Drawings.... 
Metal  Art  4.. 

Math.  1 

Math.  2  and  8 

Math.  5 

Math.  7 

Math.0 


Value. 


6 

5 


5 
6 
5 


8 
5 


1 

4 
2 
6 


8 
8 
5 
8 


8 
5 
2 


2 

8 


8 
8 
8 


5 
5 
2 


2 
4 


V> 


6 

5 
5 
2 
8 


Clock 
hours. 


8 
5 


5 
8 
5 


6 
10 


2 

8 

4 
6 


6 
6 

19 
8 


4 

7 
2 


2 
4 


6 
4 

5 


5 

5 
2 


4 
6 


5 
5 
5 
8 
8 


Sto- 
deifts. 


0 
44 


35 


14 

7 

14 


44 

8 


17 
15 
10 
14 


0 
11 
M 

4 


18 
42 
15 


12 

4 

5 


2 

15 

4 


1 

8 
12 


8 

4 


2 
8 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 


Student 
clock 
hours. 


27 
220 


247 
176 


422 

70 
21 
70 


161 

264 
80 


844 

84 

120+3 

40 

70 


264 

54 

66 

190 

12 


822 

64 

294 

80 


48 

8 
20 


10 
60 
20 


90 

6 

8 
34 


87 

12 
24 


86 


50 
95 
50 
15 
15 


225 


1  Value  not  given. 
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Washington  State  CoUepe—^aktrUi  and  itudenl  dodt  kour$  for  JbrH  temsiUr,  ymar 

29/4-i5— Continued. 


Title  of  lofltnictor. 


AaBiftant  profeaMr  of  mathwnttlct. 


Instructor  in  mathflmaUoi 

Instniotorinelectrioalenginetfing 

Aasistant  profetBor  of  machiiniral  eng  ft- 


Initmotor  in  mMlhanloB]  engiaaertng . . 


Assistant  professor  of  Tnechanfml  en- 
gineering. 


Assistant  professor  of  manoal  train- 
ing. 


AsBooiate  professor  of  nwohanioal  en* 
glneerlng. 


Stodent  assistant 

Instmctor  in  forge  work 

Assistant  professor  of  metallurgy. . 

Professor  of  mining  engineering. . . 
Professor  of  pipe  organ  and  piano 


Salary. 


•1,700 


1,900 
1,900 
1,400 


tfO 


1,600 


1,400 


1,600 


100 

750 

1,500 


2,eoo 


1,100 


No.  ofooursa. 


I  Not  oatakffued. 

*  Number  ofstudents  not  given. 


Math.  3 , 

Math.2and8. 

Math.  6 

Math.  8..'...., 


Math.  2  and  8. 

Manual  Arts  1. 

Mech.  Eng.  28. 
Metal  Aits8.. 
MetolArtsS.. 
Meoh.£ng7.. 
Mech.  Eng.  21. 


MeQh.Eng.20... 

Metal  Arts  7.... 
Metal  Arts  40... 
Metal  An8  40Hl. 
Metal  Arts  48.... 
Mech.  Eng.  11... 


Me6h.Ettg.82.... 
Meoh.  Eng.37.... 
Mech.  Eng.  81.... 
MetolArU87..... 

Mech.  Eng.  8 

Mech.  Eng.  12..., 


Man.  Arts  48. 
Man.ArU8.. 
Man.  Arts  11. 
Man.  Arts  8.. 


Mech.  Eng.  1.. 
Mech.  Eng.  1.. 
Mech.  Eng.  1.. 
Medh.  Eng.  15. 
Mech.  Eng.  24. 


Mech.  Eng.  1. 
Mech.  Eng.  2. 


Min.  Eng.  1.. 
Min.£ng.2.. 
Min.  Eng.  5.. 
Min.  Eng.  10. 
Min.  Eng.  12. 


Min.  Eng.  4. 
Min.  Eng.  7. 
Min.  Eng.  9. 


Music  81 

Music  33 

Music  85 

Piano  and  organ. 


VahM. 


ft 
5 
5 
5 


2 
2 
8 
8 
5 


2 
8 

5 
6 
8 
5 


2 
2 
8 

8 


8 
2 

4 
2 


5 
5 
5 
5 
2 


2 
8 
2 
5 
2 


0 
5 
5 


5 

2 

8 

2icr5 


Clo6k 
hours. 


5 

6 
5 

$ 


8 
2 
4 
5 
8 


4 

8 

10 

10 

6 

10 


8 
1 
8 

8 


6 

4 
8 


(*) 


8 
8 
8 
5 
2 


8 


2 
8 

4 
0 

4 


10 
5 
9 


5 
2 

8 


Stu- 
dsots. 


Student 
eto6k 
hours. 


24 

120 

20 

100 

10 

06 

2 

10 

10 


7 
5 
6 
18 
4 


4 
5 
8 
0 
8 
1 


8 

4 
0 


(«) 


4 
16 


« 


4 
2 
1 


16 

24 

88 

2 

8 


5 

46 

5 
8 

2 

5 

4 


4 
8 
2 


10 
2 
2 

15 


*  Report  incomplete. 

*  Private  music  lessons  not  estimAted. 


SI 
10 

»4 
78 


lOS 

10 
16 


18 
10 


170 

»4 


C) 


27 


12 
•48 


lU 

84 

8 
8 


•40 

128 

102 

204 

10 

10 


610 


184 

10 

0 

8 

46 

10 


16 

18 


73 


50 

4 
6 


0) 


60 
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Wuhington  8taU  CotUge-^alaHea  and  ttudent  dock  houn  for  ftnt  $emetter,  year 

i9ii-i5— Continued. 


Title  of  Instmotor. 


InstmotorlnToioe 

Xngtmotorinpiaiio 

iProlMMf  of  pfano 

rrofoworofviolto 

InstnietorlnYoto , 

Fntanr  of  pbannaoy  and  maUrlm 


Salary. 


Itetniotor  in  pihoiognphy. 
ItofiBiiarofphyBioi 


Frofenor  of  SoaadiDAyian  langnaiai. 


lutnietor  In  Bpaniih. 


Awnefato  pfollMior  of  anatomy  and 


Profawot  of  Titflrinary  tetaioa. 


JkMtatant  nrateaor  of  natfaolocr  mmi 
blstology. 


in 


11400 
UffiOO 


ifiOO 
1900 
1,800 


4S0 
1,800 


1,830 


1,100 


1,700 


8,000 


1,800 


i,aoo 


•S,400 


No.  of  course. 


Methods. 
Vocal... 


Piano. 


Piano.. 
Pianos. 
Piano  1. 
Piano  6. 
Pianos. 
Piano  7. 


Violin. 
Vocal. 


Phar.  1.. 
Phar.  6.. 
Phar.  11. 
Phar.  21. 


Photog.l. 


PhyB.1.. 
Phy8.18. 
Phyi.  15. 
Phy8.81. 


Soan.l. 
Scan.  8. 


Span.  1. 
^an.  8. 

I^MUl.4. 


dinict 

Vet.  19 

Vet.  21  and  85. 
Vet.  89 


Vet.  22. 
Vet.  24. 


Vet.  80. 
Vet.  40. 


Zool.8.. 
Zool.21, 


Zool.4.. 
Zool.7.. 
Zool.  88. 


Value. 


ar5 
ar5 


3|or5 


24or5 
2  or  5 
9  or  5 
2  or  5 
2  or  5 
2{ar5 

1,2,5 

2ior5 

5 
8 
2 
5 


8 
8 
5 
3 


5 
5 


5 

5 


1-8 
5 
5 
8 


4 
5 


1 
2 


6 

5 


6 
3 
8 


Clock 
hours. 


(») 


7 

8 

1 

10 


8 

4 
7 

4 


5 
6 


5 
5 
5 


4 

7 
8 

4 


5 
6 


1 
8 


8 
8 


5 
8 
8 


Stu- 
dents. 


7 
28 

10 

8 
8 
6 
1 
1 
1 

19 

12 

20 
6 
0 
5 


8 

40 
7 
8 

86 


5 
8 


56 

2 
6 


80 
18 
11 
14 


11 
42 


11 
10 


2 
26 


9 
7 

4 


Student 
clock 
hours. 


(•) 


140 

18 

6 

50 


214 
82 

120 
28 
21 

144 


818 

20 
15 


85 

280 
10 
80 


820 

120 

126 

88 

56 


890 

56 

262 


807 

11 
80 


41 
16 


224 

27 
21 
12 


60 


I  And  tnltloo  fees. 

>  Private  moslo  lesMot  not  estimated. 

•  Tuition  fees  only. 


4  Experimental  station  pays  8600  of  this. 
» Experimental  station  pays  8800  of  this. 
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Washington  State  College — Salaries  and  ttudmt  eUxk  hours  far  second  semester,  }fear 

1914-15. 


Title  of  instructor. 


Professor  of  agrioaltnral 
neerinf. 


Soflphysidst. 


Professor  of  agriculture. . 


Professor  of  farm  crops. 


Professor  of  animal  husbandry . 


Associate  professor  of  animal 
husbandry. 


Assistant  professor  of  poultry 
busbanai7. 


Professor  of  architecture. 


Assistant  professor  of  arcfaiteo- 
tore. 


Instructor  in  drawings 


Associate  professor  of  plant 
physiology. 


Professor  of  plant  pathology . . 


Salary. 


11,600 


No.  of  ooune. 


12,000 


8,000 


2,000 


2,000 


1,800 


« 1,600 


3,000 


1,650 


1,600 


1,900 


'2,760 


Agr.  2 

Agr.2. 

Agr.  2 

Agr.2. 

FirmEng.... 

Tract.  Eng 

Agr.M 

Mech.  Eng.  68. 


Agr.  11 
Agr.  23. 


Agr.U. 
Agr.  16. 


Agr.  23.. 
Agr.  8... 


An.  Husb.  8 . 
An.  Husb.  4.. 
An.  Husb.  14. 


An.  Husb.  6.. 
An.  Husb.  8.. 


An.  Husb.  16. 
An.  Husb.  18. 


Arch.  18.. 
Arch.  25. 
Arch.  44.. 


Arch.  36.. 
Arch.  6.. 
Arch.  42.. 
Arch.  14. 


Arch.  88. 

FineArts3.. 
Metal  Arts  6 
Metal  Arts  4. 


Bot.2.... 
Bot.8.... 
Bot.17... 
Bot.44... 
Hot.  103.. 


Bot7.. 
Bot.  41. 
Bot.  44. 
Bot.  51. 


Value. 


6 
6 
5 
6 

2 
2 
2 


8 

6 


8 

2 


6 
6 


8 

2 
2 


2 
8 


8 
8 


1 
8 
8 


1 
1 
3 
4 


1 
8 


4 

6 

2 

1-10 

4 


1-10 
3 


Qock 
hours. 


7 
7 
7 

7 

4 
4 

4 
4 


8 

8 


8 

2 


7 
6 


8 
2 
2 


2 
8 


4 

4 


2 

6 

10 


2 
1 
6 


?1 


2 
10 


(•) 


6 
8 
2 


8 


Students. 


1  Experiment  station  pays  8l|000  of  this. 
>  Experiment  station  pays  8600  of  this, 
s  Fivo^ixtfas  time. 
4  Experiment  station  pays  8760  of  this. 


16 
16 
16 
10 
16 


606 

7 
18 

21 
144 

165 

27 

• 

71 

12 

88 

78 
19 

646 

114 

44 

47 
20 


21 


27 


3 
1 


6 

18 

3 

2 


8 

6 

4 
9 


1 

9 

1 

10 


Student 
doek  hours. 


112 
112 
112 
70 
60 
02 
80 
28 


182 
94 
40 


42 
•06 


108 

40 

16 


66 

10 

162 

10 


182 

30 
6 

18 

6 


8 


60 

12 
180 


192 


(•) 


24 
10 

64 


i 


280 


80 


80 


ft  Clock  hours  not  giren. 

<  Not  given. 

7  Exi)erlment  station  pays  81,376  of  this. 
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WaskingUm  8taU  CoUege—Sdlaries  and  student  dock  houra  far  second  semester ,  year 

i^l^l5— Continued. 


Title  oCiastnifltor. 


Afwtetant  professor  of  botanj . . 


Associate  professor  of  botany 
and  assistant  of  experiment 
station. 


Associate  profosBor  of  chem- 
istry. 


Dean  of  fiMmlty  and  proliessor 
of  duBuistiy. 


Assistant  professor  of  chem- 
istry. 


Instmctor  in  cbemistry . 
Do 


Associate  nrofeasor  of  physio- 
logical cnemistry. 


Assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try. 


iDBtmotor  in  civil  eD£;ineering.. 


Professor  of  railway  and  high- 
way engineering. 


Vice  president  and  professor  of 
mathematics   and    electric 


Proftesor  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. 


Instmctor  in  dairy  production . 


Instmctor  in  dairying. 


ProfBflBor  of  dairying . 


Student  assistant 
^  Not  given. 


11,400 


>  1,800 
1»(X)0 

'3,000 

1,320 

1,000 
1,200 
1,800 

1,320 

1,200 

2,100 


4  8,000 


1,800 


1,200 


1,200 


•  1,800 


100 


No.  of  course. 


Bot.  15. 
Bot.47. 
Bot.  92. 


Bot.  18. 
Bot.  44. 


Chem.  2. , 
Chem.  31. 


Chem.  2.. 
Chem.  21. 


Chem.  4. . 
Chem.  33. 


Chem.  6.. 

Chem.  14. 

Chem.  14. 
Chem.  18. 


Chem.  32. , 
Chem.  40.. 


Civil£ng.7.. 
ClvU  Eng.  26 


Ciyil£ng.8.. 
Civil  Eng.  5.. 
Civil  Eng.  26. 


Civil  Eng.  15. 
Civil  Eng.  12. 
Math.  1 


ClvU  Eng.  29. 
Civil  Eng.  27. 


Dairyings., 
Dair^ringll, 


Dairying  8. . 
Dairying  10. 


Dairying  13. 
Dairytaigie. 


Manual  Arts  1. 


Value. 


5 

3-5 

1 


4 

1-10 


5 
5 


5 
2 


4 

5 


1 

5 

5 
1 


5 
2 


5 
2 


4 

5 
3 


2 

5 
6 


4 

5 


2 
2 


3 
3 


3 
1 


2 


Clock 
hours. 


0) 


(}) 


8 
8 


8 
2 


7 
8 


1 

5 

6 
1| 


7 
31 


8 
2 


7 
7 
4 


2 
7 
5 


5 
5 


3 
3 


5 
S 


4 

2 


Students. 


16 

2 

84 


34 
3 


26 

51 


47 
7 


11 
94 


11 

21 

22 
6 


5 
3 


26 
4 


8 
4 
3 


10 

3 

15 


Student 
dock  hours. 


0) 


112 

68 


0) 


180 
204 


204 

208 
408 


616 

376 
14 


390 

77 
752 


829 

11 

106 

110 
10 


120 

35 
11 


46 

208 
8 


216 

56 
28 
12 


96 

20 
21 
75 


116 

22 
5 

110 
25 

135 

7 
6 

21 
18 

39 

7 
4 

35 
20 

«« 

14 
6 

50 
12 

68 
16 


*  Salary  as  vice  president,  S2,000,  constitutes  part, 
s  Ezpttiment  station  pays  1450  of  this.        •  Experiment  station  pays  1300  of  this. 
*  Salary  as  dean,  81,500,  constitutes  part. 
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WaahihgUm  StaU  ColUgtSaUaiu  and  ttudenl  dock  houn  far  ieoond 

i91i-15— Continued. 


Title  of  Instructor. 


Instructor  in  aoonomic  seicnce. 


Professor  of  eoonomie  soknoe. 


Assistant  professor  of  history . . 


Professor  of  Latin 


Assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion. 


Professor  of  psychology. 


Professor  of  applied  electricity . 


Professor  of  mechanlfal  and 
electrical  engineering. 


si,aoo 


8,aoo 


1,800 


2,aoo 


1,600 


2,200 


1,900 


Professor  of  English. 


Instructor  in  English. 


Assistant  professor  of  English . . 


3,000 


2,400 


1,200 


1,800 


No.  of  course. 


Boon.  6.. 
Eoon.  10. 
Eeon.  80. 
Eoon.  81. 


Eoon.  81. 
Boon.  81. 
Eoon.  87. 


i  Econ.S8. 

I  Econ.S4. 

>  Hbt.24. 

Hist.  28. 


Eoon.  41 . 
Econ.  12. 


Educ.  1. 
Educ.  8. 
Educ.  9. 


Educ  8. 
Educ  4. 


Elee.  Eng.  2. . 
Eleo.  Eng.  4.. 
Eleo.  Eng.  82. 
Eleo.  Eng.  84. 
Blec  Eng.  88 


ElecEng.6.. 
Eleo.  Eng.  7.. 
Eleo.  Eng.  16. 
Eleo.  Eng.  22. 


English  4.. 
English  8.. 
English  29. 
English  31. 
English  33. 


£n|dish4.. 
English  20. 
English  30. 
English  81. 
English  85. 


English  14. 
English  28. 
English  29. 
English  31 . 
English  43. 


ValiM. 


8 
8 

8 

2 


8 

6 
8 


8 

2 

8 
8 


8 
8 


8 

8 
8 


8 
8 


8 
8 
2 
8 
8 


8 

2 
2 
4 


2 
8 
8 
2 
6 


6 
8 
2 
2 
8 


5 
3 
3 
2 
6 


Clock 
hoon. 


Btodaota. 


8 

8 
8 
8 


8 
8 
8 


8 
2 
8 
8 


6 
8 


7 
8 
8 


8 

8 


8 
8 

4 

8 
• 


8 

2 
2 

4 


6 

8 
8 
2 
6 


8 
8 
2 
2 
8 


8 
8 
8 
2 
8 


7 
21 

8 
18 


80 
8 


10 

9 

14 

18 


9 

8 

9 

12 


17 
18 
22 

23 
28 


17 
20 
42 
15 
8 


6 
23 
19 
22 

7 


StudeDt 
etodchoon. 


21 

27 


M 


1« 

1« 

180 

18 


18 
70 
64 


172 

26 
2 

ISO 

0 

110 

28 
29 
19 

100 
87 
06 

878 

46 

14 

280 
112 

342 

8 
11 

24 

88 

•67 

27 
12 
18 
48 


106 


40 
140 


870 

86 

60 

84 


288 

16 
60 
87 
44 
21 


1  Not  given. 


>  Bo  fte  as  giyeo. 
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WaMngUm  State  College — Salaries  and  student  clock  hotars  for  second  semester,  year 

191-f-i5— Continued. 


Title  of  Instroetor. 


Assfstant  profesaor  of  EngUih. 


Do. 


iDstmetor  In  English. 


Do. 


Do. 


Itetruetor  in  expnsston. 


Xoitraotor  In  fine  art! . 


offoratry. 


BeJarj. 


tl,700 


1,600 


1,300 


i,aoo 


400 


800 


1,000 


2,200 


No.  of  course. 


BnelishlS... 

Enellsfa  28 

Enelish  29 

Endish  30. . . 
EndishSl... 
English  49... 

En«;Ush23.... 
EneUsh25..., 
Enellsh28... 
English  29. . . 
EneUshSl..., 
English  62. . . , 

English  51..., 
Enpll8h28.... 
English  29. . . 
English  31.... 
English  51.... 

English  29.... 
English  31.... 
Enidish36.... 
English  39 

English  29. . . . 
English  31.... 

Expression  1. 
Expression  2. , 
Expressions. 
Expression  4. 
Expressions. 
Expression  7. 
Expression  8. 
Expression  10 
Expression  11 
Expression  12 
Expression  13 
Expression  14 
Expression  15 
Expression  10 
Expression  19 
Expression  20 
Expression  22 

Fine  arts  2.... 
Fine  arts  4 . . . 

Fine  arts  4 

Fine  arts  9.... 
Fine  arts  17... 
Fine  arts  19.., 
Fine  arts  20... 
Fine  arts  22... 

Forestry  83 .. 
Forestry  34  . . 
Forestry  36 .. 
Forestry  37.. 
Forestry  43 .. 
Forestry  44 . . 
Forestry  48.. 
Forestry  49 . . 


Value. 


(>) 


5 
8 
3 
2 
2 
5 


2 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 


2 
3 
8 
2 
2 


3 
2 
5 
2 


3 
2 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 
8 


3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
5 


ilto8or5. 


8 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 


s  Not  given. 


Cloctk 
hours. 


8 
3 
8 
2 
2 
8 


2 
3 
8 
3 
2 
2 


2 
3 
3 
2 
2 


8 
2 
3 
2 


3 
2 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
4 
4 
2 

10 
10 
10 


4 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


Students. 


6 
17 
25 

27 

27 

8 


3 
8 
13 
23 
23 
14 


8 
17 
31 
19 

5 


42 
42 

5 
7 


17 
23 


3 
4 
2 
4 

1 
3 
6 
8 
1 
1 
8 
12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 


82 
1 
8 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 


2 
5 
4 

1 
3 
1 
1 
5 


Student 
clock  hours. 


(») 


16 
61 
75 
64 
64 


358 

e 

24 


66 

28 


222 

16 
61 
98 
88 
10 


206 

126 
84 
15 
14 


239 

51 
46 


97 

8 
4 
4 

8 
3 
8 
6 

16 
3 
2 
8 

12 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


80 

182 
8 
12 
6 
10 
20 
10 


248 

8 
85 
8 
1 
6 
1 
2 
10 


71 
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WaMngUm  State  CoUege—^alariet  and  MtudetU  clodb  hawt  for  uamd  MBiMter,  jfear 

IPi4-i^— <3ontmued. 


dkiary. 

No.  ofooorse. 

ValiM. 

Clock 
hours. 

flt^i4fntff- 

Student 
clock  boun. 

Tfistnictor  In  French .......... 

$1,100 
1,600 

3,300 

3,000 
1,000 

1,100 
1,100 

600 

1,630 
1,630 

1,100 
1,800 

Fren<di4 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
2 
6 
3 

6 
3 
8 

3 
3 
3 
8 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

6 
3 
6 
6 

3 

5 

3 
2 

1 
3 
5 

5 

6 
6 

I 

6 
6 

6 
6 
3 
6 
8 

6 
3 
6 

4 

6 
3 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
8 

6 
3 
8 

3 
10 

6 
4 
2 
3 
5 

14 
1 

4 

4 

8 

1 

11 

80 
9 
6 
4 
8 

89 

10 

4 

6 
7 
4 
6 

20 
45 

13 
9 
8 

18 

1 
16 

3 
94 

38 
17 
39 

9 
6 
9 
6 

88 

16 

17 
13 

1 

9 

18 

70 

French  30 

.  5 

French  35 

ao 

French  11 

•5 

90 

French  21 

16 

German  W 

6 

OermanlO 

French  21 

66 

FrofeffflOr  of  German 

96 
150 

German  2 

46 

German  12 

German  15 

German  19 

Geology  1  &3 

Geology  31 

Geology  23 

Geology  4 

10 

90 

0 

Professor  of  eeoloffy 

934 

175 

90 
90 

Assistant  professor  of  economic 
geology. 

915 
94 

Geology  6 

43 

Geology  11 

Geology  13 

German  30 

German  20 

Ofifnan  3 . ,  - 

8 
SO 

IfistniCtor  In  Germiiii . .  ^ .   .  ^ . . 

104 
100 

225 

Do '.. 

895 

60 

German4... 

German  17 

German  30 

German  3 ,.....,. . 

45 
15 
65 

Do 

186 
5 

German  11 

G«rmanl6 

German  21 

History  2 

80 

10 

190 

Professor  of  political  and  social 
science. 

916 
140 

History  2 

85 

History  12 

History  1 

S7 

Professor  of  history. ........... 

813 
46 

History  20 

History  22 

History  61 

Home  Econ.  3 

Home  Econ.  20.... 

Home  Econ.  5 

Home  Econ.  10 

Home  Econ.  2 

Home  Econ.  33.... 
Home  Econ.  38.... 

1  Not  given. 

13 
37 

Instructor  in  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing. 

84 

76 
160 

Professor  of  home  economics . . 

990 

102 

62 

2 

27 

66 

348 
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WaMngton  StaU  ColUge^^alanea  and  studmt  eloek  hourM  for  mcxmd  seme$ter,  yior 

i9i-f-J5— Contiaued. 


Title  of  instructor. 


Aaristant  professor  of  foods  and 
coolmy. 


Stadgnt  assistant. 


Assistant  professor  of  florioul- 
ture  and  gardening. 


Instructor  in  horticoltnre. . . .. 


Associate  professor  of  pomol- 
ogy. 


ProCassor  of  horticulture. ... 
Aasistaot  professor  of  Latin. 


Instructor  in  metal  work. 


Assistant  professor  of  mechan' 
ical  engmeering. 


Instructor  in  mathematics. 


FrofMwr  of  mathematics. 


Aaristant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. 


iDstnictor  In  electrical  engl- 
neertaig. 


Inttruetor  in  mechanical  engi- 
neertog. 


Salary. 


tl,400 

300 
1,650 


i,aoo 


1,900 


2,aoo 

1,400 

760 

1,600 


1,300 


1,000 


1,700 


1,200 


460 


No.  of  course. 


Home  Econ.  12. 
Home  Econ.  36. 


Home  Econ.  21.... 

Hort.l 

Hort.33 

Hort.37 

Hort.39 

Hort.  40 

Hort.3 

Hort.  31 

Hort.  29 

Hort.  12 

Hort.  24 

Hort.  30 

Hort.  32 

Latin  1 

Latin  2 

Pharmacy  4 

Manual  Arts  2 

Manual  Arts  14 . . . 

Manual  Arts  6 

Mech.  Eng 

Meoh.  Eng.38 

Math.4 

Math.  11 

Math.  IS 

Math.  2and3 

Math.4 

Math.6 

Math.  10 

Math.  13 

Math.  16 

Math.4 

Math.4 

Math.6 

Math.  13 

Math.  14 

Math.  17 

Mech.  Arts  2 

Mech.  Arts  10 

Mech.  Arts  8 

Mech.  Arts  40 

Mech.  Arts  42 

Mech.  Arts  44 

Mech.  Arts  60 

Mech.  Arts  11 


Value. 


3 
6 


3 
8 
3 
2 
2 


3 
6 


S 

2 
2 
2 


6 
6 
2 


2 
4 


4 

8 
2 


4 
1 

1 


6 
4 

6 
2 
1 
8 


4 
4 

6 
1 
2 
3 


4 

2 


6 
6 
8 
6 
2 
6 


aock 
hours. 


6 
8 


10 

4 

6 
6 
3 
3 


4 

6 


4 
7 
2 
4 


Students. 


6 
5 
2 


4 

8 


4 
3 
4 


4 

1 
1 


6 
4 

5 

3  I 


4 

4 
5 
1 
2 
3 


4 
2 


6 
10 

6 
10 

4 
10 


17 
9 


0 

16 
6 
2 
3 
4 


8 
2 


9 

8 

6 

12 


8 

1 

1 

21 


3 
2 


6 
7 
8 


8 
8 
8 


17 
13 
12 

8 
14 

4 


16 
13 
11 
13 
6 
6 


6 
4 


7 
7 
2 
6 
3 
20 


Student 
dookhours. 


102 
72 


174 

190 

64 
26 
12 
0 
12 


122 

32 
12 


44 

36 
66 
12 

48 


182 

32 

6 

6 

42 


62 
12 
16 


28 

24 
21 
12 


67 

82 

8 
8 


48 

86 
62 
60 
16 
14 
12 


230 

72 
62 
66 
13 
12 
16 


210 

24 

8 


32 

36 
70 
12 
60 
12 
200 


370 


46564<»— 16 14 
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WoihingUm  8taU  Colleg&-^dlaries  and  $tudent  dock  haur$  for  second  demetier,  ymr 

i^i^l^—Contiiiued. 


Title  of  instruct<v. 

Sdary. 
81,600 

1,400 

1,400 

If 

450 
1,500 

2,600 

1,100 

1400 

(«) 
1500 
....  U,500 

No.  ofcoune.     .  Value. 

Clock 
hours. 

Students. 

StfiQeot 
clock  hom. 

Associate  professor^of  mechan- 
ical engjiaeering. 

Mech.ArU20 

Mech.  Eng.  3 

Mech.  Eng.  3 

Mech.  Eng.  19 

Mech.  Eng.  17 

Mech.  Eng.  3 

Mn.Eng.5 

Manual  Arts  12.... 

Mech.  Eng.  25 

Mech.  Eng.  27 

Mech.  Eng.  40 

Mech.  Eng.  42 

Mech.  Eng.  34 

MinfnF  ^ 

1 

3 
3 
8 
3 

2 

4 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 
2 
6 
2 

2 

6 
6 
6 
3 
6 

4 

2 

6 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 
2 
9 
4 

5 
9 

1 

1 
6 
2 
3 

2 

17 
22 
7 
11 
16 

11 
9 

8 
2 
8 

4 

24 

4 
2 
4 
8 

4 

2 
6 

84 
8 

2 

3 

21 

11 
26 

18 

18 

6 
3 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

4 

IQB 

182 

42 

88 

96 

Assistant  professor  of  manual 
training. 

409 

44 

18 

Assistant  prolessor  of  mechan- 
ical eng&eering. 

6t 

18 
4 
8 
8 

Instructor  in  foundry 

38 
48 

Afsfstant  pn>ftKnor  of  metal- 

g 

lurgy. 

Mininge 

4 

IfinlnplO      ,    . 

86 

Mining  12 

12 

MInhigS 

MinfngO 

Hining  11 

6 
5 
1 

ProlBssor  of  mining  engineer- 
ing. 

60 
20 

18 
5 

Music  10 

1 
5 
2 
3 
2ior5 

6 
2ior5 

Professor  of  pii>e  organ  and 
piano. 

43 
34 

Music  32 

40 

Music  34 

4 

, 

Music  36 

Organ  and  piano.. 

Music  63 

3 

• 

81 

Vocal  26 

Instructor  in  piano.  . .    . 

Piano 

2iorfi 

Professor  of  violin 

Violin ' 

Professor  of  niano 

Piano2 aiorft 

1200 
1,800 

1,320 

450 
1,800 

ItioniiBes. 

Piftno  4 

2 

or  5 
[Or6 
tor5 
or5 
or5 
orfi 

P*ano5 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

Piano  6 

Piano  8 

Piano  1 

Piano  3 

Instructor  in  voice 

Vocal 

11 

ProCBssor  of  pharmacy  and 
materia  mecflca. 

Pharmacy  3 

Pharmacy  5. 

Pharmacy  7 

Pharmacy  8 

Pharmacy  9 

Veterinary  24 

Veterinary  41 

Photography 

Physics  2 

3 
6 
4 
4 

8 
5 
2 

2 

8 

5 
6 
2 

(Tuition 

8 

5 

13 

13 

8 
6 
2 

4 

4 

7 
7 
2 

f^only. 

17 

16 

6 

7 

6 
26 
41 

9 

32 
2 
6 

28 

61 
80 

78 
91 

Instructor  in  veterinary  sd- 
enoe. 

300 

18 

156 

83 

Professor  of  nhvsics 

312 

36 
128 

Physics  16 

Physics  20 

Physics  32 

1 

14 
42 
56 

lAndtu 

2(0 
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Washington  State  College — Salaries  and  student  dock  hours  for  second  semester ^  year 

jrW-f-iJ—Continued. 


Title  of  instructor. 

Salary. 

No.  of  course. 

Value. 

Clock 
hours. 

Students. 

Student 
clock  hours. 

PmffMfmr  nf  fl<<!f|.Ti^lnf|yfiu:f 

$1,320 
1,100 

1,700 

3,000- 

2,000 

U,800 

1,200 
*2,400 

8flftTi.  2 

5 
5 

5 
6 
5 
6 
5 

W 
4 
5 
2 

1 

5 
5 

• 
6 
3 

6 
2 

5 

1 
4 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

6 
6 
6 
2 
1 

7 
6 

6 
8 

0 
10 

8 

1 
6 

3 
2 

8 
23 
12 
15 

2 

32 
10 
13 
46 
11 

11 
12 

6 
6 

11 

10 

17 

9 
9 

• 

15 

Scan.  4 

10 

Span.  1 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

25 
40 

^an.  2 

115 

^an.2 

60 

f^an,  2 , .  -.- 

75 

Rpan. ft 

10 

n|*nf<^ 

Associate  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery. 

300 
198 

Vet.  20 

114 

Vet.  26 

65 

Vet.  42 

98 

Vet.  46 

11 

Vet.  23 

Professor  of  veterinary  science. 

474 
77 

Vet.  26 

72 

Vet.  29 

Do 

149 
30 

Vet.  44 

18 

Vet.  31 

Assistant  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy and  nistology. 

48 
99 

Zool.lO 

190 

Zool.  22 

Instructor  in  zooloev 

280 
136 

Professor  of  zoology 

Zool.40 

9 

Zool.  37 

54 

X 

68 

1  Experiment  station  pays  1600  of  this. 


s  Experiment  station  pays  1800  of  this. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MAINTENANCE,  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT,  AND  URGENT 

NEEDS  OP  THE  THREE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CHENEY. 

1.  Maintenanee. — ^The  school  receives  regularly  for  maintenance  nine  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  mill  of  the  State  millage  tax.  This  has  thus  far  proved  ample  for  all 
purposes,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  State's  wealth  should,  for  the  future,  yield  an  even 
larger  revenue.  Enough  has  been  saved  from  the  millage  tax  during  the  last  few  years 
to  construct  a  modem  dormitory  for  the  women  students  and  a  satisfactory  manual 
training  building.  Such  x>ortion  of  the  millage  tax  as  has  been  used  in  the  past  to 
build  up  the  school  plant  should  for  the  immediate  future  be  used  for  increased  salaries 
and  larger  working  staff. 

2.  Physiad  equipment. — The  school  has  practically  been  rebuilt  since  1913,  when 
its  old  main  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  equipment  comprises  a 
new  administration  building,  a  manual  training  building,  a  training  school  btdlding, 
a  dormitory  for  girls,  and  a  central  heating  plant — all  on  a  campus  of  22  acres. 

The  valuation  of  the  physical  plant  is  given  by  the  school  authorities  as  follows: 


Training  school  building |77,000 

Equipment 9,800 

Administration  building 300, 000 

Equipment 31,000 

3b£anual  training  building 13, 500 

Equipment 6,000 


Monroe  Hall  (girls'  home) $46, 000 

Equipment 8,  600 

Central  heating  plant  * 3, 000 

Equipment 13. 000 

Campus  (22  acres) 12,000 

Total 519,900 


Administration  building. — This  structure  has  been  in  use  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
It  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $300,000  (special  legislative  appropriation).  It 
18  well  planned  and  equipped  with  necessary  fiuniture,  apparatus,  etc.  The  building 
JB  fireproof,  and  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  wholly  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  planned  and  equipped  normal  school  buildings  in  the  country. 

ne  Manual  training  building. — ^This  new  building  is  just  being  put  into  operation. 
It  is  ample  for  its  purpose  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  dormitory  far  girls. — ^This  structure  has  also  recently  been  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  $46,000.  It  is  well  planned  and  aSords  good  Living  quarters  for  the  girls.  A  satis- 
factory plan  of  student  government  secures  good  management. 

TJu  practice  school  building. — ^This  was  built  some  years  ago  for  practice  school 
purposes;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  intelligently  planned  and  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  its  purpose.  This  important  phase  of  the  normal  school  work  is  in  charge  of  a 
director  and  critic  teachers,  but  their  best  efforts  are  much  hampered  by  the  building 
in  which  they  are  obliged  to  do  their  work.  This  building  should  be  reconstructed 
at  an  early  date. 

The  heating  plant  is  a  temporary  structure  made  of  sheet  iron  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  permanent  building. 

Recommendation  for  new  equipment: 

1.  A  new  practice  school  building. 

2.  A  school  &rm. 

3.  A  model  rural  practice  school  on  the  campus. 

4.  A  permanent  heating  plant. 

The  normal  school  sends  64  per  cent  of  all  its  graduates  into  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State,  many  going  into  the  one-teacher  schools;  the  others  into  the  consolidated  schools. 
The  modem  rural  school  is  rooted  to  the  soil,  and  no  teacher  can  do  the  work  well 
who  has  not  had  thorough  courses  in  agriculture.  This  requires  land  for  experimen- 
tation and  demonstration  purposes,  which  should  be  in  addition  to  the  small  area  of 
garden  plats  now  in  use  by  the  department  of  agriculture.    It  is  recommended  that 


1  Largely  temporary. 
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a  nonnal  school  farm  be  procured  without  delay.  It  should  lie  handy  to  the  school 
premises,  and  contain  not  lees  than  25  acres.  It  mi^t  be  operated  in  cooperation 
with  the  extension  service  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  A  large  number 
of  the  leading  normal  schools  of  the  country  already  have  similar  scliool  farms 
in  successful  operation.  Rural  demonstration  schools  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
aswJBting  county  superintendents  and  giving  demonstrations  in  rural-«chool  work  are 
operated  by  the  normal  schools  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  Qieney. 

The  model  rural  practice  jcftooZ. — ^The  rural  school  department  of  the  normal  school 
is  well  oiganized  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  The  rural  teacher,  however,  has  a  diffi* 
cult  field — ^in  many  respects  more  difficult  than  the  town  field — and  requires  a 
specialized  professional  preparation.  Much  of  this  may  be  acquired  in  a  rural-practice 
school.  Fifty-nine  strong  normal  schools  are  already  using  such  model  rural  schools 
to  excellent  advantage.  It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
15,000  be  made  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  such  a  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BLLBNSBUBG. 

1 .  Mainienance, — ^The  school  receives  for  maintenance  seven  one-hundredths  of  1  mill 
of  the  State  millage  tax.  This  amount  has  proved  insufficient  to  provide  for  both 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  also  for  much  needed  equipment  and  new  buildings. 
Probably  the  institution's  present  ehare  of  the  millage  tax  will  be  ample  for  operating 
expenses,  however,  until  there  is  a  material  increase  in  attendance.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  in  several  quarters  that  the  school  at  Ellensbuig,  on  account 
of  its  small  attendance,  should  be  able  to  carry  on  its  work  with  much  smaller  appro- 
priations than  are  required  by  the  other  schools.  This  theory  is  only  partly  correct 
and  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  a  certain  standard  equipment  and  a  well- 
balanced  faculty  are  essential  whether  a  school  has  300  or  600  students.  Nor  should 
a  schooPs  influence  and  value  to  the  people  be  judged  wholly  by  its  numerical 
strength.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Ellensbuig  school  lies  in  the  sparsely 
settled  section  of  the  State  and  can  not  depend  to  any  extent  on  large  cities  for 
students.  Nevertheless,  it  has  its  own  field  to  serve,  and  should  be  given  ample 
support  to  perform  this  service. 

2.  Phy  ical  equipment, — ^The  normal  school  is  located  in  the  town  of  EUensburg,  on 
grounds  which  comprise  about  8  acres  of  land,  valued  at  approximately  $65,000. 
The  number  and  value  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  are  given  by  the  school 
authorities  as  follows. 

1.  Main  building  (contains  offices,  classrooms,  laboratories,  auditorium, 

gymnasium,  and  library  of  10,000  volumes) 1120,000 

Equipment 15,000 

Library 23,000 

2.  Training  school 65,000 

Equipment 4,500 

3.  Science,  manual  training,  and  heating  plant 30, 000 

Equipment 2, 200 

Heating  plant 5, 200 

4.  Girls'  dormitory 60, 000 

Equipment 7, 000 

5.  Clubhouse 9,000 

Equipment 1, 500 

Total  (including  value  of  land) 407,400 

Total  value  of  land 65,000 

Total  value  of  buildings 284,000 

Total  value  of  equipment 58, 400 

Total  value  of  all  properties 407, 400 
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The  mam  building. — ^This  ifi  the  oiiginal  normal  school  building.  It  was  built  at  a 
time  when  the  emphasis  in  schoolhouse  construction  was  placed  on  the  achievement 
of  an  impressive  exterior  rather  than  on  sanitation  and  practical  arrangement.  The 
toilet  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate  and  should  be  improved  without  delay.  The 
domestic  science  department  of  the  school — which  is  rendering  excellent  service — is 
housed  in  the  basement  of  this  building.  It  should  have  better- quarters.  The 
gymnasium  is  also  in  the  basement  of*  the  main  building.  It  has  no  equipment 
worthy  the  name.  The  normal  school  library  is  housed  in  this  building  also.  It 
contains  about  10,000  bound  volumes,  well  selected,  and  suitable  to  normal  school 
use.    The  collection  of  periodicals  is  also  very  satisfactory. 

The  practice  ichool  {traimng  rehbol). — ^This,  like  the  Cheney  practice  school,  was 
built  some  years  ago  and  is  imperfectly  adapted  to  actual  needs.  Neither  the  arrange- 
ment of  classrooms,  nor  their  sanitation,  ia  satisfactory.  The  toilet  facilities  are  par- 
ticularly bad.  Moreover,  the  building  is  too  small  for  its  purpose.  The  offices  of 
the  director  and  critic  teachers  are,  for  example,  used  regularly  for  class  purposes. 
The  practice  school  is  too  important  an  arm  of  the  normal  school  to  be  slighted. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  wing  be  added  to  the  present  building,  and  that  the  base- 
ment of;th^s1^dture  now  standing  be  entirely  remodelled  especially  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  its  lighting  and  to  the  provblon  of  additional  lavatories  and  toilet 
facilities.  The  new  wing  should  be  of  fireproof  construction.  Indeed,  too  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  safety  and  permanency  in  the  construction  of  all  the  btiildings 
of  this  school. 

The  icienee  and  manual  training  building. — ^Thls  is  an  inexpensive  building,  fairly 
well  planned,  but  of  poor  construction.  Its  deep  basement  contains  the  central 
heating  plant  of  the  school.  The  science  laboratories  and  manual  training  shops  are 
meagerly  equipped  with  apparatus.  Good  work  is  being  done  with  an  equipment 
that  should  be  enlaiged  and  improved  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  dormitory  for  girh.— This  is  an  attractive  building,  well  kept,  and  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  although  not  very  substantial  or  very  expensive. 

Recommendations  for  added  equipment- 

1.  A  normal  school  farm. 

2.  Either  a  model  rural  practice  school  on  the  campus  or  the  establishment  of 

closer  relations  with  rural  schools  in  the  vicinity. 

The  arguments  offered  in  support  of  similar  recommendations  in  the  discussion  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Cheney  Normal  School  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of 
EUensburg.  At  EUensburg  only  a  small  patch  of  ground  is  available  for  agricultiu'al 
ex])eriment  and  school  gardens.  The  school  has  no  rural  practice  school  equipment. 
Visitation  of  outlying  schools,  as  carried  on  at  EUensburg,  is  incidental  only  and  of 
little  practical  value. 

Separate  departments  in  agriculture  and  rural  school  subjects. — Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  and  general  rural  education.  One  instructor  is 
charged  with  the  work  of  both  these  departments.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  number  of  students  in  agriculture  has  increased  from  73  in  1913-14  to  91  in  1914-15, 
and  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  rural  education  clasess  has  increased  from 
14  in  1913-14,  reciting  two  hours  weekly,  to  103  in  1914-15,  reciting  four  hours  weekly. 
These  facts  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  demand  for  the  new  courses,  but,  also, 
of  the  urgent  need  of  reorganization  and  enlargement. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  department  be  divided  so  that  one  instructor  can  give 
all  his  time  to  agricultural  education  and  that  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the 
department  shall  warrant  it  he  be-^ven  one  or  more  aasLstants  for  extension  work 
to  coox>erate  with  the  rural  scbool  department.  There  should  then  be  orgainzed 
ik'COlttplete  department  in  nural  education  in  charge  of  an  expert  who  shall  instruct 
in  rural  life  problems  (sociology  and  rural  economics)  and  in  special  rural  school 
management  and  rural  school  methods.  This  department  should  have  the  use  of  a 
practical  laboratory— that  is,  a  rural  practice  school.    The  committee's  preference 
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is  for  a  rural  practice  school  located  on  the  campus,  where  it  can  be  used  hourly. 
For  the  practice  school  is  needed  a  specially  prepared  teacher,  who  can  also  give 
claas  periods  in  special  rural  school  methods. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BKLUNGHAM. 

1.  MainUnance. — ^Thia  institution,  like  the  one  at  Cheney,  gets  nine  one-hun- 
dredths  of  I  mill  of  the  miUage  tax,  an  amount  which  has  proved  wholly  inadequate. 
The  school  has  in  fact  been  so  hampered  for  funds  during  the  last  biennium  that 
it  has  been  forced  to  make  a  reduction  in  salaries  amounting  to  $4,000.  If  the  Bell- 
ingham  Normal  School  is  to  maintain  and  increase  its  efficiency,  it  must  either  be 
granted  larger  appropriations  or  its  student  roll  must  be  reduced. 

2.  Physical  equipment, — ^The  valxiation  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  school 
is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Valuation  ofphytical  resources. 

Central  building,  science  building,  training-school  building,  training-school 
annex,  manual-training  shop,  gymnasium,  Edens  Hall  for  women,  and 
equipment  for  all $301, 000 

Land ,  estimated  value 44, 000 

Total  valuation 545,000 

The  central  building, — ^This  is  a  large  structure,  which  has  been  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  of  good  appearance  and  substantial  construction.  The  equipment 
and  sanitary  facilities  are,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.  The  building  is  satisfactory, 
although  crowded  to  its  capacity. 

Oymnasium. — This  is  a  frame  aimex  to  the  main  building.  It  is  inadequate  for 
gymnasium  purposes  by  reason  of  its  small  size.  Better  facilities  for  gymnasium 
and  play  should  be  provided. 

Manual-training  building, — This  was  constructed  in  1914,  and  while  not  large  or 
expensive,  is  practically  arranged,  and  will  answer  the  purpose  for  which  built  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Edens  Hall. — This  is  a  dormitory  for  girls.  It  is  a  plain,  frame  structui'e,  located  on 
the  front  part  of  the  campus,  where  it  in  a  large  meaeure  destroys  the  harmony  of  an 
otherwise  beautiful  arrangement  of  grounds  and  buildings.  The  dormitory  has  been 
enlaiged  several  times.  As  a  result  it  contains  dark,  labyrinthine  halls  and  inad- 
equate sanitary  facilities.  Kisk  from  fire  is  great.  The  dormitory  facilities  of  the 
school  are,  on  the  whole,  inadequate. 

3.  Recommendations. — ^The  committee  makes  the  following  recommendationA  for 
improvement  of  the  Bellingham  school  equipment: 

(1)  The  acquisition  of  more  land. 

(2)  The  construction  of  a  modern  dormitory  for  girls. 

(3)  The  provision  of  a  new  gymnasium. 

(4)  The  provision  of  auditorium  and  library  facilities. 

(5)  The  erection  of  a  model  rural  school  on  campus. 

(6)  The  use  of  city  schools  for  training  school  purposes. 

(a)  More  land  urgently  needed. — The  school  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
en\ironment,  but  is  too  crowded.  More  land  is  urgently  needed  for  campus  purposes, 
for  gardens,  and  for  general  agricultural  experimentation.  The  trustees  have  recently 
a  k  en  options  on  21  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  premises.  Steps  should  be  taken  to 
purchase  this  land  without  delay. 

(b)  A  new  dormitory, — ^The  State  can  not  afford  to  risk  tl^e  health  and  lives  of  its 
omen  students  by  continuing  to  house  them  in  such  a  building  as  Edens  Hall.    It 

is  recommended  that  appropriation  be  made  for  a  dormitory  similar  to  the  one  at 
Cheney,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $85,000  to  $100,000,  fully  equipped. 
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(c)  A  new  gymnasium. — ^Wbile  this  is  not  so  urgently  ne^ed  as  the  dormitory,  the 
present  equipment  is  far  from  satisfactory.  An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  a 
new  gymnasium  to  be  erected  during  the  next  biennium. 

{d)  The  school  needs  additional  auditorium  and  library  facilities.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  single  building,  to  cost  about  |85,000,  may  be  provided  to  serve  both  purposes. 

(e)  Model  rural  school, — The  value  of  a  rural  practice  school  as  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  State  normal  school  has  already  been  discussed  (see  pp.  222  and  223). 

(/)  AddUional  traming-school  facilities, --One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  a  large 
nonnal  school  is  to  provide  sufficient  training-school  facilities.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
strong  argument  for  more  and  smaller  normal  schools.  At  Bellingham  the  training 
school  is  so  crowded  that  the  prospective  teachers  do  not  get  ample  opportunity  for 
practice  teaching.  A  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  reached  if  the  normal  school 
could  arrange  with  the  dty  of  Bellingham  to  take  over  one  or  more  of  the  city  schools 
for  training  purposes,  the  city  and  normal  school  sharing  the  expense  of  operation. 
At  McComb,  111.,  for  example,  the  normal  school  makes  use  of  the  entire  city  system 
lor  practice  school  purposes,  the  principal  of  the  normal  school  being  also  head  of  the 
city  system.  The  State,  which  furnishes  part  of  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  sdiools  and  pays  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  for  these  schools,  has  the  right  to 
atiliase  schools  for  practice  school  purposes  whenever  the  public  good  requires. 

Slate  normal  school  at  Cheney, 
[Data  relating  to  regular  stadents  only,  fourth  quarter,  1915-16.] 


Instructors, 

deslraiated 

by  letter. 


B, 
C. 
D. 
£. 
P. 


I.. 
J.. 


K. 
L. 

M. 

N. 


Salary 
for 

regular 

SOQOOl 

year  only. 


O. 
P.. 


§; 


8. 


U.. 

v.. 


W. 
X. 


ATsrage  of 
total  24  In- 
structors. 


$2,500 


2,400 
2,000 
1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
1,700 


1,200 
2,000 
1,900 

1,500 
1,500 

1,600 
1,500 

1,400 
1,440 

1,600 
1,200 

1,800 
1,35a 

1,460 
1,460 

2,000 

1,800 


Different 
subjects 
taugbt. 


3 
5 
4 
1 
4 
3 


4 
3 
1 


4 

3 

7 
3 

5 
2 

1 
2 

6 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 


Total 

teaching 

hours 

per 

week. 


1,606 


172 


14 


18 
20 
20 
3 
16 
12 


9 

12 

7 

18 
9 

21 
9 

18 
8 

5 
9 

18 
2 

6 
3 

3 

3 


Average 
number 

of 
students 
per  hour. 


10.6 


43.0 


37.0 
33.5 
30.6 
39.0 
29.2 
22.0 


20.6 
60.8 
52.2 

25.0 
9.3 

10.0 
21.0 

25.4 
18.6 

29.0 
47.7 

17.5 
52.0 

22.0 
36.0 

41.0 

50.0 


Total 
student 

clock 
hoursper 

week. 


32.1 


602.0 


666.0 
670.0 
612.0 
117.0 
467.2 
264.0 


185.4 

729.6 
365.4 

450.0 

83.7 

210.0 
189.0 

457.2 

148.8 

145.0 
429.3 

315.0 
104.0 

132  0 
108.0 

123.0 

150.0 


Remarks. 


Additional  definite  assignment  as 
vice  president  and  registration 
work. 

Dean  of  summer  session. 


Dean  of  women. 

Two  periods  a  day  in  training  school 

ana  one  period  (40  minutes)  in 

glee  club. 
Two  periods  a  dav  in  training  school 

(bands  and  orchestra  included). 
Appointment  committee   work, 

heavy  fourth  quarter. 
Appointment  committee  work, 

neavy  fourth  quarter;  secretary 

of  committee. 

Two  periods  per  day  in  training 
school;  German;  boys'  athletics. 

Two  periods  per  week  in  training 

school. 
Do. 
Two  periods  per  day  in  training 

school. 
Medical  Inspection  and  health  work. 
One  period  per   day  in   training 

school. 
Do. 
Regular    eighth-grade    teacher    in 

training  school. 
Senior  student  assistant. 
Supervisor  grades  2,  3,  and  4  in 

training  school. 
Superintendent  training  school:  also 

appointment  committee  work. 
Business  office. 


321.8 


46564^—16 16 


1  Total  number  of  difCerent  subjects  taught. 
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State  normal  school  at  Ellenaburg. 
[Data  relating  to  regular  students  only,  year  1014-15.] 


Instructors  designated  by  letter. 


Salary  for 
regular 
school 

year  only. 


13,000 
1,550 
1,500 
1,300 
2,000 
1,500 
1,300 
1,550 
1,200 
750 
1,300 
2,000 
1,200 
1,100 
1,100 
1,300 
1,500 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 


n,417 


Dlfiennt 
sabjects 
taught 


2 
5 
3 
1 
8 
4 
5 
8 
4 
8 
3 
6 
2 
7 
5 
13 
8 
4 
3 
6 


•05 


Total 
teadhing 
hoursper 

week. 


4 

15 
12 

4 

20 
18 
12 
22 
11 

6 

0 
21 

2 
14 

0 
27 
12 
10 
12 
12 

19 


Average 

number  of 

students 

per  hour. 


10 
40 
30 
31 
15 
16 
17 
21 
26 
10 
25 
20 
24 
14 
18 
10 
10 
4 
32 

23 


Total 

student 

clock  hourt 

per  week. 


278 
297 
484 
156 
906 


200 

371 


IfiO 

96 

536 

57 
332 
136 
490 
124 
103 

48 
386 


282 


1  The  whole  number  of  Instructors,  when  reduced  to  a  full-time  basis,  is  14. 

t  This  is  figured  on  a  10  months'  basis  only;  the  average  lor  12  months  would  be  91,700.40. 

•  Total  number  of  subjects  taught. 

State  normal  school  at  Bdlingham. 

[Data  affftoting  regular  students  only,  year  1915-16.    This  school  did  not  report  the  number  of  different 

subjects  taught  or  the  average  number  of  students  per  nour.] 


Instructors  designated  by  letter. 

Salary  for 
regular 
school 

year  only. 

Total 
teaching 
hoursper 

week. 

Total 

student 

clock  hours 

per  week. 

A.... 

$1,620 
1,500 
2,040 
2,160 
1,320 
1,500 
1,060 

600 
1,500 
2,580 
1,800 
1,800 
1,680 
1,600 
1,800 
1,260 
1,620 
1,200 
1,600 
1,380 
1,200 
1,980 
1,260 
2,160 
1,600 
1,320 
1,860 
1,260 
1,200 

600 
1,500 
1,080 
1,200 
1,620 
1,440 

000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,680 

20 
25 
23 
25 
18 
16 
«5 

•20 
»5 
16 

•10 
25 
20 
20 
20 

U5 
23 
20 
15 
28 

45 

112 
5 

1,040 

B 

'365 

C 

606 

D 

040 

E .  ...          

285 

F 

600 

O 

112 

H 

108 

I 

215 

J 

800 

K 

25 

L 

1,121 

M 

440 

N 

496 

O 

1,241 

P 

520 

O 

261 

i:..:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.: 

1,196 

8 

560 

T 

250 

U 

384 

V 

260 

W... 

1,334 

X.. 

Y 

•  28 
20 

•24 
24 
20 

•30 
20 
10 
<6 

?> 
15 

25 

»6 
(•) 

308 

2 

084 

AA 

435 

BB 

406 

€C 

DD. 

500 

EK.                                                                               .                        .  . 

100 

TF 

621 

<}0 

753 

HH 

100 

TT 

804 

JJ 

1,050 

KK 

405 

LL 

215 

MM. 

* 

Averaee  of  total.  30  instructors 

1,713 

17.6 

558.8 

1  And  as  supervisor.                              •  And  laboratory  work. 
•  And  as  athletic  ooaofa.                        « And  as  nurse. 

• 

•Libi 

rarian. 
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Coimty  organization,  10. 
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Caonty  supervbion,  10. 

of  study,  13;  public  schools,  150-151;  teach- 
174-178.    8ef  aUo  Curriculum. 

Oonicahmi,  State  College  and  State  University, 
80-87,  111. 


1,32,90-97. 

Diplomas,  teacher's.    See  Certification  of  teachers. 
IhqiUcation,  warranted  and  unwarranted,  99-102. 

Xoooomios,  recommendations  by  committee,  104, 

lU,  121. 
Kdneation,  departments.  State  college  and  univer- 

lity,  112-115. 


Engineering,  recommendations  by  committee,  105- 

111, 121. 
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ment, 28. 

Graduates,  State  College,  96;  State  University, 
professional  distribution,  97. 

Hatch  Act,  provisions,  83-84. 

High-school  teachers,  trahiing,  104,  111,  121-122.. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  November  26^  1916. 

Sir:  I  etm  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  a  survey 
of  the  system  of  higher  education  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
including  the  University  of  North  Dakota ;  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College;  the  normal  schools  at  Mayville,  Valley  City,  and 
Minot;  the  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  EUendale;  the  School 
of  Science  at  Wahpeton;  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau;  and 
the  State  Library  Commission,  which  has  its  oflSces  in  the  Capitol 
at  Bismarck.  The  survey  has  been  made,  as  stated  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  under  my  direction  and  at  the  request  of  the  State  board 
of  regents.  The  investigations  in  the  field  were  made  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Bawden,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  vocational  education;  Dr. 
Edwin  B.  Craighead,  formerly  president  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, employed  by  the  board  of  regents;  and  Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
dean  of  educaticMi  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  serving  at  my 
request. 

In  this  report  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  appraise  the  ability 
of  any  individual  teacher,  the  work  of  any  department,  or  the 
contents  of  any  particular  course  of  study;  only  the  spheres  and 
functions  of  the  several  institutions  have  received  primary  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Comrmsaioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


PERSONNEL  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 

Under  date  of  August  4,  1916,  President  Lewis  F.  Crawford,  of 
the  North  Dfakota  Board  of  Regents,  addressed  a  letter  to  Com- 
missioner Claxton,  inquiring  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  detail  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation to  assist  the  board  in  making  ''  a  survey  of  the  State  educa- 
tional institutions,''  as  required  by  a  law  recently  enacted  by  the 
State  legislature.  After  considerable  correspondence,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Educaticm  notified  the  board  of  regents  on  October  6  that 
he  had  assigned  to  the  work  of  the  North  Dakota  survey  Dr.  William 
T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  education,  of  the  bureau  staff. 

On  October  20  Secretary  Charles  Brewer  announced  that  the 
board  of  regents  had  employed  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Craighead,  formerly 
president  of  the  University  of  Montana,  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
the  survey. 

After  conferring  with  officers  of  the  board  of  regents  in  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  on  November  1,  Commissioner  Claxten  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  have  the  survey  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  board  of  regents  authorized  the  com- 
missioner to  select  an  additional  member  to  assist  in  the  work. 

On  December.  24  Commissioner  Claxton  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  dean  of  the  college  of  education. 
University  of  Minnesote,  to  serve  as  the  third  member  of  the  survey 
commission. 

SUMMARY  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 

On  November  1,  1915,  the  members  of  the  survey  commission 
received  a  letter  from  President  Crawford  outlining  the  objects 
-which  the  board  had  in  view  in  requesting  the  survey,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  various  institutions  in  question  were 
established  by  constitutional  provisions,  back  of  which  it  was  not 
deemed  to  be  the  province  of  this  survey  to  go.  The  instructions 
to  the  commission  emphasized  the  desirability  of  a  import  on  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  several  institutions,  and  especially 
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8  STATE   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF   NORTH  DAKOTA, 

a  careful  study  of  the  question  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  work. 
It  was  made  clear,  however,  that  the  board  desired  a  comprehensive, 
constructive  report,  looking  toward  the  future  development  of  a 
sound  and  progressive  State  policy  of  higher  education  rather  than  a 
mere  critical  analysis  of  any  defects  that  might  be  found  to  exist 

PROCEDURE. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  board  of  regents,  the  director  and  two 
members  of  the  commission  met  with  the  board  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
on  Monday,  November  1,  1915,  Immediately  after  this  conference 
the  study  of  the  State  institutions  was  begun.  The  director  and 
all  members  of  the  commission  visited  the  university,  the  agricul* 
tural  college,  and  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City.  Each  of 
the  remaining  institutions  was  visited  by  at  least  two  members  of 
the  commission.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  spent  in  the  field 
visiting  these  institutions  was  approximately  100,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  time  spent  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Washington  in  preparing  the  report. 

In  January,  1916,  the  three  members  of  the  conmiission  met  with 
the  State  board  of  regents,  at  which  time  the  presidents  of  the  State 
schools,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  library  commission,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  inspector 
of  consolidated,  graded,  and  rural  schools,  were  invited  to  appear 
and  make  such  statements  as  they  desired  to  make  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  institutions  and  offices  represented,,  and  subsequently 
to  file  briefs.  Both  in  the  conference  and  in  the  formal  statements 
filed  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  commission,  these  officers  dis- 
played a  most  commendable  spirit  of  cooperation.  All  seemed  eager 
to  work  together  for  the  development  of  an  educational  system  that 
should  bring  to  all  interests  of  the  State  the  largest  possible  returns 
for  the  money  invested. 

In  April  the  Commissioner  of  Education  appeared  before  the 
State  board  of  regents  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  submitted  a  pre- 
liminary general  report  on  the  work  of  the  survey. 

In  June  the  three  members  of  the  commission  met  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  Washington,  to  formulate  and  review  the 
conclusions  which  had  been  reached.  At  this  time  an  outline  of  the 
conclusions  was  forwarded  to  the  State  board  of  regents. 

The  commission  finds  it  a  pleasure  to  express  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  and  cooperation  which  have  been  extended  by  the  citi- 
zens of  North  Dakota,  the  presidents  and  members  of  the  faculties 
of  all  the  schools,  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  the  inspec- 
tor of  consolidated,  graded,  and  rural  schools,  officers  of  the  library 
commission,  State  officials  at  the  capital,  and  many  others  both  in 
public  and  private  life. 


STATE  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  NORTH   DAKOTA. 

North  Dakota,  Tvith  a  land  area  of  70,183  square  miles  and  a  water 
surface  of  654  square  miles,  is  one  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Union, 
ranking  sixteenth  in  size.  The  entire  area  lies  within  the  Great 
Plains,  far  away  from  ocean,  away  from  lakes  that  serve  as  high- 
ways for  commerce,  and  from  large  navigable  streams.  It  is  almost 
wholly  without  forests.  There  are  few  falls  and  rapids  capable  of 
being  developed  into  water  powers.  A  large  portion  of  the  western 
half  of  the  State  is  underlaid  with  lignites,  and  here  also  extensive 
deposits  of  clays  for  brick,  tiling,  and  pottery  are  found.  Gold,' 
silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  unknown.  The  soil  varies  from  the 
rich  alluvial  and  lacustrine  Red  River  Valley  on  the  east  through 
the  rolling  uplands  of  the  Coteau  Plateau  to  the  residual  prairies  and 
high  plains  sections  of  the  west  and  southwest.  The  total  average 
precipitation  varies  from  about  20  inches  in  the  east  to  about  15 
inches  in  the  west.  Most  of  this  comes  in  the  form  of  rainfall 
through  .the  growing  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall  and 
is  in  most  years  sufficient  in  all  parts  of  the  State  for  maturing 
crops  without  irrigation.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  is  irrigated. 

The  winters  are  long,  the  summers  short.    This  limits  the  range 

of  profitable  farming  to  the  hardy  cereals,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables, 

and  root  crops,  and  to  live-stock  growing.    In  1910,  of  the  total  crop 

acreage,  99.6  per  cent  was  in  cereals  and  other  grains,  and  91  per  cent 

of  the  value  of  all  crops  came  from  wheat,  oats,  flaxseed,  barley,  hay, 

and  forage.    Most  of  the  State  may  be  profitably  farmed,  and  more 

than  half  of  it  is  already  improved.    Of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 

63.6  per  cent  in  1910  was  in  farms,  and  72  per  cent  of  this,  or  45.5 

per  cent  of  the  whole,  was  improved. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  State  is  still  small,  but  it  is  growing  rapidly 
from  natural  increase,  from  foreign  immigration,  and  from  immi- 
gration from  other  States,  mostly  from  those  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  population  of  the  territory  now  included  in  North  Dakota  was 
2,405  in  1870;  36,909  in  1880;  190,983  in  1890;  319,146  in  1900; 
577,056  in  1910;  and  is  approximately  700,000  in  1916.  This  indi- 
cates a  probable  population  of  2,000,000  by  the  middle  of  the  century. 
The  population  is  now  about  10  to  the  square  mile.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,000  there  will  be  a  little  less  than  80  to  the  square  mile. 
Formerly  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  lived  in 
the  eastern  half,  but  the  population  is  now  more  evenly  distributed- 
In  1910,  40  per  cent  lived  west  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  western 
boundary  of  Mcintosh,  Logan,  Kidder,  Wells,  Pierce,  and  Rolette 
Counties.     Probably  45  per  cent  are  now  west  of  this  line. 

North  Dakota  is  definitely  a  rural  State  with  rural  interests,  and 
although  the  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  will  continue  to  in- 
crease more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  population  of  the  rural 
districts,  as  it  has  done  for  many  years,  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
State  will  continue  to  be  predominantly  rural  for  decades  to  come. 
There  are  no  large  cities  in  the  State  and  none  near  it.  On  the  north 
lies  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  with  their  sparse  populations;  on 
the  south  South  Dakota,  and  on  the  west  and  southwest  Montana. 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  all  without  large  cities  and  with  a  population 
still  more  sparse  than  that  of  North  Dakota.  The  nearest  cities  with 
a  population  as  large  as  100,000  are  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  more 
than  200  miles  east  of  the  Red  River ;  and  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Spokane,  from  400  to  1,000  miles 
to  the  south,  southwest,  and  west  There  will  probably  be  no  large 
cities  in  the  State  and  few  near  it  within  the  next  quarter  or  half 
century,  but  there  will  be  many  small  towns,  centers  of  agricultural 
communities,  with  their  local  commerce  and  varied  small  local  in- 
dustries. 

In  1910  there  were  only  five  places  with  a  population  of  5,000  or 
more,  and  only  two  with  a  population  greater  than  10,000.  Only 
95,381  people  lived  in  the  34  places  of  1,000  population  and  ovw. 
This  was  only  16.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population ;  83.5  per  cent  of 
the  population  lived  in  the  open  country  and  in  towns  and  villages 
of  less  than  1,000.  Only  28  per  cent  lived  in  the  226  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  all  sizes,  142  of  which  had  less  than  500  inhabitants.  Only 
11  per  cent  lived  in  towns  and  cities  of  2,500  and  over;  89  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  and  90.3  per  cent  of  the  population  betweea 
10  and  20  years  old  were  rural  as  counted  by  the  United  States  census. 
Even  the  people  in  urban  communities  lived  largely  under  rural  con- 
ditions as  to  housing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1910  there  were 
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in  the  State  118,757  separate  dwelling  liouses  for  a  total  of  120,910 
families. 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  population  of  North  Dakota  are 

foreign  bom  or  of  immediate  foreign  descent,  as  may  be  noteil  in 


Racial  Composition  of  Population 
North  Dakota:  1910 


More  tbao  TO  per  cent  of  the  population  of  North  Dakota  nrc  toretgD-liorn  or  ot 
Immediate  forelKti  deawnt.  the  forelsn  t'liioiE'nts  conBiEllnv  largely  of  Immlxranta 
from  thoae  MniDB  and  rlrile  BtackH  of  nortlifrn  and  wcetero  Europe,  whoflc  ppoplp^ 
haTF  ihowD  special  capacity  (or  adapting  themselves  to  American  conditions  and 
Ideals.     (See  Table  l.> 

Table  1  and  Figure  1.  It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  foreign 
elements  are  of  the  most  desirable  types,  coming  largely  from  those 
cx>iintriea  of  northern  and  western  Europe  whose  peoples  hare  shown 
special  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  American  conditions  and 
ideals. 
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Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  there  are  within  the  State  considerable 
numbers  of  persons  of  foreign  descent,  grouped  for  the  most  part 
in  settlements  more  or  less  clearly  differentiated  by  language  or  racial 
characteristics,,  inevitably  creates  special  difficulties  for  the  schools. 
Not  only  the  common  schools,  but  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  as 
well,  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  special  conditions  that  exist,  if 
Ihey  are  to  render  their  full  service  to  the  State. 

The  character  of  the  foreign-bom  population  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  farm  operators  are  foreign-bom, 
although  only  27.1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  are  foreign-bom. 

Table  1. — Racial  composition  of  population^  1910, 


Coontry  of  birth. 


Kati  Y»-bom  whl  to 

Kfttiye-bom  white,  one  or  both  parents  fomgn 
Ferelen-boni  white: 

Irom  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 

Itom  Ruaaia,  Finland 

From  Austria,  Germany,  Hungary 

From  Canada 

"From  England,  Sootland,  Ireland,  Wales.. 

From  ail  other  countries 

Chinese,  Japcmese,  Negroes,  Indiana 

Total 


Number. 

Percent. 

162, 4C1 
251,236 

63,452 

33,006 

24,676 

21,507 

7,486 

6,537 

7,201 

28.2 
43.6 

ia9 

5.8 
4.S 
3.7 
1.8 
1.1 
1.2 

577,056 

100.0 

AQE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  figures  for  1910,  Table  2, 
presented  graphically  in  Figure  2,  the  population  of  North  Dakota 
contains  slightly  more  than  average  proportions  in  the  age  groups 
under  25  years,  and  slightly  less  than  the  average  in  the  groups  above 
this  age.  Comparing  North  Dakota  in  this  respect  with  the  neigh- 
boring agricultural  States  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa, 
it  appears  that  North  Dakota  contains  slightly  larger  proportions 
in  the  age  groups  under  45  years,  and  slightly  smaller  proportions  in 
the  groups  above  this  age.    (See  Figure  3.) 

There  are  apparently  no  special  conditions  as  regards  the  age 
composition  of  the  population  which  aifect  the  educational  problems 
of  the  State. 

Table  2. — Age  distribution  of  total  population,  1910. 


Age  croups. 


Under  5  yean 

6  to  14  years 

15  to  24  years 

25  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over. 

Total 


North 
Dakota. 


Percent. 
14.3 
22.4 
20.5 
29.0 
11.3 
2.2 

100.0 


Booth 


Average 
for  United 

Dakota, 
Nebraska, 

States. 

and  Iowa 

combined. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

11.6 

11.6 

2a5 

21.0 

18.7 

20.4 

29.1 

27.9 

14.6 

14.4 

4.3 

3.3 

loao 


100. 0 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ILLITERACY. 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  native  white  population  is  1.6 
per  cent ;  in  the  foreign-bom  white  population,  1.7  per  cent,  much 
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less  in  both  classes  than  the  average  for  the  United  States.  This 
small  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  due  not  only  to  the  schools  of  North 
Dakota,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  from  other  States  has 
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been  mostly  from  those  witli  good  sdiool  systems  of  long  standing, 
while  the  foreign  immigration  has  been  very  largely  from  European 
States  in  which  elementary  education,  at  least,  is  practically  uniTer- 
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sal.  Only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  population  of  at!  olasses  Iwtween  the 
ages  of  10  and  20  were  reported  as  illiterate  in  1910.  This  shows 
also  the  effectiveness  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Stat«  in  reduc- 
ing illiteracy. 
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In  1910,  of  all  children  from  6  to  9  years  old,  70.6  per  cent  attended 
schools;  from  10  to  14  years,  90  per  cent;  from  15  to  17  years,  57.4 
per  cent;  from  18  to  20  years,  17.4  per  cent. 
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Of  urban  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  84.2  per  cent  attended 
school;  of  urban  children  from  15  to  20  years,  43.1  per  cent.  Of 
rural  children  from  6  to  14  years,  80.4  per  cent,  and  of  rural  chil- 
dren from  15  to  20  years,  37.7  per  cent.    (See  Table  3.) 
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Table  3. — Percentages  of  ehUdrcn  of  sped  fled  ages  in  North  Dakota  reported 

attending  school,  1910, 


AgM. 

AlldUl- 
dniL 

TftHl 
chUdnD. 

RmBl 
cbJIdnD. 

6to9TMn.. 

Tae 

90.0 

ioior4  years 

6to  14  yWni,,. ... . .  >  ^ . . . .                                                       

813 

W  1 

ijtolYyMrs 

57.4 
17.4 

18  to20T«ftni.^ 

15to207<«8 

43.1 

37.7 

^                                                                                                 1 

PeRceNTAGe  Distribution  op  Parms 

•Y  $IZf  MOUfSt  NMTn  eAKOTil:l9lO 


pencetrr 


JO 


20 


10 


I 


•izi  to      «o 

IN        MNOn    TO         TO 
ACKCS       to       49         99 


100      VfS       2«0     500     1000 

70         TO  TO         TO       4M0 

174     2A9     499    999    OVCH 


Figure  5. 

In  1010  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  farms  contained  less  than  100  acres  each,  and  only 

20.2  per  cent  contained  more  than  500  acres. 

FARMING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  nature  of  the  farming  in  North  Dakota  is  indicated  by  the 
following  facts  from  the  census  of  1910 : 

Of  the  whole  number  of  farms,  85  per  cent  are  operated  by  their 
owners,  14.3  per  cent  by  tenants,  0.7  per  cent  by  managers.  (See 
Table  4  and  Figure  4.) 
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More  than  60  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  hired  some  labor,  and  nearly 
$22,000,000  was  expended  in  farm  wages. 

The  farms  averaged  382.3  acres,  and  the  average  had  been  increas- 
ing for  20  years. 

Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  farms  contained  less  than  100  acres 
each,  and  only  20.2  per  cent  contained  more  than  500  acres.  (See 
Table  5  and  Figure  5.) 

Table  4. — Farms  in  North  Dakota,  1910, 


Fanns  operated  by— 


OwiMirs 

Maoagen.. 
Tenants 

Total 


Number. 


63,212 

484 
10,664 


74,360 


Percent. 


85.0 

.7 

14.3 


loao 


Area  in 
acres. 


23,686,728 

477,213 

4,362,700 


28,426,660 


Percent. 


83.0 

1,7 

16.3 


loao 


Tabub  5. — Distribution  of  farms  by  size  groups.  North  Dakota,  1910. 


Size  groups. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent. 

Sizegroaps. 

Number. 

Percent. 

TJndflr  20  afres 

229 

450 

1,207 

23,003 

5,345 

as 

.6 

1.6 

80.0 

7.2 

260  to  490  acres 

29,048 

12,662 

2,416 

39.1 

3D  to  49  acres 

600  to  999  acres 

17.0 

so  to  09  acres 

1.000  acres  and  over 

SL2 

100  to  174  Bisrm 

Total 

175  to  260  acres 

74,360 

100.0 

The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  North  Dakota, 
14.3,  is  very  much  less  than  that  for  the  United  States,  37,  as  shown 
in  Table  6.  The  same  table  shows  that  in  11  States  situated  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by 
tenants,  52.9,  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  North  Dakota. 

To  these  considerations  should  be  added  the  fact  that  in  1910  the 
average  value  of  the  74,360  farms  in  North  Dakota,  including  equip- 
ment, was  $13,109.  Not  only  is  North  Dakota  overwhelmingly  agri- 
cultural in  its  interests,  but  the  people  for  the  most  part  own  their 
own  farms,  and  each  farm  represents  the  investment  of  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  capital.  Socially  and  economically,  therefore,  the 
State  is  made  up  of  a  relatively  high  class  of  citizens  abundantly 
able  to  pay  for  educational  advantages  and  to  utilize  them  fully. 
Such  a  population  is  fai'  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  scientific 
and  practical  agricultural  education  than  the  tenant  classes  to  be 
found  in  some  other  States. 

46136"— BuU.  27—17 2 
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Table  6. — Tenancy  of  farms  in  certtUn  States. 


states. 

Percentage  distribution  of  f anns  oper- 
ated by- 

Percentage  distribution  of  acraage  of 
farms  operated  by— 

Owners. 

Mana- 
gers 

Tenants. 

Total. 

Ownen. 

Mana- 
gers 

Tenants. 

Total. 

nUDois 

67.6 
67.0 
67.3 
36.6 
33.9 
68.6 
39.5 
33.6 
49.7 
44.0 
44.9 

0.9 
1.1 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.8 
.3 

41.4 
41.9 
42.3 
63.0 
66.6 
41.1 
60.2 
66.1 
60.0 
65.3 
64.8 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

64.7 
45.9 
60.8 
60.0 
66.1 
73.2 
64.1 
63.1 
71.1 
64.8 
65.4 

1.7 
2.0 
2.6 
4.1 
2.9 
1.7 
1.8 
8.2 
1.0 
9.4 
1.5 

43.6 
62.1 
27.6 
86.4 
42.0 
25.1 
34.2 
33.7 
27.0 
25.7 
43.1 

100.0 

Delaw&re 

100.0 

North  Caroltna 

100.0 

South  Carolina 

100.0 

Georgia 

100.0 

Tennessee 

100.0 

Alftbftmft 

100.0 

Mississippi 

100.0 

ArkHrmwT . . 

100.0 

T4tli<!iAn9. . 

100.0 

0)r]fthnnif|. ,  . 

100.0 

Average    of    11 
States 

46.6 
62.1 
86.0 

.6 
.0 
.7 

62.9 
87.0 
14.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

61.6 
68.1 
83.0 

8.0 
6.1 
1.7 

85.5 
25.8 
16.3 

100.0 

Average  United  States . 
North  Dakota 

loao 

100.0 

Most  farmers  grow  a  variety  of  crops  within  the  range  already 
indicated.  Nearly  half  report  vegetables  in  small  quantities.  The 
total  value  of  vegetables  reported  was  $3,148^04. 

A  very  large  per  cent  report  horses,  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  and  other 
live  stock. 

The  total  value  of  crops  was  $180,636,000;  of  live  stock,  $110,000,- 
000 ;  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered,  $14,457,000. 

The  value  of  milk,  cream,  butter  fat  sold  and  butter  and  cheese 
made  was  $4,872,304. 

The  value  of  forest  products  was  almost  negligible. 

Although  the  total  vahie  of  manufactured  products  increases  from 
year  to  year,  there  are  as  yet  no  very  large  industrial  plants.  The 
752  industrial  establishments  reported  in  1910  had  a  capital  of 
$1,585,000,  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  $2,416,000,  and  had  an  output 
valued  at  $19,138,000.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  manu- 
factured products  consisted  of  the  products  of  flour  mills  and  of 
butter  and  cheese,  the  latter  in  small  amounts.  The  total  value  added 
by  the  manufacturing  process  was  $5,468,000. 

Persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  numbered  4,148,  only  2,732  of 
whom  were  wage  earners. 

Mining  industries  are  increasing,  but  as  yet  are  comparatively  un- 
important. In  1910  only  960  persons  were  reported  as  engaged  in 
mining,  including  proprietors,  officials,  clerks,  and  wage  earners. 
The  total  capital  invested  was  $1,058,649;  the  amount  paid  in  wages, 
$570,140;  and  the  value  of  products,.  $564,000. 

In  the  year  1910  the  capital  invested  in  farming  in  North  Dakota 
was  84  times  that  invested  in  manufacturing  and  926  times  that  in- 
vested in  mining.  (Table  7.)  The  number  of  farm  operators  was 
103  times  the  number  of  operators  of  industries  and  1,403  times  the 
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number  of  mining  operators.  The  value  of  farm  products  was  11 
times  the  value  of  manufactured  products  and  37  times  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  over  the  value  of  raw  material  used  in  these 
products.     It  was  361  times  the  value  of  products  of  the  mines. 

Table  7. — Relative  magnitude  and  value  of  farming,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing in  North  Dakota,  Federal  census  of  1910. 


Capital  invested. . 

operators 

Vahie  of  products. 


Farming. 


1874,814,205 

74,360 

9204,000,000 


ManufactOT- 
ing. 


Mining. 


SU, 585, 000  !    SI, 058, 042 

1723  '  53 

*S19,138,000  I       9564,812 


1  Proprietors  and  firm  members. 

>  Value  added  to  raw  material  by  the  manu&cturing  process,  95,464,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

A  general  view  of  the  gainful  occupations  followed  by  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  is  afforded  by  Table  8,  which  also  compares  this 
State  with  the  neighboring  States  of  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa,  combined,  and  with  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  combinedl     (See  also  Figures  6  and  7.) 

In  North  Dakota,  even  more  than  in  the  three  neighboring  States 
referred  to,  agriculture  is  preeminent,  60.2  per  cent  and  45.8  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  "  trade  "  and  "  manufacturing  "  groups  are  much 
less  important  in  North  Dakota,  where,  together,  they  comprise  only 
18  per  cent  of  all  occupations  reported,  whereas  in  the  three  States 
mentioned  they  include  27.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  differences 
between  North  Dakota  and  these  three  States  in  the  cases  of  the  re- 
maining occupation  groups  are  not  striking. 

Tabus  8. — Distribution  by  general  divisions  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations — North  Dakota  compared  tvith  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  combined;  and  with  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Ohio  combined,  1910. 


Division  of  occupations. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry.. 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Hanufocturing  and  meclianical  industries 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service  (not  elsewhere  classified) . . 

Professional  service 

Pomestie  and  personal  service 

Clerical  occupations 

Total 


North  Dakota. 


Number 
engaged. 


130,019 

606 

21,339 

13,813 

17,910 

1,607 

9,861 

17,318 

4,165 


217,418 


Per 

cent. 


60.2 
.2 
0.8 
6.4 
8.2 
.7 
4.5 
8.0 
1.9 


100.0 


South  Dakota,  Ne- 
braska, and  Iowa, 
combined. 


Number 
engaged. 


682,068 

20,642 

258,433 

113,423 

161,181 

14,336 

86,111 

113,810 

46,500 


1,486,504 


Per 
cent. 


45.8 
1.3 

17.4 
7.6 

10.1 

.9 

5.8 

7.6 

3.1 


100.0 


New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New 
Jersey  and  Ohio, 
combined. 


Number 
engaged. 


1,240,358 
400,721 

4,038,100 
806,861 

1,183,720 
139,576 
498,428 

1,139,632 
686,544 


10,127,940 


Per 
cent. 


12.2 
3.9 

39.8 
7.9 

11.7 
1.4 
4.0 

11.8 
6.8 


100.0 


North  Dakota,  1910. — ^Total  population,  577,056;  engaged  In  gainful  occupa- 
tiODS,  217,418 ;  per  cent  of  total  population,  37.7. 
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On  the  other  hand,  comparison  of  North  Dakota  with  four  of  the 
Eastern  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio — 
combined  serves  to  emphasize  the  pred(»ninance  of  agricultural  in- 


1  the  former.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry 
constitute  only  12.2  per  cent  of  the  occupations  in  the  four  States 
considered  together,  as  compared  with  60.2  per  cent  in  North  Dakota. 
(See  Figure  7.) 


THB  STATE  OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


The  predominance  of  agricultural  interests  in  North  Dakota  is 
Btill  further  emphasized  by  an  examination  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  occupational  group  designated  by  the  census  report  as 


"Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry."  Certain  of  these 
occupations,  clearly  distinguishable  from  agriculture,  are  of  very 
slight  importance  in  North  Dakota.     Thus,  foresters,  lombermen, 
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raftsmen,  woodchoppers,  owners  and  managers  of  log  and  timber 
camps,  fishermen,  and  oystermen  (combined),  number  21,851  in 
the  four  States  mentioned,  or  1.7  per  cent  of  the  occupations  reported 
in  this  group ;  in  North  Dakota,  however,  there  are  only  97  persons 
dgagcd  in  all  these  occupations.  Not  only  do  they  constitute  an 
almost  negligible  nimiber,  absolutely,  but  they  comprise  only  seven- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  occupations  in  the  "  agriculture,  for- 
estry, and  animal  husbandry  "  group. 

In  these  four  Eastern  States  the  "manufacturing"  group  com- 
prises nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total  (39.8  per  cent),  instead  of  less 
than  one-tenth  (9.8  per  cent),  as  in  North  Dakota.  Clerical  occupa- 
tions also  occupy  a  far  more  important  place  in  the  four  States  (6^ 
per  cent)  than  in  North  Dakota  (1.9  per  cent). 

RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

In  the  following  pages  certain  tables  are  presented  showing  com- 
parative figures  for  the  48  States  of  the  Union  with  respect  to 
resources  available  for  educational  purposes.  The  tables  are  based 
on  data  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

From  Table  9  it  appears  that  North  Dakota  ranks  seventh  from 
the  top  in  average  value  of  property  per  child  of  school  age.  With 
an  average  property  value  of  $10,900  on  which  to  draw  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age,  North  Dakota  has,  in  this 
respect,  more  than  five  times  the  resources  of  the  lowest  State  in  the 
list. 

Supplementing  the  analysis  already  given  of  the  age  distribution 
of  the  population  in  North  Dakota  (see  Table  2  and  figures  2  and  3), 
another  view  of  the  conditions  as  they  affect  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  afforded  in  Table  10,  which  compares  the  48  States  by  the 
number  of  men  21  years  of  age  and  over  for  each  100  children  of 
school  age.  North  Dakota,  ranking  thirty-first  in  the  list,  with 
93  men  to  100  children,  thus  has  considerably  more  children  to  be 
educated  than  there  are  men  of  income-producing  years.  Only  16 
States  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  men  over  21  years  of  age,  while 
the  State  ranking  highest  has  nearly  twice  as  many. 

Comparing  the  amounts  expended  for  public  schools  for  each  adult 
male.  North  Dakota  ranks  second,  with  $33.52.  (Table  11.)  In 
amount  expended  for  public  schools  in  proportion  to  wealth  it  ranks 
twenty-sixth.  (Table  12.)  Apparently  the  State  can,  without  undue 
stress,  tax  itself  more  heavily  than  it  now  does  for  the  support  of 
higher  education. 

According  to  Table  13,  North  Dakota,  with  $84.17,  ranks  ninth  in 
the  amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  of  school  age. 

Norl.h  Dakota  ranks  ninth  also  in  receipts  of  higher  educational 
institutions  per  capita  of  population,  with  $2.17.    (Table  14.) 
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Table  9. — Value  of  property^  hy  States, 

for  each  child  5-18  years  of  age 
{1913). 

1.  Nevada $28, 400 

2.  California 15,  500 

a.  Iowa 12,700 

4.  Montana 12,300 

5.  Colorado 11,100 

a  Oregon 11,100 

7.  North  Dakota 10,900 

a  Nebraska 10,  700 

9.  Washington 10,400 

10.  Wyoming 10,200 

31.  Illinois 10,000 

12.  New  York 9,  900 

13.  Vermont 9,500 

14.  Kansas 9,  400 

15.  Minnesota 8,900 

16.  Arizona 8,600 

17.  New   Jersey 8, 100 

18.  Connecticut 7, 900 

19.  South  Dakota 7,500 

20.  Massachusetts-.- 7,300 

21.  Ohio 7,300 

22.  Oklahoma 7,300 

23.  Indiana 7,200 

24.  Michigan 7,100 

25.  Pennsylvania 6,900 

26.  Rhode  Island 6,600 

27.  Wisconsin 6,  400 

28.  New  Hampshire 6, 300 

29.  Missouri 6, 300 

30.  Utah 6,300 

31.  Idaho 5,900 

32.  Maine 5,900 

33.  West  Virginia 5, 800 

34.  Delaware 5,  700 

35.  Maryland 5,  700 

36.  Texas 5,000 

37.  New  Mexico 4,700 

38.  Florida 4,300 

39.  Louisiana 3,800 

40.  Arkansas 3,  400 

41.  Virginia 3, 400 

42.  Kentucky 3,100 

43.  Alabama 2, 900 

44.  Tennessee 2,700 

45.  Georgia 2,600 

46.  South  Carolina 2,500 

47.  North  Carolina 2, 200 

48.  Mississippi 2,100 


Table  10. — Number  of  men  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  by  States,  for  each 

100  children  5  to  18  years  of  age 
(1910). 

1.  Nevada 180 

2.  Wyoming 179 

3.  California   169 

4.  Montana 165 

5.  Washington 151 

6.  Oregon 148 

7.  Arizona 129 

8.  Colorado 125 

9.  New    Hampshire . 123 

10.  Maine 120 

11.  Vermont 119 

12.  New  York i 117 

13.  Massachusetts 116 

14.  Connecticut 115 

15.  Idaho 113 

16.  Ohio 1V6 

17.  Rhode  Island lU 

18.  New  Jersey 110 

19.  Michigan 109 

20.  Illinois 108 

21.  Delaware 107 

22.  Indiana 106 

23.  Pennsylvania 105 

24.  Minnesota 99 

25.  Iowa 98 

26.  Kansas 98 

27.  Missouri 98 

28.  South  Dakota 96 

29.  Nebraska 95 

30.  Maryland 94 

81.  North    Dakota 93 

32.  Wisconsin ^ 93 

33.  New  Mexico 88 

34.  Florida 87 

35.  Utah 85 

86.  West  Virginia 84 

37.  Kentucky 79 

38.  Oklahoma 78 

39.  Tennessee 74 

40.  Virginia 74 

41.  Texas 72 

42.  Arkansas 70 

43.  Louisiana 70 

44.  Alabama 67 

45.  Georgia - — i—  66 

46.  Mississippi 65 

47.  North  Carolina 63 

48.  South  Carolina 58 
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Table  11. — Amount  expended  for  fmb- 
lie  schools  {1912-J3),  by  States,  for 
each  adult  male  {J910). 

1.  Utah $38.67 

2.  North  Dakota 88.  62 

3.  Idaho 32.  55 

4.  New    Jersey 29.36 

5.  Washington 28.54 

6.  Montana 28.50 

7.  California ,.  27.76 

8.  Nebraska 26.07 

9.  Minnesota 24.54 

la  Colorado 24.02 

11.  Iowa  -: 23.57 

12.  Oregon 23.50 

13.  Arizona 23.  34 

14.  South  Dakota 23.28 

15.  Indiana 23. 15 

16.  Massachusetts 22.96 

17.  Kansas 22. 23 

18.  New  York 21.87 

19.  Illinois 21.82 

20.  Michigan 21.56 

21.  Ohio 21. 11 

22.  Pennsylvania 20.17 

23.  Connecticut 19.66 

24.  Wisconsin 18.56 

25.  Oklahoma $17.99 

26.  Vermont 17. 10 

27.  Rhode  Island 16. 95 

28.  Wyoming 16.72 

29.  Missouri 15.96 

30.  Nevada 15.62 

31.  Maine 15.27 

32.  West  Virginia 14.99 

33.  Texas 14.44 

34.  Maryland 13.  55 

35.  New  Hampshire 13.  55 

36.  Florida 12. 29 

37.  New    Mexico 11.79 

38.  Kentucky 11. 77 

39.  Louisiana 11.76 

40.  Arkansas 10.  81 

41.  Tennessee laOl 

42.  Virginia 10.  47 

43.  Delaware 9.85 

44.  Georgia 8.  70 

45.  North  Carolina 8.03 

46.  Alabama 7.94 

47.  South  Carolina 7. 68 

48.  Mississippi 6. 57 


Table    12.  —  Amount    expended    for 

higher  education,  by  States,  for  each 

$1,000  of  wealth, 

[Baaed  on  the  estimated  true  value  of 
all  property,  U.  8.  CensuB,  1912,  and  total 
receipts  of  universities  and  normal 
schools  as  shown  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Bducation,  1913-14.] 

1.  Delaware $3. 88 

2.  New   Hampshire 1.84 

3.  Massachusetts 1.47 

4.  Virginia 1.37 

5.  Wisconsin 1.27 

6.  Connecticut 1.25 

7.  Arizona 1.23 

8.  South  Carolina 1. 21 

9.  Maryland .95 

10.  North  Carolina .  94 

11.  Maine .92 

12.  Mississippi .87 

18.  Tennessee .80 

14.  Minnesota .79 

15.  New  York .74 

16.  Michigan .73 

17.  South  Dakota .72 

18.  Idaho .71 

19.  Utah J .70 

20.  California .68 

21.  Illinois [  .  68 

22.  Oregon .67 

23.  Alabama .65 

24.  Washington .  64 

25.  Georgia .61 

26.  North    Dakota .61 

27.  New  Mexico .60 

28.  Vermont .60 

29.  Ohio .56 

30.  Rhode  Island .56 

31.  Wyoming .56 

32.  Louisiana .  55 

33.  Pennsylvania .54 

34.  Kansas .  53 

35.  Iowa .  51 

36.  Nebraska .51 

37.  Colorado .50 

38.  Kentucky .  50 

39.  Texas .49 

40.  Montana .48 

41.  Nevada .  47 

42.  Florida .44 

43.  Indiana .42 

44.  Missouri .  42 

45.  New  Jersey .  39 

46.  West  Virginia .  39 

47.  Arkansas .30 

48.  Oklahoma .19 
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Table  18. — Amount  expended  on  pub- 
lic icJiools,  by  States,  for  each  child 
5  to  18  years  of  age  {1913-14). 

1.  California $49.  58 

2.  Montana 41.  48 

3.  Nevada 40.  72 

4.  Washington 40. 57 

5.  Arizona 37.15 

e.  Utali 34. 68 

7.  Oregon 34.63 

8.  New  Jersey 1—  34.47 

9.  North  Dakota 34.17 

10.  Idaho 33.71 

11.  Wyoming 83. 13 

12.  Massachusetts 31.68 

13.  Colorado 31.02 

14.  Minnesota 80.78 

15.  Nebraska 20.86 

la  Ohio 29.60 

17.  Connecticut 29. 39 

la  New  York 29. 2l» 

19.  Indiana 28.73 

20.  Iowa 28.17 

21.  Illinois 26.48 

22.  Kansas 25. 87 

2a  Michigan 25.66 

24.  Pennsylvania 25.57 

25.  South  Dakota 24.77 

26.  Maine 23. 68 

27.  Vermont 23. 36 

28.  New  Hampshire 21.  59 

29.  Rhode  Island 20.97 

30.  Wisconsin 20.59 

31.  Missouri J  19.88 

32.  Maryland 15.70 

33.  West  Virginia 14.00 

34.  Oklahoma 12.  ai 

35.  New  Mexico 12.02 

86.  Florida 11.81 

37.  Delaware 11.  76 

38.  Texas 10.86 

39.  Kentucky 9.  76 

40.  Louisiana 8.  69 

41.  Tennessee 8.67 

42.  Virginia 8.54 

43.  Arkansas 8.24 

44.  North  Carolina 6. 64 

45.  Alabama 6.22 

46.  Georgia 6.21 

47.  South  Carolina 5.60 

48.  MlBSlsslppl 4. 53 


Table  14. — Receipts  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  including  normal 
schools,  per  capita  of  population 
{1913-14), 

1.  Delaware $5.65 

2.  Arizona 2.94 

3.  New  Hampshire 2. 62 

4.  Nevada 2.53 

5.  Massachusetts 2.  51 

6.  Connecticut 2.43 

7.  Wisconsin 2.33 

8.  California 2.30 

9.  North  Dakota 2.  17 

10.  Minnesota 1.99 

11.  Oregon 1.83 

12.  New  York 1.  77 

13.  Illinois 1.  768 

14.  Iowa 1.  714 

15.  Washington 1.  711 

16.  South  Dakota 1.  64 

17.  Nebraska 1.  54 

18.  Maryland 1. 46 

19.  Virginia 1. 45 

20.  Montana 1.44 

21.  Colorado 1.43 

22.  Kansas 1.  38 

23.  Utah 1.38 

24.  Vermont 1.35 

25.  Michigan .$1.35 

26.  Wyoming 1.32 

27.  Idaho 1.  27^ 

28.  Maine 1.277 

29.  South  Carolina 1.04 


30.  Ohio_-^ 

31.  Pennsylvania— 

32.  Rhode  Island— 

33.  New  Mexico 

34.  Texas 

35.  New  Jersey 

86.  Indiana 

37.  North  Carolina 

38.  West  Virginia.. 

39.  Missouri 

40.  Louisiana 

41.  Tennessee 


1. 01 

1.00 

.  93 

.  92 

.83 

.81 

.  77 

.  75 

.  71 

.  70 

.68 

.67 

42.  Mississippi .63 

43.  Florida .60 

44.  Alabama .  57 

45.  Georgia .54 

46.  Oklahoma .51 

47.  Kentucky .47 

48.  Arkansas .33 


Chapter  IL 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS,  AS  INDICATED 
BY  CHARACTER  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE, 


The  foregoing  brief  survey  of  the  State  and  its  resource^  of  the 
people  and  their  occupations,  and  of  their  industrial,  social,  and 
economic  status,  indicates,  in  broad  outline  at  least,  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people  and  what  should  be  expected  of  the  institutions 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  regents  and  included  in  this  survey. 

A  vigorous,  democratic,  progressive,  pioneer  people,  with  an  un- 
usually high  average  of  wealth,  with  little  poverty  and  no  class  of 
idle  rich,  offers  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  universal  education 
of  a  high  standard,  ideal  and  cultured  on  the  one  hand  and  scientific 
and  practical  on  the  other.  To  this  end  there  is  need  of  a  strong  and 
efficient  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  State, 
the  elementary  schools  consolidated  sufficiently  to  make  possible  the 
best  results  and  the  most  economical  use  of  funds,  and  the  high 
schools  numerous  enough  to  be  within  reach  of  all.  The  uniformity 
of  conditions  and  the  small  variety  of  occupations  emphasize  the 
need  for  strength  and  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  schools  rather 
than  for  large  variety  in  vocational  and  prevocational  courses.  The 
predominance  of  rural  and  agricultural  life  indicates  the  need  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  teachers  trained  for  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools  and  for  making  the  work  of  the  schools  such  as  to  prepare  for 
success  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  for  intelligent,  joyous  living  in 
the  open  country  and  in  small  villages  and  towns.  It  also  indicates 
the  need  for  some  system  of  public  libraries  that  will  serve  effectively 
a  rural  population. 

The  large  number  of  rural  schools  in  the  State  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  urban  schools,  and  the  character  of  work  needed  to  be 
done  in  these  schools,  show  clearly  the  task  of  the  normal  schools, 
the  school  of  education  in  the  university,  and  the  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  agricultural  college. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessions other  than  teaching  and  the  ministry  indicates  the  unwisdom 
of  maintaining  at  present  in  more  than  one  institution  schools  or 
courses  intended  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  any  one  of  these 
professions.     This  would  seem  to  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
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various  forms  of  professional  engineering,  in  none  of  which,  except 
those  connected  with  or  growing  immediately  out  of  agriculture,  is 
there  present  or  probable  immediate  future  need  for  any  large  num- 
ber of  highly  trained  men.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale,  on  their  own  farms  and  not  as  hirelings  or  tenants,  makes 
an  imusual  demand  for  a  very  large  number  of  men  possessed  of  such 
scientific  knowledge  and  training  as  will  enable  them  to  cultivate 
their  farms,  market  their  crops,  breed  and  feed  and  otherwise  care 
for  their  live  stock,  and  perform  all  the  other  duties  of  agriculturists 
intelligently  and  profitably  without  other  guidance  than  their  own 
knowledge  and  their  own  powers  of  intelligent  observation  and  judg- 
ment. 

Again,  the  limited  range  of  variety  in  soil  and  climate  and  in 
staple  crops  shows  the  importance  of  providing  comparatively  few 
strong  and  fundamental  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  students,  rather  than  a  large  variety  of  intensively 
specialized  courses  for  fewer  students.  The  same  conditions  call  for 
a  similar  policy  in  regard  to  students  in  courses  in  home  economics, 
domestic  science,  and  homemaking. 

The  increasing  need  for  highways  to  be  constructed  across  country 
devoid  of  the  need  of  difficult  engineering  feats,  the  growing  de- 
mand for  agricultural  engineering,  including  the  care  and  use  of 
power  machinery,  etc.,  and  for  tradesmen  possessed  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill  create  a  corresponding 
need  and  demand  for  courses  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  for  large 
numbers  of  students,  some  of  which  courses  at  least  should  be  of 
college  grade.  The  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  in  the 
State  who  have  not  had  high-school  education  and  who  will  not  at- 
tend college  creates  at  least  a  temporary  demand  for  serious  and 
systematic  instruction  in  agriculture,  in  the  trades  and  industries, 
and  in  home  economics  in  courses  below  college  grade,  much  of  which 
should  be  given  in  comparatively  short  courses  and  imder  conditions 
which  will  make  attendance  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 

The  ideals  and  the  educational  and  cultural  traditions  of  the 
people  of  the  State  are  responsible  for  the  justifiable  demand  for  a 
large  element  of  cultural  education  in  all  these  schools,  but  the  need 
for  special  and  professional  courses  in  the  fine  arts,  literature,  and 
the  languages  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  attempt 
to  give  them  at  more  than  one  place. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  State  are  already  sufficiently  largo 
to  justify  commercial  courses  of  higher  or  lower  grade  in  the  uni- 
versity and  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  commercial  nature  of 
farming  in  this  State  creates  a  demand  for  courses  in  farm  account- 
ing in  the  agricultural  college  and  possibly  in  the  university,  in  the 
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schools  at  Wahpeton  and  Bottineau,  and  in  the  rural  high  schools. 
It  also  makes  it  desirable  that  simple  farm  accounting  should  be 
taught  in  the  rural  elementary  schools.  The  normal  schools  should 
therefore  offer  instruction  in  this  subject  and  in  those  simple  forms 
of  bookkeeping  which  relate  to  the  home  and  to  household  affairs. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  normal  schools 
should  give  courses  in  those  commercial  branches  that  are  not,  and 
can  not  be,  taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

To  these  purposes  and  tasks  should  the  institutions  herein  con- 
sidered adjust  themselves  in  generous  and  hearty  cooperation  and 
with  such  division  of  work  as  will  result  in  the  greatest  economy 
and  the  largest  and  most  efficient  service. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


The  early  interest  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fact  that  provision  for  a  university  was  made  by 
the  Territorial  assembly,  February  23,  1883,  more  than  six  years 
before  the  Territory  became  a  State  (Special  Session  Laws  of  the 
Territorial  legislature,  ch.  40,  sees.  13-15).  These  laws  authorize 
the  support  and  endowment  of  the  university  by  means  of  a  "univer- 
sity fund  income  and  all  other  sums  of  money  appropriated  by  any 
law  to  the  university  fund  income  of  North  Dakota." 

The  university  thus  provided  for  was  located  at  Grand  Forks,  and 
first  opened  its  doors  to  students  on  September  8,  1884.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  State's  institutions  for  higher  education.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  university  its  faculty  consisted  of 
four  instructors:  A  president,  who  was  professor  of  metaphysics;  a 
vice  president,  who  was  professor  of  natural  sciences;  an  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  and  a  preceptress  and  instructor  in 
English  and  mathematics.  It  is  said  that  all  the  79  students  of  this 
year  were  below  college  grade.  During  the  first  seven  years  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  university  increased  to  13  and  the  number  of 
students  to  151. 

From  the  beginning  the  university  has  been  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

In  November,  1887,  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  voted  in 
favor  of  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  the  two  Territories  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  In  November,  1889,  North  Dakota, 
with  boundaries  as  at  present,  became  a  State  of  the  Union.  The 
constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in  1889,  provides  for  a  system  of 
public  education.  Article  19  of  this  constitution  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  State  university  and  school  of  mines  in  the  city 
of  Grand  Forks.  The  Revised  Code  of  1905  (ch.  10,  sec.  1040)  pro- 
vides that  "  the  University  of  North  Dakota  as  now  established  and 
located  at  Grand  Forks  shall  continue  to  be  the  university  of  the 
State.''  The  same  chapter  records  the  provision  for  a  board  of  five 
trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  have  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  university,  and  outlines  the  powers  and  duties  of 
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this  board.    This  was  the  method  of  control  of  the  university  until 
the  creation  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  in  July,  1915. 

By  the  terms  of  the  enabling  act  admitting  the  Territory  to  state- 
hood, Congress  granted  the  university  72  sections  (46,080  acres)  of 
public  lands  which  had  been  reserved  for  university  purposes  in  an 
act  of  February  18,  1881,  and  in  addition  thereto  apportioned  to  it 
40,000  acres  of  the  500.000  acres  given  to  the  State  in  lieu  of  grants 
provided  in  the  acts  of  September  4,  1841,  and  September  28,  1850. 
The  school  of  mines  was  granted  40.000  acres.  Thus  the  total  grant 
of  land  to  the  university  through  the  enabling  act  was  86,080  acres, 
and  the  grand  total  to  the  university  and  the  school  of  mines  was 
126,080  acres.  Of  this  amount,  by  July,  1910,  89.567.82  acres  had  been 
sold  for  $1,163,324.26,  and  the  portion  paid  in  had  been  invested  in 
such  a  way  that,  together  with  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  unpaid 
land  contracts  and  rentals  and  hay  permits  on  unsold  lands,  it  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  $65,026.09.* 

Chapter  40  of  the  Special  Session  Laws  of  1883  provided  for  a 
special  annual  appropriation  of  one-tenth  of  1  mill  for  the  support  of 
the  university.  This  appropriation  was  subsequently  changed,  as 
follows:  In  the  Revised  Code  of  1899,  two-fifths  of  1  mill;  in  the 
Session  Laws  of  1907,  thirty-three  one-hundredths  of  1  mill;  in  the 
Session  Laws  of  1913,  two-fifths  of  1  mill ;  in  the  Session  Laws  of 
1915,  a  fixed  sum,  $102,720,  was  appropriated  in  lieu  of  the  uni- 
versity's portion  of  the  millage  tax. 

In  the  biennial  period  1915  and  1916  the  total  income  of  the  uni- 
versity from  all  sources  and  for  all  purposes,  including  the  State 
public  health  laboratory  and  its  branches,  the  mining  substation,  the 
biological  station,  and  the  geological  survey,  amounted  to  $400,743.55, 
of  which  $270,760  is  classed  as  "  educational."  * 

The  growth  of  the  university,  like  that  of  the  State,  has  been  rapid 
and  sure.  As  already  stated,  the  first  faculty  consisted  of  only  4 
members,  and  only  79  students,  all  below  college  grade,  were  enrolled 
the  first  year ;  but  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  life  of  the  school 
the  faculty  increased  to  13  and  the  student  enrollment  to  151.  In 
1915-16  the  faculty  contained  a  total  of  168  members  and  the  total 
enrollment  of  students  was  1,241,  of  whom  675  were  regular  college 
students  in  residence.  Of  these,  only  a  very  few  had  entered  with  less 
than  15  units  and  none  with  less  than  14.  It  is,  however,  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  the  university  has  not  yet  reached  all  parts 
of  the  State  as  it  should.  (See  map,  fig.  8,  showing  distribution  of 
resident  students.) 

^  See  Report  of  the  Temporary  Educational  Commlsaion  to  the  GoTemor  and  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  Dec.  21,  1912,  pp.  81  and  82. 
>  See  Appendix  VIII,  Table  48. 
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CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  material  growth  of  the  university  has,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  faculty  and  students,  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  room  and  equipment.  To  the  original  small 
campus  additions  have  been  made  by  purchase  and  gift  until  it  now 
contains  about  120  acres.  A  dormitory  for  men  was  built  in  1883, 
and  a  dormitory  for  women  was  authorized  in  1887  and  erected  in 
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Fio.  8. — ^Distribution  of  resident  students  enrolled  in  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  at 
Orand  Forks,  exclusive  of  summer  sessions,  1914-15.     (See  Table  81,  p.  136.) 

The  figures  above  the  county  name  in  each  case  give  the  population  In  1910.  At 
that  date  the  population  of  Golden  Valley  County  (later  divided  into  Golden  Valley, 
Billings,  and  Slope  Counties)  was  10,186;  and  the  population  of  Morton  County  (later 
subdivided  into  Morton  and  Sioux  Counties)  was  26,289. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  university. 

This  institution  drew  688  students  from  42  of  the  52  counties  in  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  33.2  per  cent  came  from  Grand  Forks  County),  and  104  from  without  the  State; 
total,  687. 

In  1910  the  population  of  North  Dakota  was  577,056.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  found  in  that  portion  of  the  State  located  east  of  the  western 
boundary  lines  of  the  Counties  of  Bolette,  Pierce,  Wells,  Kidder,  Logan,  and  Mcintosh, 
which  divide  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  40  per  cent  was  found  in  ths 
IK>rtion  west  of  this  line ;  whereas,  of  the  583  North  Dakota  students  in  residence  at  the 
university,  approximately  78  per  cent  came  from  the  territory  east  of  the  line  indi* 
cated,  and  only  about  22  per  cent  from  west  of  this  line. 

1889.  On  the  campus  at  present  are :  Merrifield  Hall,  in  which  are 
located  administration  offices,  study  and  recitation,  rooms,  etc.; 
Science  Hall,  in  which  are  located  the  departments  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  physics,  and  biology,  including  special  work  of  the 
school  of  medicine ;  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  in  which 
are  located  machine  and  forge  shops,  foundry,  mechanical  labora- 
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tory,  woodworking  shop,  machine  drawing,  drafting  and  class  ro<Hns, 
library  and  offices;  the  Mining  Engineering  Building,  devoted  to 
the  technical  work  of  the  college  of  mining  engineering  and  to  the 
university  museum;  Woodworth  Hall,  which  houses  the  school  of 
education,  the  model  high  school,  and  associated  work;  the  Carnegie 
Library;  the  Gymnasium  and  Assembly  Hall;  the  Commons  Build- 
ing; Davis  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  women  with  rooms  for  the  Women's 
League,  literary  societies,  and  amusement ;  Macnie  Hall,  a  dormitory 
for  women;  Budge  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men;  the  president's  house; 
and  a  power  house  containing  central  heating  and  lighting  plants. 

There  is  already  need  for  other  buildings,  and  as  the  work  and 
attendance  of  the  university  grow  still  others  will  be  needed.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  very  important  that  all  buildings  should  be  located 
and  erected  after  a  definite  plan,  and  that  they  should  be  built  for 
permanency  and  with  the  future  development  of  the  institution  in 
mind. 

The  library  of  the  university,  which  contained  less  than  1,000  vol- 
umes the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  the  university,  had  grown  by 
gift  and  purchase  to  8,000  volumes  in  1902,  30,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets  in  1908,  and  55,843  volumes,  including  the  8,612  volumes 
of  the  law  library,  in  1916.  It  is  added  to  at  the  rate  of  about  2,500 
volumes  annually.  The  Scandinavian  collection  of  more  than  3,500 
volumes  and  the  James  J.  Hill  railway  transportation  collection  are 
of  special  interest.  Departmental  libraries  of  biology  and  medicine, 
geology,  physics,  mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  mining 
engineering,  and  chemistry  are  installed  in  the  buildings  with  these 
departments. 

There  are  laboratories  for  the  biological  department  and  the  school 
of  medicine;  the  public  health  laboratory;  chemical,  metallurgical, 
and  mining  laboratories;  geological,  mineralogical,  and  physical 
laboratories;  mechanical  engineering  shops  and  laboratories;  and 
surveying  laboratories,  all  of  which  are  constantly  replenished  with 
new  apparatus.  The  university  museum  contains  material  for  work 
in  geology,  zoology,  and  botany. 

For  the  care  of  the  sick,  one  room  with  bath  is  set  aside  in  each 
residence  hall,  and  a  trained  nurse  maintains  office  hours  daily.  The 
hospitals  of  Grand  Forks  are  also  easily  accessible,  but,  as  the  school 
grows,  there  will  probably  be  need  for  a  special  building  for  an 
infirmary  on  the  grounds. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  few  courses  in  philosophy,  science,  and  language  offered  to 
students  below  college  grade  in  1884  have  expanded  until  the  cata- 
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logae  of  the  university  for  1915-16  lists   the   following   colleges, 
schools,  and  divisions: 

A.  The  Ck>llege  of  Liberal  Arts.    ' 

B.  The  DiYlsion  of  Education : 

The  School  of  Education. 
Tlie  Model  High  School. 

C.  The  School  of  Law  (1900). 

D.  The  Division  of  Engineering: 

The  Ck>llege  of  Mining  Engineering  (The  School  of  Mines)   (1900). 

The  College  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  (1900). 

The  CJourse  in  Civil  Engineering  (1913). 
R  The  Division  of  Medicine : 

The  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Course  for  Nurses. 

The  Public  Health  Laboratory. 
F.  The  Graduate  Department. 
6.  The  Summer  Session. 
H.  The  Extension  Division : 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Cooperation. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Service. 

In  these  departments  more  than  700  courses  were  offered  in  the 
announcement  for  1915-16,  exclusive  of  the  model  high  school  and 
the  summer  session.  These  courses,  except  for  the  division  of  medi- 
cine, the  school  of  law,  and  the  graduate  department,  are  summarized 
briefly  as  follows : 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  astronomy,  bacteriology  and  hygiene,  biology 
(botany  and  zoology),  ceramics,  chemistry,  commercial  subjects,  economics  and 
political  science,  education,  English  language  and  literature,  art  and  design, 
music,  geology,  German  language  and  literature,  Greek  language  and  liter- 
ature, history,  home  economics,  Latin  language  and  literature,  law,  library 
science,  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing,  mathematics,  metallurgy  and 
Industrial  chemistry,  philosophy  and  psychology,  physical  education,  physics, 
physiology,  French  language  and  literature,  Spanish  language  and  literature, 
Italian  language  and  literature,  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures;  socio- 
logy. 

In  the  School  of  Education,  special  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
biology,  chemistry,  commercial  subjects,  arts  and  design,  domestic  science  and 
art,  English,  French,  German,  history  and  civics,  Latin,  manual  training,  mathe- 
matics, music,  physics,  physiography,  supervision  and  administration. 

In  the  Law  School,  all  the  usual  subjects  of  a  first-class  legal  curriculum. 

In  the  School  of  Medicine,  in  addition  to  the  premedical  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  first  two  years,  courses  are  given  in  the  professional  subjects  of  anatomy, 
ll^neral  and  special  pathology,  organic  chemistry,  embryology,  advanced  phys- 
iology, pharmacology,  materia  medica,  physical  diagnosis,  surgery,  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  dietetics,  principles  of  nursing,  hospital  economics. 

In  the  School  of  Mines,  metallurgy,  ore  treatment  and  milling,  industrial 
cb^nistry,  building  materials  and  masonry,  mining  engineering. 

In  the  School  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  descriptive  geometry, 
mechanical  drawing,  shopwork,  bridge  design,  sanitary  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering. 
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In  the  Courge  in  CivU  Enffineering,  surveying,  hydraulics,  municiiMl  engi- 
neering, water  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  extramural  work  of  the  extension  division 
through  the  bureau  of  educational  cooperation  and  the  bureau  of 
public  service,  as  stated  elsewhere,  the  university  also  has  under  its 
immediate  direction  the  public  health  laboratory  at  Grand  Forks  and 
its  branches  at  Bismarck  and  Minot,  the  biological  station  at  Devils 
Lake,  the  mining  substation  at  Hebron,  the  State  geological  survey, 
the  United  States  weather  bureau  at  Grand  Forks,  and  the  bureau  of 
public  accountancy. 

That  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  university  has  been  affected 
by  the  growth  of  the  State,  and  that  the  university  has  endeavored  to 
meet  all  demands  as  they  have  risen,  is  shown  by  the  number  of  ad- 
ditions made  within  the  last  seven  years,  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  present  president — ^years  that  have  also  been  years  of  rapid 
growth  and  development  for  the  State.  Among  the  additions  are  the 
following : 

1909.  The  mining  station  at  Hebron  and  the  biological  station  at  Devils  Lake 

established. 
The  university  quarterly  journal  established. 

1910.  A  director  of  music  appointed. 

A  department  of  ceramics  established. 

Courses  for  nurses  inau^rated  and  a  university  nurse  appointed. 

Branches  of  public  health  laboratory  established  at  Bismarck  and  Minot. 

Medical  school  faculty  enlarged. 

University  extension  division  organized. 

Federal  support  obtained  for  weather  bureau. 

1911.  Course  in  home  economics  inaugurated. 
Course  in  art  and  design  inaugurated. 

Law  course  extended  from  two  years  to  three  years. 
College  section  of  summer  session  established. 
1913.  Course  in  civil  engineering  established. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparatory  school  has  been  separated  from 
the  university  and  made  into  a  model  high  school  and  practice  school 
for  the  school  of  education,  the  graduate  department  has  been  de- 
veloped, a  five-year  course  in  engineering  has  been  inaugurated^ 
fellowships  and  scholarships  established,  all  faculties  have  been 
enlarged,  material  equipment  of  buildings  and  laboratories  have  been 
added  to  extensively,  and  plans  for  future  development  have  been  out- 
lined. The  chief  danger  has  been  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
through  the  very  laudable  desire  to  respond  to  all  demands  of  a  new 
and  growing  State,  new  courses,  divisions,  and  departments  would  be 
provided  before  the  demands  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense 
and  to  the  detriment  of  other  work  for  which  there  was  greater  need. 
It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  survey  commission  that  any  of  these 
should  now  be  abandoned  except  possibly  some  minor  divisions  of 
specialized  subjects  for  which  there  will  probably  not   be  much 
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demand  at  any  time  soon.  For  some  work  of  this  kind  a  new  State 
like  North  Dakota  should  not  attempt  to  provide.  It  is  cheaper  for 
the  very  few  students  who  ipight  be  interested  in  these  courses  to  go 
for  them  where  they  can  be  given  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  with 
better  equipment  and  probably  at  less  cost.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  present  and  the  immediate  future,  the  energies  of 
the  university  should  be  used  in  building  up  departments  and  courses 
already  in  existence. 

THE  COLLEGES. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  oflFers  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.^  The  courses 
offered  in  economics  and  commerce,  in  connection  with  other  subjects, 
provide  a  university  training  for  business  careers. 

The  school  of  education  provides  preparation  for  teaching,  espe- 
cially in  secondary  schools.  It  regularly  requires  for  entrance  two 
years  of  college  work,  and  its  courses  of  two  years  lead  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  and  the  bachelor's  diploma  in  teaching.  The  lat- 
ter is  valid  in  law  as  a  first-grade  professional  certificate.  The  school 
of  education  also  grants  the  teacher's  certificate  to  those  who  com- 
plete two  years  of  college  work,  academic  and  professional,  above  the 
high  school,  and  this  certificate  is  valid  in  law  as  a  second-grade  pro- 
fessional certificate.  Special  certificates  in  music,  art  and  design, 
manual  training,  home  economics,  and  commercial  subjects  are 
granted  to  those  who  have  specialized  in  these  lines  and  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of.  college  work. 

The  model  high  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  school  of  edu- 
cation and  is  used  for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  for  the  study 
of.  problems  of  secondary  education,  and  as  a  model  of  high-school 
organization  and  instruction. 

^  The  revised  code  of  1905  provides  for  courses  of  instruction  In  the  university  as 
foUows : 

"  Section  1051.  Courses  of  in8truetion.^-1\ie  college  or  department  of  arts  shall  em- 
brace courses  of  instruction  in  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences,  with  their 
application  to  industrial  arts  such  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  engineering,  mining  and 
metallurgy,  manufactures,  architecture,  and  commerce;  and  such  branches  included 
In  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  necessary  to  properly  fit  the  pupils  in  the  scientific 
and  practical  courses  for  their  chosen  pursuits  and  in  military  tactics.  In  the  teachers' 
coUege  the  proper  instruction  and  learning  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  all 
tbe  various  branches  and  subjects  needful  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  the  common  and 
lit^  schools;  provided,  that  all  Instruction  in  the  teachers*  college  shall  be  above  the 
grade  of  secondary  schools,  and  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  will  allow,  in 
such  order  as  the  wants  of  the  public  shall  seem  to  require,  the  courses  of  science  and 
their  application  to  the  practical  arts  shall  be  expanded  into  distinct  colleges  of  the 
nnlversity,  each  with  its  own  faculty  and  appropriate  title.  The  college  of  letters  shaU 
be  coexistent  with  the  college  of  arts  and  philosophy,  together  with  such  courses  or  parts 
of  courses  in  the  college  of  arts  as  the  trustees  shall  prescribe." 

In  other  sections  provision  is  made  for  instruction  In  Scandinavian  languages,  for  a 
comprehensive  geological  survey  of  the  State,  for  the  tabulation  of  meteorological  sta- 
tistics and  barometrical  observations,  for  the  making  of  official  topographical  and  sta- 
tlatical  maps  of  the  State,  and  for  the  collection,  preparation,  and  preservation  of 
botanical,  zoological,  and  mineralogical  specimens  for  the  university  museum. 
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The  school  of  law  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  to  which 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  and  graduates  of  high  schools  are 
admitted.  The  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  Stu- 
dents in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  are  permitted  to  offer  one  year  of 
law  toward  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  A  graduate  in  liberal 
arts  from  a  reputable  college  or  university  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Juris  Doctor  upon  the  completion  of  a  three  years'  graduate 
course  in  law. 

The  college  of  mining  engineering  offers  a  four  years'  course  for 
prospective  mining  engineers,  surveyors,  metallurgists,  and  manu- 
facturing supervisors',  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
.mining  engineering.  A  five  years'  course  leads  to  the  degree  of 
engineer  of  mines. 

The  college  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  offers  four- 
year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  in  mechan- 
ical engineering  and  bachelor  of  science  in  electrical  engineering  and 
five-year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  mechanical  engineer  and 
electrical  engineer. 

In  connection  with  the  colleges  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  and  mining  engineering,  a  course  in  civil  engineering  is 
offered  covering  four  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  civil  engineering.  A  five  years'  course  leads  to  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer. 

The  school  of  medicine  offers  the  first  two  years  only  of  the  medical 
course.  The  university  has  announced  that  the  final  two  years  of 
medical  training  will  not  be  offered  until  the  clinical  facilities,  of 
the  institution  are  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  advanced  pro- 
fessional training  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  When  these  are  offered 
they  should  be  of  such  nature  as  to  prepare  physicians  for  the  rural 
communities  of  the  State  as  well  as  for  the  more  specialized  work  of 
the  cities.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  begin  the  first  year  of 
medical  Work  until  they  have  completed  two  years  of  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum.  During  these  two  years  special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  the 
student  receives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  he  has  completed  two  years  of  the  medical  course.  This 
certificate  is  accepted  by  medical  colleges  with  which  the  university 
is  affiliated. 

The  course  for  nurses,  two  years  in  length,  offers  instruction  in 
the  academic  and  technical  subjects  which  precede  the  hospital  work 
in  the  training  of  nurses. 

The  graduate  department  includes  in  a  single  organization  the 
advanced  work  of  all  the  colleges  and  departments  of  the  university 
which  offer  courses  leading  to  the  higher  degrees.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  department  is  intrusted  to  a  committee  on  graduate  work, 
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under  the  general  direction  of  the  president.  Graduate  students  are 
permitted  to  select  major  subjects  only  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
pr  the  school  of  education.  The  roster  of  students  for  the  year 
1915-16  contains  the  names  of  12  students  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment. Two  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  two  degrees  of  master  of 
science  were  conferred  in  June,  1915.  It  is  stated  that  the  university 
has  thus  far  conferred  but  onie  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
*  The  summer  session,  six  weeks  in  length,  is  organized  in  two  sec- 
tions, a  college  section  and  an  elementary  section.  In  the  college  sec- 
tion courses  are  offered  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the  university, 
including  special  courses  in  library  science,  physical  education,  and 
fine  arts,  and  credit  is  given  toward  university  degrees.  The  ele- 
mentary section  is  maintained  strictly  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Courses  in  all  the  required  certificate  subjects  are  offered,  as  well  as 
in  home  economics,  manual  training,  agriculture,  and  music. 

The  extension  division  of  the  university  has  been  instrumental  in 
organizing  lyceum  entertainment  and  educational  courses  throughout 
the  State,  and  in  stimulating  the  demand  for  courses  of  better  qual- 
ity. During  the  year  1915-16  the  division  filled  430  lyceum  dates, 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  approximately  90,000  persons.  For 
the  year  1916-17  the  number  of  courses  booked  is  121,  with  a  total  of 
586  dates.  Under- this  division  are  enrolled  also  127  correspondence 
students.  It  also  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
conferences  and  community  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  appropriation  for  this  division  is  at  present  $2,500  annually. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  are  admitted  with- 
out conditions  to  the  graduate  schools  of  the  leading  universities  of 
the  country;  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  university  is  listed  in 
"Class  A"  by  the  American  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Medical 
Education ;  the  law  school  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools;  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  established  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  university  in  1914 ;  and  the  university 
is  included  in  the  list  of  American  universities  recommended  to  the 
German  Government  for  the  admission  of  graduate  students  to  for- 
eign universities. 

The  organization  of  the  university  is  quite  elaborate  and  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  the  division  of  authority  seems  to  be  extended  too  far. 
The  survey  commission  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  two 
deans  in  the  division  of  engineering,  one  of  the  college  of  mining  en- 
gineering and  another  of  the  college  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering.  The  large  number  of  elements  common  to  all  the 
branches  of  engineering  given  in  the  university  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  students  in  each  branch  make  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  they 
^ould  be  united  under  one  head.  The  commission  has  recommended 
elsewhere  that  all  the  engineering  be  put  imder  the  direction  of  a 
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single  dean.  The  three  branches  should  be  merged  into  one  college 
of  engineering  under  the  direction  of  a  dean  who  shall  have  under 
him  heads  of  the  different  branches. 

The  fact  that  the  president  of  the  university  is  a  member  ex 
officio  of  the  State  high-school  board,  that  the  annual  high-school 
conference  has  been  held  at  the  university  since  1901,  and  that  the 
inter-scholastic  athletic  meets  have  been  held  since  1903,  have  all 
served  to  bring  together  the  university  and  the  high  schools  of  the' 
State  and  to  identify  their  interests.  Laboratories  and  branch  lab- 
oratories, the  substation  of  the  school  of  mines  at  Hebron,  the  uni- 
versity extension  work,  the  work  which  the  university  does  through 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  more  recently  through  the 
radio  station,  not  only  help  the  university  to  serve  better  and  more 
fully  the  people  of  the  State,  but  they  have  tended  also  to  bring  the 
university  and  the  people  closer  together  and  to  keep  alive  the  in- 
terest of  each  in  the  other. 

AFFILIATED  COLLEQES. 

In  1906  the  policy  of  affiliation  with  other  colleges  was  inaugurated 
by  the  location  of  Wesley  College  on  a  campus  opposite  the  campus 
of  the  university  and  by  making  provision  for  an  exchange  of  credits 
on  the  usual  collegiate  basis. 

This  policy  seems  to  be  in  the  interest  of  true  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  to  be  worthy  of  extension.  It  is  commended  to  State 
universities  and  denominational  colleges  of  other  States.  Through 
this  arrangement  students  of  the  denominational  college  receive  the 
full  advantage  of  opportunities  for  instruction  offered  by  the  uni- 
versity which  the  college  might  not  be  able  to  offer,  and  those  who 
attend  the  university  may  do  so  without  being  deprived  of  the  re- 
ligious teaching  and  fellowship  of  a  denominational  college. 

SALARY  SCHEDULE. 

Members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  administrative  officers  are  em- 
ployed in  different  ways.  Full  professors  are  appointed  perma- 
nently, associate  professors  are  appointed  for  five  years,  assistant  pro- 
fessors for  three  years,  instructors  for  one  year.  The  general  schedule 
of  salaries  is  as  follows : 

Deans $3,  000  to  $3,  500 

FtiU  professors 2,  500  to    3, 000 

Associate  professors 2, 000  to   2,500 

Assistant  professors 1, 400  to   2, 000 

Instructors 900  to   1,  500 

The  general  policy  of  the  university  relative  to  salary  schedules 
is  as  follows :  That  instructors  shall  receive  an  increase  of  pay  up  to 
$1,500  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year.    The  same  shall  be  true  of  othei 
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grades  of  appointment ;  that  is,  assistant  professors  shall  have  an  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year  up  to  $2,000,  etc.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  hold  regularly  to  this  schedule,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  the  income  of  the  university  has  not  been  sufficiently  large 
to  maintain  it.  In  1905  the  dean  having  the  highest  salary  received 
$2,500;  in  1915  the  highest  amount  paid  was  $3,200  and  the  dean 
having  the  lowest  salary  received  $2,900.  In  1905  the  highest  paid 
professor  received  $2,000  and  in  1915,  $3,000.  In  1905  the  highest 
paid  instructor  received  $1,200  and  the  lowest  paid,  $400.  In  1915 
the  highest  paid  instructor  received  $1,500  and  the  lowest  paid,  $1,100. 
Salaries  paid  at  the  university  have  been  reasonably  liberal  as  com- 
pared with  other  institutions  in  this  section,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  university  will  demand  larger  salaries  and  espe- 
cially a  larger  number  of  professors  and  associates  of  the  higher 
grades. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  NORTH   DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  estab- 
lished the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  by  an  act  of  March  2, 
181X1,  by  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  July,  1862. 
The  college,  which  had  been  located  at  Fargo  by  provision  of  the 
State  constitution,  adopted  in  1SS9,  was  organized  immediately  and 
opened,  in  rented  quarters,  October  15,  1S90. 

LEOAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NORTH 

DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEOE. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  and  the  character  of  its  work  were  set 
forth  by  the  legislature  as  follows  (section  1106,  Revised  Code  of 
1905) :  ' 

Section  1106.  Course  of  instruction. — ^The  object  of  sach  coUege  shaU  be  to 
afford  practic'al  instruction  in  agriculture  and  tbe  naturai  sciences  connected 
therewith,  and  in  the  sciences  which  bear  directly  upon  aU  industrial  arts  and 
pursuits.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the  English  language  and 
literature,  military  tactics,  civil  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry,  animal 
and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physioiogj-,  the  veterinary  art,  entomology,  geology, 
and  such  other  natural  sciences  as  may  be  prescribed,  political,  rural,  and 
household  economy,  horticulture,  moral  philosophy,  history,  bookkeeping,  and 
especially  the  application  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  practical  agricul- 
ture. A  full  course  of  study  in  the  institution  shall  embrace  not  less  than  four 
years,  and  the  college  year  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  nine  calendar  months, 
which  may  be  divided  into  terms  by  the  board  of  trustees  as  in  its  judgment 
will  best  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  college  was  founded. 

The  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  July  2, 1862,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  North  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  was  established, 
thus  defines  the  character  and  scope  of  instruction  intended : 

The  leading  object  shall  be.  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  e<lucation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life. 

By  the  Session  Laws  of  1890,  chapter  160,  section  3,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agricultural  college  was  vested  in  a  board  of  seven 

trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  two  and  four  years, 
40 
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all  subsequent  appointments  to  be  for  four  years.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  board  are  outlined  in  section  6  of  the  same  chapter. 
This  method  of  control  continued  in  force  until  the  creation  of  the 
present  State  board  of  regents,  in  July,  1915. 

The  following  sections  of  chapter  160  of  the  special  laws  of  1890 
are  of  special  interest  in  this  study : 

Section  11.  Duties  of  preHdent. — ^The  president  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  college,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  see  that  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  executed,  and  the  subordinate  officers  and  employees  not  members  of 
the  faculty  shall  be  under  his  direction  and  supervision. 

Sec.  12.  Faculty  to  make  annual  report  to  board. — ^The  faculty  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of 
November  of  each  year,  showing  the  condition  of  the  school,  experiment  station 
and  farm,  and  the  results  of  farm  experiments,  and  containing  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  welfare  of  the  institution  demands. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  establishment  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  provided 
for  in  section  16,  chapter  160,  Session  Laws  of  1890,  is  reaflSrmed  in 
the  Revised  Code  of  1905  and  in  the  Compiled  Laws  of  1913,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  1619.  Experiment  station, — The  agricultural  experiment  station  here- 
tofore established  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college  is  continued,  and 
the  same  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  college 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  in  agriculture  according  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1887,  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the 
colleges  established  in  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto." 

FEDERAL  ENDOWMENT  AND  SUPPORT. 

At  the  time  North  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  November 
2,  1889,  90,000  acres  of  land  were  set  aside  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  college, 
and,  by  the  enabling  act,  an  additional  40,000  were  for  the  same 
purpose  provided,  making  a  total  of  130,000  acres. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  enabling  act,  none  of  this  land  can  be 
disposed  of  for  less  than  $10  an  acre.  Up  to  this  time  (1915)  the 
average  sale  price  has  been  about  $13.  At  this  rate  this  land  will 
afford  the  agricultural  college  an  endowment  considerably  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000.  . 

In  1890,  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill  secured  .an  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  strengthening  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Begin- 
ning that  year,  $15,000  was  granted  to  each  State  and  Territory  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  that 
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sum  was  increased  $1,000  each  year  until  a  maximum  of  $25,000 
annually  was  reached.    This  maximum  was  reached  in  1900. 

The  second  Morrill  Act,  of  1890,  providing  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges,  secures  for  the  college  of  each  State 
an  annual  income  ^^  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches 
of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special 
reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction." 

The  Nelson  amendment  of  1907,  for  the  further  endowment  of 
agricultural  colleges,  provides  ^^  that  said  colleges  may  use  a  portion 
of  this  money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of 
instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts." 

Under  the  Nelson  amendment  of  1907,  which  went  into  effect  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  Federal  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  agricultural  college  was  increased  by  the  simi  of 
$5,000  annually  until  the  total  income  arising  from  the  Morrill- 
Nelson  fund  amounted  to  $50,000  annually. 

The  act  of  1888  authorizes  the  President  to  detail  an  officer  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  to  act  as  professor  of  military  tactics,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  issue  out  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  such  equipment  as  may  appear  to  be  required 
for  the  military  instruction  of  the  students  of  the  college. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  establishing  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  connection  with  agricultural  colleges,  provides: 

Sec.  1.  That  in  order  to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting 
the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural  science,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished under  direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricultural  department 
of  colleges  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  department  to  be  known  and  designated  as  an  **  agricul- 
tural exi)eriment  station." 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  said  experiment  stations  to 
conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  severally  subject,  with  the  reme- 
dies of  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different 
stages  of  growth ;  the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued 
under  the  varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  ac- 
climation; the  analysis  of  soils  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  ma- 
nures, natural  or  artificial,  with  exi)eriments  designed  to  test  the  comparative 
effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and 
forage  plants;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese ;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each 
case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories. 
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The  Adams  Act  of  1906,  providing  for  the  further  endowment  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  stipulates  that  none  of  the  annual 
appropriations  from  Congress  f#r  agricultural  experiment  stations 
"  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  any  pretense  what- 
ever, to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  build- 
ing or  buildings,  or  to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land." 

The  total  sum,  $30,000,'  thus  received  from  Congress  for  the  North 
Dakota  experiment  station  must  be  used  for  the  development  and 
diffusion  in  North  Dakota  of  agricultural  knowledge.  Only  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  sum  may  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  provides  for  extension  work  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving 
of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  In  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  In  the  several  communities, 
and  imparting  to  sudi  persons  information  on  said  subjects  through  field  demon- 
strations, publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  worlc  shaU  be  carried  on  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act 

The  act  further  provides  that  no  portion  of  the  moneys  received 
for  extension  work — 

shaU  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  or  in 
coUege-course  teaching,  lectures  in  colleges,  promoting  agricultural  trains,  or 
any  other  purpose  not  specified  In  this  act,  and  not  more  than  five  per  centum  of 
each  annual  appropriation  shall  be  applied  to  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
publications. 

The  act  making  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1915,  provides  for  frank- 
ing privilege  in  connection  with  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

TOTAL  ANNUAL  INCOME  FROM  NATIONAL  OOVERNMENT. 

In  addition  to  the  income  from  land  grants,  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  receives  from  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  support  of  the  agricultural  college  annually,  $50,000 ;  for  the 
support  of  the  experiment  station,  annually,  $30,000;  for  extension 
work,  Smith-Lever  Act,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  $10,000 ; 
total,  $90,000. 

The  sum  received  from  the  Government  for  extension  work  will  be 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  1922,  when  $52,607  will  be  received, 
provided  the  proportion  that  the  rural  population  of  North  Dakota 
bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States  remains  as 
it  is  at  present.  In  1922,  therefore,  North  Dakota  will  be  receiving 
from  the  General  Government  for  the  support  of  the  agricultural 
college  in  its  several  departments  approximately  $132,000  annually. 
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STATE  SUPPORT. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  North  Dakota  has  appropriated  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  mainteflance  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station  from  time  to  time  as  follows : 

1891,  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  an  administration  building. 

1893,  $55,000  for  additional  buildings  and  maintenance,  which  provided  the 
Mechanics  Art  Building,  the  men*s  dormitory,  now  Francis  Hall,  the  farm 
house,  and  a  barn. 

1895,  $11,250  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

1897,  $22,000  for  buildings  and  maintenance ;  a  wing  to  a  proposed  chemistry 
laboratory  was  constructed,  which  was  later  moved  to  another  site,  remodeled, 
and  used  as  a  music  hall ;  $5,000  to  cover  a  deficiency. 

1899,  $27,000  for  maintenance,  and  for  a  small  addition  to  the  Mechanic  Arts 
Building. 

1901,  $18,000  for  maintenance. 

Authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
the  south  wing  of  Science  Hall  was  built,  also  two  barns  to  replace  one  that 
had  burned  the  preceding  winter ;  and  a  sewage  system  was  installed. 

Permanent  income  for  maintenance  was  established  by  an  act  appropriating 
annually  one-fifth  of  1  miU  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State. 

1904,  $15,000  to  apply  on  installation  of  a  new  heating  plant  was  authorized 
by  the  emergency  board. 

1905,  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  Gift  of  $18,400  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  library  building. 

1907,  $108,000,  of  which  $65,000  was  used  for  the  construction  of  an  engineer- 
ing building,  $6,000  for  a  greenhouse,  $10,000  for  a  seed  barn  and  root  cellar, 
$2,500  for  an  implement  shed ;  the  administration  building  was  remodeled  also, 
and  the  armory  was  remodeled  and  enlarged. 

1909,  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  women's  building,  Ceres  Hall ;  $30,000  for  a 
veterinary  science  building;  $12,000  for  equipment,  engineering  laboratories; 
$10,000  for  an  electric-light  plant ;  $3,000  for  sidewalks. 

1911,  $65,000  for  a  chemical  building,  to  replace  the  laboratory  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1909 ;  $40,000  for  the  completion  of  Ceres  Hall ;  $15,000  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  for  the  college  farm. 

In  1911  the  legislative  assembly  established  a  permanent  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  annually  for  the  support  of  the  "agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station.  In  1915  there  was  apportioned  to  the 
college  $61,800  out  of  the  annual  tax  of  $347,880  which  was  levied 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  educational  institutions. 

The  income  from  the  State  for  maintenance,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1915,  was  $203,642.10;  from  "local  receipts,"  $135,740.35; 
from  the  Federal  Government,  $90,000 ;  total,  $429,382.45. 

Up  to  June  30,  1915,  the  total  amount  expended  for  buildings  was 
$554,800;  for  equipment,  $315,730.  The  institution  has  in  campus 
and  grounds  953.8  acres. 

SUBSTATIONS,  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  AND  REQULATORY  WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  experiment  station,  the  substations,  and  the  en- 
terprises  usually  committed  to  such  institutions,  the  State  of  North 
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Dakota  has  created  a  number  of  special  funds,  investigations,  and 
responsibilities,  the  administration  of  which  is  lodged  with  the  agri- 
cultural coUege^  and  experiment  station  at  Fargo.  These  special 
funds,  together  with  the  provisions  for  the  several  substations,  may 
be  briefly  summarized  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  compiled 
laws  of  1913,  the  date  of  the  original  enactment  in  each  case  being 
indicated  in  parentheses : 

Section  1621  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  snbexperiment  station  at  Edgeley,  which  is  charged  with  the  study 
of  "  agricnlturalf  horticultural,  and  other  problems  peculiar  to  districts  of  the 
State  where  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  differ  from  those  of  that  portion 
of  the  State  known  as  the  Red  River  Valley."     (1903.) 

Section  1622  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000,  to  be  used  for  the 
further  and  better  enforcement  of  the  food  laws,  drug  laws,  formaldehyde  and 
Paris  green  laws,  the  paint  laws,  and  "  such  other  food  or  drug  laws  as  the  said 
station  may  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  "  by  the  legislature,  and  also  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  through  bulletins  and  reports.     (1907.) 

Section  1623  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,000  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  12  demonstration  farms  already  established,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  not  less  than  6  nor  more  than  12  additional  demonstration  farms,  for 
publishing  the  annual  report  of  the  demonstration  farms  and  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  for  printing  additional  bulletins,  and  '*for  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  the  pure-paint  law,  Paris-green  law,  and  formaldehyde  law  now 
on  the  statute  books,  and  for  making  analysis  of  fertilizers  and  stock  foods 
and  for  other  experimental  puriwses." 

.It  is  provided  further  that  $2,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  set  aside  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  installing  and  conducting  demonstration  farms  near  the  village 
of  McLeod  "for  making  additional  experiments  with  cereals,  root  crops,  and 
tree  culture,  and  for  making  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  denatured 
alcohol  from  by-products  of  the  farm."  (1909;  supersedes  an  act  passed  in 
1907.) 

Section  1624  providesT  an  annual  appropriation  of  $12,000  "  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  beverage  and  sanitary  inspection  laws, 
and  such  other  enacted  inspection  laws  as  the  food  commissioner  of  this  State 
may  be  authorized  to  enforce,"  and  for  the  making  of  such  investigations  and 
the  publishing  of  such  bulletins  and  reports  as  are  deeemed  necessary.  Section 
2920  provides  that  the  "  director  of  the  North  Dakota  Government  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  or  his  agent  or  deputy,"  is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisicms  of  the  laws  referred  to  herein.     (1907.) 

Section  1625  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Fargo  "  to  conduct  experiments  and  determine  the  comparative  milling  values 
of  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of  cereals  and  baking  tests  of  the  flours  made 
therefrom,"  and  to  obtain,  tabulate,  and  publish  such  other  information  with 
reference  to  cereals  and  their  products  as  may  be  of  value  to  the  residents  of 
the  State.     (1909.) 

Sections  1626,  1626a,  1626b  provide  appropriations  for  the  work  specified  in 
section  1625,  as  follows:  Six  thousand  dollars  for  building  and  equipment 
(1907) ;  $5,000  for  additional  equipment,  purchasing  and  collecting  samples  of 
cereals,  gathering  information,  and  employing  investigators  (1909)  ;  $500  an- 
nuaUy  for  maintenance  of  plant.     (1907.) 

Sections  1627  and  1628  provide  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  establishing 
and  conducting  "  an  agricultural  and  grass  experiment  station,"  to  be  located  at 
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or  near  DickinsoD,  on  condition  that  a  suitable  area  of  land  not  less  than. 
160  acres  be  donated  free  of  charge.  The  purpose  of  this  station  is  to  nmke 
experiments  with  native  and  other  grasses  and  forage  products  as  well  as 
other  agricultural  products,  "with  a  view  of  improving  and  enlarging  the 
supply  of  forage  of  said  district  and  extending  and  increasing  the  agrricultural 
products  thereof."  One  additional  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  at  Fargo  is  provided  for,  whose 
'^authority  on  said  board  shall  be  limited  to  the  considering  of  matters  affect- 
ing the  substation  provided  for  in  this  article."     (1905.) 

Sections  1629  and  1C30  provide  for  establishing  and  conducting  "  an  irrigation 
and  dry-farming  experiment  station,"  to  be  located  at  or  near  WiUiston,  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  prescribed  for  the  station  at  Dickinson,  including 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  experiment  station  at  Fargo.     (1907.) 

Section  1631  provides  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $4,000,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000  thereafter,  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  sub- 
station at  Wllllston.     (1907.) 

Section  1632  provides  an  additional  appropriation  of  $500  for  each  of  the 
years  1909  to  1918,  inclusive,  "  for  the  payment  of  the  charges  for  water  for 
irrigation,  including  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  charges,"  for  the 
substation  at  Williston.     (1909.) 

Sections  1633,  1634,  and  1634a  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
puri)ose  of  establishing  and  conducting  "  an  agricultural  and  grass  experiment 
station,"  to  be  locate<1  at  or  near  Hannah  or  Langdon,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  prescribed  for  the  substation  at  Dickinson,  including  the  provision  for 
an  additional  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  at 
Fargo.     (1907.) 

Section  1635  provides  that  the  subexi)eriment  stations  located  at  Dickinson; 
Williston,  and  Langdon,  and  such  other  agricultural  subexperiment  stations  as 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  law,  shall  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
North  Dakota  government  exi)eriment  station  at  Fargo,  and  "under  the  ex- 
clusive management  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural 
college."     (1909.) 

Sections  1636  and  1637  outline  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  the  sub- 
experiment  stations,  and  provide  for  biennial  reports  by  the  superintendents 
"  to  the  president  of  the  agricultural  college,"  which  reports  are  to  be  kept 
separate  and  Included  by  the  board  of  trustees  with  its  biennial  report  to  the 
governor.     (1907.) 

Section  1638  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000,  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  $5,(XX)  annually  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  each  of  the  three 
substations  located  at  Dickinson,  Williston,  and  Langdon.     (1909.) 

Sections  1639  and  1640  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  or  near  Harvey,  "to  make  experiments  with  native  and  other 
grasses  and  forage  products,  as  well  as  other  agricultural  products."     (1909.) 

Sections  1641  and  1642  provide  for  the  establishment  of  "  an  agricultural, 
grass,  and  tree  experiment  station,"  to  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Reform  School  at  Mandan,  "provided,  that  all  necessary  labor  in  connection 
with  said  experiment  station,  except  the  services  of  an-  expert,  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  boys  of  the  sftld  reform  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
officers  of  said  school,  and  all  surplus  pro<lucts  of  snld  experiment  station  shall 
apply  on  the  maintenance  of  said  reform  school."     (1909.) 

Sections  1643  and  1644  provide  an  appropriation  of  $10,0(yO  for  establishing 
and  conducting  an  agricultural  exi)orlment  station  at  or  near  Hettinger,  "  to 
make  experiments  with  native  and  other  grasses  and  forage  products,  as  well 
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as  other  agricultural  products,"  on  conditions  similar  to  those  prescribed  for 
the  exi>eriment  station  at  Dickinson,  except  the  provision  for  an  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Fargo.     (1909.) 

Sections  1657  and  1661  provide  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  "  serum  institute  "  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station,  to  be  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  same.  The  professor  of  veterinary  science  is  to  be  the  direc- 
tor of  the  serum  institute.     (1909.) 

Sections  1658  and  1659  outline  the  duties  of  the  director  of  the  serum  insti- 
tute: "To  manufacture  or  cause  to  be  manufactured  vaccines,  sera,  and  other 
agents  for  the  prevention,  eradication,  cure,  and  control  of  tuberculosis, 
glanders,  hog  cholera,  blackleg,  and  other  infections  or  contagious  diseases," 
and  to  distribute  to  residents  of  North  Dakota,  free  of  charge,  the  products 
referred  to,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  live-stock  sani- 
tary board.     (1909.) 

Sections  1662,  1663,  1664,  1665  provide  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  may  cooperate  with,  and  accept  the  cooperation 
of,  the  directors  of  the  Federal  surveys  "  in  executing  a  topographic,  economic, 
and  agricultural  survey  and  map  of  North  Dakota,"  Including  also  the  collec- 
tion of  samples  of  all  kinds  of  material  and  products  of  economic  or  scientific 
interest  discovered  during  the  survey,  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  museum 
of  the  agricultural  college.     (1901.) 

Sections  1666,  1667,  1668  provide  for  publication  of  the  maps  and  reports  re- 
sulting from  the  survey,  and  for  biennial  reports  to  the  governor  on  the  progress 
of  the  work.     (1901.) 

Section  1670  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the  virork  of 
the  survey.     (1901.) 

Sections  1669,  1671,,  1672  provide  that  the  professor  of  geology  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  shall  act  as  State  director  of  this  survey;  that 
"  this  survey  shall  be  known  as  the  Agricultural  College  Survey  of  North 
Dakota,"  and  that  "  this  act  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  conflicting  in  any  manner 
with  or  repealing  the  geological  survey  of  North  Dakota  already  established 
at  the  State  university."     (1901.) 

COURSBS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  act  establishing  the  agricultural  college  specified  certain 
courses  of  instruction  which  should  be  offered,  but  when  the  college 
opened,  in  1891,  formal  curricula  were  not  immediately  provided. 
The  following  subjects,  which  were  later  organized  into  courses  of 
study,  were  taught:  "Household  economics,  agriculture,  chemistry, 
veterinary  science,  horticulture  and  forestry,  botany,  zoology,  me- 
chanics, mathematics,  language,  history,  geography,  geology,  and 
military  tactics."  The  first  catalogue  was  issued  for  the  year  1892-93. 

The  first  real  course  of  study  formulated  was  known  as  the  "  gen- 
eral science  course,"  and  enabled  students  by  election  to  specialize 
in  chemistry  or  biology,  as  well  as  agriculture. 

The  list  of  courses  of  instruction  announced  for  1915-16  includes 
the  following: 

Division  of  Applied  Agriculture, — ^Farm  management,  breeding,  genetics,  farm 
practices. 
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Division  of  Agronomy. — Fiimi  crop«,  fioil  physics  snd  management,  soil  fer- 
tility, crop  production,  methods  of  invest igation. 

Division  of  Animai  Husbandry. — ^Judj^ing  live  stock,  breeds  of  live  stock, 
feeds  and  feeding,  animal  nutrition,  care  and  management,  herd-book  study. 

Division  of  Dairy  Husbandry, — ^Elements  of  dairying,  buttermaking,  ice 
cream,  cheese  making,  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production,  city  market-milk 
supplies. 

Division  of  Botantf  and  Plant  Patholoyy. — Seed  analyses  and  seed  testing, 
plant  physiology  and  pathology,  advanced  botany  and  investigation,  elementary 
pharmaceutical  botany,  botany  (elements  and  structural). 

Division  of  Zoology  and  Physiology. — ^Zoology  foundations,  embryology,  ani- 
mal histology,  cytology,  and  microscopic  anatomy,  animal  parasites,  advanced 
vertebrate  embryology,  human  physiology,  advanced  comparative  physiology, 
economic  zoology  investigation. 

Division  of  Bacteriology. — Bacteriology,  pathogenic  bacteriology,  soil  biology, 
dairy  bacteriology,  bacteriology  of  water  and  sewage,  soil  bacteriology. 

DirHsion  of  General  and  Historical  Chemistry, — General  chemistry,  expert* 
mental  chemistry,  inorganic  chemistry,  qualitative  chemistry. 

Division  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, — How  crops  grow,  soils  and  feeding  of 
plants,  chemistry  of  soils,  dairy  chemistry. 

DitHsion  of  Quantitatit^,  Organic,  and  Physical  Chemistry. — ^Elementary 
quantitative  chemistry,  quantitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  organic  prepa- 
rations, physical  chemistry. 

Division  of  Food  and  Physiological  Chemistry, — Veterinary  chemistry,  physio- 
logical chemistry,  sanitary  chemistry,  chemistry  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
toxicology  and  urinology,  inorganic  constitnents,  chemistry  of  food  materials, 
food  chemistry. 

Division  of  Industrial  Chemistry, — Industrial  chemistry  for  engineers,  inor- 
ganic industrial  chemistry,  organic  industrial  chemistry,  technological  analysis. 

Division  of  Pharmacy, — ^Theory  and  practice  of  phafmacy,  operative  phar* 
Division  of  Pharmacy, — ^Theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy*  operative  pharmacy 
macy  and  pharmaceutical  preparations,  pharmacopoeial  preparations,  volumetric 
methods,  alkaloidal  analysis,  pharmaceutical  testing,  prescription  reading  and 
writing  and  incompatibilities,  prescription  practice,  drug  assaying.  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary,  pharmaceutical  research,  vet- 
erinary pharmacy. 

Division  of  Materia  Medusa  and  Therapeutics, — ^Materia  medica,  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics. 

Division  of  Pharm^icognosy  and  Pharm^iceutical  Problems, — ^Pharmacognosy 
(Inorganic  drugs),  study  of  organic  drugs,  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  prob- 
lems, pharmaceutical  Latin. 

Department  of  Education, — ^History  of  education,  psychology,  childhood  and 
adolescence,  principles  of  teaching,  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  and  educational  administration,  educational  inves- 
tigations, observation  and  practice,  school  law,  the  high  school,  education  and 
society,  rural  education,  current  educational  literature. 

Division  of  Mechanical  Engineering: — ^Wood  shop,  forge  Bhop,  machine  shop, 
mechanical  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanical  perq;^ective,  machine  de- 
sign, pattern  shop,  molding,  internal-combustion  engines  and  gas  producers, 
manual  training,  testing  laboratory,  gas  engineering,  steam  engineering,  mech- 
anism, mechanics  of  materials,  analsrtical  mechanics,  materials  of  constmctlon, 
heat  engines,  thermodynamics,  electric  machines,  refrigeratioii  and  pneumatic 
machinery. 

Division  of  Physics, — College  physics,  household  physics. 
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IHvisUm  of  CivU  Engineering, — Surreying,  surveying  for  agricultural  stu- 
dents, civil  engineering  drawing,  land  surveying,  topographic  surveying,  railroad 
curves  and  earthwork,  roads  and  pavements,  railroad  engineering,  graphic 
statics,  details,  hydraulics,  masonry  construction,  water-supply  engineering, 
bridge  stresses  and  details,  bridge  design,  sewerage,  engineering  contracts  and 
specifications,  concrete  and  drainage  for  agricultural  students,  water  purifica- 
tion, sewage  disposal  and  sanitation,  reinforced  concrete  design. 

DiviHon  of  ArchUecture  and  Architectural  Engineering, — ^Elements,  water 
color,  free-hand  drawing,  architectural  design,  building  construction  and  super- 
intendence, clay  modeling,  history  of  architecture,  plumbing,  history  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  professional  practice  and  inspection,  railroad  structures. 

Pree-lumd  Drawing  and  Industrial  Art. — Elementary  drawing,  free-hand  draw- 
ing, water  color. 

Department  of  English  and  Philosophy, — ^Exposition,  argumentation,  history 
of  English  literature^  Milton,  introduction  to  the  drama,  prose  fiction,  Words- 
worth, Tennyson  and  Browning,  essays,  English  scientific  writers,  advanced 
Elngllsh  composition,  playwriting,  logic,  Introduction  to  philosophic  problems, 
ethics. 

Department  of  Oeology  and  Mineralogy, — ^Dynamic,  physiographic,  and  struc- 
tural geology,  historical  geology,  economic  and  applied  geology,  practical  field 
methods,  formation  of  soils,  glacial  geology,  descriptive  mineralogy,  determina- 
tive mineralogy  and  blowpipe  analysis,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  meteorology, 
and  climatology. 

Department  of  History  and  Social  Science, — ^Economic  and  social  history  of 
the  United  States,  survey  course  in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  closely  allied 
industries,  agrarian  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  Greek  civilization 
and  art,  modern  industrial  history,  American  government  and  citizenship, 
sociology,  political  economy,  rural  sociology,  current  events,  principles  of 
cooperation,  rural  economics. 

Department  of  Home  Economics, — Food  preparation,  home  architecture, 
foods  and  economic  problems  of  food  supply,  economic  uses  of  food,  household 
management,  therapeutic  diet,  dietetics,  presentation  of  domestic  science, 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  social  observances,  household  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  home  nursing,  Institutional  management,  domestic  art,  drafting, 
undergarjnent  making,  dressmaking,  millinery,  textiles,  presentation  of  do- 
mestic art,  house  decoration,  domestic  art  design,  art  needlework. 

Physical  Training  for  Wowen.— Hygiene. 

Department  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry, — Plant  propagation,  principles  of 
plant  culture,  advanced  general  gardening,  plant  growth  and  improvement, 
landscape  gardening,  forestry,  entomology,  fioriculture. 

Department  of  Mathematics, — ^Descriptive  astronomy,  higher  algebra,  plane 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  differential  calculus,  Integral  calculus, 
biometry,  slide  rule,  graphs,  differential  equations,  mathematics  of  investment. 

Department  of  Military  Science    and    Tactics, — ^Target    practice,   military 

tactics. 

Department  of  Modem  Languages, — German:  Grammar,  reading  and  com- 
position, modern  prose,  Schiller,  comedies,  Goethe,  modern  drama,  Faust, 
Heine  and  the  romantic  school,  modern  fiction,  lyri<^  poems,  scientific  German, 
masterpieces  in  German  literature,  history  of  German  literature.  French: 
Grammar,  reading  and  composition,  modern  prose,  modern  comedies,  classic 
dramas,  modern  fiction,  modern  drama,  lyric  poems,  journalistic  French,  his- 
tory of  French  literature. 

46136**— Bull.  27—17 i 
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Department  of  Music. — Harmony,  theory,  musical  history.  Organizes  cadet 
band,  college  orchestra,  boys*  glee  club,  girls'  glee  club,  mixed  chorus. 

Department  of  Physical  Training  and  AthieticM, — Directs  the  athletic  sports, 
and  conducts  classes  in  physical  training. 

Department  of  Public  DiscusMion  and  Social  Service. — Elementary  public 
speaking,  f orensics,  debate;  ex  tempore  speech,  community  programs,  dramatics ; 
supervision  of  numerous  literary  contests. 

Department  of  Veterinary  Science. — Veterinary  science,  practical  patholo^ 
and  bacteriology,  animal  pathology,  anatomy,  hygiene,  materia  medica.  phar- 
macy, physiology. 

Agricultural  and  Manual  Training  High  Scliool. — Four-year  high-school 
courses  designated  as  follows:  (1)  Agriculture,  (2)  General  science,  (3) 
Mechanic  arts,  (4)  Curriculum  for  rural  teachers. 

(1)  Agriculture,  (2)  General  science,  (3)  Mechanic  arts,  (4)  Curriculum  for 
rural  teachers. 

Industrial  and  Special  Curricula. — ^The  following  special  short  courses  are 
announced : 


Names  of  ooozses. 


Fann  husbandry 

Homemakeis' 

Power  machinery 

Winter  short  courses . . . 

Pharmacy 

Draftsmen  and  builders 


Weeks 
in  term. 


22 
22 
22 
10 
36 
22 


Prom— 


Oct.   n 
...do.... 

...do 

Jan.  2 
Sept.  20 
Oct.   11 


To— 


Mar.  23 

...do 

...do 

liar,  a 
June  13 
Mai.  23 


Years 
required. 


3 
3 
3 
«1 
2 
3 


1  Or  more. 

Department  of  College  Extension. — Lists  the  following  activities:  Industrial 
contests,  boys'  and  girls'  institute,  high-school  lecture  course,  extension  schools, 
public  school  cooperation,  press  service,  assisting  in  organization  of  farmers' 
clubs  or  business  associations,  exhibits,  package  libraries. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHRONOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  development  of  certain  important  features  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  college  is  set  forth  in  the  following  summary : 

1891.  The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  opened  October  15,  offering 
instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  Household  economics,  agriculture,  chem- 
istry, veterinary  science,  horticulture  and  forestry,  botany,  zoology,  mechanics, 
mathematics,  language,  history,  geography,  geology,  military  tactics. 

1893.    Four-year  course  in  agriculture  announced. 

1896.  Four-year  course  in  mechanics  announced.  Prior  to  this  date  elective 
courses  in  wood  shop  and  machine  shop  were  offered  as  parts  of  a  general 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree. 

1897.  Four-year  course  in  mechanical  engineering  announced. 

1898.  Two-year  course  in  steam  engineering  offered;  separate  organization 
of  department  of  dairying. 

1899.  Department  of  history  and  social  science  organized,  with  one  instruc- 
tor in  history  and  civics. 

1902.    Courses  in  pharmacy  offered. 

1908.  Organized  first  two  years  of  four-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery;  department  of  education  organized;  course  in  civil  engineering 
announced;    two-year   course   in   power   machinery   announced;    agricultural 
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students  allowed  to  specialize  in  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  agronomy,  or  (8)  animal 
husbandry ;  department  of  public  discussion  and  social  service  organized. 

1900.    Teachers'  course  added  under  course  in  agriculture. 

1910.    Course  in  chemical  engineering  announced. 

1912.  Short  course  in  architecture  announced;  course  in  agricultural  engi- 
neering announced. 

1913.  Two-year  course  for  builders  and  contractors  announced. 

1914.  Course  In  architectural  engineering  announced. 

1915.  Course  in  agricultural  engineering  transferred  from  department  of 
agriculture  to  department  of  engineering  and  physics;  two-year  and  four-year 
courses  in  pharmacy  organized. 

SUBSTATIONS,  FARMS,  ETC. 

The  long  list  of  substations,  experiment  farms,  surveys,  and  regu- 
latory work  provided  by  laws  already  cited  make  the  field  of  opera- 
tion of  the  agricultural  college  as  wide  as  the  State. 


Fie.  0.— Demmstratioiii  work  under  the  direction  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Q  Demonstration  farms. 

#  Substation.. 

0  Experiment  station. 

In  addition  to  the  experiment  station  at  Fargo,  there  are  five  sub- 
stations— Williston,  Dickinson,  Hettinger,  Langdon,  and  Edgeley — 
each  having  $5,000  a  year  for  its  support  There  are  also  22  demon- 
stration farms,  located  at  the  following  places:  Bathgate,  Beach, 
Carrington,  Dawson,  Granville,  Hazleton,  Hoople,  Jamestown,  Lari- 
more,  Lakota,  McLeod,  Mohall,  Mott,  New  Salem,  Oakes,  Park  River, 
Portland,  Rugby,  Sanborn,  Tioga,  Washburn,  and  Wahpeton.     (See 

fig.  9.} 
It  IS  only  a  question  of  time  when,  under  the  provisions  of  the 

Smith-Lever  bill,  there  will  be  an  agricultural  agent  for  each  county 

in  the  State. 
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In  the  institutioiul  f aim  at  Fai^  there  are  953.8  acres,  divided  as 
follows: 


Fanning  purposes TOL  0 

Roads,  feoces,  and  right  of  way 40.0 

Campus 40. 2 

Bams,  yards,  and  farm  bnildiiiaB 50. 0 

Experimental  plats 97. 0 

Garden  and  arboretum 25.6 

Totol ^3. 8 

The  29  buildings  at  Fargo,  including  bams  and  sheda,  have  cost 
approximately  $555,000;  the  value  of  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$315,730 ;  the  annual  income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1915,  was  $429,382.45.* 

The  total  income  from  producing  lands  to  June  30,  1915,  was 

$1,263,146.61. 

OROANIZATION. 

It  is  explicitly  provided  in  the  laws  establishing  the  N(»th  Dakota 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Staticm,  cited  herein,  that 
administrative  authority  for  the  entire  institution  is  vested  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  whose  chief  executive  officer  is  the  president  of  the 
college.  During  the  early  years  of  the  institution,  therefore,  the 
president  of  the  college  was  recognized  as  director  of  the  experiment 
station  also. 

A  department  of  college  extension  was  organized  by  the  faculty 
in  1910,  which  was  formally  recognized  by  vote  of  the  board  of 
trustees  October  11, 1911.  The  legislative  assembly  of  1913  legalized 
the  department  of  agricultural  extensi(m,  and  appropriated  $20,000 
for  its  maintenance  for  the  following  biennium.  Although  the  gover- 
nor vetoed  the  appropriation,  the  veto  did  not  repeal  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  department,  and  it  was  continued  through  the  use  of  col- 
lege funds  for  its  maintenance. 

The  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  the  faculty  recognize  the  ^in- 
stitution "  as  embracing  all  college  activities,  including  "  the  experi- 
ment station  farm  and  results  of  farm  experiments  " ;  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  station  staff,  as  well  as  of  the  instructional  fcN'ce,  are 
included  in  the  term  ^  faculty." 

REORQANIZATION. 

During  the  year  1911  the  Better  Farming  Association  was  orga- 
nized and  financed  by  the  lumber,  elevator,  railroad,  and  banking 
interests  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.    The  association  was  under 

1  For  detailed  statement  of  all  these  items,  see  Appendix  V,  Table  45,  and  IX,  Tables 
49-01. 
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the  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  21  in  number,  mostly  North 
Dakota  bankers. 

On  January  1, 1914,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  association  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  by  which  the  Better  Farming  Association  was  merged 
with  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
association  became  the  director  of  the  experiment  station.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  two  boards  provided  that  the  enterprises  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Better  Farming  Association  "  shall  be  vigorously  carried 
on  in  substantially  the  same  manner  and  with  no  material  curtail- 
ment" under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  experiment  station, 
'^  who  shall  be  accountable  only  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  and  such 
director  shall  also  be  in  supreme  charge  of  "  the  extension  work  and 
allied  institutions  started  by  the  association. 

.  It  was  further  agreed  that  "  the  extension  department  of  the  insti- 
tution shall  be  placed  in  the  experiment  station  and  that  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station  shall  be  made  ex  officio  chief  of  said  depart- 
ment or  division,"  and  that  in  administering  the  activities  of  the 
extension  division  the  director  shall  be  responsible  only  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  college. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  now  no  official  relationship 
between  the  college  and  the  station,  save  that  both  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  board.  The  organization  provides  for  a  president 
of  the  college  and  a  director  of  the  experiment  station  and  extension 
division,  coordinate  in  rank  but  with  no  mutual  responsibilities.  The 
existing  arrangement  is  clearly  not  in  accord  with  the  meaning  and 

evident  intent  of  fundamental  State  law.^ 
The  agricultural  experiment  station  is  the  research  department  of 

the  agricultural  college,  and  the  relation  of  the  director  of  the  experi- 
ment station  to  the  president  of  the  institution  should  be  coordinate 
with  that  of  the  dean  of  agriculture. 

There  should  be  created  the  position  of  director  of  the  extension 
division,  coordinate  with  that  of  dean  of  agriculture,  and  that  of 
director  of  experiment  stations.*  The  extension  work  in  North 
Dakota,  as  in  other  States,  must  grow  in  magnitude  and  importance. 

^  Since  the  date  of  the  commission's  investigation  the  plan  of  organization  outlined 
above  has  been  changed  to  comply  with  the  law. 

'The  following  extract  from  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (1915) 
indicates  that  the  authorities  of  agricultural  colleges  will  find  it  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  extension  organization  : 

'*  The  institutions  have  created  separate  divisions  or  services  and  have  brought  under 
them  all  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Some  of  these  divisions  are 
not  yet  as  clear-cut  as  they  should  be.  In  some  cases  laws  or  general  administrative 
regulations  adopted  years  ago  have  continued  a  confusing  union  of  the  extension  organi- 
zation with  the  experiment  station.  In  36  States  a  separate  officer  is  in  charge  of  the 
work,  usualfy  with  the  title  of  director ;  in  9  this  oflScer  also  is  head  of  the  experiment 
station  or  of  the  college  of  agriculture." 
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It  will  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  experiment  station  itself, 
since  the  more  the  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture  is  extended 
among  the  farmers  of  the  State,  the  more  they  will  become  interested 
in  research  problems. 

According  to  the  1915  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
86  States  have  separate  officers  in  charge  of  the  extension  work, 
usually  with  the  title  of  director.  In  9  States  only  is  this  officer  also 
the  head  of  the  experiment  station  or  of  the  college  of  agriculture-^ 

The  extension  work,  therefore,  is  important  enough  and  great 
enough  to  demand  the  entire  time  of  an  able  scientist  who  is  fitted 
by  experience  and  training  to  bring  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  the 
latest  practical  results  of  agricultural  investigations,  whether  con- 
ducted in  North  Dakota  or  elsewhere.  This  officer  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  director  of  the  experiment  station,  the  dean,  and  the 
president  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  also  with  the  normal  schools, 
the  agricultural  high  schools,  the  granges,  and  other  organizations 
of  farmers,  and  all  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  outline  of  organization  of  the  work  of  the  college,  as  given 
elsewhere,  indicates  a  division  of  responsibility  which  the  survey 
commission  believes  can  not  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  weakness. 
Power  and  efficiency  would  no  doubt  be  promoted  by  closer  organiza- 
tion and  a  larger  grouping  of  these  departments,  divisions,  schools, 
and  courses  under  fewer  responsible  heads.  The  position  of  dean  of 
biology,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  the  duties 
of  this  position  fall  more  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  either  of 
the  dean  of  agriculture  or  the  director  of  the  experiment  station. 

TEACHING   BY   MEMBERS  OF  THE   EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 

The  State  suffers  a  great  loss  whenever  a  group  of  highly  trained 
experts  is  assembled  in  connection  with  an  experiment  station  if  the 
duties  of  the  members  of  the  staff  do  not  require  or  permit  a  reason- 
able amount  of  instruction  of  students.  It  is  believed  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  teaching  would  not  injure,  but  would  improve,  the 
scientific  staff. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  for  cause, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  president,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  experi- 
ment station  be  required  to  devote  at  least  a  certain  designated  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  directing  students. 
The  amount  for  each  investigator  should  be  determined  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  in  consultation  with  the  director  in  charge 
of  research  work. 

This  recommendation  must  not  be  understood  to  favor  a  plan 
whereby  research  work  will  be  burdened  with  much  teaching,  to 
vrhich  research  workers  on  an  experiment  station  staff  should  prob- 

^See  footnote  1,  p.  53. 
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ably  devote  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  daily.    Sometimes,  when 
important  and  engrossing  work  is  mider  way,  all  teaching  should  be- 
temporarily  discontinued.    The  laboratories  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion should  be  accessible  to  the  teaching  staflf  of  the  college.^ 

THB  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MANUAL-TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  agricultural  and  manual-training  high  school  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  was  organized  in  1909  to  meet  the  legitimate  demand 
which  then  existed  for  a  preparatory  school.  But  this  was  before 
the  movement  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  schools 
in  city,  town,  and  country  was  well  under  way.  Because  of  the 
progress  of  this  movement  the  demand  for  a  preparatory  school 
at  the  college  is  now  less  insistent  than  it  was,  and  it  should  soon  cease 
to  exist.  Indeed  there  is  danger  that  the  continuation  of  this  school 
may  retard,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  development  of  high  schools 
throughout  the  State.  Certainly  it  would  do  so  if  it  drew. many  of 
its  students  from  the  State  at  large.  This,  however,  it  does  not  do. 
Of  the  138  students  enrolled  during  the  year  1914r-15  in  this  prepara- 
tory school,  58,  or  42  per  cent  of-  the  whole,  were  from  Cass  County, 
and  of  the  94  enrolled  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  this 
school  42,  or  nearly  45  per  cent,  were  from  this  county.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  this  preparatory  school  functions  largely  as  a  local 
high  school  in  a  county  which  is  amply  able  to  maintain  high  schools 
for  all  its  boys  and  girls. 

As  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  school,  a  course  for  rural  teachers 
is  offered.  To  this  there  is  the  same  objection  as  to  the  low-grade 
courses  for  rural  teachers  at  the  normal  schools.  The  agricultural 
college  should,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out,  prepare  teachers  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  for  the  high  schools 
and  supervisors  of  these  subjects  for  the  elementary  schools.  But  as 
the  standard  of  requirements  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
is  raised,  there  will  be  no  demand  for  teachers  of  the  low  grade  of 
preparation  which  this  preparatory  school  now  turns  out. 

The  survey  commission  believes  that  this  school  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  the  board  of  regents  finds  it  practicable  to  do  so. 

1 "  According  to  the  German  idea,  the  university  professor  is  both  teacher  and  scien* 
tific  investigator,  and  such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  latter  function  that  one  ought 
rather  to  say  that  in  Germany  the  scientific  investigators  are  also  the  Instructors  of 
the  academic  youth.  *  *  *  The  Important  thing  is  not  the  student's  preparation 
for  a  practical  calling,  but  his  Introduction  into  scientific  knowledge  and  research. — 
Paulsen's  'German  Universities'   (Thilly's  translation). 

"  It  Is  considered  by  all  educational  authorities  that  the  Investigator  who  is  doing  a 
limited  amount  of  teaching  does  the  best  work  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Teach- 
ing makes  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  go  over  his  subject  broadly,  and  the  presence 
of  young  and  earnest  minds  is  always  very  stimulating  to  the  investigator.  The  man 
who  spends  all  his  time  In  particular  research  too  often  loses  his  connection  with 
everything  else«  with  the  result  that  he  becomes  burled  in  one  subject.  The  greatest 
Investigators  have  always  been  great  teachers." — ^President  Chablbs  W.  Dabnbt. 
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The  discontinuance  should  be  gradual,  as  recommended  in  the  sum- 
mary of  recommendations. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  agricultural  college  offers  27  courses  in 
architecture  and  architectural  engineering;  that  there  were  only  7 
classes  in  these  courses  during  the  week  of  April  10, 1916,  and  that  4 
of  these  classes  had  two  attendants  each  and  3  had  only  one  attendant 
each.  It  is  not. known  how  many  of  these  were  the  same  students 
enrolled  in  more  than  one  class.  Two  of  the  classes  were  in  free- 
hand drawing,  2  in  design,  1  in  water  color,  1  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, and  1  in  the  history  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Evidently 
there  is  little  demand  for  architecture  and  architectural  engineering 
by  the  regular  students  of  the  college.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  demand 
is  as  yet  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense,  and  it  seems  that  the  few 
students  in  these  courses  might  better  get  the  same  instruction  in 
the  classes  in  these  and  similar  subjects  at  the  university,  where  the 
classes  are  larger  than  at  the  agricultural  college,  but  still  com- 
paratively small. 

SHORT  COURSES. 

The  large  attendance  on  the  short  courses  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege (in  1915-16,  195  for  the  four  22-weeks  courses  and  400  for  the 
courses  from  10  to  18  weeks  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and  domestic 
science)  shows  a  great  demand  for  practical  courses  of  such  length 
and  given  at  such  times  as  make  it  possible  for  young  men  and  women 
to  attend  without  interfering  to  any  large  extent  with  their  work  on 
the  farm.  The  experience  of  Minnesota  and  some  other  States  shows 
the  possibility,  and  the  commission  believes  the  advisability  also, 
of  organizing  the  22-weeks  courses  into  a  school  of  agriculture,  ele- 
mentary mechanic  arts,  and  household  arts  for  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  attend  college  or  to  become  teachers.  This  school  should, 
it  is  believed,  offer  courses  of  three  years,  and  it  is  also  believed  it 
might  be  well  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  repeating  the 
winter  courses  with  the  necessary  variations  in  a  summer  session. 
The  shorter  courses  should  be  allowed  to  remain  separate,  as  they 
are  now.  They  should  not,  however,  be  taught  as  some  of  them 
now  are  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  college,  of  the  agricultural  and 
manual  training  high  school,  or  of  the  longer  22-weeks  courses. 
Those  who  come  for  these  classes  can  be  better  served  in  classes 
planned  for  them  alone,  and  the  college  can,  it  seems,  well  afford 
to  provide  such  classes.  If  this  separation  of  these  classes  from  the 
regular  departments  of  the  college  requires  more  instructors,  then  a 
larger  draft  might  be  made  during  these  weeks  on  the  time  of  experi- 
ment station  men,  and  help  might  be  had  from  extension  workers  and 
farm  demonstration  agents. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

That  the  agricultural  college  should  extend  its  influence  more 
largely  into  the  western  half  of  the  State  is  shown  clearly  by  the 
accompanying  attendance  map  (fig.  10).  No  doubt  in  the  case  of 
both  the  college  and  the  university  the  small  attendance  from  this 
part  of  the  State  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  of  its  comparative  new- 
ness and  its  lack  of  good  high  schools.  The  distance  from  the 
institutions  also  has  its  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  part  of  the  State  both  contributes  its  full  share  to  the  support 
of  these  institutions  and  is  in  no  less  need  of  its  full  share  of  their 
service  than  is  the  eastern  half. 
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FiQ.  10. — ^Distribution  of  resident  stndenta  enrolled  In  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  at  Fargo,  ezclnsiye  of  summer  session,  1914-16.     (See  Table  81,  p.  186.) 

The  figures  above  the  county  name  in  each  case  give  the  population  in  1910.  At 
that  date  the  population  of  Golden  Valley  County  (later  Bubdivlded  into  Golden  Valley, 
Billings,  and  Slope  Counties)  was  10,186;  and  the  population  of  Morton  County  (later 
Bubdlyided  into  Morton  and  Sioux  Counties)  was  25,289. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  agricultural  college. 

This  institution  drew  862  students  from  49  of  the  52  counties  of  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  25.9  per  cent  came  from  Cass  County)  and  174  from  without  the  State;  total, 
1,036. 

In  1910  the  population  of  North  Dakota  was  577,066.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  found  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  (see  note  under  fig.  8), 
and  40  per  cent  in  the  western  half ;  whereas,  of  the  North  Dakota  students  In  residence 
at  the  agricultural  college,  approximately  80  per  cent  came  from  the  eastern  half  and 
only  about  20  per  cent  from  the  western  half. 

Only  4  counties,  outside  of  Cass  County,  sent  more  than  80  students  each  to  the 
agricultural  college;  Minnesota  sent  109;  and  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
together  sent  48. 


Chapter  V. 

FUNCTION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 


AN  EFHCIENT  STATE  SYSTEM  OF  IflQHER  EIHJCATION. 


HOW   THB  BTATSB    HATS  OBQAHIZED   UlUUMS   DIXATIDN. 


The  States  have  met  in  differoit  ways  the  problem  of  maintaining; 
higher  education.  Of  the  New  England  States,  only  Maine  has 
established  a  State  oniTersity.  Vermcmt  might  be  included,  but 
Vermont  divides  its  support  for  higher  learning  between  a  university 
and  independent  colleges. 

New  York  maintains  no  State  universitv  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  but  Cornell,  having  as  one  of  its  departments  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  receives  for  this  college  State  support. 
Likewise,  certain  other  New  York  colleges  receive  State  appropria- 
tions for  agriculture  and  other  subjects,  but  Cornell  receives  all  of 
New  York's  portion  of  the  Federal  land-grant  funds. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  State 
institution,  since  it  receives  State  aid  for  some  of  its  departments, 
but  it  is  not  under  State  control. 

In  the  foregoing  States,  and  also  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
there  are  no  State-supported  and  State-controlled  universities. 

In  the  following  20  States  the  university  and  the  agricultural  col- 
lege are  located  in  the  same  place  and  both  are  under  the  direction 
of  one  president  and  of  one  board :  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

In  the  following  19  States  the  agricultural  college  and  the  uni- 
versity are  located  in  diflferent  places,  have  separate  presidents,  and 
usually  separate  boards  of  control:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington. 

The  following  States  have  their  institutions  of  higher  education 
separated  as  follows :  Missouri  maintains,  under  one  board,  an  agri- 
6S 
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cultural  college  and  university  at  Columbia,  and  at  RoUa  a  school  of 
mines  which  receives  part  of  the  Morrill  fund ;  Michigan,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  have  each  three  separate  insti- 
tutions, the  university,  the  agricultural  college,  and  the  school  of 
mines.  Colorado  and  Montana  maintain  each  four  separate  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  including  a  college  of  education.  In 
some  States,  one  or  more  normal  schools,  originally  much  below 
college  rank,  have  been  developed  into  colleges  of  education. 

Illinois  maintains  a  consolidated  university  at  Urbana,  and  a  medi- 
cal school,  a  department  of  the  university,  in  Chicago.  The  universi- 
ties of  several  other  States  have  medical  or  law  schools  at  other 
places  than  that  of  the  main  seat  of  the  university.  Nebraska  has  an 
agricultural  college  and  university  in  Lincoln,  though  they  are  not 
on  the  same  campus,  and  a  medical  department  in  Omaha,  all  under 
the  control  of  the  same  board.  Similar  conditions  obtain  in  Minne- 
sota, but  all  the  university  departments  are  in  or  near  Minneapolis. 
Ohio  has  a  university  and  agricultural  college  at  Columbus,  and 
universities  at  Oxford  and  Athens. 

The  foregoing  statement  indicates  in  a  general  way  how  the  States 
have  sought  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  higher 
education. 

TWO  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  development  of  higher  education  in  so  many  Commonwealths 
which  have  sought  each  in  its  own  way  to  solve  its  educational  prob- 
lems has  furnished  to  students  of  education  a  fruitful  field  for  study. 
From  this  study  educational  experts  seem  to  have  reached  two  funda- 
mental conclusions  touching  higher  education : 

1.  A  State  should,  whenever  possible  and  practicable,  consolidate 
at  one  place  in  one  university  all  higher  education.  This  should  not 
include  normal  schools  whose  purpose  it  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
elementary  schools. 

2.  When  such  consolidation  is  not  practicable,  as  in  States  where 
two  or  more  seats  of  higher  learning  have  already  been  established, 
and  developed  at  great  expense,  the  work  of  these  institutions  should 
be  so  correlated  as  to  promote  cooperation  and  to  prevent  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  duplication  of  work. 

The  commission  calls  attention  to  a  few  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
these  conclusions  are  based : 

1.  Higher  education,  especially  graduate  or  research  work,  is  ex- 
pensive. To  promote  such  work  efficiently,  costly  laboratories  are 
required  and  thoroughly  trained  experts  who  should  command  good 
salaries. 

2.  The  number  of  students  in  these  graduate  courses  is  necessarily 
small  and  the  duplication  of  work  in  them  in  two  or  more  State- 
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supported  schools  would  be  wasteful,  expensive,  and  unneoessary,  and 
should  not  be  permitted. 

3.  Professional  schools,  especially  those  of  medicine,  engineering, 
and  agriculture,  if  high  standards  are  set  and  maintained,  are  also 
very  expensive.  Even  the  largest  and  richest  States  would  hesitate 
now  .to  establish  more  than  one  such  school  of  the  highest  grade,  if 
the  question  were  open  for  consideration. 

Hence  the  commission  is  driven  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  maintenance  in  any  State  of  two  or  more  State-supported  univer- 
sities covering  the  same  fields  in  graduate  departments  or  of  two  or 
more  professional  scliools  of  agriculture  or  engineering  or  medicine 
performing  the  same  or  similar  service  is  expensive  and  unnecessary. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  States  like  California  and  Wisconsin,  which 
have  all  higher  education  centered  at  one  place  in  one  university,  the 
question  of  duplication  is  easy  of  solution.  In  States  that  maintain 
two  or  more  seats  of  higher  learning  the  question  of  duplication  is 
difficult  of  solution  and  sometimes  perplexing. 

CONFLICT  BETWEEN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEOES. 

In  most  States  where  the  university  is  at  one  place  and  tiie  agri- 
cultural college  at  another  there  is  or  has  been  more  or  less  friction 
between  the  two  institutions.  This  friction  is  intensified  in  States 
where  two  strong  aggressive  institutions  have  been  developed,  each 
striving  to  enlarge  its  field  of  operation.  In  some  of  these  States  the 
agricultural  college  has  rapidly  expanded  into  a  technical  university, 
while  the  university,  striving  to  become  a  modem  institution,  to  train 
men  and  women  for  practical  pursuits  and  not  alone  for  the  older 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  teaching,  has  also  tended  to  become 
a  technical  university.  Under  such  conditions  conflict  seems  to  be 
inevitable. 

It  is  easy  for  the  layman  to  see  that  the  problem  in  these  States  is 
to  eliminate,  if  possible,  unnecessary  duplication  of  work,  with  its 
accompanying  inefficiency  and  waste  of  effort  and  money.  Before 
this  may  be  done  a  clear  understanding  of  what  duplication  is  and  is 
not,  when  duplication  is  justifiable  and  when  it  is  not  justifiable,  is 
essential  to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

WHAT  DUPLICATION  IS  NOT. 

Because  elementary  and  high  schools  are  local,  and  because  normal 
schools  as  recommended  by  the  commission  are  mainly  sectional  or 
regional  schools,  the  inclusion  of  the  same  subjects  in  a  number  of 
schools  of  the  same  kind  is  not  duplication  in  the  sense  used  in  this 
report,  but  only  repetition  of  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  communities  or  sections. 
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WHAT   IS    JTTSTIFIABLB   DUPLICATION? 

During  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental branches  that  are  common  to  several  of  the  professional 
schools  or  colleges.  The  oflfering  of  these  fundamental  courses  at 
more  than  one  institution  does  not  necessarily  constitute  unjustifiable 
or  unduly  expensive  duplication.  For  example,  such  subjects  as 
English,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  may 
usually  be  taught  at  two  or  more  colleges  at  but  little  greater  cost 
than  at  one,  provided  the  equipment  and  teaching  staff  are  utilized 
to  anything  like  their  capacity  and  class  sections  are  not  too  small. 
It  costs  but  very  little  more  to  offer  five  sections  in  mathematics  at 
one  institution,  and  five  sections  in  the  same  course  at  another, 
than  to  offer  ten  sections  at  the  same  institution.  The  library 
and  laboratory  equipment  for  such  students,  in  the  introductory 
stages  of  these  courses,  is  restively  inexpensive  as  compared  with 
the  equipment  required  for  more  advanced  students,  and  especially 
for  graduate  students  and  professional  students  of  medicine,  law, 
and  engineering.  These  considerations  account  for  the  recent  pro- 
nounced tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  the  junior 
college  ^  in  many  States  and  municipalities. 

•UNJUSTIFIABLE  DUPLICATION. 

There  is  im justifiable  duplication  of  work  when  two  or  more  in- 
stitutions or  departments  are  doing  work  which  might  be  done,  both 
more  efficiently  and  more  economically,  and  to  the  full  extent  re- 
quired by  the  needs  of  the  State,  by  one  institution  or  department. 

MAJOR  AND  SERVICE  LINES  OF  WORK. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  duplication,  the  commission  has 
been  guided  by  what  may  be  described  as  the  principle  of  major  and 
service  lines  of  work.^  In  accordance  with  this  principle  each  State 
institution  should  have  assigned  to  it  certain  major  fields  which  it 
should  develop  as  fully  as  may  be  practicable.  Literature,  history, 
and  philosophy  at  the  university  are  such  major  lines;  at  the  agri- 
cultural college,  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

Service  lines  are  such  subordinate  subjects  as  are  essential  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  a  major  line.  The  amount  required  in  these 
lines  varies,  but  is  generally  not  very  full  or  comprehensive,  being 
usually  directed  toward  a  special  purpose.  The  modern  languages 
are  service  lines  at  the  agricultural  college;  home  economics  at  the 

^  An  Institution  doing  two  years'  work  beyond  the  high  school,  or  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  coUege. 

*For  a  fniler  discussion,  see  "State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  Iowa,'*  Bulle- 
tin, 1916,  No.  19. 
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university.  Institutions  may  well  overlap  as  regards  the  relation  of 
their  service  lines  to  one  another  and  more  particularly  as  regards 
the  relation  of  their  major  to  their  service  lines.  English  is  a 
major  line  at  the  university,  a  service  line  at  the  agricultural  college. 
There  should  be  no  material  overlapping  of  major  lines. 

Certain  subjects  do  not  fall  readily  into  line  on  such  a  principle 
of  division.  The  detailed  adjustments  of  these  cases  of  overlapping, 
once  the  main  principle  has  been  accepted,  seem  capable  of  amicable 
settlement  by  means  of  a  conference  consisting  of  some  convenient 
number  of  representatives  of  the  faculties  of  the  institutions  affected 
(perhaps  five  from  each),  elected  by  the  faculties  and  sitting  with 
the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  a  committee  of  members  of 
the  State  board  of  regents.  •  Such  a  conference  might  meet  at  stated 
periods,  perhaps  annually,  to  consider  and  adjust  any  difficulties 
that  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  Meantime  the  principle  of  the 
major  and  the  service  lines  will  automatically  settle  the  status  of 
the  larger  number  of  subjects,  and  forthwith  determine  whether  in 
a  particular  institution  they  shall  be  developed  beyond  their  ele- 
mentary stages. 

If  the  principle  of  the  establishment  of  major  lines  of  work,  form- 
ing the  main  structure  in  the  curricula  of  the  State  institutions,  be 
accepted,  another  principle  will  be  at  once  clearly  defined.  All 
departments  of  an  institution  must  be  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of 
thoroughly  adequate  provisions  of  men  and  apparatus  with  which 
to  do  the  work  required  by  the  purposes  of  the  college.  All  depart- 
ments need  not  be  treated  alike,  however,  in  facilities  for  expansion 
and  outreach  into  graduate  courses  and  research.  A  service  depart- 
ment is  a  service  department  and  not  a  major  department,  and  it 
must  so  remain,  if  waste  and  unwarrantable  duplication  of  effort 
and  expenditure  are  to  be  avoided.^ 

THE  PROBLEM  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  generally  accepted  conclusions  and 
of  the  considerations  set  forth  concerning  major  and  service  lines  of 
work,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  duplication  in  North  Dakota 
with  its  accompanying  friction  and  waste  of  effort  and  money  be- 
comes, it  is  believed,  easier  of  solution. 


^  Certain  departments,  like  chemistry  and  botany,  by  their  intimate  and  organic  re- 
lation with  the  research  work  of  the  experimental  stations,  will  need  to  develop  spe- 
cialized forms  of  work  in  the  direction  of  major  lines ;  for  example,  soil  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  plant  pathology,  and  dairy  bacteriology.  But  in  all  such  cases  a 
clear  differentiation  of  departmental  functions  should  be  enforced,  for  the  State  does 
not  need  two  groups  of  research  men  and  two  research  laboratories  for  plant  pathology 
or  dairy  bacteriology.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  a  strong  man  in  one  of  the  other 
State  institutions  might  develop  his  talents  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  point  which 
would  make  it  desirable  to  transfer  him  to  the  agricultural  college  staff  instead  of 
continuing  his  work  on  the  old  location. 
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MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  university  should  be  to  give  liberal  train- 
ing in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  to  develop  professional  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  especially  in 
the  older  professions  of  law,  medicine,  education,  and  engineering; 
to  promote  educational  and  scientific  research ;  to  conduct  extension 
courses  which  do  not  duplicate  the  extension  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural college. 

The  main  fxmction  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion should  be  to  teach  and  to  develop  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State  the  science  of  agriculture;  to  promote,  as  the  needs  of 
the  State  demand,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  technical  education, 
as  distinguished  from  the  older  professional  education,  for  instance, 
of  law  and  medicine;  to  conduct  at  the  experiment  station  original 
investigations  in  agriculture  and  the  allied  arts  and  sciences;  to 
carry  to  the  people  of  the  State  through  extension  courses  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  experimental  work  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State. 

DUPLICATION   IN   GSADUATE   WOSK. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  graduate  work  that 
should  be  undertaken  at  each  of  these  institutions.  The  graduate 
department  of  the  agricultural  college,  in  so  far  as  the  college  under- 
takes research,  is  the  experiment  station.  All  graduate  work  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  Government  experiment  station  in  North  Da- 
kota should  be  conducted  at  Fargo  or  at  the  substations  of  the  col- 
lege. Should  there  be  at  the  university  professors  interested  in 
special  problems  connected  with  agriculture  or  allied  subjects,  they 
might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  experiments  at  the  labora- 
tories of  the  experiment  station,  at  the  farms  of  the  college,  or  at 
the  substations.  For  the  same  reason,  professors  of  the  agricultural 
college  who  wish  to  undertake  experiments  that  may  be  best  con- 
ducted at  the  laboratories  or  stations  of  the  university  should  be 
afforded  opportunity  to  do  so.  In  general,  graduate  work  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  institutions  on  the  basis  of  major  lines  of 
work  assigned  to  each,  as  recommended  elsewhere.  Graduate  work 
at  the  university  will  naturally  follow  some  of  the  lines  of  work 
pursued  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  There  is  thus 
open  to  the  university  for  research  work  vast  fields  that  scarcely 
touch  the  domain  of  the  agricultural  college. 
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'0UPUCATI02f  IX  THC  rmiPg  OV  flWWtf   ABTS. 

In  a  nomber  of  agricultural  colleges  in  other  States  courses  in 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  leading  to  degrees  are  offered.  Advanced 
courses  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  such  courses  as  are  given  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  especially  graduate  courses,  are  neces- 
sarily expensive.  Such  courses  should  be  offered  only  at  the  uni- 
versity. North  Dakota  should  at  this  time  maintain  only  one  State 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  this  should  be  at  the  uni- 
versity. Although  it  is  declared  in  the  charter  establishing  the 
agricultural  college  that  the  course  of  instruction  shall  embrace  the 
English  language  and  literature,  moral  philosophy,  and  history,  and 
in  the  Morrill  Act  it  is  stated  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  "  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life,^  it  clearly  was  not 
the  intention  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  Legislature  of  North 
Dakota  to  make  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  the  specific 
work  of  the  agricultural  college.  While  there  is  nothing  in  either 
Federal  or  State  laws  to  prc^ibit  its  giving  even  extensive  courses 
in  liberal  arts  and  science,  it  will  promote  efficiency  and  econ<Hny 
in  both  institutions  if  all  advanced  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  pure  sciences  is  offered  only  at  the  university. 

It  will  doubtless  be  practicable  for  the  faculties  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions so  to  coordinate  their  work  that  it  may  be  possible  ior 
students  who  have  taken  such  ^  liberal "  courses  as  are  offered  at  the 
agricultural  college  to  enter  the  junior  year  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  the  university  and  to  win  in  two  years  appropriate 
liberal  arts  degrees. 

Here  again  cooperation  is  urged  in  the  framing  of  courses  and  the 
exchange  of  students  between  the  two  higher  institutions  which  by 
unity  of  effort  may  do  the  work  undertaken  in  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
and  California  by  one  consolidated  university. 

DUPLICATION   IN  THS  INDUSTRIAL  ABTS   AND  THB  FINE  ABTS. 

In  States  where  the  agricultural  college  and  the  university  are 
separated,  the  major  work  in  the  industrial  arts  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  agricultural  college,  the  major  work  in  the  fine  arts 
to  the  university.  But  in  North  Dakota  conditions  indicate  a  modi- 
fication of  such  division. 

In  North  Dakota  are  found  extensive  deposits  of  clays  for  brick, 
tile,  and  pottery;  and  the  soil  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
is  underlaid  with  lignite.  The  School  of  Mines  and  its  stations, 
as  authorized  by  law,  are  dealing  with  the  problem  of  making  use 
of  these  deposits.    Its  service  to  the  State  does  not  require  that  it 
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should  prepare  engineers  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  mining  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other  metals. 

In  consideration  of  tl^ese  facts,  the  major  work  in  industrial  arts 
growing  out  of  the  manufacture  of  clay  deposits  and  lignite  belongs 
properly  to  the  university ;  while  the  industrial  arts  related  to  agri- 
culture, such  for  example  as  milling,  canning  vegetables,  the  manu- 
facturing of  cereals  and  starch,  beet  sugar,  twine,  paper,  linen, 
dairying,  and  the  preserving  of  dressed  meats,  may  be  taught  best 
at  the  agricultural  college. 

In  proportion  as  the  manufacturing  of  clay  products  and  lignite 
develop  in  the  State,  the  college  of  education  at  the  university  will 
doubtless  find  it  desirable,  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Mines, 
to  give  instruction  in  industrial  arts  growing  out  of  these  indus- 
tries; while  the  agricultural  college  will  have  a  large  field  in  train- 
ing teachers  of  the  industrial  arts  related  to,  or  growing  out  of, 
agriculture. 

In  1910  there  were  in  North  Dakota  only  752  industrial  establish- 
ments. These  had  a  capital  of  $1,585,000.  Only  4,148  persons  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing.  At  that  time  only  960  persons  were 
reported  as  engaged  in  mining.  Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  commission  to  predict  what  course  of  development  manufac- 
turing may  take,  or  to  what  extent  the  State  should  make  prepara- 
tion for  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  university  should  in  time  develop  a  strong  school  of  fine  arts. 
American  colleges  and  universities,  interested  in  problems  of  pioneer 
life,  have  until  now  given  comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
fine  arts,  but  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  passing  of  pioneer 
conditions  they  will  eventually  turn  their  attention  to  these  arts, 
which  are  no  less  essential  to  the  largest  and  best  interests  of  a 
democracy  than  are  those  things  to  which  we  have  had  to  give  first 
attention. 

DUPLICATION   IN    1CX7SIG,    HOME  ECONOUICS,    AND   A0BICX7LTUBE. 

Both  music  and  home  economics  should  be  taught  in  all  State 
institutions  of  North  Dakota.  Home  economics  is  a  subject  of  uni- 
versal interest  to  women,  while  music  is,  or  should  be,  a  subject  of 
interest  to  aU  the  people  of  the  State ;  consequently  some  instruction 
in  these  subjects  may  well  be  offered  at  all  the  State  institutions. 
The  normal  schools  should  continue  to  give  in  music,  home  economics, 
agriculture,  and  industrial  arts,  instruction  suited  to  students  pre- 
paring to  be  elementary  teachers.  Advanced  or  major  courses,  how- 
ever, for  experts  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  industrial  arts 
related  to,  or  growing  out  of,  agriculture,  should  be  given  only  at 
the  agricultural  college.    The  agricultural  college  should  be  thor- 
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oughly  equipped  both  for  the  practical  and  scientific  study  of  all 
these  branches.  It  should  be  able,  therefore,  to  train  experts  who 
should  become  teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  or  en- 
gage  in  business  related  to  its  major  lines  of  work. 

Instruction  in  music,  including  special  training  in  chorus,  ordies- 
tra,  and  band,  should  be  given  both  at  the  .university  and  at  the  agri- 
cultural college,  but  advanced  and  professional  instruction  in  the 
higher  forms  of  music  should  be  given  only  at  one  place  in  the  State, 
and  that  place  should  be  the  university. 

DUPLICATION  IN  PHASMACT. 

There  is  ground  for  the  opinion  that  a  school  of  pharmacy  might 
best  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  medical  college 
of  the  university.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  agricul- 
tural college  to  employ  a  number  of  expert  pharmacists  in  connec- 
tion with  the  food  and  drug  inspection  and  other  regulatory  work 
of  the  State,  the  college  is  able  to  use  these  same  experts  without 
much  additional  expense  as  teachers  in  the  school  of  pharmacy. 
Hence,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  school  of  pharmacy  should 
remain  at  the  agricultural  college.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  physicians  to  have  instruction  in  pharmacy,  the  medi- 
cal school  at  the  university  will  be  forced  to  offer  such  instruction 
as  may  be  necessary  for  prospective  physicians. 

DUPLICATION  IN  EXTENSION  WOBK. 

The  presidents  of  the  State  institutions,  together  with  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  director  of  the  State 
library  commission,  should  cooperate  in  formulating  a  plan  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  organization  of  the  extension  work  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  State.  After  due  deliberation  the  committee  thus 
constituted  should  submit  to  the  State  board  of  regents  an  outline 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  sought. 

In  general  the  extension  work  of  the  several  institutions  should  be 
differentiated  as  follows :  The  university  should  limit,  its  extension 
activities  to  those  lines  of  popular  interest  that  grow  directly  out  of 
the  university  curriculum;  the  agricultural  college  should  confine 
its  activities  to  the  great  field  of  agriculture  and  rural  life;  the 
normal  schools  should  confine  their  extension  activities  to  work 
with  teachers  and  should  seek,  through  the  more  efficient  organization 
of  rural  and  elementary  schools,  to  quicken  popular  interest  in 
public  education  and  social  betterment;  both  the  university  and  the 
agricultural  college  should  foster  the  development  of  high  schools 
and  secondary  education  throughout  the  State ;  the  schools  at  Wah- 
peton  and  Bottineau  should  limit  their  extension  activities  to  the 
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special  fields  suggested  by  their  organization;  the  State  library  com- 
mission should  follow  the  lines  indicated  in  the  chapter  covering 
the  work  of  the  commission.   - 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  very  large  part  of  extension  work  in  North 
Dakota  belongs  properly  to  the  agricultural  college.  AH  extension 
work  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914 
mnst  be  imder  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  agricultural 
college.  North  Dakota  is  at  this  time  receiving  from  Congress 
$10,000  annually  for  extension  work  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
In  1922,  when  the  appropriation  has  reached  its  maximum,  North 
Dakota  will  receive,  upon  the  basis  of  her  present  rural  popu- 
lation, $52,607.  To  receive  this  sum  the  State  will  have  to  provide 
its  estimate,  $42,607.  Hence,  North  Dakota  will  have  at  that  time 
$95,214,  probably  more,  for  extension  work.  This  work  at  present 
mcludes  (1)  county  agricultural  agents,  (2)  boys'  and  girls'  clubs, 
(3)  movable  schools,  and  (4)  the  supporting  work  of  the  college 
and  department  specialists.  Since  it  has  large  funds  for  the  purpose, 
the  agricultural  college  will  be  expected  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  extension  and  correspondence  work  undertaken  by  the  uni- 
versity should  include,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  all  subjects  not 
undertaken  by  the  o£her  institutions  of  the  State.  Lectures  on 
general  literature,  on  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  on  ethics  and 
philosophy,  history  and  government,  on  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and 
providing  public  lyceum  courses  not  closely  related  to  the  curricula 
of  the  agricultural  college — this  and  much  similar  work  may  be 
carried  on  best  by  the  university. 

Correspondence  and  extension  work  are  assuming  large  propor- 
tions in  modem  State  universities  and  agricultural  colleges.  The 
aim  of  these  schools  seems  to  be,  and  rightly  so,  to  extend  their  work 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  State  and  to  reach,  directly  or  indirectly, 
all  the  people.  Some  States  are  spending  large  sums  for  extension 
and  correspondence  courses.  The  demand  for  such  work  in  North 
Dakota  will  grow  rapidly,  if  the  State  can  afford  to  furnish  the  funds 
that  are  needed  for  its  support. 

DUPLICATION  IN  STATE  SUBVEYS. 

The  General  Assembly  has  authorized  a  survey  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  College  Survey  of  North  Dakota,  and  has  also 
authorized  the  university  to  conduct  a  geological  survey. 

These  two  surveys  would  seem  to  cover  in  part  the  same  work. 
There  should  at  least  be  no  conflict,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  has 
been  none.  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  staffs  of  these  surveys 
should  be  encouraged.  There  should  be  between  the  surveys,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  an  exchange  of  specimens  collected  for  the  use 
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of  museums  at  each  institution,  and  there  should  be  at  least  an  annutl 
conference  of  survey  workers  in  CM*der  to  secure  cooperation  and  to 
prevent  duplication  of  work  and  waste  of  effort.^ 

DUPUCATIOIf  Il«  ENGIIflEBINO. 

Both  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college  are  developing 
schools  of  engineering.  The  university  has  invested  in  buildings 
and  eijuipment  for  engineering  $129,313.95 ;  the  agricultural  college, 
$135^00.  Nothing  either  in  State  or  Federal  laws  prevents  either 
institution  from  establishing  and  developing  such  schools. 

The  enabling  acts  set  aside  40,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  school  of  mines  which  was  located  by  the  constitution  at 
Grand  Forks,  the  seat  of  the  university.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
mandatory  that  the  State  maintain  a  school  of  mines  and  engineering 
at  the  university. 

On  the  other  hand,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  like  most 
of  the  separate  land-grant  colleges,  has  undertaken  to  maintain  a 
department  of  "  mechanic  arts"  and  has  interpreted  "  mechanic  arts" 
to  mean  engineering  of  all  kinds  and  all  degrees  of  development. 

Thus  North  Dakota  has  two  colleges  of  engineering  preparing  to 
cover  all  subjects  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  although  there  is  no 
manifest  need  for  more  than  one  such  school.  Indeed,  the  questi<Mi 
has  been  seriously  raised  whether  North  Dakota  is  at  present  justified 
in  maintaining  so  expensive  an  institution  as  a  college  of  engineering 
of  first  rank.  The  demand  for  professional  engineers  in  a  State  so 
overwhelmingly  agricultural  is  necessarily  quite  linuted.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  impressive  accumulation  of  facts  pointing 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  need  for  the  material  extension  of 
agricultural  education  in  the  State. 

ENGINEERING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  educators  of  distinction  who  claim  that,  whenever  profes- 
sional engineering  is  strongly  developed  at  the  agricultural  college, 
it  invariably  overshadows  the  agricultural  work.     The  engineering 
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complete  account  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  represented  in  the  State,  inclading  the 
number,  order,  dip,  and  magnitnde  of  the  seyeral  geological  strata,  their  richness  in 
ores,  coals,  clays,  peats,  salines  and  mineral  waters,  marls,  cements,  bnUding  stones, 
and  other  useful  materials,  the  value  of  said  substances  for  economical  purposes,  and 
their  accessibility;  also  an  accurate  chemical  analysis  of  the  Tarioua  rocks,  soUs,  ores, 
clays,  peats,  marls,  and  other  mineral  substances  of  which  a  complete  and  exact  record 
shall  be  made/*    Session  Laws. 

**  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  director  of  thia  sorrey  (the  agricultural  coUege) 
to  collect,  or  cause  to  be  collected,  samples  of  aU  ro<^s,  boUs,  coals,  days,  minerals, 
fossils,  plants,  woods,  skins  and  Rkeletons  of  native  animals,  and  such  otiier  products 
of  economic  or  scientific  interest  discovered  during  this  survey,  which,  properly  secured 
and  labeled,  shall  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural  College.'*     Session  Laws. 
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school,  they  claim,  actually  draws  students  from  the  agricultural 
courses.  It  is  true  that  in  many  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  there  are  far  more  students  in  engineering  than  in  agriculture. 
If  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  engineering  is  better  supported  than 
agriculture,  the  agricultural  college  would  seem  sometimes  to  suffer 
because  of  inadequate  support  when  the  two  colleges  are  located  on 
the  same  campus. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  an  agricultural  college  should 
not  be  actually  strengthened  by  reason  of  its  location  on  the  same 
campus  with  the  engineering  college.  The  real  reason  for  the  trans- 
fer of  professional  engineering  unrelated  to  agriculture  to  the  uni- 
versity is  that  the  State  can  not  afford  to  support,  and  does  not  need, 
two  such  schools  of  professional  engineering. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  FIRST  RANK  AN  IMPERATIVE 

NEED. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  thoughtful  persons  that  if  an  agricultural 
college  having  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  devotes  it  all  or  the 
greater  part  to  agriculture  and  allied  arts  and  sciences,  it  may  de- 
velop a  stronger  and  a  better  school  of  agriculture  than  an  institu- 
tion similarly  limited  in  funds  which  undertakes  to  maintain  also 
professional  schools  not  closely  related  to  agriculture.  For  this 
reason  Massachusetts  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  good  college  of 
agriculture,  because  it  devotes  all  available  money  to  this  one  pur- 
pose. In  Massachusetts  the  Morrill  fund  is  divided  between  the 
agricultural  college  at  Amherst  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  at  Boston,  the  former  receiving  two-thirds,  the  latter 
one-third,  of  the  fund.  But  even  if  the  college  received  all  the 
Morrill  fund  it  would  seem  better  for  the  State  to  spend  it  all  in 
developing  a  thoroughly  efficient  school  of  agriculture  rather  than 
two  inefficient  schools,  one  of  agriculture  and  one  of  professional 
engineering  which  touches  but  slightly  the  problems  of  rural  life. 

Although,  as  elsewhere  shown,  the  Agricultural  College  of  North 
Dakota,  including  the  experiment  stations  and  regulatory  work, 
already  has  a  relatively  large  annual  income — ^more  than  $400,000 — 
this  income  is  not  yet  large  enough  for  the  full  support  of  such  a 
college  of  agriculture  as  the  State  of  North  Dakota  should  have. 

Since  it  is  not  possible,  without  a  constitutional  amendment,  to 
center  all  engineering  at  either  the  college  or  the  university,  the  com- 
mission is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  engineering  work  of  the 
two  institutions  should  be  so  divided  as  to  prevent  expensive  and 
unnecessary  duplication,  the  agricultural  college  to  retain  and  to  de- 
velop the  courses  related  to  agriculture  and  the  industries  growing 
out  of  agriculture,  chemical  engineering,  and  engineering  courses 
designated  industrial.     (See  recommendation  5,  ch.  12.) 
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ENOINEERINQ  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  agricultural  college  should  give  such  engineering  as  is  related 
to  agriculture — for  example,  surveying,  road  making,  drainage,  ir- 
rigation, water  supply,  drafting  and  designing  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  buildings,  such  as  farm  houses  and  bams;  engineering 
such  as  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  management  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, in  the  construction  of  agricultural  manufactories,  such  as 
dairying,  milling,  canning,  packing,  refrigeration.  In  fact,  the 
agricultural  college,  in  proportion  as  its  means  permit  and  the  needs 
of  the  State  demand,  should  give  instruction  in  all  engineering  that 
may  help  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  farm  and  the  h<xne  or  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  industries  connected  with  the  farm  and  the 
manufacturing  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

ENOINEERINO  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Both  efficiency  and  economy  demand  that  professional  engmeer- 
ing  such  as  is  now  generally  given  in  the  great  engineering  schools, 
demanding  as.  it  does  thorough  training  in  the  hi^er  mathematics 
and  physics  and  calling  for  expensive  laboratories,  and  covering 
highly  technical  fields  of  work  difficult  to  master  without  long  and 
laborious  application,  should  be  centered  at  one  place.  These  pro- 
fessional courses  in  mechanical,  electrical,  structural,  and  railroad 
engineering,  which  are  very  expensive,  might  be  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  but  they  should  not  be  given  at  the  agricul- 
tural college.  All  its  available  resources  are  needed  to  make  it  a 
great  agricultural  school.  At  any  rate.  North  Dakota  is  not  able  to 
develop  two  such  institutions.  If  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  University  found  it  worth  while  through 
cooperation  to  prevent  waste  and  increase  efficiency,  what  excuse  can 
there  be  for  the  maintenance  of  two  schools  of  professional  engineer- 
ing covering  the  same  field,  especially  in  a  State  having  need  for 
relatively  few  professionally  trained  engineers? 

COOPERATION  OF  FACULTIES  NEEDED. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  task  to  so  divide  the  engineering 
work  of  these  institutions  as  to  prevent  duplication  in  major  and  ex- 
pensive lines.  It  is  apart  from  the  prime  mission  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  train  men  to  build  great  office  buildings  for  the  city,  to 
become  marine  or  railroad  engineers,  electrical  engineers  (a  profes- 
sion split  already  into  a  score  or  more  specialties),  mining  engi- 
neers— ^in  short,  to  fit  students  for  any  of  the  highly  specialized  pro- 
fessions whose  fields  of  operations  are  far  removed  from  the  needs  of 
the  farmers,  from  industries  growing  out  of  agriculture  or  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  villages,  towns,  and  small  cities  of  North  Dakota. 
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Nevertheless,  the  solution  of  the  engineering  problem  in  North 
Dakota  is  confronted  by  difficulties  and  calls  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  faculties  of  the  two  schools.  Civil  engineering,  highway  engi- 
neering, some  sanitary  and  municipal  engineering,  and  chemical  en- 
gineering fall  naturally  into  the  curricula  of  agricultural  colleges. 
So  closely  is  the  work  of  the  entomologists  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion related  to  sanitation  that  the  problem  of  eradicating  "  mountain 
fever  "  has  been  undertaken  through  the  cooperative  work  of  station 
entomologists  and  medical  experts.  One  preparing  to  become  a  sani- 
tary engineer  might  find  it  profitable  to  take  courses  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  at  the  medical  college  of  the  university,  engineering 
courses  both  at  the  university  and  college,  and  courses  in  entomology 
and  in  veterinary  science  at  the  agricultural  college.  German  stu- 
dents often  spend  a  semester  or  more  at  two  or  three  universities. 
Why  should  not  North  Dakota  students  find  it  advantageous  in  pre- 
paring for  the  professions  to  take  some  work  both  at  the  university 
and  the  college?  Indeed,  the  State  board  of  regents  is  especially 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  students  and  instructors 
between  the  higher  institutions  of  North  Dakota. 

Under  the  division  proposed  by  the  commission  the  college  will 
still  hold  all  the  engineering  courses  related  to  agriculture  and  allied 
subjects.  For  these  it  needs  not  only  the  engineering  buildings  and 
equipment  it  now  has,  but  in  the  near  future  it  will  need  additional 
engineering  equipment  and  buildings.  It  will  continue  to  maintain 
courses  in  farm  architecture,  including  the  building  of  country  homes, 
bams,  cement  construction,  and  possibly  school  houses;  in  power 
machinery,  motor  engines,  dairy  engineering,  rural  sanitation,  and 
hydraulic  engineering  for  farm  purposes.  These  and  other  similar 
subjects  have  scarcely  been  touched  by  many  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country. 

The  plan  here  outlined  leaves  undisturbed  the  following  groups  of 
subcollegiate  students  at  the  agricultural  college :  Drafting  and  build- 
ing, 6;  power  machinery,  75;  winter  short  course  engineering,  204; 
engineering  summer  school  students,  75 ;  total  860.  Courses  of  this 
type  should  not  only  be  continued,  but  strengthened.  With  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  regents  advanced  instruction  in  these 
branches  might  be  continued  through  coUege  courses  and  proper 
degrees  granted  upon  their  completion.  At  least  one  agricultural 
college  is  now  granting  a  degree  in  agricultural  engineering. 
Whether  degrees  should  be  given  in  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better 
term,  has  been  called  ^  industrial "  engineering,  the  board  of  regents 
and  the  faculty  may  be  left  to  determine. 

Under  the  plan  here  recommended  only  a  very  small  number  of 
students  taking  professional  engineering  courses  such  as  are  offered 
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at  the  university  would  be  affected — certainly  not  more  than  22,  and 
perhaps  a  much  smaller  number. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  agricultural  college  should  be  happy 
to  see  such  professional  engineering  courses  as  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  agricultural  development  transferred  to  the  univer- 
sity and  the  money  thus  saved  devoted  to  more  promising  fields  of 
endeavor.  As  agricultures  grows  more  efficient  it  will  grow  more 
complex.  The  agricultural  college  will  need  large  sums  for  extension 
work,  for  county  agricultural  agents,  for  cooperative  work  with  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  county  high  schools,  and  agricultural  de- 
partments of  normal  schools.' 

Without  doubt  it  would  be  a  waste  of  public  money  to  maintain  in 
North  Dakota  two  colleges  of  professional  engineering  covering  the 
same  fields.  Certainly  many  promising  fields,  as  yet  untouched,  are 
open  to  the  agricultural  college.  If  it  is  urged  that  North  Dakota 
needs  two  schools  of  professional  engineering  doing  a  similar  service, 
more  compelling  reasons  could  be  urged  for  the  establishment  of  at 
least  10  colleges  of  agriculture.  For  every  engineer  needed  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  there  is  urgent  need  for  at  least  100  well- 
trained  farmers.  North  Dakota,  however,  needs  but  one  college  of 
agriculture,  but  it  can,  and  should  be,  made  an  institution  of  first 
rank. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENOINEERINQ. 

The  whole  subject  of  agricultural  engineering  and  rural  arts  is 
well  covered  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  formerly  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  in  an  article  in  the  "  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Agriculture."*  The  conclusions  reached  by  Prof. 
Bailey  are  powerfully  supported  by  facts  presented  in  other  parts 
of  this  report.  These  facts  have  been  gathered  by  first-hand  studies 
undertaken  by  the  commission  and  may  be  understood  by  reference 
to  maps  and  statistical  tables.  Again  and  again  the  commission  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  paramount  problem  of  North 
Dakota  is  that  of  contributing  to  the  health  and  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  rural  people. 

1  **  There  will  be  established/'  says  Prof.  Bailey,  "  out  in  the  open  coontry,  planf 
doctors,  plant  breeders,  soil  experts,  health  experts,  pruning  and  spraying  expert^ 
forest  experts,  farm-machinery  experts,  drainage  and  irrigation  experts,  recreation  ex- 
perts, market  experts,  and  many  others.  There  will  be  housekeeping  experts  or  snper- 
yisors.  There  will  be  need  for  overseers  of  affiliated  organizations  and  stock  companies. 
These  will  all  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  advice  and  direction.  We 
shall  be  making  new  applications  of  rural  law,  of  business  methods  for  agricultural 
regions,  new  types  of  organization.  The  people  will  find  that  it  will  pay  to  support 
such  professions  or  agents  as  these.'* 

>See  Appendix  IV. 


Chapter  VI. 

DEPARTMENTS    OF   EDUCATION    AT   THE   UNIVERSITY 

AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


Elsewhere  in  this  report  it  is  urged  that  the  normal  schools  of 
North  Dakota  shall  limit  their  efforts  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  that  they  shall  gradually 
raise  their  standards  to  such  degree  as  will  enable  them  to  give  such 
preparation  as  should  be  required  of  teachers,  both  in  urban  and  in 
rural  elementary  schools,  that  the  normal  schools  now  in  exist- 
ence should  be  given  additional  support,  and  that  others  shall  be 
established  to  the  end  that  a  suflScient  number  of  teachers  may  be 
prepared  for  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  university  and  the  agricultural  college  to  give  professional  prepa- 
ration for  high-school  teachers,  teachers  of  special  subjects,  super- 
visors, superintendents  and  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges. 
Some  of  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  and  more  who  do  a  less 
amount  of  work  than  is  required  for  graduation  will,  of  course, 
become  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  work  of  the  college  or  university  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers.  The  work  of  this  kind  now  done  at  the  uni- 
versity should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  normal  schools  are  able 
to  prepare  all  the  teachers  needed  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  subjects  taught,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  that  represented  by  graduation  from  a  standard  college, 
teachers  of  youth  in  high  schools  should  have  a  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  social,  and  civic  life,  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  subjects  they  teach  to  other  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  a  breadth  of  culture  which  can  be  gained  best  at  college 
or  university.  Principals  and  supervisors  who  must  formulate,  in- 
spect, and  direct  the  work  of  teachers  under  their  charge,  and  super- 
intendents who  determine  policies  and  administer  the  business  affairs 
of  city,  county,  and  State  school  systems,  need  no  less. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools  in 

the  State  and  the  growing  desire  for  better-trained  superintendents 

and  supervisors  may  be  expected  to  make  a  steady  demand  for  from 
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150  to  200  recruits  from  the  university  and  college  annually,  at  least 
until  those  entering  this  field  of  work  remain  in  it  much  longer  than 
they  now  do.  At  the  University  of  North  Dakota  208  students  were 
enrolled  in  education  during  the  year  1915-16 ;  of  these,  29  were  in 
the  senior  class,  34  in  the  junior  class,  72  in  the  sophomore  class,  66 
in  the  freshman  class,  and  7  were  classed  as  specials.  During  the 
week  of  April  10-16,  65  of  these  attended  a  class  in  special  methods 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  most  of  these 
were  preparing  to  become  elementary  teachers.  At  the  agricultural 
college  during  the  same  week,  25  were  in  the  senior  class  in  educa- 
tion, 17  in  one  junior  class,  16  in  another,  and  8  in  a  class  the  rank 
of  which  is  not  stated.  Assuming  that  all  the  29  seniors  in  education 
at  the  university  and  all'the  25  at  the  agricultural  college  begin  work 
as  high-school  teachers,  superintendents,  or  supervisors  in  North 
Dakota  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  the  total  will  be 
only  54,  about  25  per  cent  of  the  number  needed.  Some  will,  of 
course,  come  from  other  States,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
graduates  in  education  from  these  two  schools  should  be  much  larger 
than  it  now  is,  and  that  the  school  of  education  at  the  university  and 
the  department  of  education  at  the  college  should  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  interests  not  only  of  the  high  schools  and  the  systems 
of  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  but  the  interests  of  the  university, 
the  college,  and  normal  schools  also  depend  upon  it.  The  better  and 
more  numerous  the  high  schools,  the  more,  numerous  and  better  pre- 
pared will  be  the  students  at  the  higher  institutions. 

Certainly  the  agricultural  college  might  devote  a  larger  amount  of 
its  funds  to  this  purpose.  The  Nelson  amendment  to  the  Morrill  Act, 
increasing  by  $25,000  the  annual  appropriation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  each  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  provides  that  these  col- 
leges may  use  a  part  of  this  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  courses  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  has  interpreted  this  to  include  teachers 
of  home  economics,  and  has  urged  that  a  liberal  portion  of  this  fund 
be  so  used. 

Both  the  school  of  education  at  the  university  and  the  department 
of  education  at  the  college  should  have  for  their  use  as  laboratories 
schools  of  12  grades,  including  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Such  a  school  should  be  provided  on  the  campus  at  each  place,  or 
arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  the  use  of  one  or  more  schools 
can  be  had  for  this  purpose  in  Grand  Forks  and  in  Fargo. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA  PREDOMINANTLY  RURAL. 

In  1910  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  North  Dakota 
lived  in  the  open  country  or  in  villages  and  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants,  and  were  classed  as  rural  in  the  United  States  census. 
Three-fourths  of  them  lived  outside  of  any  incorporated  place.  The 
school  problem  of  the  State  is  therefore  overwhelmingly  a  rural- 
school  problem. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  rural  com- 
munities of  the  State  are  engaged  directly  in  farming  and  in  making 
country  and  village  homes.  Practically  all  the  remainder  of  the 
rural  population  are  directly  interested  in  these  occupations.  The 
experiences  of  the  children  are  almost  all  connected  with  the  farm, 
and  most  of  the  childreix  are  looking  forward  to  farming  as  their 
life  work.  For  them  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  a  living,  of 
rendering  service  to  State  and  society,  and  of  self-expression.  In 
so  f  ar,  *  therefore,  as  education  is  vocational  in  North  Dakota,  it 
should,  for  a  large  majority  of  the  children,  prepare  for  farming, 
for  home  making  in  country,  village,  and  small  town,  and  for  intelli- 
gent, joyous  living  under  rural  conditions.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  out  of  their  rural  life  and  occupations  must  come  also  a 
very  large  part  of  their  cultural  education,  a  very  important  element 
of  which  must  consist  in  giving  the  power  of  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  best  in  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live  and  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

In  this  implied  plea  for  a  larger  amount  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  making  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  schools  of 
North  Dakota  it  is  not  forgotten  that  those  who  live  in  the  country 
and  till  the  soil  and  make  the  country  homes  are  also  citizens  and 
human  beings,  and  that  country  children  have  the  same  right  as 
have  city  children  to  such  instruction  and  training  as  will  prepare 
them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  develop  most 
fully  all  their  qualities  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  finest  and  best  in  all  the  life  of  the  world  with 
which  they  may  come  in  contact.     Children  in  the  country  are  not 
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to  be  trained  into  mere  working  cattle  any  more  than  children  of 
the  city  are  to  be  made  into  mere  productive  machines,  however  in- 
telligent, for  the  great  industrial  plants.  It  is  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  ever  more  and  more  important  that  the  great  mass 
of  country  people  should  be  intelligent  about  the  life  they  live  and 
the  work  they  do,  and  that  all  education  to  be  most  effective  must 
come  out  of  and  return  into  the  life  and  work  of  those  to  be  edu- 
cated— ^"  from  life,  through  life,  to  life.'* 

The  schools  for  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  North  Dakota 
must  take  hold  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  farm  and  the  open 
country.  In  them  must  be  taught  effectively  what  country  people 
living  on  and  by  their  farms  need  to  know.  But  schools  are  made 
by  their  teachers,  and  teachers  can  not  teach  effectively  that  which 
they  themselves  do  not  know.  Therefore  the  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  prepared  must  keep  definitely  in  mind  the  work  these 
teachers  are  to  do  and  use  all  possible  means  to  prepare  them  for  it. 
In  North  Dakota  they  should  prepare  more  than  three«fourths  of 
their  students  who  are  prospective  teachers  to  teach  to  country 
children  the  things  that  as  men  and  women  living  on  North  Dakota 
farms  and  in  North  Dakota  villages  they  will  need  to  know,  and  also 
teach  them  how  to  organize  and  manage  country  schools,  not  for- 
getting, of  course,  the  needs  of  the  smaller  number  who  will  teach  in 
the  schools  of  towns  and  cities. 

BUBAL  TEAOHEBS  NEED  NO  LESS  PBBPABATION  THAN  OITT  TEACHEBS. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  teachers  in  one-room  country  schools 
need  less  education  and  professional  preparation  than  those  who 
teach  in  graded  schools  of  the  cities.  A  brief  consideration  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  will,  however,  show  the  fallacy  of  this  supposition. 
In  the  cities  the  schools  are  weU  organized,  with  expert  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  and  principals.  Paid  janitors  and  expert 
health  inspectors  look  after  the  heating,  lighting,  sanitation  of 
buildings,  and  the  health  of  the  children.  Courses  of  study  are  care- 
fully made  out  by  subjects,  grades,  and  years.  Children  are  classi- 
fied by  principals,  who  also  assist  teachers  in  their  more  difficult 
problems  of  discipline,  as  they  and  the  special  supervisors  direct 
and  assist  them  in  their  classroom  work.  To  the  individual  teacher 
is  assigned  a  group  of  children  all  of  one  grade,  and  she  is  given  a 
definitely  prescribed  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  do,  or  she  may 
be  required  to  teach  one  or  more  closely  allied  subjects  in  two  or 
more  grades.  If  she  is  weak  in  one  subject  or  in  any  one  phase  of 
school  management,  she  can  be  given  special  help  in  it  or  be  relieved 
of  it  altogether.  For  the  children  and  the  older  people  of  urban 
communities  there  are  many  agencies  of  education  other  than  the 
schools,  such  as  public  libraries,  museums,  lecture  courses,  etc. 
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In  the  country  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  schools  are  not  so  well 
organized,  and  probably  never  can  be.  If  the  superintendents  are 
expert,  well  educated,  and  highly  trained,  which  is  too  often  not  the 
case,  still  they  can  visit  any  one  school  very  seldom.  In  most  coun- 
ties there  are  few  or  no  assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors  of 
special  subjects.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  super- 
vising principal  in  the  one,  two,  or  three  teacher  school.  Frequently 
there  is  no  trained  janitor  or  expert  health  inspector.  The  teacher 
must  be  her  own  janitor,  health  inspector,  truant  oflScer,  principal, 
supervisor,  and  to  a  large  extent  her  own  superintendent.  She  must 
organize  and  manage  her  own  school,  and  teach  unaided  all  the  sub- 
jects to  all  the  children  in  all  the  grades.  If  she  fails  in  any  par- 
ticular, the  failure  can  not  be  made  good  by  anyone  else.  There 
are  fewer  educational  agencies  for  children  and  older  people  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  and  the  function  of  the  counti-y  school 
should,  therefore,  be  much  larger  than  that  of  the  city  school  needs 
to  be.  The  need  for  power  of  leadership  in  the  country  teacher  is 
correspondingly  greater  than  the  need  for  such  power  in  the  city 
teacher. 

NEED  OF  EQUAL  PBEPABATION   FOB  ALL   SCHOOLS. 

If  there  is  need  for  well-educated,  well-trained,  and  experienced 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  one  community  there  is  equal  need  for  such 
teachers  in  all  communities.  If  the  State  taxes  all  the  property  and 
all  the  people  of  the  State  for  the  entire  or  partial  support  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  to  the  end  that  the  State  may  have  intelligent, 
virtuous,  self-supporting  citizens,  then  the  State  must  require  every 
community  to  put  into  its  schools  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  do 
their  work  in  such  way  that  the  money  raised  through  the  taxes  of 
the  people  of  the  State  may  not  be  wasted  and  the  State  defrauded 
in  the  character  of  its  citizenship. 

If  the  people  of  all  communities  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  prepared, 
then  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  teachers  be  prepared  in  such 
way  and  in  such  numbers  that  there  may  be  properly  prepared  teach- 
ers for  the  schools  of  each  and  every  community  and  that  no  com- 
munity may  find  it  necessary  to  fill  its  schools  with  incompetent 
teachers  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  their  money  and  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity of  their  children.  The  State -that  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  educating  all  its  children  at  public  expense  must  assume  the 
accompanying  responsibilities  of  determining  standards  of  prepara- 
tion for  its  teachers  and  of  providing  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
preparation  for  all  the  teachers  needed  in  all  its  schools  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  prepared  elsewhere  and  by  other  means.  Other- 
wise, the  State  is  open'  to  the  charges  of  injustice  and  folly. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  1913  there  were  in  North  Dakota  171,872  children  of  legal  school 
age.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  period  of  three  years  preceding 
1913  was  11  per  cent.  At  the  same  rate  there  should  be  approxi- 
mately 190,700  children  in  1916.  In  1913  there  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  142,434  children,  and  in  approved  private 
schools  2,611,  a  total  of  145,045.  Of  these,  7,998  were  in  high-school 
grades.  The  total  number  of  schools  maintained  in  that  year  was 
5,298,  of  which  464  were  graded  and  4,834  ungraded.  Most  of  these 
ungraded  schools  were  one-teacher  schools.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  7,911,  of  whom  7,396  were  in  elementary 
schools  and  515  in  high  schools.  Tlie  increase  for  the  two  preceding 
years  was:  Total,  342;  elementary,  287;  high  schools,  55.  At  the 
same  rate  of  increase  there  would  be  now  (1916)  a  total  of  8^3; 
elementary,  7,683 ;  high  schools,  570.  Most  of  the  high-school  teach- 
ers are  in  cities  and  towns,  since  the  development  of  the  high  schools 
in  these  began  earlier  and  has  gone  forward  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  country,  but  a  very  large  majority  of  the  elementary  teachers 
are  in  the  rural  schools  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  these  are  in 
ungraded  one-teacher  schools. 

Since  the  rural  schools  have  been  distributed  more  or  less  evenly 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  and  since  the  average  enrollment  in 
these  schools  is  very  small  (only  16  to  a  teacher),  future  increase  of 
rural  population  will  not  necessitate  an  equal  increase  in  the  number 
of  rural  elementary  teachers.  With  proper  care  in  guarding  against 
an  unnecessary  increase  in  schoolhouses,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
possibilities  and  advantages  of  consolidation,  there  will  be  need  for 
very  few  more  rural  elementary  teachers  until  after  the  rural 
population  has  become  fully  twice  as  large  as  it  now  is.  But  the 
movement  for  rural  high  schools  has  just  begun,  and  the  number  of 
high-school  teachers  needed  may  be  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  population.  Indeed,  it  should  and  no  doubt  will  come  about 
within  the  next  two  decades,  that  there  will  be  high  schools  within 
reach  of  all,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  boys  and  girls  of  high-school 
age  will  attend  them.  There  is  now  a  definite  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  nowhere  stronger  than  in 
the  West.  For  many  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  in  North  Dakota  has  been  far  less  in  proportion  than  the 
increase  in  population,  while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high- 
school  teachers  has  been  more  than  that  of  the  population.  For  the 
five  years  1911-1915,  inclusive,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  was  a  little  less  than  2  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
in  number  of  high-school  teachers  was  nearly  36  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  population  from  1910  to  1915  is  estimated  at  23.6  per  cent 
(United  States  census). 
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NVMBEB  OF  NEW  TEACHERS  NEEDED  ANNUALLY. 

In  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  elementary  and  high- 
school  teachers  in  the  State  4,981  replies  were  received  and  tabulated. 
Of  those  reporting  3,068  were  rural  teachers,  1,913  teachers  in  cities 
and  towns.  The  average  age  of  rural  teachers  reporting  was  23 
years,  of  teachers  in  cities  and  towns  28  years.  The  average  time  the 
rural  teachers  had  been  teaching  was  two  years,  city  and  town  teach- 
ers 5.6  years.  This  indicates  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  rural 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  are  new  and  wholly 
inexperienced,  while  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  in  urban 
communities  are  new.  The  summary  of  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
reveals  other  facts  of  such  general  interest  and  such  value  to  this 
discussion  that  it  is  inserted  here.     (Tables  15-17.) 


Table  15. — Birthplaces  of  teachers} 


North  Dakota 1,635 

Minnesota 1, 107 


Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

nUnols 

South  Dakota. 

l^Ilchlgan 

Ohio 

Kansas 


412 

575 

221 

154 

169 

90 

78 

41 


Nebraska 

Other  States 

Canada 

Norway 

Sweden 

Germany 

Other  countries. 


57 
234 
87 
43 
17 
20 
41 


Total  reporting 4,  981 


Table  16. — Occupations  of  fathers  of  teachers} 


Parmer 3, 078 

Merchant 306 

Laborer 272 

Ck)ntractor 177 

Clergyman 118 

Railroad  man 118 

Salesman 79 

Blacksmith 54 

Grain  buyer 51 


Teacher  

Lawyer 

Physician 

Lumberman 

Banker 

Other  occupations. 


51 
40 
35 
34 
32 
535 


Total    reporting 4,981 


1  Based  on  replies  from  4,981  teachers.     See  also  Appendix  X. 
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Tabijc  17. — RurcU  teachers  and  city  teachers  compared.^ 


Teachers. 


Number  of  teachers  reportfaig 

Average  age  reported 

Average  monthly  salary  in  1915-16 

Number  who  were  bom  in  country.. . . 

Number  who  were  bom  In  cJty 

Amount  of  schooling: 

Graduated  from  eighth  grade  only. 

Had  1  year  of  hi^h  school  only 

Had  2  years  of  high  school 

Had  3  years  of  high  school 

Had  4  vears  of  high  sdiool 

Normal  school 


CoUeee 

Teachers'^oertiAoates: 

Second  grade  elementary 

First  grade  elementary 

Professional 

Sex  of  teachers: 

Male 

Female 

Average  number  of  years'  experience  in  teaching. 
Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 


Paind 
teachers. 


City 
teachers. 


3,068 

23 

t56.39 

2,101 

877 

121 
830 
449 
403 
1,501 
241 
14 

2,190 
621 
257 

462 

2,606 

2 

16 


1,018 

28 

182.58 

070 

034 


7 

16 

88 

220 

1,030 

560 


248 
1,640 

413' 
1,500 
fi.6 
84 


t  Teachers  employed  in  schools  located  in  communities  havbig  a  population  of  2,500  or  over  are  cJa-ssHied 
as  "city  teachers;"  all  others  are  classified  as  "rural  teachers." 

With  teachers  whose  average  age  is  23,  more  than  half  being  below 
this  age,  an  average  experience  of  less  than  18  months  of  teaching, 
nearly  half  having  had  less  than  four  years  of  high-school  educa- 
tion, few  having  had  any  appreciable  amount  of  professional  train- 
ing, and  fewer  still  any  definite  preparation  for  the  specific  work 
which  the  country  schools  should  do,  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State  must  be  far  below  the  standards  which 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  would  like  to  see 
maintained ;  and  little  improvement  may  be  expected  until  the  condi- 
tions affecting  teachers  are  much  better  than  they  are  now.  The 
points  of  attack  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  must  be  found  in 
the  raising  of  standards  of  requirements  for  the'  preparation  of 
teachers  and  in  providing  the  means  for  this  better  preparation. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  rural  teachers  quit  teaching  after  one  or  two 
years  of  service  because  of  their  lack  of  preparation,  their  conse- 
quent lack  of  interest  in  their  work,  and  their  failure  to  attain  suffi- 
cient success  to  create  an  interest  in  it.  Many  of  them  come  from 
other  States  in  which  they  have  received  whatever  preparation  for 
teaching  they  may  have,  but  this  type  of  teacher  immigration  will 
naturally  grow  less  as  the  State  grows  older.  Therefore,  even  with 
the  longer  terms  of  service  which  will  come  with  the  better  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  the  State  must  expect  to  have  to  furnish  from  its 
own  schools  approximately  1,000  elementary  teachers  and  from  150 
to  200  high-school  teachers  annually  for  many  years  to  come.  There 
will  also  be  a  demand  for  an  increasing  number  of  trained  superin- 
tendents, principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  special  subjects, 
such  as  drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  domestic  science. 
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REASONABLE  STANOASDS  OF  PB£PABA'i:iON. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  need  no  less 
ability,  knowledge,  and  skill  than  teachers  in  city  schools.  For 
teachers  in  its  elementary  schools  a  rich  and  progressive  State  like 
North  Dakota  should  demand  as  a  minimum  preparation  gradua- 
tion from  a  standard  four-year  high  school  and  two  full  years  of 
normal-school  work,  and  it  should  encourage  those  preparing  to 
teach  in  its  elementary  schools  in  the  country  to  take  still  another 
year  of  normal-school  preparation.  It  should  require  of  teachers  in 
its  high  schools  graduation  from  its  university  or  agricultural  col- 
lege, with  a  reasonable  amount  of  pedagogical  training.  For  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  of  special  subjects  should  be  chosen  those 
who  by  their  success  as  teachers  have  shown  their  fitness  for  such 
work,  and  who,  after  having  gained  experience  as  teachers,  have 
fitted  themselves  by  further  study  in  university  or  college  or  by  inde- 
pendent or  prescribed  study,  as  provided  in  the  "  Summary  of  rec- 
ommendations and  conclusions,"  for  the  work  of  administration  and 
expert  supervision.  Of  course  full  equivalents  should  be  accepted 
in  all  cases.     (See  recommendation  27,  ch.  12.) 

The  State  should  require  of  its  rural  teachers,  both  in  elementary 
and  high  schools,  such  knowledge  of  rural  life  and  rural  industries 
as  will  enable  them  to  inspire  and  direct  the  life  of  rural  communities 
and  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  things  they  will  need  to  know  as 
men  and  women  living  and  working  in  the  country.  It  should  also 
require  of  them  the  qualities  of  leadership  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  assist  in  organizing,  vitalizing,  inspiring,  and  directing  the  life 
of  rural  communities.  Policies  of  administration  should  be  adopted 
looking  toward  longer  terms  of  service  and  less  moving  of  teachers 
from  one  school  to  another. 

Table  18. — Preparation  of  teacher  a  in  North  Dakota, 


Amount  of  preparation. 


College 

Normal  school 

High  school,  4  years 
High  school,  8  yean 
High  school,  2  years 
Hiui  school,  1  year. 
Ei^th  grade 

Total 


Rural  and  city 
teachers. 


Number. 


574 
1,311 
1,721 
441 
465 
346 
121 


4,981 


Percent. 


11. 
26. 
34. 


8.8 
9.3 
6.9 
2.4 


100.0 


Rural  teachers. 


Number. 


14 
241 
1,501 
403 
449 
339 
121 


3,068 


Per  cent. 


0.4 
7.8 
48.8 
13.1 
14.6 
11.0 
8.9 


100.0 


City  teachers. 


Number. 


1,913 


Per  cent. 


560 

29.2 

1,070 

56.4 

220 

11.5 

38 

1.9 

16 

.8 

7 

.3 

100.0 


46136'— BuU.  27—17 6 
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PRETEXT  UTAXDAKOS. 

The  investigation  referred  to  and  other  evidence  at  h&nd  abffw  that 
standards  of  preparation  of  teachers  in  North  Dakota  are  at  present 
far  below  those  just  set  forth:  see  Table  16  and  dgure  11.  Oftfae?,oe8 
niral  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  121  have  had  only 


"5 


51 


11 


S    E   £ 


elementary  school  education  and  no  professional  training,  except  such 
as  they  may  have  gained  by  brief  attendance  on  a  summer  school ; 
1,191  have  had  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  high-school  education; 
1,501  have  had  four  years  of  high-school  education ;  241  have  had 
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some  professional  normal  school  training;  14  have  spent  some  time 
in  college.  Fewer  than  one- twelfth  (8.2  per  cent)  have  had  more 
training  than  that  represented  by  four  years  in  high  school. 

Those  reported  as  having  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  high  school 
have  had  little  or  no  professional  training.  Probably  a  good  propor- 
Hon  of  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  high  school  have  had  some 
professional  instruction  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  since  many 
of  them  come  from  States  in  which  "  teacher  training  "  is  given  in  the 
last  year  of  some  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  quite  certain  that  most 
of  those  reporting  normal-school  training  have  had  only  one  year 
above  the  high  school. 

It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State  have  had  such  preparation  as  would 
be  required  by  the  standards  assumed  herein  as  being  desirable  and 
reasonable.  Another  indication  of  this  is  f oimd  in  the  fact  that  of 
the  3,068  rural  teachers  reporting,  2,190  held  second-grade  elemen- 
tary certificates,  621  held  first-grade  certificates,  and  257  held  pro- 
fessional certificates.  (See  Table  19  and  fig.  12.)  The  standard  of 
requirements  for  the  second-grade  elementary  certificate  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  given  to  those  who,  having  graduated  from  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Dakota,  take  the  10^ 
months'  course  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  Just  what  mean- 
ing is  to  be  attached  to  graduaticm  from  the  eighth  grade  of  ele- 
mentary schools  taught  by  teachers  most  of  whom  have  had  only 
the  preparation  and  experience  indicated  above  must  be  quite 
indefinite. 

That  the  low  grade  of  preparation  of  the  teachers  is  not  due  wholly 
or  chiefly  to  laxness  in  examination,  but  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  having  the  necessary  preparation,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  four  examinations  for  elementary  certificates 
announced  by  the  board  of  examiners  in  1913^  out  of  a  total  of  4,067 
applicants,  460,  or  11  per  cent,  received  first-grade  elementary  cer- 
tificates; 1,606,  a  little  less  than  40  per  cent,  received  second-grade 
elementary  certificates;  and  2,001,  or  61  per  cent,  failed  in  one  or 
more  subjects. 

With  teachers  in  city  and  town  schools  the  case  is  much  better.  Of 
the  total  of  1,911  reporting,  only  61  have  had  less  than  four  years  in 
high  schools,  220  have  had  four  years,  1,070  have  had  normal-school 
training,  and  560  have  had  college  training.  Nearly  seven-eighths 
(85.6  per  cent)  have  had  more  preparation  than  that  represented  by 
four  years  in  high  school.  (See  Table  18  and  fig.  11.)  Only  23  hold 
second-grade  elementary  certificates,  248  hold  first-grade  elementary 
certificates,  and  1,640  hold  professional  certificates.  (See  Table  19 
and  fig.  12.) 
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Table  11).  —CcrUficatcit  held  by  Sorth  Dakota  t€€^chers. 


Grade  of  certificate. 

Rural  and  dty 
teachers. 

Rural  teachers. 

City  teachers. 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

357 

6S1 

3.100 

Percent. 

&8 
90.3 
71.3 

Number. 

Percent, 

Professional 

1,M7 

MO 

3,218 

S8.1 
17.4 
44.4 

1,040 

948 

33 

85u8 

First  grade 

12.9 

Second  Krode 

1.2 

Total 

4,970 

100.0 

3,008 

100.0 

1,911 

loao 

PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA   WILLING  TO  PAY. 

That  the  people  of  North  Dakota  believe  in  public  education  is 
shown  by  the  magnitude  of  expenses  for  this  purpose  which  they 
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North  Dakota.  1915-16 


RURAL  TEACHERS 


CITY  TCACMCRS 


FiGCRB    12. 

Nearly  three-foarthfi  (71.3  per  cent)  of  the  rural  teachers  hold  the  lowest  grade  of 
certificate  which  will  permit  them  to  receive  public  money  for  teaching  school,  while 
nearly  seven-eighths  (86.8  per  cent)  of  city  teachers  hold  professional  certUicates, 

have  permitted  in  a  State  so  new.  Two  years  ago  the  total  value 
of  public-school  property,  as  reported  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  was  nearly  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
equal  to  about  4  per  cent  of  the  assessable  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  total  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
was  more  than  six  millions,  a  larger  amount  per  capita  of  adult  male 
population  than  in  any  other  State  but  one,  and  the  State  was  ninth 
among  the  States  in  amount  spent  per  capita  of  children  of  school  age. 
Since  the  people  willingly  make  these  comparatively  large  expendi- 
tures for  schools,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  desire  the  fullest 
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possible  returns  for  their  money,  and  that  they  agree  with  Supt. 
Taylor's  statement  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  those  who  offer  themselves  as  public-school 
teachers  shall  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work.  Certainly 
they  should  not  employ  those  who  are  not  qualified. 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  legal  provisions  governing  the  certification  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Dakota,  as  set  forth  in  the  Compiled  Laws 
of  1913,  and  amended  by  chapter  130  of  the  Laws  of  1915,  are  as 
follows : 

Sec.  1359.  Certificates. — There  shall  be  four  regular  grades  of  certificates 
issued  by  the  board  of  examiners.    *    *    * 

(1)  The  second-grade  elementary  certificate. 

(2)  The  first-grade  elementary  certificate. 

(3)  The  second-grade  professional  certificate. 

(4)  The  first-grade  professional  certificate. 

Sec.  1360.  Second-grade  elementary  certificate, — The  second-grade  elemen- 
tary certificate  shall  be  granted  to  those  persons  over  18  years  of  age  who  are 
found  proficient  in  the  following  subjects:  Reading,  arithmetic,  language  and 
grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  physiology  and  hygiene  (including 
physical  culture),  civil  government,  pedagogy,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  subjects:  Music,  drawing,  agriculture,  nature  study,  domestic  science, 
manual  training:  Provided,  That  the  board  of  examiners  may,  in  their  discre- 
tion, specify  which  of  the  above  subjects  may  be  required.  The  proficiency  of 
the  applicants  in  spelling  and  writing  will  be  determined  from  the  papers  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicants.  The  second-grade  elementary  certificate  shall  be 
valid  for  two  years  in  any  county  in  the  State  when  recorded  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  It  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  grade  in 
rural  and  graded  schools  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade,  and  may  be 
renewable  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  under  rules  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  examiners. 

Sec.  1361.  First-grade  elementary  certificate, — The  first-grade  elementary  cer- 
tificate shall  be  granted  to  those  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  have  had  at 
least  eight  months'  experience  in  teaching  and  who,  in  addition  to  those  sub- 
jects required  for  a  second-grade  elementary  certificate,  are  found  proficient  in 
elements  of  psychology  and  four  of  the  following  subjects  of  secondary  grade : 
Elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  physical  geography,  botany,  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  nature  study,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
American  literature.  The  first-grade  elementary  certificate  shall  be  valid  for 
three  years  in  any  county  in  the  State  when  recorded  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  shall  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  grade  in  any 
school  in  the  State  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade  and  in  the  ninth  grade 
of  schools  doing  not  over  one  year  of  high-school  work,  and  may  be  renewable 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
examiners. 

Sec.  1362.  Second-grade  professional  certificate. — The  second-grade  pro- 
fessional certificate  shall  be  grante<l  to  those  jiersons  who  are  at  least  20  years 
of  age  and  who  have  had  at  least  nine  months*  experience  in  teaching  and  have 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  first-grade  elementary  certificate,  and  who 
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la  addition  are  found  proficient  in  tlie  followinK  subjects  of  advanced  grade: 
(1)  Psyctiology ;  (2)  tlie  history  of  education;  (3)  the  principles  of  education; 
(4)  school  administration;  (5)  methoils  in  elementary  subjects;  (6)  rhetoric 
and  composition;  (7)  American  or  English  literature;  (8)  Ancient,  English, 
or  American  history;  (9)  some  one  natural  science  (which  may  include  agri- 
culture) ;  (10)  higher  algebra,  solid  geometry,  manual  training,  or  domestic 
science.  The  second-grade  professional  certificate  shall  legally  qualify  the 
holder  to  teach  In  any  of  the  common,  graded,  or  high  schools  of  the  State, 
except  in  the  high-school  departments  of  schools  doing  four  years  of  high- 
school  work.  It  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  shall  be  renewable 
in  the  discretion  of  the  board  for  a  period  of  years  or  for  life. 

Sec.  1363.  First-grade  profettaional  certificate. — The  first-grade  professional 
certificate  shall  be  granted  to  those  persons  who  have  substantially  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  college  education,  and  who  have  had  at  least  18  months'  experience  in 
teaching.  They  shall  have  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  second-grade 
professional  certificate  and.  In  addition  thereto,  be  found  proficient  in  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  Foreign  language;  (2)  a  natural  science  other  than  the 
one  presented  for  the  second-grade  professional  certificate;  (3)  ethics,  logic, 
or  sociology;  (4)  political  science,  economics,  or  domestic  science;  (5)  any  two 
subjects  of  college  grade  listed  for  the  second-grade  professional  certificate  and 
not  previously  offered  by  the  applicant  The  first-grade  professional  certificate 
shall  quality  the  holder  to  teach  In  all  the  common,  graded,  and  high  schools 
of  the  State,  and  shall  be  valid  for  five  years  or  for  life. 

Sec  1364.  Special  certificates, — ^The  board  may  grant  special  certificates 
authorizing  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common,  graded,  or  high  schools, 
(1)  drawing,  (2)  music,  (3)  kindergarten,  or  (4)  primary  subjects,  to  teachers 
holding  at  least  a  second-grade  elementary  certificate.  Special  certificates  to 
teach  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  commercial  subjects,  (3)  domestic  science,  or  (4) 
manual  and  industrial  training  in  the  common,  graded,  or  high  schools  of  the 
State  may  be  issued  to  applicants  who  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  those 
required  for  a  second-grade  professional  certificate.  The  applicant  for  a  special 
certificate  must  satisfy  the  board  by  examination  or  otherwise  of  his  proficiency 
in  the  subject  which  the  holder  is  authorized  to  teach.  Special  certificates 
shall  be  valid  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  the  board  shall  prescribe. 

Sec.  1365.  Diplomas  accredited. — (1)  The  diplomas  granteil  on  the  completion 
of  the  four-year  curriculum  of  the  teachers'  college  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  shall  be  accredited  as  a  first-grade  professional  certificate  for  two  years, 
and  after  the  holder  has  had  nine  months'  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
satisfactory  evidence  of  which  having  been  filed  with  the  board,  such  diploma 
shall  entitle  the  owner  to  a  first-grade  professional  certificate  for  life. 

(2)  The  diploma  from  the  advanced  or  five-year  curriculum  of  the  State 
normal  schools,  or  Its  equivalent,  the  two-year  curriculum  for  high-school 
graduates,  shall  be  accredited  as  a  second-grade  professional  certificate  for 
t>vo  years,  and  after  the  holder  has  had  nine  months'  experience  in  teaching, 
satisfactory  evidence  of  which  having  been  filed  with  the  board,  such  diploma 
shall  entitle  the  holder  to  a  second-grade  professional  certificate  valid  for  lif^. 

(3)  The  diploma  from  the  four-year  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schoolf? 
or  its  equivalent,  the  one-year  curriculum  for  high-school  graduates,  shall  be 
accredited  as  a  professional  certificate  of  the  sec'ond  grade  for  two  years,  and 
after  the  holder  has  had  nine  months'  successful  experience  in  teaching,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  which  having  been  filed  with  the  board,  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  second-grade  professional  certificate,  valid  for  five  years,  which 
certificate  shall  be  renew^able  in  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
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(4)  Tbe  certificate  of  completion  issued  by  the  State  normal  schools  to  those 
who  complete  the  10^  months*  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schools  shall 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  second-grade  elementary  certificate. 

Sec.  1S66.  Otf^er  diplomas  accredited, — ^Diplomas  from  institutions  within  or 
without  the  State  shall  be  accredited,  and  professional  certificates  issued 
thereon  upon  the  following  basis:  (a)  The  bachelor's  diploma  from  a  college 
of  recognized  standing  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  of  two  years,  after  its  pre- 
sentation to  the  board,  as  a  first-grade  professional  certificate :  Provided,  That 
the  diploma  implies  at  least  two-year  courses,  or  16  semester  hours,  of  profes- 
sional preparation  for  teaching,  or  in  lieu  of  such  professional  study  that  the 
holder  of  the  diploma  has  had  three  years*  "successful  experience  in  teaching 
or  in  administering  schools  after  receiving  such  diploma ;  and  after  the  holder 
has  had  nine  months  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  after  the  presentation 
of  such  diploma,  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  experience  having  been  filed 
with  the  board,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  first-grade  professional  certificate 
which  shall  be  valid  for  five  years  and  which  shall  be  renewed  for  life  upon  satis- 
factory evidence  of  successful  experience  of  five  years. 

(6)  The  diploma  or  certificate  from  institutions  whose  curriculum  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  four-year  or  the  five-year  curriculum  of  the  State  normal 
schools  shall  be  valid  for  two  years  as  a  second-grade  professional  certificate: 
Provided,  That  the  diploma  or  certificate  Implies  at  least  two-year  courses,  or 
16  semester  hours,  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching  or,  in  lieu  of  such 
professional  study,  that  the  holder  of  the  diploma  has  had  three  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  or  in  adminlistering  schools  after  receiving  such 
diploma ;  and  after  the  holder  of  such  diploma  has  had  nine  months  of  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching  after  receiving  such  diploma,  satisfactory  evidence 
•f  such  experience  having  been  filed  with  the  board,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
second-grade  professional  certificate  valid  for  five  years  or  for  life,  respectively. 

Sec.  1367.  Permits. — ^A  college  graduate  without  experience  or  the  required 
professional  preparation  may,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  board,  be  granted 
a  permit  or  probationary  certificate,  valid  until  such  time,  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  as  shall  be  set  by  the  board  for  his  examination  of  the  professional 
subjects,  when,  if  successful,  he  may  be  granted  a  certificate,  valid  for  a  term 
•f  years  or  for  life.  Permits  to  teach  till  the  next  regular  examination  may  be 
granted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  any  person  applying  at  any 
time  other  than  the  regular  examination  who  can  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
not  attending  the  previous  examination  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  qualifica- 
tion, subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board. 

Sec.  1369.  High-scliool  diplomas. — Diplomas  from  North  Dakota  high  schools 
doing  four  years*  work,  granted  to  graduates  who  have  had  psychology,  school 
management,  methods  of  instruction,  and  three  senior  review  subjects,  shall 
be  accredited  as  second-grade  elementary  certificates ;  and  if  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  diploma  the  holder  has  had  at  least  eight  months*  success- 
ful experience  In  teaching  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  first-grade  elementary  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec.  1372.  QualiflcatUms  of  teachers. — ^No  certificate  or  permit  to  teach  shall 
be  issued  to  any  person  under  18  years  of  age,  and  no  first-grade  elementary 
certificate  to  any  person  who  Is  under  20  years  of  age  and  who  has  not  taught 
successfully  eight  months  of  school.  First  and  second  grade  elementary  certifi- 
cates may  be  renewed  without  examination  under  such  requirements  as  shall  be_ 
imposed  by  the  State  board  of  examiners.  The  certificates  Issued  by  the  State 
board  of  examiners  shall  be  valid  in  any  county  In  this  State  when  recorded 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools^ 
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Sec.  1373.  Teacher  must  hold  certificate  to  he  recorded, — ^No  person  shall 
be  enipIo.ve<1  or  pernilttetl  to  tench  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
except  those  in  cities  organixeil  for  school  purposes  under  special  laws  or 
organized  as  Independent  districts  under  the  general  school  laws,  who  is  not 
the  holder  of  a  lawful  certiflcate  of  qualification  or  a  permit  to  teach,  and  no 
teacher's  certificate  Issued  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  nor  a  teacher's 
diploma  granted  by  any  institution  of  learning  in  this  State  shall  entitle  a 
person  to  teach  in  such  public  school  of  any  county  unless  such  certificate  or 
diploma  shall  have  been  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  which  the  holder  is  engaged  to  teach,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  superintendent  to  record  such  certificate  or  diploma. 

DISSATISFACTION  WITH  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

That  the  people  also  believe  that  as  a  rule  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  are  not  qualified  for  the  work  they  should  do  is  indicated 
by  replies  received  by  the  survey  commission  in  response  to  questions 
sent  to  several  hundreds  of  persons  representing  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  life  in  North  Dakota,  A  majority  of  those  who  in  these 
replies  expressed  opinions  concerning  rural  schools  and  rural  teach- 
ers thought  that  few  competent  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  rural 
schools  of  North  Dakota ;  that  these  teachers  for  the  most  part  are 
not  rural  minded;  that  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
rural  schools  or  ability  to  supply  these  needs;  that  they  have  little 
professional  knowledge  of  teaching  and  frequently  little  ability  in 
school  organization  and  discipline ;  that  as  a  rule  they  are  incapable 
either  of  building  up  good  country  schools  or  of  rendering  much 
helpful  service  to  country  communities.  Many  of  them  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  better  schoolhouses  should  be  provided; 
that  homes  should  be  built  for  the  teachers;  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  secure  better  attendance;  and,  finally,  that  the  normal  schools 
have  failed  to  train  adequately  or  in  sufficient  numbers  teachers  fqr 
rural  schools. 

BSTABLISHMBNT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion in  the  Union,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  able  to  pro- 
vide fully  for  the  support  of  such  schools  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  adequate  preparation  of  all  the  teachers  needed  in  its  schools. 
That  the  people  of  the  State  understand  the  importance  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  constitution  adopted  in  1889  they  pro- 
vided for  three  normal  schools  and  an  industrial  school  and  school  for 
manual  training  which  has  since  become  a  normal  school.  They  have 
recently  amended  the  constitution  to  admit  the  establishment  of  a  fifth 
normal  school.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  State  university  and  the  State  agri- 
cultural college.  The  three  normal  schools  are  located  by  the  consti- 
tution at  Valley  City,  in  the  county  of  Barnes;  Mayville,  in  the 
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county  of  Traill;  and  Minot,  in  the  county  of  Ward.  The  in- 
dustrial school  and  school  for  manual  training,  now  the  normal  and 
industrial  school,  is  at  Ellendale,  in  the  county  of  Dickey. 

To  the  school  at  Valley  City  was  apportioned  50,000  acres  of  public 
lands;  to  the  school  at  Mayville,  30,000  acres;  and  to  the  school  at 
Ellendale,  40,000  acres.  The  school  at  Minot  has  received  no  lands 
from  State  or  Federal  Government.  For  the  further  support  of  these 
schools  the  State  granted  a  fairly  liberal  mill  tax.  In  1913  the  mill- 
age  for  these  schools  was  as  follows ;  Valley  City,  fifteen  hundredths 
of  1  mill;  Mayville,  twelve  hundredths  of  1  mill;  Minot,  thirteen 
and  one-half  hundredths  of  1  mill ;  Ellendale,  seven  hundredths  of  1 
mill.  By  the  session  laws  of  1915  a  fixed  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon 
all  the  property  of  the  State  was  substituted  for  the  millage  tax  for 
the  support  of  State  institutions.  Of  this  fixed  amount,  the  following 
sums  were  apportioned  to  the  several  normal  schools:  Valley  City, 
$46,200;  Mayville,  $36,960;  Minot,  $41,580;  Ellendale,  $21,600.  The 
total  income  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1914-15,  as  shown  in  Table 
36,  page  143,  was:  Valley  City,  $120,192.96;  Mayville,  $61,779.86; 
Minot,  $54,533.36;  Ellendale,  $48,197.20.  For  the  average  number 
and  grade  of  students  enrolled  this  is  not  an  illiberal  support,  as 
compared  with  normal  schools  in  other  States.  Table  20  shows  that 
the  values  of  buildings  and  equipment  are  about  as  large  as  the  aver- 
age for  such  schools  throughout  the  country.  But  the  schools  must 
have  more  equipment  and  larger  annual  incomes  bef oi'e  they  can.  do 
fully  and  well  the  work  which  will  be  demanded  of  them  when  the 
standards  of  preparation  for  teachers  recommended  in  this  report 
have  been  adopted  by  the  State. 


TAsaus  20. — Per  cafdta  cost  of  maintenance  of  State  normal  schools  in  certain 

States,  1913-14, 
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on  rqwrted  nmnber  of  stodents  enrolled,  excluding  dnplications,  and  total  Income;  Annual 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1914,  vol.  2,  Ch.  6,  pp.  364,  370.) 


Wisconsin 

California 

South  Dakota. 
Massachusetts. 

Illinois 

Minnesota.... 


Missouri... 
Oklahoma. 


Total. 


North  Dakota: 
Inl9ia-i4i. 
In  1914-15 1 . 


States. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


9 
8 
4 

10 
6 
5 
3 
6 
6 


67 


4 
4 


Aggre- 
gate num- 
ber of 
students. 


4,456 
3,985 
1,239 
2,801 
7,840 
4,166 
4,612 
6,461 
4,628 


40,188 


2,759 
2,725 


Total  income  reported. 


Amount. 


$1,466,962 
1,056,244 
279,976 
608,451 
1,186,840 
559,878 
488,787 
509,105 
223,345 


6,428,588 


464,090 
284,703 


Average 

per 
school. 


$162,884 

132,030 

60,994 

60,845 

197,806 

111,975 

182,787 

93,184 

37,224 


112,782 


116,022 
71,175 


Average 

per 
student. 


$329 
265 
225 
217 
151 
134 
106 
86 
48 


159 


168 

104 


^om  reports  to  the  survey  commission. 
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THE    NOBMAL    AND    INDU8TBIAL    SCHOOL    AT    KUAENDAUL 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  school  at  Ellendale  began  its  work 
as  an  industrial  school  and  school  for  manual  training,  and  has 
accumulated  valuable  equipment  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  because 
of  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  people  of  the  section  which  it  serves 
directly,  it  should  probably  continue  for  the  present  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  in  its  regular  and  short  courses  for  other  than 
prospective  teachers,  but  it  should  look  to  the  discontinuance  of 
work  of  this  kind  as  the  high  schools  of  this  section  are  more  fully 
developed.  It  should,  of  course,  cease  at  once  to  function  as  a  local 
high  school  for  the  town  of  Ellendale.  State  funds  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  use  of  the  State  as  a  whole  should 
not  be  diverted  to  local  use.  This  school,  which  has  the  necessary 
equipment  for  it,  might,  it  is  believed,  well  give  a  very  few  strong 
courses  for  teachers  of  industrial  subjects,  but  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  let  either  of  these  phases  of  its  work  interfere  with  its 
regular  work  as  a  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  To  perform  successfully 
this  double  or  triple  function  this  school  will  need  a  much  larger 
income  than  it  now  has.  It  should  immediately  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  practice  teaching  for  its  students.  It  might  jKissibly 
arrange  for  the  use  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  of 
Ellendale  for  this  purpose,  as  the  school  at  Mayville  has  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  that  town. 

Further  discussion  of  this  school  is  included  in  the  following 
general  discussion  of  normal  schools. 

COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  normal  schools  of  North  Dakota  are  authorized  by  law  to  offer 
the  following  courses  : 

1.  A  10|-months  course,  known  as  the  rural  course,  for  graduates 
from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  Those  who  complete 
this  course  are  entitled  to  a  second-grade  elementary  certificate. 

2.  A  four-year  course  for  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
public  schools. 

3.  A  five-year  course  for  graduates  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
public  schools. 

4.  A  one-year  course  for  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools. 

5.  A  two-year  course,  known  as  the  advanced  or  standard  course, 
for  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools. 

6.  Several  special  two-year  courses  for  graduates  from  four-year 
high  schools.  These  special  courses  are  intended  for  training  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  such  special  subjects  as  drawing,  music,  domestic 
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science,  manual  training,  agriculture,  and  commercial  coursea  One 
school  has  given  diplomas  in  11  different  special  subjects. 

Equivalents  are  accepted  for  admission  in  lieu  of  graduation  from 
the  eighth  grade  and  from  the  four-year  high  schools. 

In  the  beginning  only  courses  1,  2,  and  4  were  offered.  Other 
courses  were  added  later.  Course  2  offers  approximately  three  years 
of  academic  high-school  work,  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  four  years 
of  such  work  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  and  one  year  of 
professional  work.  Course  3  offers  approximately  four  years  of 
academic  work,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  four  years  of  high-school 
work  and  one  year  of  advanced  work  and  one  year  of  professional 
work.  Course  4  is  made  up  principally  of  professional  work.  Course 
5  is  made  up  of  approximately  one  year  of  academic  work  and  one 
year  of  professional  work.  Courses  2  and  4  are  supposed  to  have 
equal  .value  and  lead  to  graduation  with  a  "  first  elementary  "  diploma 
which  is  accredited  by  the  State  as  a  professional  certificate  of  the 
second  grade,  good  for  two  years  and  renewable  under  certain  condi- 
tions.* Courses  3  and  5  have  equal  value  and  lead  to  graduation  with 
an  "  advanced  "  diploma,  which  is  also  accredited  as  a  second-grade 
professional  certificate,  good  for  two  years  and  renewable  for  life 
under  certain  conditions.^.  The  two-year  special  courses  offer  one 
year  of  professional  work  and  one  year  in  the  special  subjects  taken. 
Graduates  from  these  courses  receive  a  special  diploma  and  seem  to 
have  the  same  privileges  as  to  certification  as  do  those  who  take  the 
regular  advanced  course. 

GBADE  OF   STUDENTS. 

In  the  year  1915-16  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the 
four  schools  were  in  classes  of  high-school  grade.  Less  than  40 
per  cent,  including  those  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  four-year  course 
for  eighth-grade  graduates,  were  doing  work  in  advance  of  the  four- 
year  high-school  course.  In  two  of  the  schools  there  were  a  few 
students  below  high-school  grade.  Apparently  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  students  enter  the  normal  schools  with  less  than  the 
preparation  indicated  by  graduation  from  four-year  high  schools. 
These  students  average  little  more  than  16  years  of  age.  Graduates 
from  accredited  high  schools  and  those  entering  with  equivalent 
preparation  average  about  20  years.  Nearly  all  graduates  from  the 
normal  courses  are  students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  4  and 
have  received  elementary  diplomas. 

Only  at  Valley  City  has  there  been  any  considerable  number  of 
graduates  from  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  and  here  the  number  of  graduates 
from  these  courses  has  been  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  from  all 

1  See  sec  1365  (3),  p.  86.  *  See  sec.  1365   (2),  p.  86. 
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courses.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates 
from  all  the  schools  have  taken  these  courses.  The  president  of  the 
school  at  Mayville  reports  no  advanced  or  special  pupils  and  de- 
clares that  it  is  useless  to  offer  either  of  these  courses  or  to  make  any 
attempt  to  give  the  training  needed  for  rural  school  teachers  as  long 
as  the  certification  laws  of  the  State  remain  as  they  are.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  school  at  Minot  reports  only  five  or  six  in  these  courses. 
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Figure  18. — Distribntloii  of  resident  students  enrolled  in  the  State  normal  school  at 
Valley  City,  including  summer-school  students,  1914-15.     See  Table  31»  p.  136. 

The  figures  above  the  connty  name  in  each  case  give  the  population  in  1010.  At  that 
date  the  population  of  Golden  Valley  County  (later  subdivided  into  Golden  YaUey, 
BillingSp  and  Slope  Counties)  was  10,186;  and  the  population  of  Morton  County  (later 
subdivided  into  Morton  and  Sioux  Counties)  was  25,289. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  (Tity.  . 

This  Institution  drew  958  students  from  48  of  the  52  counties  in  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  81.2  per  cent  came  from  Barnes  County)  and  110  from  without  the  State;  total* 
1,068. 

Four  counties,  outside  of  Barnes  County,  sent  more  than  80  students  each  to  Valley 
6ity ;  Minnesota  sent  72. 

It  is  evident  that  these  normal  schools  are  now  practically  only  high 
schools  with  an  additional  year  of  study  of  elementary  psychology, 
history  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  some  practice 
teaching  under  supervision.  A  study  of  attendance  maps,  figures 
13-16,  and  Table  21,  shows  that  they  are  very  largely  local  high 
schools  for  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  Indeed,  the  school  at  EUendale  has  been  providing  two 
years  of  high-school  work -for  the  town  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
thereby  relieving  the  town  of  the  expense  of  providing  high*schooI 
facilities  for  its  own  children  beyond  the  second  year. 
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Tablis  21. — Local  attendance  at  normal  schools. 
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Normal  schods. 


IfayyiilB 

VafifiyCityi. 

EUendale 

Minot 


Total*. 


Students 

from 

within 

Uie 
State. 

Students 
from 

county 
in  which 
school  Is 

located. 

357 
958 
288 
183 

162 
299 
211 

95 

1,786 

767 

Percent- 
age of 
local 
attend- 
ance. 


45.4 
31.2 
73.2 
5L9 


42.9 


1  Figores  include  students  in  summer  session  and  institute. 

t  Figures  joolude  students  in  summer  sessJon  and  institute  at  Valley  City,  but  not  at  the  other  schools. 
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FiouBS   14. — ^Dlstribotlon  of  resident  students  enrolled  in  the  State  normal  school  at 
Mayville,  excluaive  of  summer  session,  1914-15.     See  Table  31,  p.  136. 

The  figures  above  the  county  name  in  each  case  giye  the  population  in  1910. 

The  flsnres  inclosed  In  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  State  normal  school  at  MayviUe. 

This  institution  drew  857  students  from  24  of  the  52  counties  in  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  45.3  per  cent  came  from  Traill  County)  and  28  from  without  the  State ;  total,  385. 

Only  0  counties,  outside  of  Traill  County,  sent  more  than  7  students  each  to  Mayville ; 
Minnesota  sent  14. 

GRADUATES    OF   THE   NOBMAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  of  all  kinds  from  all  the  schools  up 
to  the  time  of  this  survey  is  reported  as  2,703,  of  whom  approximately 
1,575  are  now  teaching,  and  approximately  1,250  of  these  are  teach- 
ing in  North  Dakota.^    Thus  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 

^  These  figures  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  percentage  of  graduates  from 
the  school  at  Mayyille  and  the  pereentnge  of  those  graduates  now  teaching  in  North 
Dakota  are  approximately  the  same  as  for  the  other  three  schools. 
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opening  of  the  first  of  these  State  normal  schools,  the  number  of 
gi-adiiates  of  the  grade  indicated  who  are  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
the  State  is  equal  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools.  As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  prac- 
tically all  these  graduates  are  teaching  in  city  and  town  schools.  The 
number  (366)  graduated  from  the  four  schools  in  1914^15  was 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of  new  teachers  ^nployed  in 
the  State  the  following  year.  It  is  about  one-third,  the  number  of 
the  elementary  teachers  that  the  State  will  probably  have  to  supply 
annually  from  its  own  schools  when  the  more  stable  conditions  are 
realized,  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  slackening  in  the  tide 
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Figure   15. — Distribution  of  refildent  Btudents  enrolled  In  the  State  normal  school  at 
Mlnot,  exclusive  of  summer  session,  1914-15.     See  Table  31,  p.  186. 

The  flgnres  above  the  county  name  in  each  case  give  the  population  In  1910. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Minot. 

This  institution  drew  183  students  from  20  of  the  52  counties  in  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  51.9  per  cent  came  from  Ward  County)  and  19  from  without  the  State ;  total  202. 

Only  three  counties,  outside  of  Ward  County,  sent  more  than  10  students  to  Hlnot ; 
Minnesota  sent  11. 

of  teacher  immigration,  which  must  surely  come  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  longer  average  term  of  service  which  will  result  from  better 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  represent  .all  the  service  which  the 
normal  schools  have  rendered  and  are  now  rendering  to  the  schools 
of  the  State.  Every  year  many  young  men  and  women  go  out,  not  as 
graduates,  but  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  normal  schools  to  be- 
come teachers,  especially  in  the  rural  schools.  The  general  educa- 
tion of  these  is  far  below  the  standards  which  should  be  set  for 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  of  professional  training  they  have  had 
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practically  none.    Also  through  their  summer  schools  the  normal 
schools  give  valuable  help  to  many  teachers  already  in  service. 


THE   TASK    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 


This  statement  of  facts  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  policy  or  the  management  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  past, 
and  no  adverse  criticism  of  trustees  or  presidents  is  iitiplied.^  These 
schools  have  been  serving  pioneer  communities  in  a  new  State  under 
frontier  conditions  and  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  condi- 
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FiGUBB  16. — ^Dlstribiitlon  of  resident  Btadents  enrolled  in  the  State  normal  and  Industrial 
school  at  Ellendale,  exclasiye  of  summer  session,  1914-16.    See  Table  31,  p.  136. 

The  figares  above  the  county  name  in  each  case  give  the  population  in  1010. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
Uie  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  State  normal  and  industrial  school  at  BUendale. 

This  institution  drew  288  students  from  20  of  the  52  counties  in  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  73.2  per  cent  came  from  Dickey  County)  and  42  from  without  the  State ;  total, 
380. 

Only  2  counties,  outside  of  Dickey  County,  sent  more  than  8  students  to  Ellendale ; 
South  Dakota  sent  28. 

tions  as  they  existed.  Very  naturally  also  they  have  followed  the 
example  of  similar  schools  in  other  States.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  them  to  attempt  to  impose  standards  of  preparation  for  admis- 
sion which  the  schools  of  the  State  could  not  meet  or  to  attempt  a 
type  of  work  which  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  did  not  ap- 
prove. The  question  is  now,  however,  not  of  the  past,  but  of  the 
present  and  future. 

1  The  commission  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  service  and  devo- 
tion which  it  found  to  exist  in  all  these  schools,  and  of  the  high  character  of  work  they 
seem  to  be  doing  under  present  adverse  conditions.     The  respects  wherein  they  fail  of 
-rendering  the  service  now  needed  by  the  State  are  due  to  the  changing  conditions  and 
needs  whichr  must  accompany  the  rapid  transition  through  which  the  State  is  now 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions which  can  reasonably  be  expected  the  State  must  train  for 
its  elementary  schools  1,000  or  more  teachers  every  year.  More  than 
four-fifths  of  these  will  be  needed  in  the  rural  schools.  The  normal 
schools  are  the  proper  agencies  for  training  these  teachers,  and  to 
this  task  they  should  devote  themselves  wholly  and  with  all  their 
energy  and  resources,  resisting  every  teniptation,  however  alluring, 


FiorRB  17. — DiBtrlbution  of  consoUdAted  schools  in  North  Dakota. 

The  number  of  consolidated  schools  grew  from  114  in  1911  to  401  fn  1916.  The 
chief  causes  of  growth,  according  to  the  State  inspector  of  consolidated  schools,  were : 
(1)  State  aid;  (2)  educational  cmmfMiign. 

•  Town  (260). 

■  Open  country  (151). 

Total,  401. 

to  attempt  any  other  task  until  this  has  been  accomplished  fully  and 
well.  Their  courses  of  study  should  be  adapted  to  this  end,  and  all 
appropriations  made  to  them  should  be  made  with  the  understanding 
that  they  may  be  used  only  for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
graduates  may,  by  their  native  ability  and  through  study  at  home 
and  elsewhere,  fit  themselves  for  teachers  of  high-school  grades  con- 
nected with  the  elementary  schools  and  even  for  work  requiring  still 
greater  preparation,  but  this  need  not  affect  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools  in  any  way.  The  consensus  of  the  best  opinion  among  school 
officers  supports  this  view.* 

^  The  survey  commission  RUbmitted  to  the  chief  school  oflkcers  of  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  this  question :  "  What  in  your  opinion  Bhould  be  the  function  of  the 
normal  school,  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  or  the  training  of  both 
elementary  and  high-school  teachers  ?  *'  A  large  majority  of  these  chief  school  ofBcers 
replied  that  In  their  opinion  the  normal  schools  should  attempt  to  prepare  teachers 
only  for  the  elementary  schools  until  that  task  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  in 
agricultural  States  they  should  make  it  their  chief  concern  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
elementary  rural  schools.  The  report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Bducationnl  Institutions  of 
the  State  of  Washington  <Educ.  Bull.  No.  26,  1916)  points  out  that  practicaUy  all  the 
normal  schools  of  the  older  States  confine  themselves  to  the  task  of  preparing  teacliera 
for  their  elementary  schools. 
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The  standards  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  should  be  raised 
gradually,  so  that  after  the  year  1923  graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent  shall  be  required  for  admis- 
sion and  two  or  more  years  of  study  shall  be  required  for  graduation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  included  in 
this  report.    (See  recommendation  22,  ch.  12.) 

The  changing  conditions  of  the  State  and  the  multiplication  and 
standardization  of  high  schools  ^  now  going  on  will  soon  make  pos- 
sible the  higher  standards  of  education  without  prejudice  to  any, 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  State  will  beyond  doubt  approve  the  higher 
requirements  for  graduation  and  the  changes  in  the  laws  for  certifi- 
cation which,  of  course,  should  accompany  pari  passu  the  raising  of 
the  standards  of  the  normal  schools. 

• 

WnX  BUBAL  SCHOOLS  PAY? 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  country  schools  will  not  pay  sufficient 
•salaries  to  entice  and  hold  better-prepared  teachers;  but  in  answer 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties in  North  Dakota,  as  in  many  other  Middle  Western  States,  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  urban  communities,  that  living  is  cheaper  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  salaries 
in  the  country  is  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  salaries  in  the 
city,  and  that  the  State  now  pays  its  rural  teachers  much  better 
than  it  pays  its  city  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  education,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  experience,  and  it  pays  absolutely  more  per 
pupil  taught. 

In  rural  schools  for  teachers  of  an  average  age  of  23  years,  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  of  high-school  education,  half  as  many 
having  had  only  elementary  school  education  as  have  had  normal- 
school  training,  with  an  average  of  two  years  of  experience  and 
teaching  an  average  of  only  16  children,  the  average  salary  is  $56.39 
a  month.  In  urban  schools  for  teachers  of  an  average  age  of  28 
years,  86  per  cent  of  whom  have  had  normal  school  or  college  training, 
with  an  average  of  5.6  years'  experience  and  teaching  an  average  of 
34  children,  the  average  salary  is  $82.58  a  month.*  The  average  per 
child  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  rural  schools  is  $3.40,  in  urban 
schools  $2.43.    As  the  population  in  the  rural  schools  grows  more 

1  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  24,  1916,  to  the  survey  commission,  N.  C.  MacDonald,  State  In- 
spector of  consolidated,  graded,  and  rural  schools,  states  that  in  1915-16  there  were  in 
^1  the  State  60  schools  with  a  four-year  high-school  coarse,  90  with  a  three-year  high-school 

course,  120  with  a  two-year  high-school  course,  and  60  with  a  one-year  high-school  course, 
total  401,  an  increase  of  252  per  cent  in  five  years.  Of  these,  260  were  In  towns,  151 
in  the  open  country.  For  distribution  see  map  of  consolidated  schools  in  North  Dakota, 
Fig.  17. 

>  See  OTable  17,  p.  80. 
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dense,  as  school  officers  learn  to  consolidate  tiieir  schools  and  build 
homes  for  teachers,  and  as  teachers  better  prepared  for  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  country  schools  and  for  inspiring  and  directing 
country  life  can  be  had,  the  absolute  difference  in  salaries  may  be 
expected  to  grow  much  less  than  it  now  is.  It  is  not  solely  because 
of  the  larger  salaries  and  the  greater  attractiveness  of  city  life  that 
teachers  seek  positions  in  city  rather  than  country  schools.  In 
doing  this  they  are  influenced  also  by  the  better  organization  and 
the  greater  division  of  work  which  make  the  tasks  of  the  teacher 
simpler  and  easier  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  if  teachers  had  the  kind  and  degree  of  preparation  needed  to 
assure  success  as  teachers  and  leaders  in  country  communities,  many 
of  the  ablest  of  them  would  prefer  to  work  in  the  country  schools. 

HOW  CAN  liEMANDS  BE  MET? 

Assuming  that  these  ideals  are  to  be  met,  that  the  State  is  to 
have  well-prepared  teachers  in  all  its  schools,  urban  and  rural,  that 
rural  teachers  are  to  have  preparation  in  harmony  with  the  work 
they  should  do,  and  that  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  to  fur- 
nish approximately  1,000  elementary  teachers  each  year,  what  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands? 

BY  RAISING  8TANDABDS. 

By  raising  the  standards  for  admission  to  graduation  from  an 
accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  by  eliminating 
their  lower  classes,  and  by  concentrating  their  energies  on  two  or 
three  years  of  work  of  real  normal  school  grade,  the  schools  now  in 
existence  may  be  able  to  send  out  a  larger  number  of  graduates  each 
year  than  they  now  do.  Last  year  the  total  enrollment  in  these 
schools  was  2,725.  The  enrollment  for  the  three  regular  terms  was: 
Fall,  1,113;  winter,  1,354;  spring,  1,154.  The  number  present  during 
the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916,  was  1,139— at  Valley  City,  539;  at 
Mayville,  234;  at  Minot,  206;  at  Ellendale,  190 — ^which  is  probably 
about  the  average  weekly  attendance  for  the  year.  Under  the  present 
plan  of  organization  these  students  were  spread  over  practically  six 
years  in  some  of  the  schools  and  seven  years  in  others,  counting  the 
lOJ  months  rural  course  as  different  from  the  first  year  of  the  four- 
year  and  five-year  courses.  As  a  result,  there  was  much  duplication 
and  much  waste  of  time  of  teachers  because  of  very  small  classes. 

BY   ELIMINATING    SPECIAL    COURSES. 

The  situation  may  be  helped  also  by  eliminating  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  special  courses,  in  which  few  students  are  enrolled,  and 
which  add  considerably  to  the  number  of  very  small  classes.    After 
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all  there  is  not  much  need  of  specialization  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools  in  a  State  so  uniform  in  character 
as  is  North  Dakota.  The  work  of  all  elementary  teachers  is  very 
much  alike,  except  as  it  varies  from  city  to  country.  It  might  easily 
be  shown  that  much  of  the  demand  for  specialization  ^s  based  on 
false  theory.  Superintendents  and  supervisors  should,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  be  chosen  from  those  who  have  had  experience  as 
teachers  and  who  have  afterwards  done  advanced  and  special  work 
in  college  or  university  or  elsewhere.  The  few  teachers  of  special  sub- 
jects needed  in  the  elementary  schools  might  easily  all  be  prepared  in 
one  normal  school,  or  each  school  might  add  to  its  regular  courses  one 
such  special  subject.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  for  all  those  wishing 
to  specialize  in  any  particular  subject  to  go  to  the  school  in  which 
that  subject  might  be  offered  than  to  attempt  to  duplicate  such 
courses. 

That  the  demand  for  these  courses  is  not  great  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  Valley  City,  where  they  have  been  developed  most  fully,  the 
number  of  students  taking  any  one  of  them  is  very  small. 

Table  22. — Graduates  in  apeoial  courses,  Valley  City,  1910-1915. 


Courses. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total.' 

If  osic  and  art 

4 

1 

6 

4 

3 

4 
2 

17 

21 

Public  school  music 

7 

Public  school  art 

2 

Dom68tic  science 

7 
1 
1 

11 

4 
1 
1 

10 
8 

"  z 

32 
3 

1 
6 
2 

1 

78 

Mapn^l  ti^in*"!? 

18 

Physical  education 

4 

Kindfrgnrten ,  , 

16 

Agricuriure 

2 

CommercliU 

1 

Primary 

1 

3 

, 

Total 

8 

14 

17 

« 

51 

36 

152 

Elementary  course 

128 
5 

133 
4 

129 
12 

97 
19 

118 
13 

182 

152 

18 

757 

Standard  two-year  course 

71 

Total,  all  courses 

141 

151 

158 

142 

206 

080 

Table  22  shows  that  in  10  special  courses  there  have  been  only  162 
graduates  since  these  diplomas  were  first  given  in  1910.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  the  elementary  course,  and  the  "standard" 
two  years'  course  (for  high-school  graduates)  for  the  same  years, 
1910-1915,  are  given  for  comparison.  From  these  figures  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  nine  special  courses,  152,  is 
only  15.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  for  the  period 
in  question,  980,  and  only  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  institution  from  the  beginning,  1,603.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  nine  special  courses  for  the 
six  years  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  ele- 
mentary course  in  1915,  namely,  152.    The  number  of  graduates  for 
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the  *'  standard '"  two  years'  course,  71,  is  only  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  graduates  for  the  six  years,  980. 

In  EUendale  the  numbers  of  graduates  in  the  special  courses  from 
1901  to  1915  have  been  as  indicated  in  Table  23: 


Tabi.k  23. — Graduates,  by  courses  and  years,  EUendale. 


Courses. 

Total,  iigoi 

1 

1902 

2 
8 

7 

1908 

2 
8 

1904190ft 

1 

3      3 

2  4 
8       6 

3  1    1 

1906 

1907 

1906 

4 
4 
8 

1 

1900 1910 

1011 

5 
3 

1912 

11 
11 

191319141015 

If  OChftVii'^  ftrta ,,--,---,--,,,.. 

50   .... 

63      3 

100   .... 

15  ..... 

2 
2 

5 
2 

1 

1 

«  •  •  ■ 

1 

2 
3 
6 

4 

5 

12 

1 

7.8;      5 

Home  economics 

9       8  i      6 

Academic 

12   •  8 

.,    2 

4  ;    7  ;    13 

Oomrnen'ial 

3  '....'      1 

Fine  arts 

2  • 

1 

' 

1 

1 

11 
5 

21 
11 

I 

Total 

Normal  course 

239  :    3 
106   

12 

6 

16     14 

12      2 

17 
5 

22 
13 

32 
15 

23;  23  <    25 
10  !  20  1    37 

12 

1        ( 

1        1      • 

Total,  all  courses  i 

845      8 

6 

16     14  j  12      2 

1 

22 

16 

32 

85 

47 

83     43  j    82 

1  Counted  more  than  onoe,  44 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  majority  of  those  who  have  been 
prepared  at  EUendale  to  teach  manual  training  courses  have  gcme  to 
other  States.  Few  have  found  positions  in  North  Dakota  schools. 
Possibly  there  should  be  a  greater  demand  for  manual  training 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  North  Dakota,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  their  own  State.  Of 
the  total  number  of  graduates  of  this  school  (88)  who  are  now 
teaching,  more  than  half  (45)  are  teaching  in  other  States  than 
North  Dakota. 

Certain  other  subjects,  as  Latin  and  German  and  ancient  history, 
taken  by  very  few  students  might  also  be  eliminated,  unless  the  new 
conditions  should  produce  a  greater  demand  for  them.  The  school 
at  Mayville  did  drop  Latin  and  German  from  its  curriculum  in  1913. 
It  may  be  well  for  some  normal  school  students  in  North  Dakota  to 
study  these  subjects  while  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  it  is  far  more  important  that  all  should  have  full  op- 
portunity for  the  best  instruction  in  those  subjects  that  have  to  do 
directly  with  their  future  work.  The  work  done  in  these  subjects  is 
of  high-school  grade  and  may  well  be  relegated  to  the  high  schools 
as  they  develop. 

BY  ELIMINATING  BMALL  CLASSES. 

Eeports  of  class  attendance  at  Valley  City  for  the  week  of  April 
10-16,  1916,  Table  40,  show  a  class  in  singing  with  only  4  students, 
a  class  in  commercial  law  with  3  students,  a  class  in  mathematics  with 
1  student,  one  class  in  Latin  with  3  students  and  another  with  2,  a 
class  in  German  with  4  students,  a  class  of  3  in  manual-training 
methods,  two  classes  of  3  each  in  mechanical  drawing,  a  class  of  1  in 
copper  work,  a  class  of  2  i^  physical  education  methods,  a  class  of  4 
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in  hygiene  and  sanitation  (a  subject  which  should  be  required  of  all 
who  are  preparing  to  teach).  From  EUendale  are  reported  three 
Latin  classes,  I,  II,  and  HI,  of  1,  6,  and  2  students,  respectively,  a 
dass  of  4  in  "preparatory  history.''  From  Valley  City  21  classes 
are  reported  as  having  5  students  or  less,  from  Mayville  one  class, 
from  Mlnot  two,  from  EUendale  eight,  though  the  average  attend- 
ance in  all  classes  of  these  schools  was  18.8,  21.4,  24.4,  and  12.7,  re- 
spectively. 

The  29  classes  of  6  students  or  less  at  Valley  City  and  EUendale 
held  during  the  week  124  meetings,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  476  students,  an  average  of  only  8.8  students.  In  the  higher 
dasses  of  coUege,  or  in  graduate  work  in  university,  conditions  of 
this  kind  may  not  be  objectionable,  but  certainly  they  should  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  in  the  normal  schools  of  a  State  in  which  these 
schools  are  turning  out  less  than  one-eighth  as  many  graduates  each 
year  as  are  needed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  schools,  and  in  which  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  have  had  more 
than  a  high-school  education,  and  less  than  8  per  cent  have  had  any 
professional  normal-school  training.  The  more  important  things 
should  come  first. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  classes  in  all  these  schools  and 
especiaUy  in  the  schools  at  Valley  City  and  Minot  much  larger  than 
they  should  be.  During  the  week  referred  to  there  were  at  Valley 
City  47  meetings  of  classes  with  from  40  to  49  students;  at  Minot,  25; 
at  MayviUe,  6 ;  at  EUendale,  5.  Of  meetings  of  classes  of  50  or  more 
there  were  at  Valley  City  11;  at  Minot,  11;  at  Mayville,  none;  at 
EUendale,  none.  The  94  class  meetings  of  40  or  more  students  held 
at  VaUey  City  and  Minot,  during  the  week  of  April  10-16,  had  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  4,817,  an  average  of  51.2,  or  18.5  times  as 
many  as  the  average  at  meetings  of  classes  of  6  or  less  at  Valley  City 
and  EUendale. 

BY    RAEBOWINO   YBBTICAI.  AND   HOBIZONTAL    SPREAD,    ENLABGING    SCHOOLS,    AND   IN- 

CBEASINQ    NUMBERS. 

By  narrowing  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  spread  of  their 
work,  the  four  normal  schools  now  in  the  State,  which  in  April,  1916, 
had  an  attendance  of  1,139,  might  well  care  for  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1,600  students  and  graduate  650  annually  from  courses  two 
and  three  years  above  the  high  school.  For  this  they  should  have 
somewhat  larger  appropriations  than  they  now  have,  but  these  the 
State  can  well  afford.  The  normal  school  recommended  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Dickinson  and  a  sixth  school  that  should  be  established 
sooner  or  later  somewhere  in  the  western  half  of  the  State  to  help 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of  that  section,  which  is  increas- 
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ing  rapidly  in  population,  will,  if  established  and  maintained  on  • 
liberal  scale,  soon  be  able  to  turn  out  300  graduates.  The  remaining 
teachers  who  will  be  needed  according  to  estimates  made  herein  may 
well  come  from  the  educational  classes  of  the  university  and  agri- 
cultural  college  and  from  the  private  colleges  of  the  State. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the 
normal  schools  much  beyond  the  numbers  they  would  have  with  the 
total  attendance  indicated  above.  There  are  fairly  well-defined  lim- 
its to  the  number  of  students  which  can  be  taught  to  advantage  in 
a  normal  school  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  North  Dakota. 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State  of  Washington  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

There  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  number  of  students,  that  can  be  taught 
to  best  advantage  in  the  last  year  of  the  normal  school.  During  his  last  year 
every  student  should  teach  under  critical  supervision  at  least  an  hour  a  day 
throughout  the  entire  year,  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those 
which  must  be  met  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  As  a  rule,  the  opportunities 
for  such  practice  teaching  can  not  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  For  this  and 
many  other  reasons  the  normal  school  should  not  be  a  large  school.  •  •  * 
In  the  normal  schools  of  western  European  countries  the  attendance  is  limited.^ 
When  more  teachers  are  needed  the  State  establishes  more  schools,  instead  of 
increasing  beyond  desirable  limits  the  attendance  at  the  schools  already  in 
existence.  In  this  country  those  States  in  which  a  similar  policy  is  pursued 
appear  to  be  more  effectively  served  by  their  normal  schools. 

Table  24. — Enrollment  in  non-State  ooUeget — Students  of  collegiate  rank. 


Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College. 
Wesley  College 


Fargo  College 

Jamestown  t3ollege , 
Wesley  College 


Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College, 
Wesley  College 


Fargo  College 

Jamestown  College . 
Wesley  College 


1912. 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


CoUegl- 
ate. 


126 
71 
31 


131 
40 
13 


157 
44 
87 


Gndnate. 


66 


PtoIm- 
sional. 


Total. 


130 
71 
31 


131 
40 
15 


157 
44 
87 


69 
56 


BY    ADJUSTING    WOBK    FOB    BUBAL    TEACHEBB. 

Since  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  prepared  in  normal  schools  should 
find  their  places  in  the  rural  schools,  their  courses  of  study  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  country  teachers.  This  should 
not  mean  the  elimination  of  many  subjects  now  offered  or  a  less 


^  The  usual  attendance  Is  about  100. 
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amount  of  them.  It  should  mean,  however,  strengthening  the  courses 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  home  making,  and  rural  economics, 
strengthening  the  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and 
giving  to  them  a  more  practical  application  to  country  life.  It 
should  mean  such  a  treatment  of  all  subjects  and  such  a  redirection 
of  all  work  as  to  make  students  intelligent  about  rural  life  and 
occupations  and  to  develop  in  them  rural  mindedness  of  the  best 
type.  It  should  also  mean  stronger  courses  in  school  organization 
and  management,  to  give  to  students  that  power  of  independei^t 
action  indispensable  to  success  in  rural-school  work.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  also  to  develop  in  students  the  power  of  community 
leadership  which  rural  teachers  should  have. 

Fortunately,  these  changes  would  better  fit  the  schools  also  for 
the  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  grades  in  the  city  schools.  It 
is  fundamental  knowledge  of  this  kind  which  they  most  need  to  start 
with.  With  it  they  may  soon  gain  the  necessary  special  knowledge 
of  grade  work,  much  of  which  may  also  be  gained  in  the  practice 
departments  of  the  normal  school&  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  much  of  the  life  of  North  Dakota  cities  and  towns  is  rural  and 
agricultural  in  its  character  and  interests. 

NEW    SCHOOLS    IN    WESTEBN    PAST    OF    STATE. 

Need  of  more  normal  schools  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State  in  1910  was  in  the  half  west  of  a  line  drawn  between 
the  counties  of  Rolette,  Pierce,  Wells,  Kidder,  Logan,  and  Mcintosh 
on  the  east  and  Bottineau,  McHenry,  Sheridan,  Burleigh,  and  Em- 
mons on  the  west,  and  although  the  increase  in  population  in  this 
part  of  the  State  has  been  more  rapid  in  the  last  five  years  than  in 
the  eastern  half,  and  although,  because  of  the  distinctly  rural  char- 
acter of  this  section,  the  number  of  teachers  needed  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  still  only  25  per  cent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  normal  schools  in  1915,  including  those  in  the  summer 
session,  were  from  this  section  of  the  State.  From  the  13  counties 
southwest  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  with  11.4  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  1910,  and  a  larger  per  cent  in  1915,  come  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  normal-school  students. 

SHOULD    NOT    BECOME    "COLLEGES." 

When  the  normal  schools  have,  as  recommended,  extended  their 
courses  to  two  and  three  years  beyond  high-school  graduation  they 
should  not  undertake  to  do  any  work  of  a  higher  grade  than  that 
required  for  their  certificate  or  diploma.  The  argument  frequently 
advanced  that,  the  faculty  already  being  engaged,  a  few  students  may 
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be  taken 'for  advanced  work  with  little  or  no  additional  cost  is  fal- 
lacious. Instructors  should  not  attempt  more  work  than  they  can 
do  welL  If  they  have  time  and  energy  not  needed  for  the  work 
they  are  already  doing,  this  time  and  energy  dioold  be  used  in  teadi- 
ing  more  students  rather  than  for  a  few  students  who  mi^t  have 
better  advantages  elsewhere. 

None  of  these  schools  diould  attempt  to  become  a  '^  teachers'  col- 
lege.'^ There  is  no  need  tor  such  an.  institution  in  North  Dakota 
apart  from  the  university  and  the  agricultural  coll^;e,  and  will 
probably  not  be  for  a  half  century  yet,  if  ever.  Neither  ehonld 
the  normal  schools  attempt  to  bec^ne  junior  colleges,  doing  two 
years  of  academic  work  paralleling  the  academic  work  of  the  uni- 
versity or  the  agricultural  college.  Their  legitimate  work  is  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  and  they  fihould 
hold  to  this,  making  their  courses  of  study  and  adapting  their 
methods  of  instruction  to  this  end.  If,  after  having  taught  a  year 
or  more,  any  of  their  graduates  should  wish  to  enter  the  university 
or  the  agricultural  college  of  North  Dakota,  or  similar  institutions 
elsewhere,  their  earnestness,  their  greater  maturity,  and  such  study- 
ing as  they  may  have  done  after  leaving  the  normal  school  will  quite 
certainly  gain  for  them  such  advanced  standing  as  they  should  have. 

HELP   FOB   TEACHEBS    IX    SEE  VICE. 

When  the  recommendations  looking  to  the  establishment  of  higher 
and  more  definite  standards  of  the  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing of  all  public-school  teachers  in  the  State  have  been  adopted  the 
State  must  in  justice  to  all  those  already  in  its  service  as  teachers 
provide  opportunity  for  them  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  This 
can  be  done  by  dividing  the  State  into  extension-service  districts, 
one  for  each  normal  school,  and  requiring  each  normal  school  to 
organize  for  its  district  an  extension  service  of  such  character  as 
may  be  needed  to  enable  teachers  in  service  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
district.  The  extension  service  recently  established  by  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  Iowa  illustrates  what  is  meant  and  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  model.^ 

^The  principal  features  of  the  Iowa  system  of  normal-school  extension,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  conceived  and  most  successful,  are  as  follows : 

It  is  exclusively  aimed  to  supplement  the  previous  training  of  teachers.  To  this  end, 
study  centers  are  organized  in  as  many  localities  as  possible  (94  oat  of  99  counties  now 
have  them).  Meetings  are  held  on  Saturdays,  usually  at  high-school  buildings,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  About  four  hours  in  the  morning 
•and  afternoon  combined  are  devoted  to  the  weeKly  sessions.  Heads  of  departments  at 
the  state  Teachers'  College,  and  specially  qualified  local  teachers,  city  superintendents, 
and  other  persons  conduct  instruction  at  these  centers.  The  whole  extension  enterprise 
is  under  a  director  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Teachers'  CoUege.  The 
subject  matter  studied  comprises  the  usual  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
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For  the  next  decade  the  summer  schools  for  teachers  held  at 
the  normal  schools  and  elsewhere  should  maintain  special  classes 
for  these  teachers. 

Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  any  other  school,  however 
good,  is  no  guarantee  that  the  graduate  will  finally  succeed  as  a 
teacher^  Therefore  the  practice  of  granting  to  graduates  a  life 
license  to  teach  or  a  certificate  which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  life 
license  automatically  after  one  or  two  years  of  service  should  be 
abandoned.  Before  being  granted  a  life  license  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  the  graduate  should  prove  both  ability  to  teach 
and  willingness  and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  profes- 
sional studies  without  the  constant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other 
school  helps. 

ADVANCED    WOBK    FOB   OBADUATES. 

Therefore,  for  all  students  who  leave  the  normal  schools  with 
any  kind  of  certificate  or  diploma  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  license 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  board  of  regents  or  the  State 
board  of  education  should,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of 
the  normal  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  education 
in  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college,  prepare  such  courses 
of  study,  including  both  professional  and  cultural  (scientific  and 
literary)  subjects,  as  may  be  completed  within  a  period  of  three 
years  by  devoting  to  them  not  less  than  10  hours  per  week  for  10 
months  in  each  year.  Examinations  on  portions  of  t^ese  courses 
i^ould  be  held  from  time  to  time,  and  no  person  should  be  granted 
a  permanent  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  until 
after  he  ha^s  passed  the  final  examination  on  all  courses  pi*escribed. 
The  final  examination  should  be  passed  not  earlier  than  two  nor 
later  than  five  years  after  the  time  of  leaving  the  normal  school. 

State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors  should 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  who  have  not  yet  been 
granted  a  permanent  license  to  teach.  Before  granting  a  permanent 
license  to  any  teacher  there  should  also  be  required  a  specific  state- 
ment from  some  qualified  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  inspector, 
that  the  teacher  has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in 
the  schools  of  the  State^  and  this  statement  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  record  of  work  done,  showing  its  excellence  and  its 
defects,  in  the  last  eight  months. 

A  similar  policy  should,  of  course,  apply  to  teachers  entering  the 
service  from  other  States  and  from  other  schools  than  the  State  nor- 
mal schools  of  this  State.    The  first  license  granted  to  any  such 
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teucher  should  be  a  temporary  license,  and  a  permanent  license 
should  be  granted  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  graduates  of  the  State 
normal  schools  of  this  State.  This  policy  should  not  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  policy  looking  to  the  full  accrediting  of  certificates 
or  licenses  issued  in  other  States  on  the  basis  of  requirements  not 
below  the  standards  of  this  State. 

MINIlfUlC    8ALABIES. 

To  encourage  young  men  and  women  of  the  best  native  ability  to 
prepare  themselves  for  and  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  State  should,  when  the  standards 
of  admission  to  and  graduation  from  the  normal  schools  have  been 
adopted  and  when  provisions  have  been  made  for  c(mtinued  study 
as  recommended,  fix  by  law  minimum  salaries  for  teachers  holding 
noi*nial  school  certificates  and  for  teachers  holding  normal  school 
diplomas,  the  difference  between  the  minimum  salaries  of  the  two 
classes  being  such  as  may  seem  to  be  justified  by  their  different  de- 
p-ees  of  preparation,  and  it  should  provide  for  a  definite  increase  in 
mini  mum  salaries  of  both  classes  of  teachers  when  they  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  for  and  have  been  granted  permanent 
licenses.     Such  a  law  should  be  made  to  apply  to  teachers  from  other 
States  and  from  other  schools  of  this  State,  and  should  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  discriminate  on  the  one  hand  against  teachers  from 
the  State  normal  schools  or  on  the  other  hand  to  discourage  good 
teachers  from  other  States  and  schools  from  entering  the  service  of 
this  State. 

PBAOTICE  SCHOOLS. 

The  practice  school  is  the  laboratory  and  training  ground  of  the 
normal  school,  and  it  is  most  important  that  every  normal  school 
should  have  one  or  more  such  schools  under  its  control.  The  prac- 
tice school  should  be  large  enough  to  afford  all  students  in  the  last 
year  of  their  course  in  the  normal  school  opportunity  to  teach  at 
least  an  hour  a  day  in  classes  of  sufficient  size  to  give  experience  in 
class  management  as  well  as  in  teaching  subjects.  This  seems  to  be 
the  case  now  with  all  the  normal  schools  of  North  Dakota  except  the 
one  at  EUendale,  which  as  yet  has  no  practice  school.  But  the  prac- 
tice schools  of  all,  except  for  a  rural  ungraded  school  used  by  the 
normal  school  at  Mayville,  are  of  the  city-school  type.  Each  of  the 
normal  schools  should  make  some  arrangement  by  which  it  may  have 
the  control  of  three  or  four  or  more  rural  schools  for  use  as  practice 
schools.  If  possible,  some  of  these  rural  schools  should  be  one- 
teacher  schools,  while  others  should  be  consolidated  schools. 
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RrBAL-BCHOOL  COUBSE. 


In  the  raising  of  standards  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  the 
10^  months'  course  now  maintained  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
rural  schools,  and  to  which  students  are  admitted  from  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  will  necessarily  be  abolished  in  the  year 
1918,  as  it  should  be.  The  State  superintendent,  the  presidents  and 
faculties  of  the  normal  schools,  and  educated  men  and  women  in  the 
State  agree  in  admitting  that  this  course  is  unsatisfactory.  Condi* 
tions  in  the  State  which  called  for  its  establishment  have  passed 
away.  Its  continuance  under  the  title  of  ^'rural-school  course '' 
serves  chiefly  to  keep  alive  the  idea  that  teachers  in  rural  schools 
need  much  less  preparation  than  teachers  in  city  schools. 


TEACHERS   IN    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  scholarship  and  maturity 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  the  education  and 
training  of  teachers.  Not  only  do  they  need  thorough  scientific 
knowledge,  but  it  is  most  important  that  they  shall  have  such 
experience  with  elementary  schools  as  will  give  them  practical  knowl- 
edge of  their  problems  and  their  methods  of  work.  The  number  of 
young  and  inexperienced  instructors  in  normal  schools  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  Some  of  the  schools  of  this 
State  have,  it  appears  to  the  commission,  altogether  too  many  in- 
structors of  this  type.  Of  100  instructors  of  all  grades  in  the  four 
normal  schools,  only  3  have  the  doctor's  degree,  only  17  have  the 
master's  degree,  and  80  per  cent  have  no  degree  showing  evidence  of 
work  beyond  that  of  the  undergraduate  in  college  or  normal  school. 

In  the  practice  of  employing  assistants  at  low  salaries  the  several 
schools  differ  widely.  The  school  at  Mayville  reports  no  assistant 
instructors.  To  obtain  and  retain  the  services  of  such  instructors  as 
the  work  of  the  normal  school  demands  will  require  a  higher  scale  of 
salaries  than  that  which  now  obtains.  There  is  at  none  of  these  schools 
a  fixed  schedule  of  salaries,  but  the  average  of  salaries  varies  from 
$1,692.08  at  Mayville,  $1,383.13  at  Minot,  and  $1,360  at  Valley  City, 
to  $1,081.58  at  EUendale.  Under  present  conditions  in  North  Dakota 
it  is  believed  that  an  average  salary  of  $2,000  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable. 


SHOULD    EXCLUDE    GENERAL    STUDENTS. 


The  normal  schools  were  established  and  are  maintained  "  to  pre- 
pare teachers  in  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State."  They  should  therefore  exclude  general 
students  and  refrain  from  establishing  commercial  courses  and  other 
courses  not  needed  for  their  purpose. 
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TKArHER   TRAINING   IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 


In  some  States,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  normal  schools  to  send 
teachers  to  the  rural  schools,  the  policy  has  been  adopted  of  main- 
taining teacher-training  classes  in  the  high  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  North  Dakota  has 
adopted  this  policy  to  some  extent.  These  classes  serve  a  useful 
purpose  temporarily,  but  they  should  be  continued  only  until  sudi 
time  as  the  normal  schools  can  prepare  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  all  schools.  Reasons  have  already  been  given  why  rural  teachers 
should  have  as  extensive  and  thorough  preparation  as  city  teachers. 
Also  there  can  be  no  justice  in  taxing  all  the  people  for  the  support  of 
normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  city  schools  only 
or  chiefly,  and  then  levying  on  country  people  another  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  inferior  kind  of  preparation  to  the  teachers 
of  their  schools.* 

1  Dr.  Coffman  dlasents  from  tome  of  the  considerations  impUed  tn  UUs  paragraph. 


Chapter  Vlll. 

THE  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  AND  THE  STATE 

.     SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  STATE  SCHOOLS  OF  LESS  THAN  COLLEGE 

GRADE. 

Rural  high  schools  in  North  Dakota  are  of  very  recent  develop- 
ment, and  neither  in  these  nor  in  the  elementary  schools  are  agri- 
culture, farm  mechanics,  and  subjects  pertaining  to  rural  home 
making  taught  except  in  a  very  meager  way.  For  this  reason  there 
are  now  in  the  State,  and  must  be  for  many  years  to  come,  many 
boys  and  girls  and  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  to  live 
in  the  country  and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  farming  and  home 
making  who  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  for  instruction  in 
the  principles  and  practices  of  these  subjects^  an  understanding  of 
which  must  be  so  vital  to  their  success  and  happiness. 

Even  if  good  high  schools  could  be  established  at  once  in  all  rural 
communities  of  the  State,  thousands  of  these  persons  are  too  old 
to  be  expected  to  attend  the  high  schools  and  take  the  regular  high- 
school  courses  for  the  sake  of  the  little  time  which  they  might  be 
permitted  to  devote  to  these  practical  subjects.  Only  the  largest 
high  schools  could,  as  high  schools  are  now  organized,  afford  to  offer 
opportunity  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects  to  take 
most  of  the  time  of  any  groups  of  students  even  for  five  or  ax 
months  a  year.  Most  of  these  persons,  though  of  college  age,  are 
not  prepared  to  enter  college.  Therefore  opportunity  for  them  to 
get  any  systematic  and  practical  instruction  in  these  subjects  must 
come  through  schools  organized  for  this  particular  purpose. 

There  is  almost  as  much  need  for  some  special  provision  by  which 
many  young  men  and  young  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25, 
living  in  villages  and  small  towns,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend for  a  few  months  in  the  year  schools  in  which  boys  may  be 
taught  in  a  practical  way  carpentry,  tinning,  plumbing,  and  other 
forms  of  wood  and  metal  work,  steam  fitthig,  the  care  and  repair  of 
gas  engines,  etc.,  and  in  which  young  women  may  be  taught  home 
making  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  occupations  open  for 

women  in  the^e  communities. 
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These  schools  should  admit  boys  and  girls  16  years  old  and  over 
who  have  completed  elementary-school  courses,  and  more  mature 
young  men  and  young  women  of  even  less  school  preparation.  ,  For 
the  convenience  of  those  boys  and  young  men  who  must  work  on  the 
farm  during  the  spring  and  summer,  the  schools  should  offer  short 
winter  courses  and  courses  of  six  months,  as  is  now  done  in  the  agri- 
cultural schools  of  Minnesota  and  some  other  States  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural school  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  For  those 
girls  and  young  women  who  can  attend  such  a  school  more  con- 
veniently in  the  summer  months,  short  courses  and  longer  courses  of 
four  and.  a  half  or  five  months  should  be  offered.  The  school  should 
be  opened  for  both  sexes  both  winter  and  summer. 

The  survey  commission  believes  the  State  School  of  Forestry,  at 
Bottineau,  and  the  State  School  of  Science,  at  Wahpeton,  should  be 
reorganized  on  this  basis  and  for  these  purposes.  The  school  at  Bot- 
tineau might  well  place  most  emphasis  on  agricultural  subjects;  the 
school  at  Wahpeton  on  mechanical  and  industrial  subjects.  Neither 
of  these  schools  should  undertake  work  of  college  grade  in  any  of 
these  subjects  now  nor  until  the  State  has  become  much  more  populous 
and  the  attendance  at  the  State  agricultural  college  has  become  much 
larger  than  it  now  is.  When  these  conditions  shall  have  come  about, 
it  may  be  found  advisable  for  one  or  both  of  these  schools  and  similar 
schools,  which  in  the  meantime  may  have  been  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  to  extend  their  courses  so  as  to  include  one  or  two 
years  of  college  work. 

Although  the  practical  subjects  of  farming  and  homemaking 
should  take  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  time  and  energies  of  students 
in  these  schools  than  in  the  regular  high  schools,  their  interest  and 
work  should  not  be  limited  entirely  to  these  subjecta  There  should 
be  systematic  instruction  in  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology  as  a  basis  for  the  more  immediately  practical  work,  and  in 
literature,  history,  civics,  and  civil  government  for  inspiration  and 
direction  in  the  duties  of  life  and  citizenship,  but  there  should  be  no 
attempt  at  teaching  foreign  languages,  ancient  or  modem.  Many  of 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  who  remember  the  so-called  folk  high 
schools  and  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
from  which  they  have  come  will  understand  at  once  the  value  of 
schools  of  this  kind. 

It  is  believed  that  schools  organized  on  this  basis  and  maintained 
liberally  for  these  purposes  would  be  largely  attended,  and  that  they 
would  accomplish  much  good.  In  a  State  in  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers  own  and  manage  their  own  farms,  as  in  North 
Dakota,  and  where  there  are  few  tenants  and  few  large  farms  man- 
aged for  absentee  landlords,  there  is  more  need  for  schools  of  this  kind 
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than  in  States  in  which  there  are  many  tenants  and  many  very  large 
farms  worked  by  hirelings  directed  by  managers. 

THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY. 

In  the  constitution  of  North  Dakota  (art  6,  sec.  216),  adopted 
in  1889,  provision  is  made  as  follows  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  forestry  or  some  other  institution  somewhere  in  the  group  of 
counties  constituting  the  north  central  part  of  the  State: 

Fourth.  The  School  of  Forestry,  or  such  other  Institution  as  the  legislatiye 
assembly  may  determine,  at  such  place  in  one  of  the  counties  of  McHenry, 
Ward,  Bottineau,  or  Rolette,  as  the  electors  of  the  said  counties  may  deter- 
mine by  an  election  for  that  purpose  to  be  held  as  provided  by  the  legislative 
assembly. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  6,  1894,  and  resulted  in  the 
location  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau,  in  the  county  of 
Bottineau.    The  school  was  opened  January  7,  1907. 

By  an  act  approved  March  19,  1907,  the  legislative  assembly  set 
forth  the  object  of  the  school  as  follows :  "  To  furnish  the  instruction 
and  training  contemplated  in  an  agricultural  high  school,  emphasiz- 
ing those  subjects  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  forestry  and  horti- 
culture." 

By  an  act  approved  March  11,  1913,  the  legislative  assembly 
further  provided  that : 

The  president  of  the  School  of  Forestry  shall  have  general  supervision  of 
the  raising  and  distribution  of  seeds  and  forest-tree  seedlings  as  hereinafter 
provided;  shall  promote  practical  forestry;  compile  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion relative  thereto,  and  publish  the  results  of  such  work  by  issuing  and  dis- 
tributing bulletins,  lecturing  before  farmers*  institutes,  associations,  and  other 
organizations  interested  in  forestry,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  will  most 
practically  reach  the  public.     (S.  L.  1913,  art.  10,  sec.  1679a.) 

There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  State  School  of  Forestry 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  forester  a  forest-tree  nursery  for  the 
propagation  of  seeds  and  forest-tree  seedlings,  which  shall  be  best  adapted 
to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  State.  For  such  purpose  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  School  of  Forestry  shall  set  apart  a  tract  of  not  less  than  10  acres  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  such  school.     (Sec.  1679b.) 

Seeds  and  seedlings  from  such  nursery  shall  be  distributed  to  citizens  and 
land  owners  of  this  State  upon  the  payment  of  actual  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  nursery  to  the  place  where  the  same  are  to  be  planted.  As  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  such  distribution,  the  citizen  or  land  owner  making  applica- 
tion therefor  must  agree  to  plant  the  see<ls  and  seedlings  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  forester  and  in  conformity  with  his  instructions.  (Sec. 
1679c.) 

The  State  forester  is  required  to  furnish  to  each  applicant  for  seeds  or  forest- 
tree  seedlings,  suitable  directions  for  planting  the  same,  and  when  requested 
80  to  do,  shall  furnish  skilled  assistants  to  supervise  such  work,  and  in  the 
event  that  assistance  is  furnished  the  applicant  therefor  shall  pay  the  expense 
thereof.     (Sec.  1679d.    Approved  Mar.  11,  1913.) 
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In  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  school  for  May,  1915,  it  is  stated 
that— 

The  aims  of  the  school  are  twofold:  (1)  To  provide  practical  and  efficient 
Instruction  in  forestry,  horticulture,  agriculture,  nurs«ry  and  greenhouse 
practice,  manual  training,  household  economics,  and  academic  subjects;  (2) 
as  the  North  Dakota  State  Nursery  to  provide  free  of  all  expense,  except  that 
of  transportation,  forest  trees,  seeds,  seedlings,  and  cuttings  for  planting  within 
our  State; 

and  it  is  further  stated  that — 

In  line  with  this  work  bulletins  concerning  windbreaks,  shelter  belts,  the 
planting  and  caring  for  trees,  etc.,  will  be  published  as  fast  as  possible. 

NOT   IN    FACT   A    SCHOOL  OF   FOBESTBT. 

It  seems  that  although  established  as  a  school  of  ^'  forestry,"  the 
object  of  which  should  be  ^^to  furnish  the  instruction  and  training 
contemplated  in  an  agricultural  high  school,  emphasizing  those  sub- 
jects that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  forestry  and  horticulture,"  the 
school  developed  first  as  '^  a  kind  of  business  college,"  although  it  is 
located  in  a  small  town  of  only  about  1,500  inhabitants,  and  although 
in  the  eight  coimties  of  Bottineau,  Eolette,  McHenry,  Ward,  Pierce, 
Renville,  Benson,  and  Towner,  which  this  school  may  be  supposed 
to  serve  most  directly,  there  is  only  one  town,  Minot,  of  more  than 
2,500  inhabitants,  and  only  five  (Minot  included)  of  more  than  1,000, 
the  total  population  of  the  five  towns  in  1910  being  less  than  12,000. 
It  is  stated  that  when  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  this  type 
of  development  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  in  it  general  forestry, 
lumbering,  and  ranger  courses,  but  there  w6re  few  or  no  students 
for  these  courses.  At  one  time,  it  is  stated,  the  attendance  dropped 
to  less  than  a  dozen  students,  though  the  total  enrollment  for  that 
year  is  reported  as  more  than  50.  Recently  the  attendance  has 
increased  considerably.    The  total  enrollment  by  years  is  as  follows: 

1906-7 —     32 

3907-8 72 

1908-9 74 

1909i-10 75 

1910-11 04 

1911-12 . 95 

1912-13 52 

1913^14 114 

1914-15 187 

These  numbers  include  the  totals  for  the  fall,  winter,  spring,  and 
summer  terms  and  are  much  larger  than  the  average  attendance  or 
the  enrollment  for  any  single  term.  During  the  week  of  April  10-16, 
1916,  the  attendance  was  105. 
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Beginning  with  1910,  the  school  has  graduated  86  students,  but  7 
of  the  graduates  received  only  the  elementary  certificate,  and  the 
majority  of  these  7  continued  as  students  in  the  school.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 13  are  reported  as  "  advanced,"  5  as  "  collegiate,"  8  as  "  com- 
mercial," 3  as  ^  domestic  science."  Of  these  graduates  only  3  have 
become  farmers,  7  are  in  business,  6  are  teachers,  2  (married  women) 
are  home  makers,  5  are  in  professions  other  than  teaching,  12  (includ- 
ing those  with  elementary  certificates)  are  students  in  this  or  other 
schools.    Not  one  is  reported  as  practicing  forestry  and  only  1  is 

Bottineau 


PlOVBE   18. 


-DiBtiibutlon  xyt  students  enrolled  in  the  State  School  of  Forestry,  1914-15. 

See  Table  31,  p.  136. 


The  flgnres  above  the  county  name  In  each  case  give  the  population  in  1910.  At  that 
date  the  population  of  Golden  Valley  County  (later  subdivided  into  Golden  Valley, 
BlllingB,  and  Slope  Counties)  was  10,186 ;  and  the  population  of  Morton  County  (later 
subdivided  Into  Morton  and  Sioux  Counties)  was  25,289.  The  population  of  the  State 
was  577^056. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from* 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  School  of  Forestry. 

This  institution  drew  187  students  from  4  counties  in  North  Dakota,  and  8  students 
from  without  the  State;  of  the  entire  number  of  sudents,  11  came  from  outside  of 
Bottineau  County. 

reported  as  being  a  student  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, although  3  are  students  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Judged  by  the  occupations  of  its  graduates  the  school  has  functioned 
neither  as  a  school  of  agriculture  nor  as  a  school  of  forestry.  To  a 
larger  extent  than  any  of  the  State  schools  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  regents  the  school  at  Bottineau  is  a  local  school. 
Of  the  187  students  enrolled  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  in 
1914-15,  179  were  from  Bottineau  County,  4  from  Renville,  3  from 
Rolette,  and  1  from  McKenzie.  Of  those  from  Bottineau  County  a 
very  large  proportion  were  from  the  town  of  Bottineau. 

46186'— BulL  27—17 8 
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BUAIX  CIJLSBE8. 


The  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  teachers  because  of  the  large 
number  of  very  small  classes  reaches  its  maximum  in  this  schooL 
The  average  attendance  of  132  class  meetings  held  during  the  week 
of  April  10-16, 1916,  was  only  6.1  students.  Only  42 — or  82  per  cent — 
of  the  class  meetings  had  an  attendance  of  more  than  5.^  Only  22 — 
or  16.6  per  cent — ^had  an  attendance  of  10  or  more.  At  85  class  meet- 
ings of  18  classes  having  less  than  5  students  the  total  attendance 
was  237,  an  average  of  2.8  students.  There  were  14  class  meetings 
with  only  1  student  and  30  with  only  2  students.  The  costliness  of 
these  excessively  small  classes  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  each 
$100  expended  for  instruction  during  this  week  $59.10  was  expended 
for  the  instruction  of  classes  having  less  than  5  students  and  $83.30 
for  the  instruction  of  classes  having  less  than  10  studenta  (See  Table 
42  and  fig.  23.)  For  students  of  the  grade  represented  in  this  school 
so  large  a  number  of  small  classes  must  be  considered  as  very 
wasteful.* 

The  reasons  for  the  large  number  of  very  small  classes  in  this 
school  are:  (1)  The  vertical  spread  from  classes  of  elementary  school 
grade  through  four  years  of  high  school  and  one  or  two  of  col- 
legiate grade;  and  (2)  the  wide  horizontal  spread  to  include  aca- 
demic, agricultural,  horticultural,  forestry,  commercial,  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  pedagogy,  and  music  courses.  Fortunately, 
many  of  the  subjects  offered,  as  Latin,  Grerman,  advanced  English, 
and  courses  in  harmony,  are  not  taken. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  students  in  elementary 
manual  training  classes  are  boys  from  the  elementary  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  Bottineau,  who  take  one  lesson  a  week,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  students  taught  by  the  teacher  of  household  eco- 
nomics are  in  classes  of  fancy  cooking  and  crocheting.  Many  of 
these  are  women  in  the  town  of  Bottineau  who  take  only  a  few 
lessons  a  year.  These  and  similar  facts  account  for  the  low  average 
number  of  class  meetings  attended  weekly  by  each  student — only  7.7 
during  the  week  of  April  10-16,  as  against  averages  of  from  15.8 
to  26.1  at  other  schools  included  in  this  survey.' 

LTTTLte    DEMAND    FOB    BUSINESS    COUBSBS. 

That  there  is  no  real  demand  for  the  commercial  dpeartment 
in  this  school  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  as  President  Smith  says, 
the  only  distinctive  things  about  the  department,  as  it  exists  here, 
are   stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,   and  commercial  law, 

^See  Table  39,  p.  148. 

'  Of  the  106  students  present  that  week,  11  were  above  hUrb-school  grade,  70  In  classee 
of  high-school  grade,  28  in  classes  below  the  high  school,  and  1  was  classified  as  speclaL 
*  Bee  Table  41,  p.  151. 
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and  that,  in  April,  3  classes  in  stenography  had  a  -total  enrollment 
of  8  students,  2  classes  in  typewriting  a  total  of  12  students,  and  1 
class  in  bookkeeping  9  students. 

During  the  year  1914-15  there  were  only  10  students  in  farm 
forestry,  including  4  in  animal  husbandry,  and  only  6  in  pedagogy. 
In  April,  1916,  there  were  only  2  students  in  advanced  chemistry,  4 
in  college  English,  1  in  ancient  history,  etc.  In  no  class  above  high 
school  grade  were  there  more  than  4  or  5  students.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  for  these  students  and  much  cheaper  for  the  State 
had  those  taking  college  subjects  been  taught  in  similar  classes  at 
the  university  or  at  the  agricultural  college,  and  if  those  taking  ped- 
agogy had  gone  to  one  of  the  normal  schools. 

BUILDINGS   AND   GROUNDS. 

The  school  of  forestry  has  a  main  building  valued  at  $55,000 
and  a  greenhouse  valued  at  $3,000.  It  has  35  acres  of  land  used  for 
campus  and  nurseries,  and  a  tract  of  160  acres  recently  purchased 
to  be  used  for  the  development  of  nurseries.  The  equipment  of  the 
school  is  valued  at  $7,756.90.  The  salary  budget  for  the  year  1915-16, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  president  and  the  secretary,  is  $10,535. 
The  total  income  of  the  school  for  1914-15  was : 

Mm  tax $4,283.63 

State  warrants 1 6, 683.  76 

MisceUaneous 1,  316. 12 

Total 12, 283.  51 

This  is  hardly  enough  for  the  support  of  a  good  agricultural 
school  of  the  kind  recommended  by  the  survey  commission,  but  it 
can  be  made  to  accomplish  much  more  than  it  now  does  if  only  the 
legitimate  work  of  such  a  school  is  undertaken. 

RECOM  M  ENDATION  S. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  this  school  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  its  difficulties  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
real  demand  here  for  most  of  the  work  which  it  has  tried  to  do,  and 
to  its  attempt  to  cover  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  and  to  extend 
its  work  over  too  many  grades.  Plainly  the  school  will  find  itself 
only  when  it  abandons  all  other  purposes  and,  fitting  itself  for  it, 
undertakes  to  do  only  the  kind  of  work  recommended  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  "  Summary  of  Conclusions  and  Eec- 
ommendations.^  Doing  work  of  this  kind,  it  should  soon  have 
a  reasonably  large  attendance  from  all  the  northern  and  central 
counties  of  the  State.  The  curriculum  should  not  attempt  to  cover 
more  than  three  years  and  should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible 

1  See  recommendations  82  and  S3,  ch.  12. 
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in  practical  agricultural  subjects  and  in  home  economics.  In  this 
work  it  should  have  the  constant  advice  and  guidance  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  and  the  assistance  of  its  extension  workers  and  of 
farm  demonstration  and  county  agricultural  agents  of  all  kinds. 
Through  the  help  of  these  it  should  enrich  the  work  done  within  its 
walls  and  on  its  campus  and  farms  by  home  projects  carefully  planned 
by  the  school  and  worked  out  by  the  students  in  their  homes  and  on 
their  home  farms. 

The  sur\'ey  commission  agrees  with  Mr.  Smith,  the  president  of  this 
school  and  the  State  forester,  that  the  teaching  of  forestry  and  the 
management  of  nurseries  should  be  transferred  to  the  agricultural 
college,  which  .has  the  machinery  and  the  organization  whereby 
forestry  work  may  be  carried  on  successfully  in  the  State.  The  col- 
lege now  has  5  substations  and  22  model  farm&  The  substation  at 
Mandan  is  required  by  law  to  make  experiments  with  trees,  and  other 
substations  might  well  carry  on  similar  experiments  and  conduct 
small  nurseries.  These  nurseries  should  be  located  with  reference  to 
convenience  of  distribution.  The  fact  that  railroads  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  converge  at  Fargo  makes  this  a  convenient  distributing 
center  and  would  seem  to  make  it  advisable  to  establish  large  nurser- 
ies here.  The  college  will  in  time  have  agricultural  agents  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State  and  will  be  sending  out  field  workers  in  all 
forms  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  also  in  other  subjecta 
So  important  is  the  growing  of  trees  to  the  State  that  the  college 
might  well  consider  the  establishment  of  small  nurseries,  for  local 
distribution,  at  other  State  institutions  and  at  agricultural  high 
schools.  It  is  recommended  that  the  nurseries  already  established  at 
Bottineau  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  school  of  forestry  which  should  be 
developed  at  the  agricultural  college  for  the  service  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  should  be  quite  different  from  schools  of  forestry  in 
Montana,  Washington.  California,  Oregon,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  other  States  having  vast  forests  and  timber  industries.  In 
these  States  the  problems  of  forestry  are  largely  of  liunber  engineer- 
ing; but  in  North  Dakota  the  problems  are  of  tree  planting,  afforesta- 
tion, providing  windbreaks  for  homes  and  farms,  conserving  rainfall, 
and  providing  wood  and  timber  for  home  and  commercial  use.  In 
European  countries  this  latter  kind  of  forestry  has  received  much 
attention  and  is  in  charge  of  highly  trained  experts.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  growing  of  timber  for  manufacturing  purposes  has  begun 
to  receive  attention.^ 

The  interest  which  the  people  of  North  Dakota  are  taking  in  this 
subject  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  legislative  assembly  has  en- 

^Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uniyersity*  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  timber 
growing  la  as  much  a  proper  agricultural  Interest  as  the  growing  of  eorn  or  potatoes. 
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acted  a  law  providing  a  bounty,  under  certain  conditions,  for  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  trees. 


THE  NORTH  DAKOTA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  constitution  of  North  Dakota  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  leg- 
islative assembly  of  the  State  to  provide  for  a  scientific  school  or 
some  other  institution^  at  Wahpeton,  in  Richland  County,  and  ap- 
portioned for  the  support  of  this  school  40,000  acres  of  the  congres- 
sional grant  of  public  lands  for  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
State.  The  legislative  act  providing  for  this  school  was  approved 
March  10, 1903,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  September,  1904. 

The  first  two  years  the  school  was  held  in  rented  buildings.  In 
1905  the  trustees  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  building  and 
property  of  Red  River  Valley  University.  The  present  value  of 
buildings  is  estimated  at  $113,020.  The  present  value  of  equipment 
is  estimated  at  $25,082.25. .  The  total  income  of  the  school  for  1914^15 
was: 

MUl  tax $8,  552. 46 

Interest  and  income 18, 335.  56 

State  appropriation 5, 000.  00 

Fees 2,  392.  75 

Total 84,280.77 

The  purpose  of  the  school  as  defined  by  statute  is — 

to  furnish  such  instruction  In  the  pure  and  applle<l  sciences,  mathematics, 
lan^niages,  political  sciences,  and  history  as  is  usually  ,given  in  schools  of 
technology  below  the  junior  year,  the  chief  object  being  the  training  of  skilled 
workmen  in  the  most  practical  phases  of  applied  science. 

The  president  of  the  school  indicates  the  following  as  the  chisses 
of  students  the  school  desires  to  serve : 

1.  Students  who  are  16  years  of  age,  who  have  no  definite  educational  prepa- 
ration, and  yet  feel  the  need  of  further  vocational  or  Industrial  training?, 

2.  Students  who  have  finished  the  sixth  grade  or  more  in  the  rural  schools 
and  who,  though  bright  but  outclassed  in  age,  desire  to  prepare  for  courses  re- 
quiring eighth-grade  preparation  or  for  some  vocational  course. 

3.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  and  desire  to  take  a 
vocational  course  immediately. 

4.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  and  desire  vocational 
guidance  and  cultural  courses. 

5.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  desire  to  learn  a  trade 
or  vocation  immediately. 

6.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  desire  vocational 
training  along  with  the  higher  cultural  courses. 

7.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  college  and  desire  only  the  special 
technical  training  In  a  trade  or  vocational  course. 

«  "  Fifth.  A  Bcientiflc  school,  or  Bnch  other  educational  or  charitable  Institution  as  the 
legislative  assembly  may  prescribe." 
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The  president  sums  up  the  courses  offered  or  that  should  be 
offered  under  the  following  heads: 

Couraes. 
Agriculture 3 

Business  and  commerce 4 

Home  economics 3 

Industrial    arts 2 

Industrial    engineering 5 

Special  winter  term 6 

Teacher    training 2 

Trade '_ , 8 

Vocational  preparatcwy ' 4 

The  grade  of  students  served  by  these  courses  extends  from  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  through  the  second  college 
year,  a  range  of  eight  years. 

Of  844  graduates  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  1914-15,  219  have 
graduated  in  commercial  subjects,  84  in  domestic  science,  48  in  high- 
school  academic  courses,  22  in  junior-college  academic  courses,  and 
only  17  in  all  forms  of  engineering,  as  follows : 

Steam  engineering 6 

Mechanical  engineering 5 

Electrical  engineering 5 

Chemical  engineering 1 

In  electrical  engineering  there  has  been  only  one  graduate  in  any 
one  year.  Of  these  844  graduates,  137  were  reported  as  engaged  in 
business  and  47  in  fanning.  Only  12  are  reported  as  engaged  in  any 
mechanical  occupation  involving  applied  science,  as  follows:  Chem- 
ist, 1 ;  mechanical  engineers,  4 ;  electrical  workers,  7. 

8UAIX  CLASSES. 

As  a  result  of  the  wide  vertical  and  horizontal  spread  of  the  work 
in  this  school  the  faculty  of  21,  including  preisident  and  secretary, 
were  giving,  in  the  spring  of  1916,  92  different  courses  to  106  stu- 
dents. In  124  meetings  of  27  classes  having  less  than  5  students 
during  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916,  there  was  a  total  attendance 
of  362  students,  an  average  of  2.9  students.  Out  of  a  total  of  305 
class  meetings  that  week,  10  had  1  student,  53  had  2  students,  5  had 
3  students,  36  had  4  students,  and  25  had  5  students ;  68.2  per  cent  of 
the  class  meetings  were  attended  by  less  than  10  students.  Among 
the  small  classes  were  4  classes  in  German,  with  8,  2,  2,  and  4  stu- 
dents, respectively;  a  class  in  Latin,  with  2  students;  3  classes  in 
shorthand,  with  4,  2,  and  2  students,  respectively ;  a  class  in  dietetics, 
with  1  student ;  a  class  in  textiles,  with  1  student ;  a  class  in  mecha- 
nism, with  2  students ;  and  a  class  in  education,  with  8  students. 
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Of  every  $100  expended  for  instruction  during  that  week,  $34.10 
was  for  classes  of  less  than  6  students  and  $68.20  for  classes  of  less 
than  10  students. 

The  attendance  for  1914-15  was: 

Fan   term 153 

Winter  term 236 

Spring  term 155 

Summer  term 100 

The  average  for  the  three  regular  terms  was  180.'  Of  the  370  dif- 
ferent students  enrolled,  107  students  entered  with  15  or  more  units 
of  preparation,  268  with  less  than  15  units.  Of  the  107  students 
entering  with  15  or  more  units,  only  78  were  from  North  Dakota. 
If  these  had  been  cared  for  at  the  university  and  the  agricultural 
college,  they  would  have  added  very  little  to  the  burden  of  teaching 
in  either  institution. 

SOUBCE    OF    ATTENDANCE. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  School  of  Science  in  the  edu- 
cational system  of  North  Dakota  and  of  the  work  it  should  under- 
take to  do,  it  should  be  remembered  that  of  the  total  attendance  (in 
1914-15)  something  more  than  35  per  cent  were  "from  other  States 
than  North  Dakota,  something  more  than  51  per  cent  from  Richland 
County,  and  something  less  than  14  per  cent  from  other  North  Da- 
kota counties ;  that  the  school  is  located  within  easy  reach  by  rail  of 
the  agricultural  college,  the  university,  and  the  normal  schools  at 
Mayville,  Valley  City,  and  Ellendale;  and  that,  although  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  is  a  rich 'farming  section,  it  is  also  the  section  having 
the  largest  per  cent  of  urban  population.     (See  Figure  19.) 

KECOMMENDATION8. 

The  survey  commission  believes  that  the  school  may  find  its  great- 
est usefulness  as  a  high-class  industrial  school,  or  school  of  mechan- 
ical trades,  with  such  courses  in  agriculture  as  may  seem  advisable, 
but  giving  at  present  no  work  of  college  grade.  It  should  give 
special  attention  to  industrial  subjects  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  include  also  commercial  subjects,  such  as  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  but  it  should  avoid  becoming  a  local  ele- 
mentary or  high  school.  The  commission  recommends  elsewhere 
that  the  State  board  of  regents  establish  at  Bottineau  a  six  months' 
school  especially  adapted  to  needs  of  boys  preparing  to  become 
farmers,  and  a  four  and  one-half  or  five  months'  summer  school 
especially  suitable  for  girls  wishing  to  study  home  economics  and 
allied  subjects,  both  the  winter  and  summer  schools,  however,  being 
open  to  both  boys  and  girls.    If  the  experiment  at  Bottineau  proves 
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successful,  a  similar  plan  might  also  be  tried  at  Wahpeton,  which  ia 
already  fairly  well  equipped  for  the  conduct  of  courses  similar  to 
the  courses  below  college  grade  offered  at  the  agricultural  college. 

As  already  stated,  with  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth  of 
the  State  and  of  attendance  of  students  at  the  university  and  agri- 
cultural college,  it  may  be  well  for  the  school  at  Wahpeton  to  become 

Wahp*ton< 


FiODBB  19. — Distribution  of  resident  studentB  enrolled  in  the  North  Dakota  State  School 
of  Science  at  Wahpeton,  ezclusiye  of  summer  session,  1914-16.     See  Table  31,  p.  136. 


The  figures  above  the  county  name  In  each  case  give  the  population  in  1910.  At  that 
date  the  population  of  Golden  Valley  County  (later  subdivided  into  Golden  ya1Iey» 
Bluings,  and  Slope  Counties)  was  10,186 ;  and  the  population  of  Morton  County  (later 
subdivided  into  Morton  and  Sioux  Counties)   was  25^289. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science  at  Wahpeton. 

This  institution  drew  238  students  from  16  of  the  52  counties  in  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  79.8  per  cent  came  from  Richland  County)  and  132  from  without  the  State; 
total,  370. 

Only  1  county,  outside  of  Richland  County,  sent  more  than  7  students  to  Wahpeton ; 
Minnesota  sent  105  and  South  Dakota  sent  11. 

a  junior  college  of  science  and  technology,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
the  commission  that  there  is  at  present  any  demand  for  a  separate 
school  of  science  or  of  technology  of  junior  college  grade. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION. 


Chapter  156,  laws  of  1909,  assigns  to  the  public  library  commission 
the  following  duties : 

1.  To  administer  the  educational  reference  library. 

2.  To  administer  the  traveling  libraries. 

It  shaU  take  over  and  add  to  the  educational  reference  library  and  the  sys- 
tem of  traveling  Ubrarles,  and  shall  continue  the  same,  and,  as  its  funds  permit, 
shall  increase  the  number  and  usefulness  of  the  libraries.  Any  city,  town, 
viUage,  school  district,  or  community  within  the  State  of  North  Dakota  may 
borrow  books  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  library  commission. 
The  conmiission  shall  catalogue  and  otherwise  prepare  said  books  for  circulation 
and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  according  to  which  the  business  of  the 
commission  shall  be  done;  and  also  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  insure 
the  care,  preservation,  and  safe  return  of  all  books  loaned. 

3.  To  establish  and  administer  a  legislative  reference  bureau. 

The  State  library  commission  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  its  duty 
to  establish  a  legislative  reference  bureau  for  the  information  and  assistance 
of  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  work  of  legislation.  The 
legislation  of  other  States  and  information  upon  legal  and  economic  questions 
shall  be  classified  and  catalogued  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  same  easy 
of  access  to  members,  thereby  enabling  them  better  to  prepare  for  their  work. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislative  librarian  to  assist  in  every  way  iwssible 
the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  obtaining  information  and  in  the 
preparation-  of  bills. 

4.  To  give  advice  In  regard  to  the  organization,  maintenance,  and  administration 

of  libraries. 

The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  or  the  trustees  of  any 
village,  town,  or  community  entitled  to  borrow  books  from  said  traveling 
libraries  may,  without  charge,  ask  and  receive  advice  and  instruction  from 
said  library  commission  upon  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  organization,  main- 
tenance, or  administration  of  the  libraries. 

5.  To  aid  in  the  formation  of  new  libraries  and  the  Improvement  of  those  already 

In  existence. 

And  said  commission  shall,  as  far  as  i)ossible,  promote  and  assist  by  counsel 
and  encouragement  the  formation  of  libraries  where  none  exist,  and  the 
commission  may  also  send  its  members  to  aid  in  organizing  new  libraries  or 
improving  those  already  established. 

6.  To  collect  8tatiRtic»  of  the  free  public  libraries  of  the   State  and  to   report 

its  own  activities. 

The  State  library  commission  shall  keep  statistics  of  the  free  public  libraries 
of  North  Dakota  and  a  record  of  the  work  done  and  books  loaned  by  said  com- 
mission, and  shall  make  a  full  report  to  each  general  session  of  the  legislature 
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of  all  expend  It  lyres  by  the  commission,  and  of  such  statistics  and  records  as 
shall  show  the  work  done  by  the  commission  and  the  use  made  of  the  travelini^ 
libraries  and  ail  other  matters  which  they  deem  expedient  for  the  information 
of  the  legislature. 

These  duties  now  devolve  upon  the  board  of  regents,  but  they  are 
discussed  here  as  belonging  to  the  library  commission. 

ORQANIZATION. 

The  commission  has  organized  its  work  under  the  following  divi- 
sions : 

1.  Educational  reference  department. 

2.  Traveling  library  system. 

3.  Legislative  reference  bureau. 

4.  Field  work. 

There  are  department  heads  for  divisions  2  and  3.  The  secretary 
and  director  has  immediate  charge  of  divisions  1  and  4.  The  office 
of  the  commission  is  in  the  capitol  at  Bismarck.  It  appears  that  the 
secretary  and  director  and  the  two  heads  of  departments  have  the 
assistance  of  only  one  stenographer  and  one  clerk,  and  that  for  lack 
of  more  assistance  all  the  work  of  the  commission  is  impeded.  It 
also  appears  that  the  efficiency  of  the  legislative  reference  bureau 
has  been  impaired  because  Q'f  lack  of  funds  for  printing  bulletins  on 
subjects  of  legislative  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  their 
representatives;  that  only  slight  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
educational  reference  library  and  the  traveling  libraries  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  the  field  work  has  been  much  less  extensive 
and  helpful  than  it  might  have  been.  Evidently  there  is  need  for 
considerable  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  all  this  library  com- 
mission work  if  it  is  to  accomplish  for  the  State  what  was  origi- 
nally intended  and  meet  fully  the  ever-larger  demands  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  a  constantly  growing  interest  in  all  phases 
of  the  w^ork. 

The  librarian  of  the  legislative  reference  bureau  reports  that,  in 
compliance  with  law,  he  has  collected  and  compiled  the  laws  of  other 
States  and  information  concerning  questions  of  economic  and  legis- 
lative interest,  has  made  files  of  bills  introduced  in  the  Liegislative 
Assembly  of  North  Dakota,  and  assisted  legislators  and  legislative 
committees  in  drafting  bills.  The  bureau  now  has  a  collection  of 
15,000  or  more  clippings  arranged  for  the  use  of  legislators.  When 
the  legislature  is  not  in  session,  articles  from  the  collections  of  this 
bureau  are  sent  by  the  educational  reference  department  to  those  who 
request  them.  The  survey  commission  has  made  no  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  bureau,  and  has  no  recommendations  to  make  in  regard 
to  its  work,  except  that  the  librarian  should  be  given  sufficient  assist- 
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anoe  to  enable  him  to  bring  and  keep  up  to  date  the  work  both  of 
compiling  and  digesting  laws  and  of  cataloguing  and  indexing  the 
collections,  and  that  sufficient  funds  should  be  available  to  enable  him 
to  print  necessary  bulletins  for  the  information  of  the  people  on 
questions  of  legislative  interests 

The  work  of  the  educational  reference  division,  formerly  done  by 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  consists  of  correspondence 
with  individuals,  principally  club  women  and  teachers  and  pupils 
in  the  schools.  It  is  especially  helpful  to  rural  homes  and  small  com- 
munities without  libraries.  The  reference  library  has  something  less 
than  4,000  volumes  and  about  15,000  mounted  clippings  from  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  It  also  uses  the  clippings  of  the  legislative 
reference  bureau  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session. 

The  traveling  libraries,  also  especially  helpful  to  rural  com- 
munities, villages,  and  small  towns,  are  of  four  kinds : 

Community  coUectlons. 

School  coUections. 

SmaU  school  collections  for  grades  below  the  sixth. 

Farmers'  libraries,  consisting  of  technical  books  on  agriculture. 

Six  sets  of  these  last  are  reported.  Of  all  these  kinds  of  collections 
the  traveling  library  system  has  between  300  and  400  sets.  An  in- 
spection of  the  library  map,  page  126,  shows  that  the  traveling 
libraries  reach  all  parts  of  the  State,  but,  unfortunately,  the  number 
of  these  libraries  is  so  small  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the 
communities  of  the  State  can  be  served  in  any  one  year.  Five  or 
ten  times  as  many  could  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

The  field  work  is  supervision  of  all  libraries  in  North  Dakota  and 
promotion  of  its  library  interests  within  and  without  the  State.  It 
includes  fostering  of  library  spirit,  organization  of  new  libraries, 
advice  on  technical  and  administrative  problems,  planning  new 
buildings,  selection  of  books  and  librarians,  and  instruction  in 
library  methods.  There  is  a  great  heed  of  field  work  among  public 
libraries  not  able  to  employ  trained  librarians,  in  communities  wish- 
ing to  organize  public  libraries,  and  especially  in  school  libraries. 
In  an  agricultural  State  destined  to  undergo  the  rural  development 
fast  coming  to  North  Dakota,  but  still  only  sparsely  settled,  the  furnish- 
ing of  library  facilities  must  long  remain,  in  some  communities,  at 
least,  with  the  school  library,  which  also  supplies  community  needs. 
TVTiether  known  as  the  school  or  township  or  county  library,  some 
agency  must  see  that  money  is  wisely  spent  in  purchasing  books, 
that  the  books  when  purchased  are  arranged  and  cared  for  so  that 
their  contents  are  easily  available  at  the  time  needed,  and  that  a 
uniform  system  is  used,  so  that  teachers  and  pupils  from  any  school 
in  the  State  will  at  once  feel  at  home  in  any  public  library  in  the 
State.    This  work  is  a  special  province  of  the  library  commission. 
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The  library  in  charge  of  the  library  commission  not  only  ministers 
to  the  communities  having  no  public  libraries,  but  it  supplements  in 
an  important  way  all  the  local  public  libraries  of  the  State.  With 
siifficient  means  to  purchase  some  classes  of  books  in  sets  of  a  half 
dozen  or  more,  it  might  render  great  sendee  in  this  last  way. 

INSTITUTION  LIBRARIES. 

It  seems  that  the  libraries  of  the  university,  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, and  the  normal  schools  loan  their  books,  to  some  extent,  beyond 
their  walls,  as  they  should  if  they  have  the  machinery  for  it.  But 
the  survey  commission  can  see  no  danger  of  duplication  or  conflict 
of  interests  between  these  institutions  and  the  library  commission, 
so  long  as  the  libraries  of  the  educational  institutions  resist  aU 
temptation  to  become  circulating  libraries,  or  to  spend  their  incomes 
for  books  to  be  used  only,  or  chiefly,  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  the 
library  commission  might  well  arrange  with  these  libraries  to  sup- 
plement the  service  of  its  educational  reference  library  and  refer  to 
them  requests  for  books  not  in  this  collection.  These  libraries, 
however,  should  avoid  all  effort  to  cover  the  general  field  of  the 
library  commission.  They  will  need,  no  doubt,  to  use  i^ll  their  money 
and  efforts  in  perfecting  themselves  for  the  immediate  service  of 
the  institutions  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Service  beyond  their 
walls  should  be  only  secondary,  and  to  a  large  extent  only  supple- 
mentary, to  the  service  of  the  library  commission.  In  this  sec- 
ondary and  supplementary  service,  each  institutional  library  should 
have  its  own  definite  field. 

The  university  library  should  be  able  to  furnish  to  those  who  need 
them  special  and  technical  books  upon  subjects  covered  by  the  uni- 
versity curricula.  The  agricultural  college  should  perform  a  similar 
service  for  students  interested  in  special  agricultural  and  other 
problems  related  to  the  work  of  that  institution.  The  libraries  of 
the  normal  schools  should  be  rich  in  educational  literature,  dealing 
especially  with  the  problems  of  elementary  education^  and  these 
should  be  available  both  for  teachers  and  for  the  people  of  the  State 
interested  in  such  problems. 

The  number  of  large  libraries  in  North  Dakota  and  the  con- 
sequent demand  for  highly  trained  librarians  are  not  now,  nor  ^ill 
they  be  for  some  time,  sufficiently  large  to  justify  extensive  courses 
in  library  work  at  more  than  one  institution,  but  there  is  need  for 
instruction  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  library  work  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  smaller 
libraries,  and  especially  for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  are 
responsible  for  the  selection  and  care  of  books  in  the  school  libraries. 
Such  instruction  should  be  provided  at  the  university  and  normal 
schools,  and  especially  in  the  summer  sessions  of  tliese  schools.    That 
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there  may  be  uniformity  in  this  instruction,  and  therefore  in  library 
practice  throughout  the  State,  courses  in  library  work  should  be 
planned  by  the  secretary  and  director  of  the  library  commission,  and 
the  work  inspected  by  her  from  time  to  time.  She  might  also  arrange 
for  apprentice  instruction  at  some  of  the  larger  libraries.  The  com- 
mission should  have  in  its  employ  an  organizer  who  should  give  most 
of  her  time  to  visiting  schools  and  small  libraries  to  give  the  prac-* 
tical  help  for  which  there  are  constant  demands.  When  school 
boards  understand  more  fully  how  important  it  is  for  teachers  to 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  care  and  use  of  books  to  make  the 
small  school  libraries  most  useful,  and  when  they  realize  that  money 
paid  for  books  is  practically  thrown  away  unless  the  information 
contained  in  these  books  can  be  made  available  when  needed,  the 
demands  for  library  instruction  and  for  the  help  that  such  an 
organizer  could  give  will  be  much  greater  than  they  are  now. 

LOCAL  LIBRARIES. 

The  very  liberal  laws  in  North  Dakota  in  regard  to  city,  village, 
township,  and  school  libraries  show  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  books  and  of  the  habit  of  reading. 

City  councils  and  boards  of  villages  and  townships  containing 
more  than  400  inhabitants  have  the  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and,  when  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  a  general  election,  may  levy  annually  and  cause  to  be 
collected  taxes  not  exceeding  4  mills  on  the  dollar  for  their  support. 
In  any  city  in  which  the  sum  of  $400  or  more  has  been  donated  for 
the  benefit  of  a  public  library  the  council  may  appropriate  to  such 
library  as  much  as  $200  from  the  general  fund  without  the  authority 
of  a  vote.  In  like  maimer  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  village  or  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  a  township  of  not  less  than  400  inhabitants 
in  each  case  may  appropriate  $100  from  the  general  fund  of  the  vil- 
lage or  township  for  the  use  of  a  public  library  when  the  sum  of 
$150  or  more  has  been  properly  donated  for  the  benefit  of  such 
library. 

Section  1176  of  the  school  laws  requires  the  district  school  board  to — 

appropriate  and  expend  each  year  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $25  for 
each  school  of  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  library,  to  be  selected  by 
the  school  board  and  the  trustees  from  any  list  of  books  authorized  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  county  super- 
intendent for  that  purpose  ♦  ♦  ♦  provided  *  *  *  that  when  a  school 
board  of  a  common  school  has  purchased  and  has  in  their  library  200  books  as 
aforeprovided  that  the  school  board  having  such  school  under  their  supervision 
shall  be  obliged  to  expend  not  less  than  $5  annually  until  such  library  shall 
contain,  In  good  condition,  300  volumes,  after  which  said  school  board  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  purchase  so  as  to  increase  the  number,  but  shall  keep  the 
books  in  good  condition  and  replace  annually  as  many  books  as  may  become 
lost  or  destroyed. 
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The  large  proportion  of  rural  population  in  this  State  makes  these 
laws  in  regard  to  village,  township,  and  school  libraries  all  the  more 
desirable  and  beneficial,  but  the  needs  of  the  people  for  books  and 
magazines  can  never  be  fully  supplied  by  these  small  libraries,  evetn 
when  supplemented  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by  the  traveling 
libraries  of  the  library  commission  and  by  the  circulation  of  books 
from  the  educational  reference  library.  They  are  too  small  to 
supply  more  than  the  most  elementary  needs  of  the  ccnnmunity. 
Though  each  of  the  100  schools  of  a  county  might  have  its  300 
volumes,  making  a  total  of  30,000  volumes  in  the  school  libraries  of 
the  county,  and  though  these  might  be  supplemented  by  a  dozen  or 
more  small  village  and  township  libraries,  still  there  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  people  of  any  one  community  only  a  very 
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Fio.  20. — Distribution  of  traveling  library  stations  (Sta.),  trayeling  libraries  (Lib.)*  and 
public  libraries  (P.  L.)  In  North  Dakota,  by  counties,  1914. 


limited  number  and  variety  of  books.  To  meet  fully  the  needs  of 
the  people  will  require  libraries  larger  than  can  be  maintained  by 
the  small  units  of  school  district,  village,  and  township.  It  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  county  and  State.  In  bringing  about  this 
the  library  commission  should  find  its  greatest  opportunity  for 
usefulness. 

The  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Library 
Commission  (1912-1914)  gives  only  9  public  libraries  having  3,000 
or  more  volumes  on  July  1,  1914,  and  only  28  having  less  than  3,000 
volumes  on  the  same  date,  a  total  of  37  public  libraries  of  all  sizes  in 
the  State.  The  9  libraries  having  3,000  or  more  volumes  each  had  a 
total  of  less  than  50,000  volumes  and  a  total  income  of  less  than 
$30,000.    The  9  towns  which  they  serve  had  a  population  of  less  than 
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60,000  in  1910,  probably  less  than  75,000  in  1914.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  education  in  1916  reported  8  libraries  in  this  State  having 
more  than  4,000  volumes  each.  These  8  reported  a  total  of  less 
than  50,000  volumes,  a  total  income  of  less  than  $30,000,  and  less 
than  $4,000  expended  for  books  within  the  year.  In  1916  there  were 
only  4  libraries  having  as  many  as  5,000  volumes,  and  these  served 
a  total  of  not  more  than  50,000  of  the  700,000  (estimated)  people 
of  the  State.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  State  have 
easy  access  to  any  adequate  oollection  of  books.  (See  Table  25  and 
fig.  20.) 

Table  25. — North  Dakota  public  libraries,  1916, 


Location. 


l>eTiIsI>ake.. 

Fargo 

Omnd  Forks. 
Janmtown^.. 
Mlnot 


Valley  City. 
WflUstan. . . 


Totel. 


Name. 


Carnegie  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

do 

Free  Public  Library  (1 

station). 
Carnefi^e  Public  Itibrary . 
James  Memorial  Library 


Librarian. 


Dorottiy  Dodge... 
Helen  F.  Carleton. 
Wtunie  Bttcklin... 

Adah  I>urand 

Alice  M.  Paddock, 
liargaret  Gteene.. 


Lillian  E.  Cook 

Bessie  R.  Baldwin. . , 


Number 

of 
volumes. 


4,253 
4,207 
9,825 
10,000 
6,500 
6,000 

4,652 
4.192 


49,629 


Acces- 
sions. 


Income. 


392 
509 
1,232 
631 
321 
870 

617 
807 


91,918 
1,721 
5,833 
4,000 
2,147 
4,500 

2,666 
8,849 


4,879 


26,684 


Book 

expend!- 

tuies. 


S228 
375 
579 

656 
261 

785 

696 
402 


3,982 


lAt  Bowman,  N.  Dak.,  a  new  public  library  building  was  opened  in  January,  1916. 

COUNTY  LIBRARIES. 

The  taxable  property  of  small  towns,  villages,  townships,  and 
rural  school  districts  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  support  good 
public  libraries  alone.  The  public  libraries  owned  and  controlled  by 
cities  and  towns  seldom  reach  the  people  of  these  smaller  communi- 
ties. The  only  help  for  all  is  in  the  county  library,  supported  by 
taxes  levied  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  county,  managed  by 
a  trained  librarian,  having  branches  in  all  the  more  important  towns 
and  villages  of  the  county,  and  using  the  schools  as  distributing 
centers.  Cooperation  of  smaller  units  through  the  larger  units  of 
which  they  are  parts  is  as  necessary  for  the  best  results  in  this  as  it 
is  in  all  other  matters  of  public  welfare.  That  no  county,  however 
poor,  may  be  without  the  means  of  supporting  such  a  library,  there 
should  be  State  aid  for  public  libraries  just  as  there  is  for  public 
schools.  The  people  of  no  community  should,  through  lack  of  means 
in  that  community,  be  deprived  of  free  access  to  all  the  books  of 
which  they  can  make  good  use. 

The  survey  commission  recommends  that  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  State  be  requested  to  make  legal  provision  whereby  counties 
may  establish  and  maintain  libraries  to  be  administered  and  used  as 
here  suggested.  It  believes  that  this  provision  should  contain  some 
form  of  State  aid  for  the  support  of  these  county  libraries. 
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Under  such  provision  the  libraries  already  established  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  might  be  transformed  immediately 
into  county  libraries  with  larger  support  than  the  municipalities 
alone  are  able  to  give  them.  This  would  not  only  extend  the  privi- 
leges of  the  libraries  to  all  the  people  of  the  county,  but  would  enhance 
the  value  of  them  to  the  municipalities  themselves.  Libraries  would 
then  no  doubt  be  established  in  other  counties,  beginning  with  the 
most  populous  and  most  wealthy  and  extending  to  the  less  populous 
and  less  wealthy  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  induced  to  assume  the 
burden  of  their  support.  At  present  approximately  one-third  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  have  a  population  of  more  than  15,000,  and 
more  than  one-half  have  a  population  of  more  than  10,000.  It  should 
not  be  difficult  for  any  of  these  counties  to  provide  the  funds  for  a 
building,  books,  and  their  proper  care  and  administration  for  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes.  A  library  of  this  number  of  carefully 
selected  books  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  any  county  in  the  State, 
and  especially  if  many  of  the  most  popular  books  were  owned  in 
sets  of  from  three  to  six  and  i^  all  the  county  libraries  were  supple- 
mented by  the  educational  reference  library  enlarged  for  this  purpose. 
For  this  supplementary  work  this  reference  library  should  have 
many  books  on  special  subjects  which  might  be  called  for  sometimes, 
but  not  frequently,  in  any  county  library,  and  which  could  be  sent 
to  county  libraries  or  to  individual  readers  on  request.  Books  of  this 
kind  the  educational  reference  library  should  have  in  sets  of  from 
three  to  five.  By  this  means  the  county  libraries  would  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  many  costly  books. 

The  county  library  should  be  located  at  the  county  seat,  where  the 
roads  converge — ^trolley  lines  sometimes,  railroads  frequently,  country 
roads  always — and  to  which  the  people  come  to  transact  their  legal 
business  and  for  other  purposes.  The  libraries  should  be  housed  in 
suitable  buildings  of  a  good  and  attractive  style  of  architecture  as 
soon  as  means  can  be  had  for  this,  but  the  cost  of  buildings  should  not 
be  permitted  to  deter  counties  from  establishing  and  maintaining 
libraries,  temporary  quarters  for  which  might"  usually  be  found  in 
the  county  courthouse  or  elsewhere  at  little  expense.  Books,  and 
proper  care  in  their  circulation,  are  more  important  than  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  are  housed.  In  most  counties,  no  doubt,  money 
could  be  had  for  buildings  without  the  necessity  of  taxing  the  people 
for  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that  might  come  to  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  from  such  a  system  of  libraries.  It  would  increase 
in  large  measure  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  State's  system  of 
public  education.  It  would  be  especially  helpful  to  those,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who  live  in  the  open  country 
and  in  villages  and  small  towns,  and  most  helpful  of  all  to  those  liv- 
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ing  in  remote,  isolated  farm  homes.  For  many  reasons  these  people 
have  more  time  for  reading  than  city  people  have.  On  Sundays,  on 
rainy  and  snowy  days  when  little  or  no  work  can  be  done  outdoors, 
and  on  long  winter  evenings — very  long  in  this  northern  latitude — 
much  time  for  reading  can  be  found  by  children  and  older  people 
alike,  and  it  comes  in  larger  sections  and  with  fewer  interruptions 
than  time  for  reading  comes  to  those  who  live  amid  the  distractions 
of  city  Uf  e.  It  is  also  true  that  country  people  will  read,  when  they 
have  opportunity,  the  best  books  with  appreciation  and  profit.  They 
read  less  for  time-killing  and  mere  entertainment  and  more  for  in- 
formation and  inspiration.  Their  close  and  familiar  contact  with 
nature  and  the  simple  fundamental  things  of  life  gives  them  more 
power  of  interpretation  of  the  great  literature  of  nature  and  life 
than  city-bred  people  are  likely  to  have.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  their  opportunities  for  education  in  the  schools  and 
through  lectures,  plays,  art  galleries,  museums,  and  other  similar 
agencies  being  more  limited  than  are  those  of  the  people  of  the  cities, 
these  country  people  have,  therefore,  the  greater  need  of  the  services 
which  only  such  a  system  of  libraries  as  is  here  recommended  can 
give. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  libraries  when  once  established  will  not 
be  large.  The  total  cost  for  all  the  counties  would  probably  not 
exceed  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  expenditures  for  public 
schools. 
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Chapter  X. 

STATISTICAL  COMPARISONS. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  work  of  the  several  institntions, 
with  the  view  to  elimination  of  any  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  that  might  be  found  to  exist,  wais  emphasized  in  the  outline 
of  duties  of  the  board  of  regents  formulated  by  the  legislature. 
To  assist  in  an  understanding  of  the  problem,  the  tables  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  have  been  prepared.  Since  unnecessary  duplication 
of  work  of  college  grade  is  presumably  more  expensive  than  is  the 
case  with  courses  of  lower  grade,  and  since  normal  schools  and 
high  schools  are  necessarily  sectional  or  local  schools  of  practically 
the  same  character  and  for  the  same  purpose,  respectively,  special 
attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  conditions  in  th(3  university  and  the 
agricultural  college. 

BMPLOYEBS  AT  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEQB. 

Table  26  presents  a  condensed  summary  of  the  employees  for 
1915-16  at  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college.  With 
approximately  the  same  number  of  resident  students  at  each  insti- 
tution (see  Table  28  for  figures  for  1914:-15) : 

(1)  The  university  makes  use  of  an  instructional  staff  nearly 
60  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  agricultural  college  (82  and  52, 
respectively).  This  difference  may  be  explained  partially  by  the 
fact  that  the  university  has  a  larger  number  of  students  in  con- 
tinuous residence  than  the  agricultural  college,  approximately  half 
of  the  resident  student  population  at  the  latter  institution  being 
reported  in  special  short-term  classea 

(2)  The  number  of  employees  classed  as  administrative  and  execu- 
tive is  more  than  twice  as  large  at  the  a.gricultural  college  as  at 
the  university  (13  and  6,  respectively). 

(3)  The  university  employs  twice  as  many  engineers,  janitors, 
and  laborers  as  the  agricultural  college  (22  and  11,  respectively). 

(4)  Exclusive  of  those  employed  for  the  correspondence,  exten- 
sion, and  research  divisions,  and  for  the  summer  session,  the 
university  staff  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
agricultural  college  (189  and  91,  respectively). 
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A  farther  analysis  of  the  employees  at  the  two  institutions  is 
given  in  Table  27.  Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  following 
points: 

(1)  With  an  enrollment  of  fewer  than  100  students  in  engineering, 
the  miiyersity  maintains  an  instructional  staff  in  this  division  of 
17,  including  2  deans. 

(2)  With  a  total  instructional  staff  of  52,  the  agricultural  college 
has  only  5  assigned  to  agriculture,  while  9  are  assigned  to  engineer- 
ing and  12  to  general  science.  The  number  of  instructors  assigned 
to  general  science  as  compared  with  the  number  assigned  to  agri- 
culture, which  may  properly  be  assumed  to  be  the  important  depart- 
ment of  the  college,  seems  to  the  survey  commission  to  be  entirely 
out  of  due  proportion. 


Tabus  26. — Employees  at  university  and  agricultural  college,  1915-16, 

SUMMARY. 


InstmcttanAl  stafli 

Corraspondenoe,  eztensloii,  reseaioh . . 

Administrative,  ezecatlye 

Clerks,  Ubrailiuis 

Bng^jBeerSy  Jaxdtors,  laboverB. 

Commons  employees 

Total 

Deduct  those  counted  more  than  onoe 

NettotaL 

Sommer  sesdon 

Onnd  total 


Uni- 
versity. 


82 
7 
6 
15 
22 
16 


148 
2 


146 
22 


168 


Agri- 
cultuial 
oollegB. 


52 
60 
13 
18 
U 
8 


162 
11 


161 
11 


162 


STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  AT  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 

Table  28  presents  a  summary  of  the  students  enrolled  for  the  year 
1914-15  at  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college,  classified  ac- 
cording to  departments.    Attention  is  called  to  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  numbers  of  students  reported  as  entering  with  16  high- 
school  units  of  credit,  line  2  of  the  table,  is  somewhat  misleading, 
since  a  large  number  of  those  who  entered  the  university  with  less 
than  15  credits  were  admitted  with  14^  units,  and  none  with  less 
than  14  units,  and  at  the  agricultural  college  a  considerable  number 
of  students  were  admitted  to  the  special  short  courses  without 
reference  to  scholastic  attainments. 

(2)  Approximately  one-half  of  the  total  enrollment  at  the  uni- 
versity consists  of  regular-term  studefits  of  college  grade  (675  out  of 
1,241),  whereas  the  proportion  of  such  students  at  the  agricultural 
college  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  (819  out  of  1,171). 
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(3)  Two  college  departments  at  the  university  and  seven  at  the 
agricultural  college  registered  fewer  than  10  students  each. 

Table  27. — Employees  at  univerHty  and  agricultural  coUege,  1915-16. 


I.  Total,  exclusive  of  names  repeated 

II.  Instructional  staff  (total,  exduslve  of 
summer  session  and  names  repeated). 
(A)  The  ooUeges  (total,  exclioive  of 
names  repeated) 


(3 
15 


ture. 


ames  repeal 
AKricultur 

Biology.  - . 
Chenustry 


Vnirenltj  of  North  Dakota. 


I 


168 
82 
72 


Edocation 
igineerli: 
fa)  Arcfaitectore 


I 


3 

5 

4 
17 


Bngineering  (total) 
)  Archft 
6)(^emJcal '    2 


Civn. 
Electrical. 


S5 

e)  Mechanical '    0 

'/)  Mining 


(6)  Home  economics 

Law 

Liheral  arts,  general 

scienoe 

(•}  Medldne 

riO)  Military  scienoe 

[11)  Pharmacy 


fl2)  Physical  trainins 

(13)  Veterinary  medfeine  and 


sureery 

fB)  Hi^-school  department. 


Not  assigned  to  spedfle  depart- 

_  ments 

ni.  Bmnmer  session 

rv.  Correspondence  division 

V.  Extension  division 

VI  Experiment  station,  research 

vn.  Admixystrative,  executive 

Vni.  8tenographerS|ClerlEs,Ubrarians,etc.. 
IX.  Engineers,  Janitors,  laborers  (not 

including  students) 

X.  Common  employees  (not  including 

students) 

XI.  Counted  more  than  once 


7 
3 
6 

34 
5 


9 

1 

22 

1 

1 

5 

•6 

15 

22 

10 
2 


7 


1 
2 


21 
21 


1 
1 
2 

4 


5 
5 


»1 
1 


1 
1 


»2 


1 
1 


12 

1  • 


4 
1 


,1. 


»1 


I 


U 
16 


28 
16 


1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
1 
1 


7 
1 


2 

"s 

I 

■  i'l 


11 

10 


3 


2 
1 

2 

5 
1 


«3 
2 


8 


I        I 


North  Dakota  Agiicultanl 
College. 


I 


1«2 

62 

49 
6 
5 
6 
1 
9 
1 


1 
2 
6 


12 


1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

2 
11 


4 

1 
1 
1 


21 
789 
•13 

18 

11 

8 
11 


f 


£ 


20 

20 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


<i 


-I 


2 
1 

1 


12 

11 
1 
1 


I 


2 
1 


12 
U 

"i" 

1 


4 
1 


3 


• 


1  Repeated  in  chemistry. 

'Repeated  in  mining. 

>  One  repeated  in  liberal  arts. 

*  Two  repeated  in  station  and  reseanb. 


*  Repeated  as  assistant  professor  in  liberal  arts. 

*  One  repeated  as  professor. 

*  Nine  repeated  elsewhere. 

*  Vwo  repeated  elaewbere. 
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Table  28. — Summary  of  students  at  university  and  agricultural  college, 

1914-15. 

[Aooordlng  to  figures  y«rifled  by  the  registrars'  offioes.] 


I.  Grand  total  (excluding  duplicates) 

(1)  Entered  with  15  or  more  high  school  units. 

H.  Oiaduate  students 

Students  In  the  colleges  (total) 

1)  Agriculture 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Educatlan 

Bngineering  ( total^ 

a)  Architectural 

Architecture 

Chemical 

Civil 

[e)  Eleotrical , 

Mechanical 

Mining 

Engineering,  freshmen  (unclassifled). 

Home  economics 

Lew 

Liberal  arts  or  general  sdenoe 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

,    ,  Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 

rv.  Students  in  subooUedate  courses  (total) 

(1)  Industrial andspedalCtotiu) 

'a)  DrafUng  and  building  (23  weeks) . . . . 

ft)  Farm  husbandry 

Power  machinery 

Home  making 

e)  Pharmacy 

(3)  Winter  short  courses  (total) 

a)  Agriculture 

ft)  En^eering 

e)  Domestic  sdenoe 


(3)  High  school. 


lents  in  summer  session  (total) 

(1)  Teachers  summer  school 

*3)  Engineering  summer  school 

(3)  Cass-Ransom  Counties  summer  school. 

VI.  Students  in  correspondence  courses 

VII.  Names  counted  more  than  once 


UnlTer- 
dty. 


1,341 
663 

7 
676 


102 
83 


17 

11 

6 

9 

40 


92 

370 

59 


315 


Agrioul- 

turalool* 

lege. 


107 
336 


1,171 
304 


319 

06 

1 

4 

7 

36 
7 
6 
3 
7 


16 


74 


37 


15 
14 

056 

343 
6 

118 
76 
26 
17 

276 
GO 

204 
22 

138 

258 
36 
75 

147 


62 


Table  29  presents  an  analysis  of  the  student  registration  at  the 
two  institutions,  exclusive  of  summer  session,  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion being  exhibited  in  figure  21.  Approximately  three- fourths  of 
the  regular  year's  work  at  the  university  is  thus  shown  to  be  of  col- 
lege grade,  compared  with  less  than  one-third  at  the  agricultural 
college.  Engineering  constitutes  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
at  the  university  and  less  than  4  per  cent  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. Work  in  agriculture  of  college  grade  involves  only  10.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  registration  at  the  agricultural  college. 

The  analysis  is  carried  still  further  in  Table  30,  in  which  only 
students  of  college  grade,  exclusive  of  summer  session,  are  con- 
sidered ;  see  also  figure  22.  The  department  of  liberal  arts,  with  41.3 
per  cent  of  the  college  students,  is  the  core  of  the  university,  with 
the  other  departments  in  what  seem  to  be  reasonable  proportions^ 
while  at  the  agricultural  college,  agriculture  constitutes  only  about 
one-third  (33.6  per  cent)  of  the  whole.    Engineering  occupies  about 
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the  same  relative  space  in  the  two  institutions,  12.8  per  cent  and 
12.7  per  cent,  respectively. 

Instead  of  the  department  of  agriculture  dominating  the  situation 
at  the  agricultural  college,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  it  is  almost 
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equaled  in  importance  by  engineering,  general  science,  education,  and 
pharmacy,  which,  combined,  register  S3.3  per  cent  of  the  college 
students. 
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Tabus  29. — Distribution  of  student  registration^  1914-^5,  exclusive  of  summer 

session. 


Departments. 

University  of  North 
Dakota. 

North  Dakota  Agri- 
cultmul  College. 

• 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Nimiber. 

Percent. 

Onduate 

7 
675 

0.8 
74.6 

CoQegBS 

283 
518 
138 

30.1 

Sabcoilet^te 

55.1 

High  fichTwl 

\% 

11.7 
12.8 

14.6 

Oornspondfinoe x  ^  ^                     ^    . . .  ^  ^        .  »  .  . . 

••" 

Total 

DOS 

100.0 

939 

100.0 
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Tabix  90. — Distribution  of  student  registration  of  coUege  grade^  1914-15^  erclu^ 

site  of  summer  sesHon. 


D«partmaQt0. 

UnhrvattyoCNcrtti  North  Dakota  A«rl- 
Dakota.          1    cottDfalCoOBie. 

Number. 

Peront. 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 

AgrtoQltnra ......^.^..... ^....*  *      ^^x  * 

95 

1 
4 

30 
7 

74 

33.6 

B&iocy 

.3 

Cbemiirt^ .  ... 

1.4 

RncinMrfnc ., .... 

83 
102 

12.3 
24.0 

12.7 

Kdncation . .     .  . 

2.3 

3IL1 

Law 

92 

270 

13.0 
4L3 



TJlwral  artff,  nMral  iKlinKw  ...                   . . 

37 

ii'o 

Hedlciiie...'.T 

PTninnacy ..............     . 

"is 

5wS 

v<4fr|tntfy  medtetDe  and  surgery 

14 

L9 

Total 

075 

100.0  1            283 

IOOlO 

1 


The  geographical  distribution  of  resident  students  enrolled  in  tiie 
eight  institutions,  exclusive  of  summer  session,  for  the  sdiool  year 
1914-15  is  shown  in  Table  31.  The  distribution  by  counties  in 
North  Dakota  is  exhibited  also  in  figure  23. 


Table  81. — Distribution  of  resident  students^  exclusive  of  summer  school  {except 

at  Valley  City),  eight  institutions,  1914-15. 


Sources. 

Unl- 

▼ersity. 

Agri- 
cultural 
ooUega 

Normal 

School, 

VaDey 

City. 

Normal 
School, 

viOe. 

Normal 
Sdiool, 
Ifinot. 

and 
Indus- 
trial 
School, 
Ellen- 
dale. 

School 
of 

R<diool 
of  For- 

BotSh 
neau. 

Total,  8 
institu- 

Wahpe 
ton. 

tions. 

COUMTIB8  m  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Adam« 

1 

13 
8 
1 
9 

2 
32 
24 

3 

17 
13 

4 

9 

299 

21 

3 
15 

4 

1 

13 

Barnes 

344 

Benson 

11 

4 

08 

hflifFigp..  . 

7 

Fottlnmn , . , , 

9. 

11    

2          179 
2    

242 

Bowman 

1 

20 

Burke 

5 

5 

10 

15 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

8 

1 

194 

3 

15 

ao 

Burlel^ 

12 

224 

26 

8 
1 
2 
8 
3 
8 
4 

30 

10 

1 

0 

10 

1 

21 
1 
7 

17 
1 

19 
4 

24 
3 

23 
8 

26 
49 
20 
13 
0 
1 

18 

10 

27 

3 

4 

13 
7 
14 
20 
2 
11 

7 

50 

Cass.!:; 

6 
10 

7  ■ 

302 

Cavalier 

i  r 

78 

Dickey 

211 
2 

1 

235 

Divide..^ 

5 

18 

T>imn.. ...   , . 

. 

5 

Eddy 

5' 

1 ' 

1           8 

t. ....... 

1 ; 

31 

^mmore* . 

28 

Foster 

3! 

46 

Golden  Valley 

....... .|........ 

8 

f*rand  Forks. . . .  - 

29 

i 

1 

254 

Griggs 

20 

H*Wniwr 

8 

Kidder. '    ::  .. 

2  : 

22 

Lamoure 

9 

1 

14 

14 
5 

1 

66 

lioean 

9 

McHenry 

3 

0 

55 

Ifclntosh 

3 

4 

MnK^miK^ 

1 

1 
7 
3 

40 
2 
4 
5 

18 
3 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

13 

Mci^Mfi _ 

3 
2 
2 

0 

38 

Mercer 

0 

Iforton 

8 

1 

19 

1 

75 

Mountrftfii 

1 

10 

5 

13 

Nelson 

63 

Oliyer 

2 

1 



10 

Pembina 

47 

1 

3 

7 

' 4" 

02 

Pierce 

21 
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Table  31. 


'Distribution  of  resident  students,  exclusive  of  summer  school  {ewcept 
at  Yatley  City),  eight  institutions,  1914-15 — Continued. 


f 


Souroes. 

Unl- 

▼ersity. 

Agri- 
oultural 
college. 

III! 

Normal 

School, 

Hay- 

YiUe. 

Normal 
School, 
Minot. 

Normal 

and 
Indua- 

trial 

School, 

BUen- 

dale. 

School 

of 

Scienoe, 

Wahpe- 

ton. 

School 
ofFor- 

Bot& 
neau. 

Total,  8 

institn- 

tions. 

COUNTIES    IN    NOBTH    DA- 
KOTA—Continued. 

Rainse J .............. r^ 

26 
9 
6 

10 
7 
2 

41 
48 

9 
14 

6 
10 

4 

17 
24 

22* 

3 
29 
21 

1 

2 

8 

14 

59 

4* 

18 
5 

32 
9 

13 
1 

1 

7 

16 

1 

1 
io" 

98 

Rfln50ni ...- 

1 

2 

1 

190 

3 

13 

4* 

3" 

85 

Renville 

39 

RWiland 

243 

Rolette 

38 

Sftrramt 

18 
1 

73 

RhfrMan  .r. 

26 

SJouz 

1 

'Slooe 

1 

1 

4 

stark - 

0 
4 

9 
6 
26 
38 
19 
3 
16 

1 
4 

1 
1 
2 

10 
10 
29 
17 
27 
31 
13 
11 
8 

27 

Steele 

26 

54 

Stntsman.  ....r.-r-rxT 

4 

i' 

102 

Towner 

7 

162 

14 

1 

1 
i* 

95 
2 
4 

31 

TraiH 

1 

220 

Walsh 

3 

105 

Ward 

133 

Wdls 

1 

48 

"Wflijftnw . - 

1 

37 

OTBXR  STATES. 

Tdaho 

t 

1 

nunois 

3 
5 
5 

1 
3 
5 

8 

Tftdiani^-r -• 

1 
2 

1 

i" 

11 

Iowa    ---. 

i 


1 
1 

15 

Kansftff .....-- - 

4 

iCflntncVy  .**t 

i 

1 

2 

..  ,.' 

4 

Mary  land... -^ 

1 

MwKafihnwtts 

1 
1 
67 
1 
6 

1 

2 

VIchfffAn 

109 

1 

14 

2 

72 

i2' 

1 

lol 

*         •  • 

i' 

7 

If  miMKIOta  T- 

14 
1 

1 

11 

8 

387 

Mfesonri 

3 

Montana....** 

3 

2 

i" 

42 

N ehr Aflka. ...,r - 

1 

2 

Nev  HannfAhlrA 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 

New  York" 

i' 

i 
........  

i 

4 

ovUihoma. ............... 

2 

OrA^nn 

, 

2 

PrniTiKvlyania 

1 
2 

1 

Ronth  ![>ako**T - -. 

2 

17 

2 

23 

i 

11     

1   1 

57 

Tataa       

1 

Wftsfiinirton .   ... 

I 
4 

2 

2 
12 

1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

4 

7 
2 

4 
1 

2 
1 

1                  1 
1   ' 

35 

9 

ISfiirl  An<1 

• 

1 

1 

' 

1 

Jftnan 

1 

1 

^BfRUl 

1 

2 

3 

CfAotland 

1 
1 

583 

1 

Rwmlan .t.. 

. 

1    

2 

862 

958 

357 

183 

288 

238 

187 

3,656 

99 
5 

171 
3 

108 
2 

27 
1 

18 

1 

40 
2 

128 
4 

3 

594 

Other  countrietf . .....  r -  - 

18 

Total  ontside  of  North 
Pakota...r 

104 

174 

110 

28 

19 

42 

132  1           3 

612 

Orapd  tntnl 

687 

1,036 

t 

1,068 

385 

202 

330 

370          190 

4,268 

*  — 
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Table  82. — Number  of  graduateM  of  the  eight  inMtitutUm^ 


fldioolyMii. 

Uni. 

iml 
ool- 

Noi^ 

mat 
School, 
Valtey 

City: 

1. 

Nofw 

nal 
School. 

Nofw 

School, 
MiDoi. 

Nor- 

nd 
Ikidu*- 

trial 
School, 
EUflD- 

dale. 

fldiool 
oTSd- 

pcton. 

School 
of  For- 

Tatig.S 

^ 

tiou. 

1000-1901 

34 

28 

52 

62 

55 

62 

86 

93 

88 

99 

132 

83 

130 

120 

133 

7 

4 

2 

7 

5 

8 

5 

12 

10 

10 

24 

.    23 

36 

87 

33 

11 

18 

38 

33 

48 

60 

88 

100 

145 

133 

140 

160 

155 

185 

216 

15 
23 
21 
36 
33 
54 
40 
51 
56 
40 
33 
62 
65 
75 
63 

ii* 

35 

3 

16 
14 
12 
2 
22 
16 
32 
35 
47 
33 
43 
52 

70 

1901-2 

M 

1902-3 

110 

1903-4 

i 

144 

1904-5 

1 

L55 

1906-4 

306 

1906-7 

10 
10 
48 
44 
43 
60 
67 
34 
40 

5" 

4 
6 
1 

11 
0 

a» 

1907-n8 

306 

1906^ 

872 

1900-10 

388 

1910-11 

430 

1911-12 

431 

1912-13 

477 

1913-14 

521 

1914-15 

681 

From  date  of  opening  to  1800- 
1900 

140 
650 
508 

15 

70 

153 

46 
602 

866 

71 
367 
308 

378 

1900-1901  to  1900-10,  Indiisive 
1910-11  to  1914-15,  incluslTe. . 

5i' 

136 
210 

121 
231 

5 
31 

2,053 
3,430 

Total    from    data   of 
op«ning  to  1914-15, 

1,307 

247 

1,608 

786 

51 

846 

345 

36 

4,700 

Graduates. — ^The  number  of  graduates  annually  since  1900-1901 
is  shown  also  (Table  32)  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available. 

There  were  140  graduates  from  the  university  in  the  16  years 
prior  to  1900,  659  in  the  10  years  following,  and  598  in  the  5  years 
ending  1914-15 ;  total,  1,897. 

The  agricultural  college  graduated  15  students  during  the  first  10 
years  of  its  existence,  79  during  the  next  10  years,  and  153  in  the 
5  years  ending  1914-15 ;  total,  247, 

The  Valley  City  Normal  School  graduated  46  students  during 
its  first  10  years,  692  during  the  next  10  years,  and  865  during  the 
5  years  ending  1914-15;  total,  1,603. 

The  Mayville  Normal  School  graduated  71  students  during  its 
first  10  years,  367  during  the  next  10  years,  and  298  during  the  5 
years  ending  1914^15 ;  total,  736. 

The  Minot  Normal  School  graduated  16  students  the  first  year,  and 
35  the  second ;  total,  51. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  EUendale  school  tor  the  10  years 
following  1900  is  135;  for  the  5  years  ending  1914-15,  210;  total, 
as  reported,  345. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  School  of  Science  at 
Wahpeton,  as  reported,  is  345. 

The  School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau  has  graduated  36  students 
in  6  years. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  8  institutions,  as  reported, 
ranged  from  70  in  1900-1901,  and  420  in  1910-11,  to  581  in  1914-16. 
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For  the  period  preceding  1900,  the  graduates  numbered  272 ;  for  the 
10  years  following,  2,058;  for  the  5  years  ending  1914r-ld,  ,2,430; 
total,  4,760. 


Fio.  28. — Distribution  of  resident  students  enrolled  in  8  institatlons  in  North  Dakota, 
exclusive  of  summer  session  (except  at  Valley  City,  1914-15).     (See  Table  31.) 

The  figures  above  the  county  name  in  each  case  give  the  population  in  1910.  At  that 
date  the  population  of  Golden  Valley  County  (later  divided  into  Golden  Valley,  Billings, 
and  Slope  Counties)  was  10,186 ;  and  the  population  of  Morton  County  (later  divided 
into  Morton  and  Sioux  Counties)  was  25,289. 

The  figures  inclosed  in  the  circle  in  each  case  indicate  the  number  of  students  from 
the  county  who  are  enrolled  at  the  8  institutions  combined. 

The  8  institutions  drew  8,656  students  from  the  52  counties  of  North  Dakota  (of 
whom  53.9  per  cent  came  from  the  8  counties  in  which  the  institutions  are  located) 
and  612  from  without  the  State ;  total,  4,268. 

In  1910  the  population  of  North  Dakota  was  577,056.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
(estimated  55  per  cent  in  1916)  of  the  population  were  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
State  located  east  of  the  western  boundary  lines  of  the  counties  of  Rolette,  Pierce, 
Wells,  Kidder,  Logan,  and  Mcintosh,  which  divide  the  State  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  40  per  cent  were  found  in  the  portion  west  of  this  line ;  whereas,  of  the 
8,656  North  Dakota  students  in  residence  at  the  8  institutions,  approximately  76  per 
cent  came  from  the  territory  east  of  the  line  indicated,  and  only  about  24  per  cent 
from  west  of  this  line. 

A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from .  Grand  Forks  through  Mayville,  Valley  C!ity,  and 
Ellendale  to  Wahpeton,  together  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  describes  a 
territory  which  includes  all  of  the  educational  institutions  except  those  at  Minot  and 
Bottineau.  The  10  counties  included,  with  an  aggregate  of  7,506,560  acres,  constitute 
16.7  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State,  and  with  an  aggregate  population  of  159,819 
contain  27.7  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State;  on  the  other  hand,  these  10 
counties  furnish  1,876,  or  51.8  per  cent  of  all  the  students  that  North  Dakota  sends 
to  the  8  institutions  (8,666). 

Outside  of  the  8  counties  in  which  the  institutions  are  located,  only  18  counties  are 
represented  by  more  than  50  students  per  county  at  the  8  institutions  combined. 

Of  the  52  counties,  22  have  fewer  than  80  students  per  county  at  the  8  InstitutionB 
combined,  and  with  an  aggregate  of  811  have  fewer  students  in  all  of  their  own  State 
Institutions  than  the  neighboring  State  of  Minnesota,  which  is  represented  by  887  stu- 
dents in  North  Dakota. 


Salaries, — ^The  maximum  salaries  paid  to  members  of  the  instruc- 
tional staffs  in  the  8  institutions,  exclusive  of  presidents,  range  from 
$1,500  at  Bottineau  to  $3,700  at  the  agricultural  college  (Table  33). 
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The  minimum  salaries  range  from  $100  at  the  university  to  $1^40 
at  Minot.  The  average  salaries  range  from  $991.66  at  Bottineau  to 
$1,870.64:  at  the  agricultural  college. 

Table  33. — Instructional  $taff$,  eight  institutions,  1914-15. 


Normal 


Normal 

Sobool, 

ICayviUe. 


1.  Salaries  of  Instructional  staff,  exdiulve  of  pnai- 

dent.  1914-15:' 

a.  Maximum  salary  paid 

b.  Minimum  salary  paid 

e.  Total  amount  paid  for  salaries 

d.  Number  of  instructors  reporting 

e.  Average  salary .  : 

2.  Teaching  activities  of  instructional  staff,  ex- 

clusive of  president,  1914-15: 

a.  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  weekly . 

b.  Minimum  number  of  class  periods  weekly . 

c.  Aggregate  number  of  class  periods  weekly. 

d.  Average  number  of  clas  periods  weekly. . 
B.  Education   and    professional    preparation    of 

members  of  instructional  staff,  exclusive  of 
president,  1915-16: 

a.  Number  of  instructors  reporting 

b.  Number  holding  doctor's  degree 

e.  Number  holding  master's  degree 

d.  Number  holding  bachelor's  degree 

e.  Number  reportingfcol lege  work,  but  with- 
out degree 

Number  of  normal  school  graduates 

Number  reporting  normal  school  work, 

but  without  graduating 

Number  reporting  no  education  above 

high  school 

Number   of  members  of  instructlona]  staff, 
exclusive  of  president,  who  report  giving 

fiublic  addresses,  lectures,  or  recitals,  Sept.  1, 
914,  to  Jan.  1. 1916 

6.  Aggregate  number  of  addresses,  lectures,  and 
recitals  reported 


If- 
k. 


i. 


S3.200 

1100 

9126,437 

70 

$1,806.24 


30 

3 

1,269 

18.1 


82 
23 

36 

78 

3 

16 


Normal 
School, 
Mlnot. 


13,700 

$505 

$86,045 

47 

$1,870.54 

$2,500 
$585 

$04,920 

48 

$1, 86a  00 

$2,600 

$1,060 

$28,689.16 

$1,602.08 

41 

5 

1,092 

23.2 

45 

16 

1,279 

27.8 

25 

5 

245 

19.3 

•  52 

7 
13 
40 

50 

2 

11 

26 

14 

8 
13 

6 
7 

3? 

5* 

5 

6 

7 

3 
29 

1 

5 

310 

10 

87 

$2,000 

$1,140 

$20,757 

15 

$1,383.13 


44 

10 

424 

28.2 


15 
1 
3 

11 

2 
9 


3 
150 


1.  Salaries  of  instructional  staff,  exclusive  of  president, 

1914-15: 

a.  Maximum  salary  pcdd 

6.  Minimum  salary  paid: 

e.  Total  amount  paid  for  salaries 

d.  Number  of  instructors  reporting 

e.  Average  salary 

2.  Teaching  activities  of  instructional  staff,  exclusive 

of  president,  1914-15: 

a.  Maximum  number  of  class  periods  weekly 

b.  Minimum  number  of  class  periods  weekly 

e.  Aggregate  number  of  class  periods  weekly 

d.  Average  number  of  class  periods  weekly 

8.  Education  and  professional  preparation  of  members 
of  instructional  staff,  exclusive  of  president. 
1915-16: 

a.  Number  of  Instructors  reporting 

b.  Number  holding  doctor's  degree 

c.  Number  holding  master's  degree 

d.  Number  holding  bachelor's  degree 

e.  Number  reporting  college  work,  but  without 

degree 

/.  Number  of  normal  school  graduates 

Q.  Number  reporting  normal  school  work,  but 

without  graduating 

k.  Number  reporting  no  education  above  high 

school 

4.  Number  of  members  of  instructlcmal  staff,  exclusive 

of  president,  who  report  giving  public  addresses, 

lectures,  or  recitals,  Sept.  1, 1914,  to  Jan.  1, 1916.. . . 

f.  Aggregate  number  of  addresses,  lectures,  and  re- 

eitais  reported 


Normal 

and 

Industrial 

School. 
Ellendale. 


School  of  ,   School  of 

Science,    '  Forestry, 

Wahpeton.  Bottineau. 


$1,800 

$300 

$20,550 

19 

$1,081.58 


45 

11 

643 

33.8 


21 


$1,800 

$315 

$22,500 

19 

$1,184.21 


40 

7 

523 

27.5 


19 


$1,500 

$675 

$5,950 

$991.66 


45 

5 

172 

28.6 


Total,  8  in- 
stitutions. 


$3,700 

$100 

$370,848.16 

238 

$1,558.18 


45 

3 

5,647 

23.7 


260 
33 
70 

194 

28 
79 

32 


103 
1,014 


r 
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Teachmg  activities. — ^The  maximum  numbers  of  class  periods 
taught  weekly  per  instructor  range  from  25  at  Mayville  to  45  at 
Valley  City,  EUendale,  and  Bottineau  (Table  33).  The  minimum 
numbers  of  class  periods  range  from  3  at  the  university  to  16  at 
Valley  City.  The  average  numbers  of  class  periods  range  from  18.1 
at  the  university  to  33.8  at  EUendale. 

ProfessioTud  preparation, — ^The  standards  of  scholarship  main- 
tained in  the  8  faculties  are  not  high,  so  far  as  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  higher  degrees  held  (Table  33).  Of  260  instructors,  only  33 
hold  the  doctor's  degree,  70  hold  the  master's  degree,  and  194  hold 
the  bachelors  degree.  Only  53  of  the  100  instructors  in  the  four 
normal  schools  are  normal-school  graduates.  Six  instructors,  in  three 
institutions,  report  having  had  no  schooling  above  high  school. 

PubUo  addresses. — More  than  half  of  the  instructors  at  the  univer- 
sity and  agricultural  college  report  giving  public  addresses,  lectures, 
and  recitals;  whereas,  of  the  100  instructors  in  the  4  normal  schools^ 
only  22  have  been  active  recently  in  this  kind  of  work  (Table  33). 

Student  attendance. — ^The  student  attendance  for  the  year  1914-15 
is  shown  by  terms  (Table  34).  Combining  the  first  semester  attend- 
ance at  the  university  with  the  winter  term  attendance  at  the  other 
seven  institutions,  including  the  winter  short  course  students  at  the 
agricultural  college,  the  maximum  aggregate  enrollment  for  any  one 
period  is  3,357. 


Table  S4. — Student  attendance,  hy  terms,  eight  institutions,  191J^-15. 


Tcnns. 


Flnt  semester 

Beecmd  semester 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Bpring  term 

Sammerterm 

Special  or  short  terms. 


trni- 
ver- 

oty. 


750 
708 


336 


Agri- 
cul- 

toral 
col- 


006 
607 
813 
111 
376 


Nor- 
mal 
School, 
Valley 
City. 


667 
634 
642 
423 


Nor- 
mal 
School, 
Hay- 
▼ille. 


202 
224 
191 
190 


Nor- 
mal 
School, 
Hinot. 


201 
301 
201 
830 


Nor^ 
oaI 
and 

^ial 
School, 
Ellen- 
dale. 


143 
805 
220 
212 


School 

of 

Science, 

Wah- 

peton. 


153 
236 
155 
100 


School 

of 
Fores- 

Bot- 
tineau. 


102 

125 

46 

5 


Total. 
8instl- 
tutiona 


750 
706 
1,974 
2,322 
1,667 
1,707 
276 


High-school  credits. — Of  the  2,768  students  reported  as  entering 
the  eight  institutions  in  1914-15,  fewer  than  one-third,  881,  presented 
15  or  more  high-school  credits;  of  these,  214  entered  the  university,  98 
entered  the  agricultural  college,  and  449  entered  the  four  normal 
schools  (Table  35).  Of  the  1,887  students  presenting  less  than  15 
high-school  credits,  30  entered  the  university,  252  entered  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  1,168  entered  the  four  normal  schools.  The 
fact  that  the  normal  schools  receive  such  large  numbers  of  students 
of  this  class,  of  whom  339  average  but  16  years  of  age  and  162 
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average  16.3  years  of  age,  suggests  that  these  institutions  are  under- 
taking a  difficult  task  in  attempting  to  give  professional  training  to 
young  people  of  insufficient  maturity  and  inadequate  previous  prepa- 
ration. 


Table  85. — Number$  and  average  agen  of  ntudenU  presenting  specified  number 
of  high'MChool  credits  at  entrance,  eight  institutions,  1914-15. 


Nnmber  of  students  present- 
ing 15  or  more  liign-scbool 
oredits  at  entrance 

Average  age  of  students  en- 
tering with  15  or  more 
Idf^-ecbool  credits,  .years. . 

Number  of  students  present- 
ing less  than  15  higb-sctaool 
credits  at  entranoe 

Ayerage  aes  of  students  en- 
tering with  less  than  15 
high-echool  credits. .  years. . 


Uni- 
ver- 
sity. 


214 


18.8 


M 


19.5 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural 
col- 
lege. 


08 


19.5 


252 


19.1 


Nor- 

mal 

School, 

Valley 

City. 


894 


0) 


876 


0) 


Nor- 
mal 

School 


Kay- 

▼Ule.. 


48 


19.0 


16.0 


Nor- 
mal 
8<Aiooli 


Mlnot. 


20.2 


102 


16.3 


Nor- 
mal 
and 
Indus- 
trial 
School, 
Ellen 


40 


10.6 


291 


17.5 


School 
of 

Wah- 
peton. 


107 


20.5 


18.0 


School 

of 
Forest 

tineau. 


18 


10.5 


174 


17.6 


T 


Sti- 


881 


1,887 


•   ^Not  reported. 

Pemument  investment  cmd  maintenance  coats, — ^The  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  $2,150,730.02  invested  in  buildings  and  $749,076.31  in- 
vested in  equipment  in  the  eight  institutions,  averaging  over  $500  for 
each  student  enrolled  during  the  school  year  1914-15  (Table  36). 
The  amounts  invested  in  buildings  at  the  university  and  agricultural 
college  provide  for  other  activities  in  addition  to  those  directly 
involved  in  giving  instruction  to  students,  which  necessarily  bring 
up  the  average  inve'stment  per  student  enrolled. 

In  the  cases  of  the  normal  schools  a  relatively  small  enrollment  at 
Mayville,  and  a  new  plant  not  yet  utilized  to  capacity  at  Minot, 
explain  in  part  the  wide  variation  in  investment  in  buildings  per 
student  enrolled.  The  amounts  range  from  $217.44,  at  Valley  City, 
to  $708.56,  at  Minot.  The  amounts  invested  in  equipment  at  the 
normal  schools  per  student  enrolled  range  from  $9.98,  at  Mayville 
to  $117.01,  at  EUendale. 

The  amoimts  of  total  income  of  normal  schools  for  1914-15  per 
student  enrolled  range  from  $73.96,  at  Valley  City,  to  $152.94,  at 
Mayville. 
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Tabxs  86. — Investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  and  total  income  per  student 

enrolled  in  1914-15,  eight  institutions. 


Total  Invwtmmt  to  date  in  buildings 

^▼wtment  In  buildings  per  student  en- 
rolled in  1914-15 

Total  investment  to  date  in  equipment, 
exclusive  of  grounds 

Investment  in  equipment  per  student  en- 
rolled in  1014-15 

Total  income,  school  year  1014-15 

Total  income  per  student  enndled  in 
1014-15 


Unlver- 
sity.i 


1006,507.05 

400.82 

272,000.54 

210.23 
400,743.55 

822.01 


Agrioul- 

tnral 
College.! 


$554,800.00 

473.78 

315, 73a  00 

200.62 
420,382.45 

868.50 


Normal 

School, 

Valley 

City. 


S353,35a00 

217.44 

60,604.67 

36.61 
120,102.06 

73.06 


Normal 

School, 

MayvlUe. 


fl80,67&00 

447.21 

4,032.05 

0.06 
61,770.86 

152.04 


Normal 
School, 
Minot. 


8255,712.00 

708.56 

27,337.00 

75.56 
54,533.36 

145.42 


Total  investment  to  date  in  buildings. 

Investmentin  buildings  per  student  enrolled  in  1014-15 
Total  investment  to  <ute  in  equipment,  exolusive  of 

grounds » 

Investment  in  equipment  per  student  enrolled  in 

1014-15 

Total  income,  school  year  1014-15 

Total  inoome  per  student  enrolled  in  1014-15. 


Normal 
and  Indus- 
trial 

School, 
Ellendale. 


$126,575.07 
304.31 

37,563.00 

117.01 

48,107.20 

150.14 


School  of 

Science, 

Wahpeton. 


8113,020.00 
216.51 

25,082l25 

48.06 

84,280.77 

65.67 


School  of 

Forestry, 

Bottineau. 


Total,  8 
institutions. 


$58,000.00 
3iai6 

7,766.00 

4L48 

12,283.51 

65.60 


82,150,730.02 
376.50 

749,076.31 

131. 16 

1,161,306.66 

203.36 


1  Includes  experiment  stations  and  other  noninstruotional  activities,  since  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish clearly  in  the  accounts  as  reported. 

The  School  of  Science  and  the  School  of  Forestry  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  amounts  invested  in  equipment  per  student  enrolled, 
$48.05  and  $41.48,  respectively,  and  the  same  total  income  per  student, 
$65.67  and  $65.69,  respectively.  The  investment  in  buildings  per  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  1914-15  was  $216.51  at  the  School  of  Science  and 
$310,16  at  the  School  of  Forestry. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  QRADUATES  BY  OCCUPATION. 

The  graduates  of  the  six  institutions  reporting  are  summarized  in 
Table  37  according  to  their  present  occupations.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  records  have  not  been  kept  to  show  the  present  occupations 
of  the  1,397  graduates  of  the  university  and  the  736  graduates  of  the 
normal  school  at  Mayville.  These  two  groups  together  constitute 
45.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  eight  institu- 
tions, 4,729. 
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Table  37. — DUtrihution  of  graduata  by  occupation} 


Oocupatlon  groups. 


1.  Agricultural  pursuits , 

a.  Farming , 

h.  InvsBtigatiozi,  eztcDsion,  and  station 
work. 

2.  Profsssional  pursuits. 

a.  TeadMTS,  school  offlc«n 

6.  Students 

c.  Engineering 

d.  Lawyers,  politioEtl  officers 

e.  Physidaiis,  dentists,  nurses 

/.  Otlier  professional  service 

3.  Commercial  pursuits 

a.  In  business 

5.  Banking 

c.  Stenocraphers,  bookkeepers,  clerks 

4.  Home  maxers,  married  (women) 

<.  Mecbanics % 

•.  Deceased 

7.  Occupation  not  reported 

8.  Total. 


'  Agri-      Nor- 


cul- 
tural 
Orilege, 
Faigo. 


60 
34 

32 

123 

70 

16 

18 

1 

6 

3 

31 

24 

2 

5 

20 


mat 

School, 

Valley 

City: 


Nor- 
mal 
Sdiool, 

MiDOt. 


Nofw 

mai 

and 
&ida^ 

tiial 
School, 
EDen- 


0 
249 


1,034 

M4 

46 


8 
8 


46 

41 

5 


11 
9 
4 

58 

53 

5 


881 


130 
1,003 


216 

126 

75 

6 

5 

3 

1 

31 

26 

8 

2 

79 


2 
51 


7 
4 

346 


Sdiool 
of  Sol. 


Wab- 


School 
<rfFop 


47 

47 


100 

60 

21 

11 

9 

8 

6 

187 

86 

26 

76 

53 

8 


6 

845 


3 
3 


23 

6 

12 


Total, 
six  fas- 
stitn- 


IM 


I 


2 

3 


7 

7 


85 


83 

1,542 

1,286 

175 


14 


146 
85 
85 

538 

5 
16 

la 

2,088 


1  Records  of  the  present  occupations  of  1,397  graduates  of  the  university,  and  of  the  736  graduates  of  tha 
normal  school  at  liay  viUe,  are  not  available. 

Of  the  2,628  graduates  of  the  six  institutions  for  whom  informa- 
tion is  available,  only  249  are  contributed  by  the  agricultural  col- 
lege; and  of  these  only  66  are  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  So  far  as  its  graduates  are  concerned,  therefore,  the 
agricultural  college  is  not  the  factor  in  the  vocational  life  of  the 
people  of  the  State  that  it  should  be.  Three  normal  schools  con- 
tribute 1,999  graduates,  of  whom  1,131  are  teaching  and  126  are 
students.  More  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  graduates  reported,  264, 
are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  more  than  one-fifth,  538, 
are  home  makers. 

The  graduates  of  the  university  for  the  years  1888-89  to  1914-15, 
inclusive,  classified  by  departments,  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Professional  schools. 


Qradnates.  Percent. 
_       985  70. 5 


Law 311 

Engineering 107 

Education 513 

Medicine 14 

School  for  nurses 3 

Graduate  school 37 


College  of  liberal  arts 412 


22.2 
7.6 

36.6 

1.0 

.9 

2.6 

29.5 

100.0 


Grand  total 1,397 

The  graduates  of  the  agricultural  college  for  the  years  1894-95 
to  1914-15,  inclusive,  classified  by  departments,  are  distributed  as 
follows : 
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Graduates.  Per  cent. 

Agriculture 75  30. 1 

Engineering   38  15. 3 

Science 75  30. 1 

General  science 61  24. 5 

Chemistry 8  3. 2 

Biology 3  1. 2 

Pharmaceutical  chemistry 3  1. 2 

Home  economics 57  22.9 

Education  4  1. 6 

Total ^ 249  100.0 

In  figure  24  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  graduates,  by  occu- 
pation, is  compared  with  the  census  distribution  of  gainful  occupa- 
tions in  North  Dakota,  1910.  The  graduates  of  the  six  institutions 
are  distributed  as  follows:  Agricultural  pursuits,  4.7  per  cent;  pro- 
fessional, 59.4  per  cent;  commercial,  10.1  per  cent;  mechanical,  0.1 
per  cent ;  home  making,  20.7  per  cent ;  all  others,  4.9  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census  the  percentage  distribution  of  persons  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  North  Dakota  was  as  follows :  Agricultural 
pursuits  (including  "  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry  ") , 
60.2  per  cent;  professional  (including  "professional  service"  and 
"public  service  not  elsewhere  classified"),  5.2  per  cent;  commercial 
(including  "trade"  and  "clerical  service"),  10.1  per  cent;  mechani- 
cal (including  "manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries"  and 
"extraction  of  minerals")  10  per  cent;  home  making,  not  enumer- 
ated ;  all  others,  14.4  per  cent. 

The  comparison  emphasizes  in  a  striking  manner  the  fact  that  the 
State  educational  institutions  in  North  Dakota  are  not  adjusted  to 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  State,  so  far  as  the  contributions  made 
by  the  institutions  are  indicated  in  the  occupations  chosen  by  the 
graduates.  Measured  in  these  terms,  North  Dakota  is  spending 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  her  effort  in  State-supported  educa- 
tional institutions  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  professions^ 
which  represent  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  vocational  opportunities 
in  the  State,  while  devoting  less  than  5  per  cent  of  her  effort  to 
preparation  for  agricultural  pursuits^  which  represent  60  per  cent 
of  the  occupations  enumerated. 

That  this  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  original  policy  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  institutions  is  apparent  in  the  language 
used  in  the  laws  establishing  them,  and  a  study  of  the  distribution 
of  appropriations  for  the  school  year  1914-15  indicates  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  State  to  give  relatively 
less  emphasis  to  preparation  for  the  professions  than  actually  is 
given.  As  shown  in  Table  38,  41  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  eight  institutions  was  definitely  incurred  for  agricultural  and 

46136*'— BuU.  27—17 10 
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industrial  education.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  table  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  at  EUendale  is  included  in  the  normal  school 
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list,  since  the  training  of  teachers  appears  to  be  its  chief  function  at 
the  present  time,  although  it  was  originally  established  as  an  indus- 
*nal  school. 
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Tabus  38.— /tioame  of  imtitutions  for  lOU-lS. 


Institutions. 


I  XTiiiTersity  and  normal  schools: 

UnlvcnltT 

Valley  City 

Mayville 

MJnot 

Ellendale 


Total. 

Jkgricnitnral  oc^QeKe  and  Industrial  sdiools: 
Iton' 
»tan. 


Aerieoltaral  college . 

wahpeton 

Bottmeau. 


Total 

Qnmd  total. 


Amount. 


$400,743.55 

120,192.96 

61,779.86 

54.533.36 

48,107.20 


685,446.66 


429,382.45 
34,280.77 
12,283.51 


475,946.73 


1,161,393.66 


Percent. 


59.0 


41.0 


100.0 


It  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  the  State  institutions  should 
prepare  fewer  persons  for  the  professions.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  supply  of  trained  teachers,  especially,  is  entirely 
inadequate. 

It  would  be  an  error  also  to  assume  that  the  facts  presented  are 
inconclusive  with  respect  to  the  point  here  made,  by  reason  of  the 
omission  of  the  records  of  2,008  graduates  of  two  institutions.  If 
the  present  occupations  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  university,  in- 
cluding the  graduates  of  the  professional. schools  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  and  education,  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Mayville 
Normal  School  were  known  and  added  to  the  tabulation,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  a  far  larger  proportion  of  them  would  be  classified 
under  "professional  pursuits"  than  under  "agricultural  pursuits." 
It  can  not  be  contended  that  in  a  distribution  of  the  total  number  of 
graduates  the  "agricultural"  group  would  probably  constitute  a 
materially  greater  percentage  of  the  whole  than  is  shown  in  figure  24, 
nor  that  the  "professional"  group  would  be  much  smaller  propor- 
tionately than  that  indicated. 

Further,  it  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  the  contribution  made 
to  agricultural  education  by  the  institutions  in  North  Dakota  is 
actually  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  graduates  who  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  since  many  persons  who  are  not  gmduates 
have  received  practical  and  lielpful  instruction  in  farming,  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  benefited  in  many  other  ways 
than  by  the  registration  of  students  in  agricultural  courses. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  all  of  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, the  figures  given  emphasize  the  great  need  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  North  Dakota. 

Some  figures  given  in  a  recent  study  furnish  additional  evidence 
that  the  demand  for  higher  education  in  North  Dakota  has  not  been 
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fully  met.  *  According  to  this  study  there  were  213  young  persons 
from  North  Dakota  enrolled  as  students  in  27  of  the  leading  col- 
leges and  universities  outside  the  State  during  the  academic  year 
1914-15,  as  follows:  University  of  California,  3;  Cincinnati,  1; 
Columbia,  18;  Cornell,  5;  Harvard,  3;  Illinois,  15;  Iowa  State,  4; 
Johns  Hopkins,  4;  Michigan,  8;  Minnesota,  60;  Missouri,  2;  North- 
western, 38;  Ohio  State,  2;  Stanford,  2;  Syracuse,  2;  Tulane,  4;  Vir- 
ginia, 1;  Western  Reserve,  1;  Wisconsin,  25;  Yale,  3;  Dartmouth,  1; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  3;  Purdue,  8;  Williams,  2; 
Smith,  1;  Vassar,  1;  Wellesley,  1;  total,  213. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES  AT  EIGHT  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  request  of  the  survey  commission  the  president  of  each 
institution  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  during  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916.  A  summary  of 
these  reports  is  presented  in  Table  39. 

Table  30. — Data  on  size  of  classes  for  the  week  of  AprU  10-16,  1916. 


Total.  ' 

1 

Uni- 
versity. 

Meetings  of  classes. 

Kumlier  of  students 
attending. 

Agricul- 
tural 
college. 

Valley 
City. 

May. 
viUe. 

Minot. 

1 

1 

Ellen- 
dale. 

Wah- 
peton. 

BoUi- 
neau. 

1  

143 

196 

116' 

208 

139  . 

563  < 

637  : 

414 

588 

187 

94 

39 

47 

60 

37 

47 

34 

162 

122 

86 

148 

50 

9 

14 

55 

35 
33 
60 
29 
93 
68 
41 
35 
10 
2 
8 

11 

13 

24 

27 

18 

89 

101 

138 

203 

39 

47 

11 

1 
1 

6 
4 
4 

22 
11 
79 
93 
47 
61 
1 
5 

10 

53 

5 

36 
25 
79 
66 
12 
19 

14 

2 

r  "•        1 

30 

3 

1 

13 

4 

5* 

11 
44 
56 
80 
38 
6 

5 
5 
20 
86 
39 
28 
44 
2S 
11 

21 

6 

12 

6-9 

20 

10-14 

7 

15-19 

6 

20-29 

5 

30-39 

6 

40-49 

60  and  over 

1 

1 

Total 

3,213 

816 

454 

721           249 

203 

333 

805 

132 

During  the  week  in  question  there  were  in  the  eight  State  insti- 
tutions, 143  meetings  of  classes  at  which  only  1  student  was  in  at- 
tendance, 195  meetings  at  which  2  students  were  present,  116  meet- 
ings at  which  3  students  were  present,  and  208  meetings  at  which  4 
students  were  present;  a  total  of  662  meetings  of  classes  in  the  8 
institutions  having  less  than  5  students  in  attendance.  These  662 
meetings  of  classes  constitute  slightly  more  than  one-fifth,  20.6  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  meeting  during  the  week,  3,213. 

That  is,  assuming  an  average  cost  per  meeting  of  class,  20.6  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  instruction  for  the  week  was  incurred  for  the 
maintenance  of  classes  having  less  than  5  students  each.    Or,  to  put 


1  J.  C.  Burg :  The  Gcosraphloal   Difltrfbutlon   of  the  Student  Body  at  a  Number  of 
t  niversities  and  Colleges ;  School  and  Society,  Nov.  6,  1015»  pp.  676-683. 
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it  in  another  way,  of  every  dollar  expended  for.  instruction,  20.6 
cents  was  expended  for  meetings  of  classes  of  1  to  4  students  each. 

Considerable  variation  among  the  institutions  in  this  respect  is 
disclosed  by  the  table,  ranging  from  no  meetings  of  less  than  5  stu- 
dents at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mayville,  to  more  than  one-half 
the  entire  number  at  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau. 

Combining  the  figures  for  meetings  of  classes  of  less  than  10  stu- 
dents, an  equally  startling  situation  is  disclosed.  Of  a  total  of  3,213 
meetings  of  classes,  1,354  or  42.1  per  cent,  were  attended  by  less  than 
10  students. 

Table  40  presents  a  list  of  classes  attended  by  not  more  than  5  stu- 
dents at  any  meeting  of  the  class  during  the  week  in  question. 

Table  40. — Meetings  of  classes  attended  by  not  more  than  five  students  during 

the  week  April  10-16,  1916. 

{This  list  does  not  include  any  class  reporting  an  attendance  o[  six  or  more  sttidents  at  any  meeting  of  the 

class  during  the  week.] 


Subjects  and  catalogue 
numbers. 


TJNIVEBSnT. 

Biology  6 

Biology  34 

Botany  16 

Botany  8 

Botany  20 

Chemistry  18. 

Do 

Graduate  chemistry 

Chemistry  14 

Glass  worktog 

Economics  28. 

Economics  54 

Labor  problems 

History  of  socialism 

Economic  theory 

Education  specials 

Education  20 

Do 

English  20 

English  24 

English  32 

Snglishe 

English  10 

English  90 

Geology  10 

Geology  8. 

Geology  22 

German  15. 

Greek  2 

Greek  4 

Greek  10 

History? 

History  18 

LAtin2 

Latln6 

LAtin8 

Latin  10 

Manual  training  II 

Manual  training  III 

Manual  training  advanced 

Mathematics  8 

Physicse 

Physics  12 

Fhysicsl4 

Physics  16 

French  6 

Norse  160 

Swedish  11, 12 


1 
1 
5 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
1 
4 
5 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


3 
1 
1 

4-5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 

1-6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
4 
2 
5 
3 
5 

4-5 
4 
5 

3-4 
4 
3 
4 

4-5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 


Subjects  and  catalogue 
numbers. 


UNivERsm'— continued . 

Sociology  4 

Sociology  14 

Education  110 

Education  112 

Education. 

Education  108 

Education  158 

Education  152 

Principles  of  nursing 

Mechanical  engtneermg  8  (4). 
Mechanical  engineering  10 . . . 
Mechanical  engineering  X  34. 

Architectural  drawing 

Electrical  engineering  2 

Electrical  engineering  14 

Electrical  engineering  thesis. 
Mechanical  engineering  X  36 

(2) 

Mechanical  engineering  X  36 

(1) 

Mechanical  engineering  32. . . 

Mechanical  engineering  X  44. 

Mechanical  engineering  6 

Madilne  shop  8 

Machine  shop  6 

Machine  shop  5 

Industrial  engineering  chem- 
istry  

Graduate  chemistry 

Ceramics 

Mining  engineering  2 

Do 

Metallurgy  2 

Ore  treataient 

Experimental  testing 

Industrial  engineering  chem- 
istry 10 

Industrial  engineering  chem- 
istry 12 

Analytical  work 

Ceramics  6  (a) 

AGRICX7LTU1UL  COLLEGE. 

Thesis  class  (agronomy) 

Dairying  5 

Dairying  6 

Dairyings. 


Number 

Number 

ofses- 

of  stu- 

sioas. 

dents. 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

9-4 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2-5 

5 

2-3 

6 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 
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Table  40. — Meetinffs  of  classes  attended^  vtc, — ContlDoed. 


Subjects  and  cataloguo 
numbers. 


▲OBICULTUIUL  COLLBOB— con, 

Animal  husbandry  9. .  ^ 

Agronomy  8 

Agronomy  9 

Airoaomy  10 

Tnesis  class  (agronomy) 

Botany  3 

Botany  18 

Botany  13 

Botany  17(1) 

Botany  17  (2) 

Bacteriology  13 

Bacteriology  9 

Bacteriology  10 

Bacteriology  12 

Bacteriology  11 

Chemistry  13 

Chemistry  8  (2) 

CbemistrySI 

Pharmacy  12 

Education  14 

English  15 

PhflosophyS 

English  21 

Special  work  (English) 

Mechanical  engineering  38 

CItU  engineering  4. 

Civil  engineering  4  (1) 

Civil  engineering  17 

Civil  engineering  19 

Civil  engineering  8 

Mechanical  engineering  15 ... , 
Mechanical  engineering  29 ... . 

Mechanical  engineering  23 

Mechanical  engineering  3 

Mechanical  engineering  28 

Mechanical  engineering  39 ... . 

Mechanical  engineering  9 

Mechanical  engineering  10 

Mechanical  engineering  7 

Mechanical  engineering  11 

Mechanical  engineering  14 

Arehi  tecture  19 

Architecture  15 

Architecture  16 

Architecture  6 

Architecture  13 

Architecture  18 

Architecture  9 

Domestic  science  18 

Mathematics  14 , 

Mathematics  17 

Mathematics  16 

(}erman  9 

French  6 , 

Public  speaking  1 , 

Public  speaking  6 

Public  speaking  7 , 

Veterinary  science  13 

Veterinary  science  15 

Harmonv , 

Musical  history 

Gymnasium  5 

Gymnasium  6 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  VAL- 
LEY  CITY. 

Psychology  51a 

Shiging  method 

Writing 

Commercial  law , 

Mathematics  21 

Latin  23 

Latin  33 

(German  33 

English  expression 

Expression 

Stenogropny  23 

Tvi)ewriting  and   transcrib- 

lng2 

Manual  training  methods  — 


Number 
oTse^ 

sicms. 


Number 
ofsto- 
denta. 


5 
3 
8 
2 
4 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 
5 

5 
5 


Subjects  and  catatogne 
numbeis. 


Namber 
oTses- 
aioBs. 


Nmnbrr 
of  stu- 
dents. 


3 

4^ 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3^ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

8 

6 

4 

»-4 

1 

3 

4 

3-5 

4 

8-4 

4 

4^ 

3 

^ 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

6 

3^ 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

6 

3 

3-3 

4 

3-1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

8 

3 

5 

4^ 

5 

4 

8 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

5 

4 

5 

8-4 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4-5 

1-2 

4 

5 
8 


atATB  NOBM AL  aCHOOL,  VAL- 

LXT  ciTT— ooottanied. 

Medumieal  drawing  1 

Mechankai  dnwlng  2 

Copperwork 

Bhopwork 

PhTBloal  edooatioo  mAtbods. 

Methods  of  coaching 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 

Apparatus  work  (gymnasium) 

RATB      KOUCAL       SCHOOL, 
MATVILLB. 

General  English  literature 

STATX  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MXNOT 

Household  management 

Sobool  administration 

STATB    NORMAL    AND    INDUS- 
TBIAL  SCHOOL,  ELLBNDALE. 

Civics 

LaOnl 

Latfaini 

Qualitative  chemistry 

Trigonometry,  survey  hig 

Preparatory  JsngUah 

Pr^Miratory  arltnmotic 

Preparatory  history 

STATR    SCHOOL    OT    SaBNCE, 
WAHPETON. 

College  algebra 

Physics  I 

Mechanism 

Botany 

Ctonnanb... 

German  I 

German  II 

Latin  a 

TelephOTiy 

W  ireless  telegraphy 

Machine  shop 

Wood  shop 

Dietetics 

Textiles 

Home  nursing  2 

Food  study 

Plain  sewing  1 

Plain  sewing  2 

Dressmaking 

Senior  cooking 

Millinery 

Shorthand  1 

Shorthand  2 

Shorthand  3 

Typewriting  1 

Typewriting  2 

Typewriting  6 

STATE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY, 
BOTTINEAU. 

Sewhigl 

Cookery  1 

Shorthand  1 1 

Shorthand  II 1 

Typewriting  11 

Mechanical  drawing 

EnglishI 

English  II 

Advanced  chemistry 

College  English 

Expression 

United  States  history 

Ancient  history 

Poultry 

Elementary  woodwork 

Wireless  telegraphy 

Music 

Physiology 


8 

5 
5 
5 
8 
8 
8 
2 


6 
6 


6 
5 
5 
8 
5 
5 
5 
5 


6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
2 
8 
6 
8 
6 
5 
6 
5 
2 
8 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 


6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
4 
4 
5 
2 
5 
5 
4 


8 

3 
1 
4 
8 
8 
4 
2 


4 

8 


4 

1 

1-2 

4^ 

4 

4 

8 

S-4 


5 
8-t 

2 
5 

2 
8 

4 
2 

2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
6 
5 
4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
3 
4 


8-4 
4 
4 

2 

5 

5 

1-2 

1-2 

2 

2-4 

2-3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1-5 

3-4 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Table  41  presents  a  summary  of  the  reports  on  students  attendance 
f 6r  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916.  The  total  number  of  students 
reported  as  being  in  attendance  upon  one  or  more  classes  during  the 
week  is  2^59.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  of  students  attending  all 
classes  for  the  week  is  46,617,  an  average  of  20.6  times  present  per 
student.  Only  two  institutions  fall  below  this  average,  the  university 
and  the  School  of  Forestry.  Concerning  the  university,  it  may  be 
noted  that  an  average  of  nearly  16  meetings  of  classes  per  student 
per  week  accords  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  college  and  uni- 
versity work.  The  low  average  per  student  for  the  School  of  For- 
estry,  7.7  classes  per  week,  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (see  p.  114). 


Table  41. — Data  on  attendmwe  for  the  week  of  Apr,  10-16,  1916. 


Number  of  students  re- 
ported  

Aggregate  number  times 
present 

Average  number  times 
present  per  student 

Aggregate  number  meet- 
ings of  classes 

Avenge  student  attend- 
ance per  class 


Total. 

Uni- 
ver- 
sity.! 

A«rl- 
cultural 

col- 
lege.* 

Vallev 
City.* 

May- 

vlUe.« 

Minot.* 

Ellen- 
dale. 

Wab- 
I>eton. 

2,259 

• 

706 

203 

p 

539 

204 

206 

100 

106 

46,617 

11,174 

4,187 

13,542 

5,389 

4,058 

4,249 

2,351 

ao.6 

15.8 

20.6 

26.1 

26.1 

24.0 

22.3 

22.1 

3,213 

816 

454 

721 

249 

203 

333 

305 

14.5 

13.7 

0.2 

1      18.8 

21.4 

24.4 

12.7 

7.7 

Botti- 
neau. 


106 
817 
7.7 
132 
6.1 


1  Exclusive  of  students  in  model  higb  school. 

*  Exclusive  of  students  in  agricultural  and  manual  training  high  school. 

*  Exclusive  of  children  in  training  school. 

By  dividing  the  number  representing  the  aggregate  number  of 
times  present  during  the  week  by  the  number  of  meetings  of  classes, 
an  average  number  of  students  in  attendance  per  class  is  obtained, 
14.5.  Two  institutions  fall  very  much  below  this  average,  the  School 
of  Science  and  the  School  of  Forestry.  The  figures  in  Table  41, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  in  Table  42,  suggest  the  desirability 
of  further  investigation  to  determine  the  justification  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  small  classes. 

The  figures  for  two  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  show  averages 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  general  average,' the  Normal  Schools 
at  Mayville  and  Minot.  One  fact  partially  explaining  the  high 
average  of  the  Normal  School  at  Minot  does  not  appear  in  the  sum- 
mary; namely,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  (approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  classes)  students  of  high-school 
grade  are  admitted  to  the  same  classes  in  which  graduates  of  accred- 
ited high  schools  are  receiving  instruction.    This  practice  serves  to 
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keep  down  the  number  of  separate  courses  and  classes,  and  is  perhaps 
not  objectionable  in  certain  subjects.    Careful  inquiry  should  be  made 


PeRceNTAse  of  AveRA^e  CxpeNoiruMS  for  Instruction 

n)R  a/ksses  imvinc  srecipieo  numkr  of  stuochts  ArrcNoiNft 

For  tkc  Ween  or  4PRit    10-16,  I916 

Ct<9HT  Institutions:  North  Dakota 


PfRCeNT 
60 

30 

AO 

30 


eiSNT 
msTm/noNS 


PeRCCNT 

•o 

50 
40 
30 


«RCeilT 

60 

30 


VAUIY  CITY 


ELLCNDAU 


30 
40 
SO 


UNIVCRSITY 


A6RIC  coaese 


.^—^  ^  ^  e  Jf  *  »  § 


•    -•     I      I     •      I     1     • 


Fig.  25. — The  wide  range  in  the  proportion  of  students  tanght  in  classes  of  one  to  four 
may  be  noted  by  comparing  the  height  of  the  first  left-hand  rectangles  in  the  di8> 
tributlons  for  Minot  and  Bottineau,  respectively.  Compare  also  the  "  20-20  students  ** 
rectangles  at  Mayville  and  Bottineau,  respoctiTely. 

here  to  determine  the  point  beyond  which  economy  in  this  respect 

is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  real  work  of  the  normal  school. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  Tables  39,  40,  and  41  are  reduced  to  a  cost 

basis  in  Table  42,  and  presented  in  graphic  form  in  figures  25  and  26. 
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Tabi£  42. — Relative  cost  of  itistruction  for  the  week  of  Apr.  10-16,  1916, 


Number  of  students 
.  attaidixig. 


1  to  4 

5to9 

10  to  14 

15  to  19 

20  to  20 

30  to  39.... 
40to40.... 
50  and  over 


Of  each.  doUar  expended  for  instruction,  the  amount  expended  on  classes  having 

specified  number  of  students. 


Aver- 
age. 


10.206 
.215 
.167 
.128 
.183 
.058 
.029 
.012 


Univer- 
sity. 


10.234 
.240 
.149 
.105 
.181 
.061 
.011 
.017 


Agricul- 
tural 
college. 


10.381 
.287 
.149 
.090 
.077 
.022 
.004 
.006 


Valley 
City. 


10.104 
.148 
.140 
.191 
.281 
.054 
.065 
.015 


Kay- 

viUe. 


10.064 
.176 
.224 
.361 
.152 
.024 


Hinot. 


10.024 
.123 
.177 
.142 
.138 
.216 
.123 
.054 


Ellen- 
dale. 


SO.  108 
.270 
.279 
.141 
.183 
.003 
.015 


Wahpe- 
ton. 


$0,341 
.341 
.216 
.039 
.062 


Botti- 
neau. 


10.591 
.242 
.053 
.037 
.037 
.037 


Proportionatc  Average  Expenditures  for  Instruction 
roRCLAssesNM/iNftsrECiriEO  number  Of  students  attending 
For  THE  Week  OF  April  10-16,19*6 
C16HT  Institutions,  North  Dakota 

FOR  CACM  DOLLAR  CXPeNDfD: 


l 


«f 


Fio.  26. — Becanse  of  the  excessive  number  of  small  classes,  nearly  half  of  the  cost 
of  Instruction  is  absorbed  by  classes  having  fewer  than  10  students — $42.10  out  of 
each  $100. 
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Hasty  conclusions  should  not  be  drawn  from  these  figures  (Table 
42).  The  information  available  does  not  warrant  arbitrary  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  abolition  of  any  or  all  of  these  small 
classes.  The  maintenance  of  a  small  class  is  a  matter  of  internal 
administration,  and  frequently  of  expediency,  and  the  decision  should 
be  reached  only  after  careful  examination  of  the  facts  in  each  case. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  there  are  in  the  eight  institutions 
a  number  of  courses  the  demand  for  which  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
their  maintenance.  The  presidents  of  the  institutions  should  be 
requested  to  scrutinize  these  lists  with  the  greatest  care  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  all  courses  for  which  clear  cases  of  necessity 
or  expediency  can  not  be  made  out. 

If  many  courses  essentially  the  same  are  given  in  two  or  more  in- 
stitutions with  very  small  numbers  taking  them,  it  becomes  desirable 
to  consider  carefully  the  relative  need  for  such  courses  and  the  ad- 
visability of  eliminating  them  from  some  of  the  institutions  in  the 
interest  of  economy  to  the  end  that  the  State  may  receive  the  largest 
possible  service  from  its  institutions.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  board  of  regents  and  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  institutions  concerned. 


Chapter  XL 

dupli(;ation  op  courses  and  classes  at  the  university 

and  the  agricultural  college. 


In  Table  43  is  presented  a  list  of  the  classes,  arranged  by  depart- 
ments, at  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college  which  held 
meetings  during  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916.  At  this  time  com- 
paratively few  irregular  and  short-course  students  were  present  at 
any  of  the  institutions,  but  it  is  assumed  that  at  all  the  institutions 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  students  who  attended  through  the  year 
were  present.  The  various  courses  are  arranged  in  parallel  colmnns 
to  show  to  what  extent  there  is  duplication  of  work  at  the  two  insti- 
tutions. Were  all  the  courses  outlined  in  the  catalogues  of  the  two 
institutions  included,  the  table  would  be  still  more  instructive;  but 
so  many  of  those  offered  had  no  students  taking  them  that  it  is 
thought  best  to  omit  them  from  the  table.^  As  noted  elsewhere,  the 
amount  of  objectionable  duplication  of  work  does  not  constitute  a 
serious  problem  at  the  present  time ;  it  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  large  number  of  very  small  classes.  Some 
of  these  small  classes,  especially  in  the  higher  courses,  are  necessary 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  objectionable;  but  it  is  believed  that, 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  the  best  service  of  the 
State,  this  table  should  be  studied  very  carefully  both  by  the  board 
of  regents  and  by  the  executive  officers  and  faculties  of  the  institu- 
tions. The  future  of  the  two  institutions  must  depend  on  a  clear 
definition  of  their  respective  fields  of  effort,  and  a  complete  mutual 
understanding  of  their  major  aims  and  purposes. 

If  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  for  the  avoidance  of 
duplication  at  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college  had  been 
made  in  April,  1916,  only  11  classes  and  30  students  at  the  college 
would  have  been  affected,  counting  the  total  number  of  attendants  in 
all  these  classes  and  counting  two  or  more  times  all  such  students 
as  were  enrolled  in  more  than  one  of  these  classes.^  Of  these  30 
students,  25  were  in  7  junior  classes  and  5  in  4  senior  classes.  The 
commission  is  not  sure  that  the  courses  designated  as  M.  E.  15  and 
M.  E.  29  might  not  be  included  under  industrial  engineering,  as 
defined  in  this  report.  If  they  should  be  so  included,  then  the  total 
number  of  classes  affected  would  have  been  only  9  and  the  total  of 
class  attendants  only  24.  No  students  of  the  university  would  have 
been  affected. 

^  See  .Tables  55  and  60,  Appendix  XI.  *  See  Table  44. 
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Table  43. — Meetings  of  classes  held  during  the  iceck 


Coarse  nurabf  r. 


Aqricvlturb. 


Abt  and  DmQN. 


Art  and  design. 


4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 
16 


BlOLOOT. 
BJoIogy 


Botany. 


.  2 
6 
22 
24 
.  8 
10 
16 
20 


Chemistrt. 


Caiemistry. 


...  2 
2 

2(1) 
2(2) 
2(3) 
2 
2(e) 

4(1) 
4(2J 

6 
8 
16 
16 
14 
18 
18 


University. 


Subject. 


Art  and  design. 


do 

.....do 

do 

A  r  t  f or  teachers 

Applied  art do 


Rank  of  instructor. 


Instructor 
assistant. 
.\ssistant.. 
Instructor.. 

....do 

do 


and 


History  of  painting 

Appreciation  of  pictures. 


Evolution  and  heredity 

Biolosical  seminar 

Vertemite  comparative  anatomy. 

Research 

Elementary  plant  physiology 

General  botany 

Plan  t  physiology 

Research. 


.do. 
.do. 


Professor 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  professor 

do 

do 

....do 


General  chemistry,  lecture Professor 

Genera]  chemistry ,  Assistant  professor 

, ...  .do ,  Instructor 

do. do 

do do 

do do 

General  chemistry,  for  engineering    Assistant  professor 
students. 

Quantitative  aralysis do 

do do 


Chemistry  offoods T^ofessor 

do Instructor 

Orsanlc  chemistry do 

Individual  research,  recitation ;  Professor 

Individual  research,  laboratory  . . .' do 

PhotoKshemistry Assistant  professor 


Recitation I^rof essor. 

do do 

Chemistry  seminar do 

Graduate  course do 

Glass  working Instructor. 

Industrial  engineering  chemistry     l^rofessor.. 
for  mining  engineering  students.  I 


Meet- 
ings. 


5 
8 
2 
8 
1 

2 
1 


2 
1 
5 
1 
4 
4 
A 
1 


3 
4 
4 
4 

4 
2 

4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 


Students  at- 
tending. 


16,17,16,16,17, 

10,10,10,10,10. 
9,%9 

»,9 

11,11,11 

16 


11,11. 
12.... 


16,16 

3 

22,21,23,22,23. 

5,'6,"5,' 4! !!."!!!! 

«,«,7,7 

1.1.1,1,1 

1 


54,111,53.. 
24,26,23,24 
14, 15, 14, 16 
20,23,20,21 
17,21,21,21 

18,18 

13,14,14,14 

11,13,13,13 

21,12,8.... 
18,19,8.... 

6 

S.2,2 

3,3 

2.2 

2,2,2 

9 

1,1,1,1.... 

4;4:::::::: 
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of  April  10-16,  1916 — University  and  agricultural  tcork. 


Agricultural  College. 


Coarse  number. 


AOSICTTLTITRE. 

Horticulture.  2 

6 

10 

Agronomy...  1 
2 


Dairy. 


Anim.husb. 


Agronomy . 


.  5 
6 
8 

.  3 
4 
8 
9 

9 
10 

.  7 
8 
8 
9 

10 


Abcuitectube. 

Architecture.  6 

9 
15 
16 
18 

13 
19 


BlOLbOT. 


Botany. 


.  3 

3 

13 

17 

17 
18 

18 
20 

.  3 

8 

12 


Chemistry. 

Chemistry.  3(2) 
3(2 
4(2; 

4(2; 

8(2) 


Zoology. 


21 

24 
33 


28 

7(3) 

27 


Subject. 


Plant  propagation 

Horticultural  elective 

Forestry 

Farm  crops 

Crops  laboratory 

Thmfs  class 

Ice  cream 

Cheese  making 

City  market  milk  supplies 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

Judging  live  stock 

Care  and  management 

Care  and  management,  prao- 
tioe  work. 

do.... 

Herd-book  study 

Soil  physics  and  management . 
Soil  management  laboratory... 

do 

SoilfertQity 

Soil  fertility  laboratory 

Thesis  class 


Design. 


Free-hand  drawing. 

.....do 

Water  color 

Design 


History  of  architecture 

History  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. 


General  introductory  botany. . 

do 

Plant  physiology  and  pa- 
thology. 

AdvanoKi  botany  and  investi- 
gation. 

do 

Elementary  pharmaceutical 
botany. 

do 

Botany  for  home  economics 
students. 

Zoological  foundations 

Animal  parasites 

Human  physiology 


Inorganic  chemistry. 


lorgan 


Qualitative  chemistry 

do 

Elementary  quantitative 
chemistry. 

Organic  chemistry 

Organic  preparations 

Elementary  physical  chem- 
istry. 

Industrial  chemistry  for  engi- 
neering students. 

Or^mlc  industrial  chemistry. . 

Elementary  physiological 
chemistry  for  home  eco- 
nomics students. 

Inorganic  constituents  for 
home  economics  students. 

General  chemist  for  students 
in  veterinary  science. 

Toxicology  and  urinology 


Rank  of  Instructor. 


Professor. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
do... 


....do 

do 

Assistant  professor 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Instructor. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Associate  TM-ofessor 

do 

.....do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Professor. 

do... 

do... 


Profespor. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Meet- 
ings. 


4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 


2 
2 
2 
5 

2 
2 


3 
2 
1 


3 
3 

2 
4 

3 
5 
3 


3 
2 
3 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 


5 
3 


3 
5 
6 


Students  at- 
tending. 


26, 26,26, 26. .. 

6, 5, 5 

7,7.... 

18,18 

18 

2,2 

4,4 

4,4 

4,4^-. 

27,27,26,27,27 

24,22.. 

9,11,11 

6,6,6 

18.18,10 

3,3 

15 

3,3 

2,3-. 

2,2,2 

2,2 

2,2 

1,1 

1,1 

1,1,1,1,1 

2,2 

2,2... 

22, 22, 22 

3,3 

1 

1,1,1,1,1 

1,1,1 

7,7,7 

2  2 

I4,i4*i5*i5!!! 

6,19,19 

6, 6, 6, 6,6. ... . 
16,16,16 

9,9,9 

40,40 

14,14,14 

39,39,39 

4,4,4 

17,17,17 

15,13 

3,3,3 

6,6,6,6 

20,20,20 

If  Oy  O,  O,  O.  •  .  •  . 

6,7,7,7.7 


Year  of 
course. 


Freshman. 


Da 

Do. 
Senior. 
Junior. 

Da 
Senior. 
Freshman. 

Da 
Junior. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Soph. 

Do. 

Da 
Junior. 

Do. 
Senior. 


Soph. 

Da 

Junior. 

Da 

Da 

Soph. 
Junior. 


Freshman. 

Do. 
Senior. 

Do. 

Da 
Soph. 

Do. 
Freshman. 

Do. 
Soph. 
Junior. 


Freshman. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Soph. 

Do. 

Da 

Junior. 

Soph. 

Senior. 
Soph. 


Freshman. 

Da 
Senior. 
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Table  43. — Meetino*  of  clmuen  held  during  the  week  of  April 


Unhrcntty. 


Coune  nambw. 


CHBM18TBT— Con. 


C*,Hmtnim!try  ....... 

Education. 


.10 
13 


EducAOoQ. 102 

110 
112 

106 
156 
158 
152 
162 


aal 

10 
16 
18 


4 

8 

20 
20 

EXOINEEBINO. 

Civil  ENomxKUNo. 

Burvoying 2 

2 
4 

8 

8 

12 


M.E.X 44 

X 44 

Electrical  Enqi- 

NBUUNO. 

M.E.X 42 

X 42 

E  E 2 

8 
10 
14 

ENGINEEIUNQ  DRAW' 
INO. 


M.  E 


M.  E 


M1I1.B 


..4 

6 

6 

10 

..2 


Bot4«ct. 


Industrial  enfiiiMring  chemistry . 

do 

Analytical  work 


Tbaory  and  oractloe  of  teacfalnc— 
BogUsh  In  high  schools. 


0«nnan 

Latin 

History 

Mathematics.... 

Chsmistry 

StaoographT  — 
Manual  tralmng. 
Music 


PhOoMphy  ofeducatlon 

Child  study 

History  ofeducatlon 

Educational  classics 

Seeondai-y  education 

Special  course 

History  ofeducatlon 

Special  methods  in  the  elementary 
school. 

School  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration. 

School  administration  seminary. . . 

Schoolin  absentia 


Elementary  surveying , 


.do. 


Surveying 

Topography 

.do 

Mining  surveying . 


Reinforced  concrete . 
Structural  design . . . 


Hydraulic  laboratory 
do 


Dynamo  laboratory 

do 

Direct  current  machinery 

Electrical  design 

Electrical  engineering 

Electrical  machinery 

Thesis  in  electrical  engineering. 


Architectural  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing,  civil  engi- 
neering students. 

Mechanical  drawing,  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  stu- 
dents. 

Machine  design 

do ?r. 

do 

do 

Mining  anginMring  drawing 


Rank  orinftmotw. 


Instmctcc 

....do.... 

do.... 


Instructor. 


do 

do 

do 

....do 

Professor 

Instructor 

....do 

Assodate  profenor 


Professor 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Assistant  professor 
Professor 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Professor. 


•do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do.... 

Instructor. 


Professor 

Assistant  professor 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Professor 

Assistant  professor 

do 

do 


.do. 


Instructor 

do 

do 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 


Meet- 
ings 


4 

4 
6 


1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
S 

s 

3 

3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 
4 
4 


3 
2 


2 
S 
2 

2 
2 


1 
1 
4 

4 
4 
3 
1 


2 
3 
3 
2 

2 


2 
1 
1 
5 
8 


Btadents  at- 
tending. 


4,4,4,4.... 

3,3,3,2 

2,2,2,2,2,2. 


7,7. 


4... 
4... 

a,  3. 

3,3. 
«... 
2,2. 

5,». 


36,35 

55.53,56,53. 

o,  8,  p,  8. . . . . 

6,8 

16,17 

2 


21,20,30,21. 
62,65,65,65. 

10,10,10.... 


4,4. 
8,3. 


10,10. 


9.9 

10,10,10. 

6,6 

8,8 

4,4 


7,7,7,7. 
8, 8, 8,8. 


5. 
5. 


6 

6 

2,a,t,«. 

6,6,6,6. 
6,6,6,6. 
1,1,1... 
3 
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iO-J6,  1916 — UnH'erHiu  af*d  agricultural  college — Continued. 


Fre.5hmaii. 
Soph. 
Freshman. 
Do. 


Senior. 
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Table  43,— Meetings  of  clasHen  held  during  the  tc-eek  of  April 


University. 


Course  number. 


Mechanical  Enoi- 

MKEBIMO. 

M.E 8(2) 

8(4) 
U 
62 

X 36(2} 

X 36(1) 

32 

IdNlNO    ENOINXEII- 
INQ 


Mln.  E 
MetaU. 


.2 
2 
2 


Bnor  pRAcncE. 

4 

2A 

2B 

fi 

6 

8 

Home  Economics. 


Languaqe. 


English 


.  2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

4a 
6 
8 

10 
12 
14 
16 

20 
24 
22 
30 
32 


Subject. 


Thermodynamics 

Power-plant  problems . . . . 
Design  of  pumping  plants. 
Mechanics  of  engineering . . 
Mechanical  laboratory . . . . 

do 

....do 


Building  materials 

Ceramics 

Lecture 

Metallurgy  lecture 

Metallurgy  laboratory 

Ore  treatment,  lecture 

Ore  treatment,  laboratory  and  mill 
Graduate  course 


Pattern-making. 

Forge-shop 

do 

Machine-shop . . . 

....do 

do 


Textiles  and  needlework 
do 


Food  and  cooking. 

do 

Nutrition 

Methods 

Nutrition 


Advanced  rhetoric 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Public  address 

Public  speaking,  for  law  students. . 

Journalism 

English  composition,  for  engineer- 
ing students. 
The  short  story 


Shakespeare 

Engli^  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

English  seminar 

Moaem  drama 

Interpretive  reading 

The  English  novel 

Technic  of  the  drama 


Rank  of  instructor. 


MeetH 
logs. 


Professor.. 
....do.... 
....do...- 
....do.... 
Instructor. 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Professor 

do 

Assistant  professor 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Professor 


Instructor. 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 


Assistant. 
....do.... 


Instructor. 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant.. 


Professor 

Associate  professor 
Assistant  professor 

do 

Instructor 

do 

Assistant 

do 

Assistant  professor 

do 

do 

Instructor ■ 


do 

Professor 

Associate  professw 
Professor 


do 

Associate  professor 
Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Associate  professor 


4 

2 

4 
5 
1 
1 
1 


4 
2 
3 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 


2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 

2 
3 
5 
5 

1 
4 

2 
2 
2 


Stadents  at- 
tending. 


6.6,6,6. .... ... 

6,5 

6,6,6,6 , 

11,11,11,11,11. 

2 

4 

1 


2.2,5,5. 

3 

3,3,2,3. 
1,1,1,1. 

9  9 

i6,i6,'i6 

10,10,10 

4,4 

2,2 

1,1 


16,16,16,16 
18,18,18,18 

15,16,14,16 
10,10,10,9. 

10,10 

20 

10 


27,24,27,27,22 

22,22,21,22,21 

29,80,28,20,29 

35,85,35,35,35 

46,46,43,45,44 

16,16,16,16,16 

26,26,26,26,26 

22,21,21,22... 

13,13,13,13... 

13,13 

4,4 

14,14,14,13... 

3,3 

6,6.6 

24,24,22,24,24 
25,25,25,25,25 

3 

5,5^.1 

22,22 

2,2 

6,5 
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JQ-16,  1916 — Vnitersitu  o,nd  agricultural  college — ^Continued. 


Agriculture  College. 


Courso  oumbcr. 


Hechahical 

ENGIMXKBINa. 


H.S 15 

39 
28 
29 
23 
32 

MlRINO 
SNODTUEBDrO. 


8nop  FBAcncs. 

M.B 2 

3 

14 


HOMX 
EOONOMICS. 


Dom.  Art. 


Dom.  Sci.. 


.  3 

4 

8 

10 

11 

.  1 
8 
15 
1« 
18 
20 
21 
21 
21 


IiAMGUAOX. 

EngliBh 8 

9 


Pub.  Spk. 


15 

21 

.  1 

1 

6 

7 


Subject. 


Internal  combustion  engines. 

Heat  engines 

Hechanum 

Mechanics  of  materials 

Materials  testing  laboratory . 
Materials  of  construction. . . 


Forge  shop... 
Machine  shop 
Molding 


Undergarment  making. 

Domestic  art 

MOlinery 

Teaching  domestic  art.. 
Advanced  dressmaking. 


Food  preparation 

Economic  uses  of  food 

Teaching  domestic  science 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

Ek)cial  observances 

Home  nursing 

Institutional  management 

do 

do 


Argumentation 

History  of  English  literature. . . 

Essays 

Playwritlng 

Elementary  public  speaking . . . 

do 

Community  programs 

Dramatics 

Special  work 


Rank  of  Instructor. 


Assistant  professor 

do 

do 

do 

....do : 

do 


Instructor 

Assistant  professor 
Instructor 


Instructor. 

do.... 

....do.... 

do.... 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Professor 

do 

do 

do 

Assistant  professor 


Meet-I 
ings. 


3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
4 


3 
2 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 


4 
4 

4 
4 
5 
3 
2 
3 
3 


Students  at- 
tending. 


3,8,3.... 

2,2,2.... 

8,3 

4.4 

D,  6, 6, 6. . 


6,0,6 

I'.!:: 


12, 10. 
12, 12. 
12,14. 
8,8... 
11,11. 


Year  of 
course. 


Junior. 
Senior. 
Soph. 
Junior. 

Do. 

Do. 


Freshmaa. 
Soi^. 
Do. 


6, 6, 6 

19, 19, 19, 19, 19. 

13,13 

6,6 

3,3 

13,14,13 

24,24 

12 

12. 


11,11,11,11... 
11,11,10,11... 

4,3,5,5 

4,5,6,5 

12,14,12,14,12 

2,2,2 

4,4 

3,3,3 

2,2,3 


Freshman* 

Soph. 

Junicr. 

Do. 
Senior. 

Soph. 
Junior. 

Do. 
Senior. 
Junior. 
Senior. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Freshman. 
Do. 


46136"— BuU.  27—17- 


11 
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Tablk  43. — Meetingit  of  classes  held  during  the  week  of  April 


Uiilv«nlty. 


CooTM  nnmlwr. 


Lakouaob— 
Continued. 


Qennan. 


Greek. 


..2 
t 
4 
4 

4b 

10 
14 

15 

.  2 
4 

8 

10 
11 


Latin. 


Frc>nch ., 


.  a 

4 

6 

8 

10 

.  2 
4 
6 

10 


Bptinlsh, 
None... 


..  2 

4 

8 

16 

160 


BwBdish 12 


Law. 


Manual  Trainino. 

II 
III 


Mathem  \TICS. 


Math. 


2 
2 
2 
4 

8 
IS 


Sableot. 


B^fiiming  course  in  German .. . 

....do 

Reeding,  syntax,  composition. 

do 

Intermediate  course 

Adranoed  reading  course 

Scientific  German 

G  oethe 

Leasing 


Introductory  course 

Attic  prose  and  epic  poetrr 

Greek  literature  in  English  trans- 
lation. 

Greek  ardieology 

Greek  mythology ■ 

Greek  literature  for  teachers 


Cloero 

Virgil's  Aeneid 

Horace:  Odes 

Latin  prose  composition . 
Lhry 


Intermediate  French 

Modem  French  poetry  and  drama 

Seventeenth  century  prose 

Outlines    French    literature    in 

English. 
Intermediate  Spanish 


Beginning  Norse 

Advanced  Norae 

Norse  Utemtnre 

Blomson's  dramas 

Tneonr  and  practice  of  teaching 
the  Scandinavian  languages. 


Beginning  Swedish. 


Code  pleading 

Evidence , 

Practice  court , 

Bailments  and  carriers. 

Brief  making 

Damaees 

Contrafcts , 

Equity 

Trusts 

Real  property 

Agency 

Wflls 

Torts 

Quasi-contracts 

nocumcnts..... 

Procedure 


Rankofinstmeter. 


Assistant  professor 

Proiessor 

Assistant  professor 

do 

do 

Professor 

do 

do 


Professor. 

.-..do... 

do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Assistant  professor 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Professor. 

do... 

....do... 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Woodwork 

do 

Advanced  woodwork. 
Mechanical  drawing.. 


Analvtlcal  geometry . 

Calculus 

Theory  of  equations. 

Teachers*  course 

Solid  geometry 


Professor 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Instructor 

Assist-int  professor 

do 

do 

do 

Instructor 

do 


Instructor. 

do 

do 

do 


Meet- 


Professor. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do-... 

do.... 

do.... 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 

4 
4 
4 

3 
2 
3 

4 

4 
3 
1 
4 

4 
4 
3 
2 


4 
4 

4 
2 
1 


a 

4 
8 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 
8 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 


4 
4 

5 
4 
2 
3 
1 


Students  at- 
tending. . 


24,88,23,23 

17,18,18,18 

88,87,85,86 

S7,a»,81,81 

17,17,17,17 

26.83,26,25 

7,»,7 :.. 

8,8,3 


6,6,5,5 

5,6,4,5 

12,12,12,10. 


4.4... 
12,13. 
10,10. 


4, 4.*,  4. 
6,6,6,6. 
8,3,3... 

8,"5;*,*5. 


18,17,19,19. 
14,15,15,15. 
2,2.2 

«,« 


18,18,17,18. 

22,21,22,22. 
14, 14, 14, 14. 

8,6.6,6 

8.3 

I 


1.1. 


80,20 

2^,28,28,28. 
19,18,18.... 
16,16,16,16. 

21 

36,25,25.... 

29,29,28 

19,30,20,20. 

18,18 

32,33,33.... 
88,38,32.... 

17,17 

23.22 

8.8 

16 

26,25 


4,4,4,4,4. 
2.2,2,2.2. 

2.2,2 

9,8,8,5,9. 


11,11,11,11.... 

8,8,8,8 

15ri6,16,16,16. 
29,29,29,29.... 

1,1 

6.6,6 

10 
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lO-lS,  1916 — UniverHtu  cmd  agricultural  ooUege — Coutinued. 


Agrioaltqral  College. 


L.ANGT7AOB— 

Continued. 


6 
9 


French 3 

6 


Lav. 


VakualTiiain- 

INO. 


Mathematics. 

Math 9 

10 
11 
14 
10 
17 
19 


Sufaiidot. 


Oemian  comedies . 
Fftost 


Readlnc  and  composition. 
Classic  French  dramas. .. . 


Manual  training  for  teachers... 


Rank  of  instnidor. 


Professor. 
....do... 


Professor. 
....de- 


Meet- 
ings. 


Instructor. 


Higher  algebra 

do 

Plane  trigonometry 
Integral  calcalus . . . 

Slide  rule 

Graphs. 


Matbematlcs  of  Investment. . . . ' do. 


Professor 

Assistant  professor 

.....do..... 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 
do 


4 

% 


4 

4 


4 

4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 


Stndants  at- 
tending. 


Year  of 
eoone. 


12.13,13,11. 
»»i 


4,4,2,2. 


8,8,8,2,2. 


Soph. 
Junior. 


Freshman. 
Soph. 


6,7,8,6 1  Freshman. 

6,6,6,6 Do. 

14.16 Do. 

4,4,4,4 

B.5.... 
2,2 


Soph. 
Freshman. 
Soph. 
11,11,11 1  Freshman. 
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Table  43. — Mcetingg  of  classes  held  during  the  tccck  of  Apiii 


Vnlferslty. 


Course  number. 


Medicine. 


Anat. 
Phys. 


2 
4 


a 

2a 

an 

4 
4 
6 


MlUTART  DbILL. 


Music. 

Music 2 

6 
8 
13 
12 
14 
16 
18 
10 


PimosoFnT. 


Fhilos. 


2 
2 

4 
8 


Phtsical  Tbainino. 

Physical  education  2 

2 

2 

4 

170 


2 
2 
2 
4 

4 

6 

10 

12 


Physics. 


Physics. 


1 
2 
2 
4 
4 


Subject. 


NeuKdogy 

Dissection 

Public  hygiene  and  sanitation. 
Digestion 


DIeestkm.  laboratory. 
Bio-chemistry 


Blo-ebemistry,  laboratory. 
Nervous  system. 


Nervous  system,  laboratory. 
Pharmacology 


Pharmacology » laboratory. 


Patholo!^ 

Principles  of  nursing 

Principles  of  nursing,  laboratory. 

do 

Qeooral  physiology 


narmoDy 

History  of  music 

Vocal  sight  reading 

Choral  singing,  men 

Choral  singing,  women.. 

Orobestra 

Musical  appreciation 

Elements  and  principles. 
Band 


Ethics 

do 

Abnormal  psycholo^ 

Introduction  to  philosophy . 
Educational  psychology 


Physical  education,  for  men. . . 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Teaching  physical  education. . 

Track  athletics 

Base  ball 

Physical  education,  for  women. 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Esthetic  dancing,  women 

Playgrounds,  women 


General  physics,  lecture,  experi- 
ments. 

General  physics,  recitation 

General  physics,  laboratory 

do 

Engineering  physics 

Engineering  physics,  laboratory. 


Rank  of  instmctor. 


Meet- 
ings. 


Professor 

do 

do 

Associate  professor 


.do. 
.do. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Assistant  pnrfessor 

Instructor 

do 

do 

do 


Associate  professor 
do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Assistant. 


Professor 

Assutant  prolossor 

Professor 

do 

Assistant  professor 


Assistant  professor 
....do 


....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
Instructor. 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


Associate  professor 


....do 

Assistant  professor 

do 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 


0 
G 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 


4 
4 
4 
3 
4 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
4 
1 


Students  at> 
tendhag. 


11,11,11,11,11,11 
11  11,  U,  11, 11, 11 

9,9 

13.13 

IS 

13 

13 

».» 

»,0 

10,10,10 

10,10 

«.«,«,«,0... 

7,7,7 

zy//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.v.'.'.\ 

19,10,20,20 


6,5 

M 

9 

28,28 

83,36 

12 

0 

8 

28,28 

9.9.8.« 

16,15,15.15 

12,11,12.12 

6,6,5 

7,7,7,6 

32,32 

42,42 

33,33 

23,23 

3 

23,  25,  as,  25, 25, 25 
35,85,35,35,35,35 

26,26 

40,40 

30,33 

36,34 

24,24 

10,10 

7,9 

6,6 

31,31,31 

17,14 

14,14 

17,17 

25,25,25,25 

15 
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10-16,  191& — Vniversiiy  and  agricultural  college — Continued. 


Agricultural  College. 


Course  number. 


PnABMACY,ETC. 

Phann 4 

5 

9 

10 

12 
M.  M 2 

Bact 9 

13 


10 
11 
12 


Vet.  sd. 


U 


.  8 
10 
13 
15 

18 


I  LITABT 

Dbill. 


Uvaic, 


PHIL090PHT. 

Philos 3 


Physical 

TBADdMa. 


Gymnastics. 


.1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 


Subject. 


Fharmaoopoeial  preparations. , 

Operative  pharmacy,  etc 

Drug  assaying , 

United  States  Pbazinaoopopia, 
etc 

Veterinary  pharmacy 

Materia  medica  and   thera- 
peutics. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin , 

Pharmaceutical  problems 


General  bacteriological  tech- 
nic. 

General  bacteriological  tech- 
nlc  for  home  economic  stu- 
dents. 

Pathogenic  bact^iology 

Dairy  bacteriology 


Bacteriological  research. 


Veterinary  science... 
Veterinary  anatomy. 
Veterinary  hygiene.. 

Materia  medica 

Physiology 


MiUtary  drill. 


Band 

Harmony 

Musical  history 


Ethics. 


Gymnasium 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

Physical  trahiing . 


PUYSICS. 

Physics 6  !  Magnetism  and  electricity. 


6    Magnetism    and    electricity, 

I     laboratory. 
8  t  Household  physics 


Rank  of  instructor. 


Assistant  professor 

....do..... 

....do 

....do 


....do.... 
Professor. 


.do. 
.do. 


Assistant  professor 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Professor 

Assistant  professor 

....do 

....do 


.do. 


Professor. 


Director. 

do... 

do... 


Professor. 


Instructor. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Director.. 


Professor. 
....do... 
....do.  . 


Meet- 
ings. 


4 
2 
3 
a 

4 
4 

4 
3 

3 

3 


2 
4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 
3 
2 


3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 


o 

2 
4 


Students  at- 
tending. 


3,4,4,4. 


11,11,11,11.... 

10,10 

7,7,7 

6,7,7,7,7 

4,3,4,4 

«,7,7,7 

10,10,10,9 

10,10,10 

M,4 

4,4,4 

3,3 

5, o, d, 5........ 

1,1,1,1 

If  o,  o,  0|  8. . . . .  • 
B,  o,  o,  o,  9. . . . . . 

5,5,6,4,5 

4,4,4,4,4 

o,  o,  o,  o,  9. . . .  . . 

51,50,52 

21,20,22 

4,4,4 

2,2 


1«,15,16 

14,14,14 

19,18 

14,15 

3,3 

1,1,1 

25,25,25,25,25 


18,18 

12,12 

32,32,32,32..., 


Year  of 
Course. 


Bqph. 

Do. 
Junior. 

Do. 

Soph. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Senior. 
Do. 
Do. 

Soph. 
FreshmaiL 
Soph 
Do. 
Freshman* 


Soph. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Table  43. — Meetimo^  of  cim9se8  held  during  the  week  of  April 


UnlT^nity. 


Coune  number. 


Physics— Contd. 

Physics 4 

d 
12 
14 

PoUnCAL  AMD 
BOCUlL  BCBMCS. 

Eoonomlcs 2 

28 
28 

Political  sclsaos.  .32 

34 

Economics 54 

Not  Othctwpe 
Classhied. 

0«ok«7 1 

4 

8 
10 
14 
22 

Ceramics 4 

6 
6 
8 
8 
10 
12 


Bnofecc. 


KxH^ieering  pliTtles,  laboratory . 

Oradnate  rasearch 

^m^nati^  <v>ii<y|iii^im ,, 


Banking. 


Agricultural  economics. 

Tazatioii 

Amailcan  government. 

CItyjRoTemment 

Oradnate  course 


Library  science. 


Genanl  geology 

Physiography 

do 

Economic  geology 

Petrology 

G  eograpnic  influences . 
Geological  seminar 


Rank  of  instnictor. 


Clay  work  laboratory,  handicraft 
course. 

Clay  work  laboratory 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Assistant  professor 


Prof( 

Associate  nraisBsor 

Professor 

....do 

Associate  professw 
do 


Instructor. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Meet-I 
tn^ 


t 
t 
4 
1 


4 

t 
t 
t 
t 


6 
3 

2 
3 
2 
3 
1 


8tiidf«ts  At- 
tending. 


11,11... 

2,2 

1, 1. 1. 1. 


2S,  27,  26,  25. 


7,7,7,6. 

7.e 

1,1 


18^16,25,25,  11.. 
53,63,53........ 

25.26 

2,i,2 

4.4 

6.«,6 

5 


8,8. 


3.. 
3.. 
10. 
•-. 
8.. 
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J0-J6,  1916 — Universitp  and  agricultural  coUege — Ck>utiiiued. 


Agricaltural  College. 


Cooiae  namber. 


SaWecL 


Bank  of  tastmotor. 


Mee^ 
ingB. 


Stadento  at- 
tending. 


Year  of 
coarse. 


FoxmcALAin> 
Social  SaxKCE. 


.13 


Social  8cienoe  4 
10 


Not     Othxs- 
WISE  Classi- 

ffOSD. 


History  of  Qnek  eiTillntion 

and  art. 
Sociology, 


Rural  economics . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


4 
1 

4 


13,12,13,13. 

26,30,26,28. 

4 

16,18,18,15. 


Freshman. 
Junior. 


Library  metbods. 


Aawiatantlibrarian. 


8. 
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Table  44. — Courses  offered  at  the  affricuHural  college  in  April,  1916,  that  wouiti 
hare  &ec»  discontinued  if  the  recommendation  made  in  this  report  had  bce9^ 
in  effect. 

Junior  year :  students  InyolTed. 

Arch.      19.  History  of  sculpture  and  painting 2 

C.   B.       8.  Hydraulics 4: 

M.  E.      15.  Internal  combustion  engines 3 

M.  B.     29.  Mechanics  of  materials 3 

M.  B.     23.  Materials  testing  laboratory 4 

M.  E.     32.  Materials  of  construction 6 

German    9.  Faust 3 

Total  class  attendance 25 

Senior  year : 

C.    E.     17.  Water  purification,  sewage  disposals,  and  sanitation 1 

C.    E.     19.  Bridge  design 1 

M.  E.      38.  Machine  design 2 

M.  E.     39.  Heat  engines 1 

Total  class  attendance 5 

The  number  of  students  involved  is  negligible  when  compared  with 
the  saving  in  cost  of  instruction  and  the  time,  energy,  and  equipment 
now  devoted  to  these  small  classes,  which  would  be  released  for  more 
economical  and  more  efficient  service  in  other  directions.  (See  also, 
in  this  connection,  Tables  55  and  56,  Appendix  XI.) 

As  bearing  on  statements  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  regard  to 
the  need  and  demand  for  courses  in  the  various  forms  of  engineer- 
ing, the  danger  of  excessive  division  of  the  subject,  and  of  unneces- 
sary costly  duplication,  the  number  and  size  of  classes  reported  at 
the  university  and  college  should  be  given  careful  study.  It  should 
be  noted  that  each  institution  reports  six  classes  in  engineering  with 
only  1  student  each,  that  all  the  classes  at  both  institutions  are  small, 
and  that  in  all  forms  of  engineering  at  the  agricultural  college  there 
are  reported  only  25  students  in  junior  classes  and  13  in  senior 
classes,  repeaters  included.  Of  the  13  seniors,  8  were  taking  the 
course  in  "  concrete  and  drainage  for  agricultural  students." 

In  relation  to  the  assumed  principle  that  a  subject  for  which  there 
is  not  sufficient  demand  to  justify  its  being  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  more  than  one  institution  should  be  given  at  the  institution  which 
already  and  for  other  reasons  offers  the  necessary  courses  in  accom- 
panying and  supporting  subjects,  and  further  in  relation  to  the 
commission's  recommendation  ^  as  to  the  distribution  of  engineering 
between  the  two  institutions,  the  courses  and  the  size  of  classes  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

^  See  recommendation  5,  ch.  12. 
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The  basis  of  the  recommendation-  of  the  commission  that  lan- 
guages and  literature  be  considered  only  as  service  courses  at  the 
agricultural  college,  and  that  degree  courses  in  these  subjects  be 
offered  only  at  the  imiversity,  is  foimd  in  the  comparison  of  the 
courses  taken  and  the  size  of  courses  at  the  two  institutions.  Appar- 
ently there  were  in  April  at  the  agricultural  college  only  two  students 
of  these  subjects  in  classes  above  the  second  year,  the  two  German 
students  taking  the  course  in  Faust  in  the  junior  year. 

That  the  agricultural  college  is  not  yet  performing  its  function  as 
an  agricultural  college  as  fully  as  the  agricultural  college  of  such  a 
State  as  North  Dakota  should  is  shown  by  the  fact,  revealed  by  this 
table,  that  in  April,  when  at  least  a  large  majority  of  all  the  regular 
students  of  the  college  were  present,  the  aggregate  number  of  at- 
tendants at  all  of  the  21  classes  in  agriculture  which  met  during  that 
week  was  only  211.  Only  42  of  these  were  in  junior  classes  and  only 
4  were  in  senior  classes.  Since  most  of  the  students  were  counted  two 
or  more  times  each,  the  actual  numbers  of  individuals  involved  are 
much  smaller  than  the  figures  given.  Plainly  all  these  numbers 
should  be  very  much  larger,  and  the  college  should  put  forth  every 
effort  to  bring  more  students  into  this  department  of  its  work.  The 
number  of  graduates  of  the  institution  who  are  now  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  also  supports  this  contention. 

'  See  recommendation  9,  ch.  12. 


Chapter  XIL 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS. 

In  making  these  recommendations  it  is  assumed: 

1.  That  all  the  institutions  to  which  they  refer  belong  alike  to  all 
the  people  of  the  State  and  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  public  education,  and  that  no  one  of  them  is  thought  of  as  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  class  of  people — as  the  poor  or  the  rich,  the 
people  of  the  country  or  the  people  of  the  city,  the  farming  or  the 
industrial  or  the  professional  classes. 

2.  That  each  institution  has  its  own  particular  function  or  group 
of  functions  to  perform  and  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  in  rendering 
to  the  people  of  the  State  its  own  peculiar  service. 

3.  That  all  these  forms  of  service  are  equally  worthy  and  dignified 
if  performed  equally  well. 

4.  That  the  officers  of  no  one  of  these  institutions  desire  to  magnify 
for  itself  alone  the  institution  for  which  they  are  responsible,  but 
only  to  make  it  render  most  fully  and  most  efficiently  its  particular 
service  without  encroaching  upon  the  functions  of  any  other  insti- 
tution. 

5.  That  above  all  these  institutions  are  the  people  of  the  State  who 
have  established  them  and  who  maintain  them  by  their  taxes,  who 
are  equally  interested  in  them  all,  and  who  expect  from  all  loyal 
service,  each  in  its  own  field,  and  economical  use  of  funds  provided. 

6.  That  the  people  of  the  State  are  both  willing  and  able  to  pro- 
vide M  funds  that  may  be  needed  by  any  institution  for  its  legiti- 
mate work,  but  that  they  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  provide 
funds  for  any  one  of  the  institutions  to  extend  its  work  into  fields 
covered  by  other  institutions. 

7.  That  the  kind,  degree,  and  quantity  of  higher  education  to  be 
provided  by  a  State  at  any  time,  particularly  education  of  a  voca- 
tional nature,  should  be  shaped  according  to  the  character  of  the 
people,  their  social  and  political  ideals,  their  occupations,  and  their 
vocational  needs  as  determined  by  the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 

8.  That  in  a  State  which  has  established  more  than  one  institution 
of  higher  learning  the  people  and  their  responsible  representatives 
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have  the  right  and  must  face  the  obligation  to  apportion  among  these 
institutions  the  work  of  higher  education  in  such  way  as  will  best 
serve  all  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  their  right  and  duty 
to  change  this  apportionment  whenever  the  public  interest  may 
demand  such  change,  provided  it  may  be  done  without  violation  of 
contract  or  of  obligation  to  the  Federal  Government. 

9.  That  the  offering  of  the  same  subjects  or  the  same  or  similar 
courses  of  study  in  the  curricula  of  two  or  more  institutions  in  the 
same  State  should  be  avoided  as  uneconomical  and  harmful  duplica- 
tion of  effort:  (a)  When  the  total  demand  for  such  subjects  or 
courses  of  study  in  the  life  of  the  State  and  the  number  of  students 
applying  therefor  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  giving 
instruction  in  them  at  more  than  one  place ;  {h)  when  in  the  attempt 
to  maintain  such  courses  at  any  one  of  the  institutions  money,  equip* 
ment,  time,  and  energy  are  used  that  iinight  be  more  profitably  de- 
voted to  other  purposes;  (c)  when  the  attempt  to  maintain  such 
courses  tends  to  confuse  the  purposes  of  the  institution  and  to  divert 
it  from  its  more  legitimate  and  immediate  aims;  and  (d)  when  such 
division  or  duplication  tends  to  detract  from  and  weaken  the  course* 
in  question  as  given  at  the  institution  in  which  they  primarily  and 
more  legitimately  belong. 

10.  That  any  subject  which  two  or  more  institutions  may  desire 
to  include  in  their  curricula,  but  for  which  there  is  clearly  not  suffi- 
cient demand  to  justify  its  being  offered  by  more  than  one  institution, 
should  be  offered  at  that  institution  which  alreadv  has  in  its  cur- 
riculum  as  an  essential  part  of  its  main  purpose  the  necessary  accom- 
panying or  supporting  subjects,  rather  than  at  an  institution  in  which 
such  accompanying  or  supporting  subjects  would  need  to  be  pro- 
vided for  this  particular  purpose  and  without  necessary  relation  to 
other  subjects  taught  in  that  institution  or  to  its  main  purposes; 
as,  for  examples,  engineering  courses  dependent  for  their  develop- 
ment on  advanced  courses  in  mathematics  and  phj'sics,  or  other 
engineering  courses  dependent  for  their  development  on  advanced 
courses  in  chemistry  or  biology. 

11.  That  no  institution  established  and  maintained  as  a  State  insti- 
tution should  function  chiefly  as  a  local  institution,  appropriating 
State  funds  to  purely  local  uses. 

12.  That  the  board  of  regents  responsible  for  the  general  man- 
agement of  all  the  institutions  included  in  this  survey,  while  seeking 
to  promote  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  as  parts  of  one  unified, 
flexible,  adjustable,  democratic  system  of  education  for  the  most 
efficient  service  of  the  State,  desires  also  that  the  individuality,  spirit, 
and  best  traditions  of  each  institution  shall  be  preserved. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Education  at  the  university  and  agricultural  college. — The 
school  of  education  at  the  university  and  the  department  of  education 
at  the  agricultural  college  should  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  high-school  teachers,  school  superintendents,  and 
supervisors  for  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  expert  special 
teachers,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  schools  of 
the  State.  Special  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  subjects  should  be  prepared  at  the  agricultural  college. 
The  university  should  prepare  superintendents,  high-school  teachers, 
and  supervisors  in  all  subjects  except  agriculture,  home  economics, 
manual  training,  and  other  industrial  subjects.  The  university 
should  not  undertake  to  prepare  special  teachers  in  home  economics, 
but  should  give  sufficient  instruction  in  this  subject  and  in  methods 
of  teaching  it  to  enable  young  women  to  combine  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  with  other  subjects  in  the  high  school.  Neither  the 
school  of  education  at  the  university  nor  the  department  of  educa- 
tion at  the  agricultural  college  should  attempt  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

2.  The  graduate  schools. — Graduate  work  at  the  university  and  at 
the  agricultural  college  should,  for  the  present,  continue  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  and  each  institution 
should  give  graduate  instruction  only  in  those  subjects  which  are 
considered  major  subjects  at  that  institution.  Graduate  courses  in 
education  may  be  offered  at  each  institution.  The  presidents  of  these 
institutions  and  the  board  of  regents  should  work  out  plans  for  co- 
operation in  graduate  work  where  cooperation  may  be  helpful.  Du- 
plication of  graduate  work  would  be  unwarranted,  costly,  and 
wasteful. 

3.  Home  economics. — ^Instruction  in  home  economics  should  be 
given  at  both  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college.  Except  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  of  home  economics  for  high 
schools,  as  elsewhere  indicated,  there  should  be  at  the  university 
only  such  courses  in  home  economics  as  will  fit  young  women  for  the 
duties  of  intelligent  home  making,  or  such  as  will  fimction  as  service 
courses^  for  those  taking  the  course  for  nurses  and  possibly  some 
other  subjects.  The  agricultural  college  should  offer  both  major 
and  normal  courses  in  home  economics. 

4.  Music. — ^Instruction  in  music  and  especially  training  in  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  band,  may  be  given  at  all  the  institutions,  and  instruc- 
tion in  singing  should  be  given  to  all  students  at  the  normal  schools 


1  *'  Seryice  courses  are  such  subordinate  subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  caltl 
ration  of  a  major  line."    For  a  discussion  of  the  principle  of  '*  major  and  service  lines 
of  work,  see  p.  61. 
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to  the  extent  needed  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  give  advanced  and  professional  instruction  in 
music  except  at  the  university. 

In  all  these  schools  there  should  be  a  strong  cultural  spirit,  but 
only  at  the  university  should  there  be  offered  special  or  professional 
courses  in  the  fine  arts  or  degree  courses  in  literature,  languages,  and 
pure  science. 

5.  Engineermg. — ^Mining  engineering  is  placed  at  the  university 
by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Agricultural  and  what  may  be 
called  industrial  engineering,  as  defined  in  this  section  of  these  recom- 
mendations, should  be  given  only  at  the  agricultural  college.  Chemi- 
cal engineering  should  also  be  given  at  the  agricultural  college  when 
there  is  demand  for  its  development  in  the  State.  Degree  courses  in 
other  forms  of  engineering  should  be  given  only  at  the  univereity. 
Except  for  mining  engineering  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
engineering,  the  first  two  years  of  any  engineering  course  may  be 
given  at  either  institution  when  authorized  by  the  board  of  regents. 

The  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  and  those  which  may  be 
grouped  under  the  term  industrial  engineering  are  recommended  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  for  practical  engineering  courses  in  con- 
nection with  the  industries  growing  out  of  or  directly  related  to 
agriculture,  and  the  large  number  of  urban  industries  hitherto  de- 
veloped on  an  empirical  basis,  which  are  now  undergoing  a  more 
scientific  and  technical  development.  To  these  latter  courses  the 
sun'ey  commission  has  for  convenience  given  the  designation  in- 
dustrial engineering,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  professional 
courses  in  mechanical,  civil,  and  electrical  engineering,  which  are 
already  well  organized  in  engineering  schools.  Such  courses  are 
given  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  and  should  not  now,  if  ever, 
be  duplicated  at  the  agricultural  college. 

6.  Reorgamzation  of  engineering  at  the  university, — At  the  uni- 
versity all  departments  and  courses  of  engineering,  including  mining, 
should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  dean  or  other  executive 
head. 

7.  Medical  college. — ^Instruction  in  medicine  at  the  university 
should  continue  to  be  given  only  in  premedical  courses  and  for  the 
first  two  years'  work  of  a  medical  college. 

8.  Instruction  in  agricuZtyre, — Fully  three-fourths  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  who  are  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits 
are  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  occupations  connected  directly 
therewith.  The  agriculture  of  the  State  is  carried  on  by  farmers,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  whom  operate  their  own  farms.  These 
facts  and  others  presented  in  this  report  indicate  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  agriculture  in  the  vocational  education  of  the  State 
and  the  need  of  instruction  and  training  for  large  numbers  of  men 
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and  women  to  the  extent  which  will  enable  th^n  to  operate  their 
own  farms  intelligently  and  suooeflBfully^  as  well  as  the  need  of 
highly  technical  training  for  a  few.  The  agricultural  cdlege  should 
devote  its  energies  and  means  to  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the 
immediately  allied  subjects  in  proporti<Mi  to  the  needs  herein 
indicated. 

9.  Liberal  arts  and  science  at  agricultural  college. — Courses  in 
liberal  arts  and  science  at  the  agricultural  college  should  be  con- 
sidered only  as  servdce  courses,^  and  no  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  should  be  given  here. 

10.  Architecture. — There  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  sufficient 
demand  for  architects  and  architectural  engineers  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  a  school  or  of  extensive 
courses  in  architecture  or  architectural  engineering,  either  at  tiie 
university  or  at  the  agricultural  college.  Instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects at  the  agricultural  college  should  be  only  of  an  elementary 
nature  and  should  have  special  reference  to  farm  buildings,  ware* 
houses,  school  buildings  for  rural  and  village  commimities,  and  other 
similar  buildings. 

11.  Pharmacy. — Instruction  in  pharmacy  should  be  continued  at 
the  agricultural  college,  and  standards  for  admission  to  and  gradua- 
tion from  this  course  should  be  raised  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
completion  of  a  full  high-school  course  of  four  years  for  admission 
and  a  minimum  of  two  years'  instruction  for  graduation. 

12.  Relation  of  president  of  agricultural  college  to  experiment 
station. — The  president  of  the  agricultural  college  should  have  gen- 
eral control  of  the  experiment  station  and  of  its  branches  and  of  the 
extension  department  and  be  held  responsible  to  the  board  of  regents 
for  their  management. 

13.  Teaching  by  members  of  research  staff. — ^Investigators,  men 
and  women  engaged  in  research  work,  at  the  experiment  station  at 
Fargo^  should,  except  in  case  of  those  whose  duties  are  such  as  to 
make  it  inexpedient,  be  expected  to  teach  some  classes  in  the  college ; 
and  the  experiment  station  and  its  farms  and  laboratories,  as  well 
as  the  laboratories  of  the  regulatory  services,  should  be  used  under 
necessary  restrictions  as  teaching  agencies  for  undergraduate  college 
students  and  as  research  agencies  for  graduate  students. 

11^..  Subexperirrient  stations  and  demonstration  farms. — It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  board  of  regents  cause  a  careful  study  to  be  made 
of  the  operations  of  the  subexperiment  stations  and  demonstration 
farms,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  much  of  the  ex- 
perimental work  now  under  way  might  be  carried  on  by  fanners  on 
their  own  premises,  without  other  expense  to  the  State  than  that  of 
necessary  supervisicm. 

^See  footnote  on  p.  172. 
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16.  Canrnierddl  courses. — Comihercial  c5ourses  of  higher  or  lower 
grade  should  be  given  in  the  umversity  and  the  agricultural  college ; 
courses  in  farm  accounting  and  rural  economics  should  be  given  in 
the  agricultural  college,  and  probably  also  in  the  University.  The 
normal  schools  should  give  courses  in  these  subjects  and  in  the  simple 
forms  of  bookkeeping  to  the  estent  that  they  may  be  needed  by 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools;  but  the  normal  schools  should 
not  give  commercial  courses  beyond  the  needs  of  these  teachers. 

16.  Preparatory  department  at  agricultural  coUege. — The  agricul- 
tural high  school  at  the  agricultural  college  should  be  discontinued 
as  a  preparatory  school  by  dropping  the  lowest  class  each  year  be- 
ginning with  1917,  so  that  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1921  there  will  be  no  college  preparatory  classes  at  this  institution. 

17.  School  of  agriculture^  elementary  mechanic  artSy  and  home 
economics. — ^The  22-weeks  courses  at  the  agricultural  college  should 
be  strengthened  and  organized  into  a  school  of  agriculture,  elemen- 
tary mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics  for  young  men  and  women 
who  do  not  expect  to  attend  college  or  to  become  teachers.  This 
school  should  offer  three-year  coui'ses,  the  sessions  being  held  during 
the  winter  and  lasting  five  and  one-half  or  six  months;  and  the  de- 
arability  of  repeating  these  courses  with  necessary  variations  in 
sessions  of  similar  length  in  the  summer  months  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

18.  Special  short  courses. — ^The  short  winter  courses  in  extension 
work  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  at  the  agricultural  college  are 
to  be  commended,  but  those  attending  these  courses  should  not  be 
taught  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  college,  of  the  agricultural  high 
school,  or  of  the  22-weeks  courses  as  now  conducted,  or  in  the 
school  of  agriculture,  elementary  mechanic  arts,  and  home  economics, 
the  formation  of  which  is  recommended  elsewhere. 

19.  Extension  courses. — Since  Federal  and  State  laws  provide  lib- 
erally for  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  under 
the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college,  no  other  institution  in  the 
State  should  undertake  extension  work  in  these  subjects.  Any  ex- 
tension work  done  by  instructors  in  agricultural  schools  in  the  State 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  nor- 
mal schools  should  offer  extension  courses  only  for  teachers,  as  ex- 
plained elsewhere.  Eepresentatives  of  the  university  and  of  the 
agricultural  college  should  confer  with  the  board  of  regents  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  division  of  all  other  forms  of  extension 
work  between  the  two  institutions  and  of  devising  means  for  neces- 
sary cooperaticm.  All  extension  work  should  be  conducted  with 
special  reference  to  the  instruction  of  the  public  in  the  subjects  con- 
gidered  and  not  as  a  means  of  advertising  the  institutions. 
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20.  Preparation  of  teachers  for  niral  schools. — Since  more  than 
four-fifths  of  all  the  children  of  North  Dakota  live  in  the  open  coun- 
try and  in  small  villages,  and  only  one-tenth  live  in  places  of  2,500 
or  more,  all  normal  schools  should,  without  neglecting  the  training 
of  teachers  for  city  schools,  make  it  their  chief  purpose  to  prepare 
teachers  for  rural  schools.  Their  courses  of  study  and  their  prac- 
tice and  observation  schools  should  be  reorganized  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  recognized  that  teachers  for  the 
elementary  rural  schools  need  no  less  education,  professional  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  maturity  and  native  ability  than  teachers  of  sdiools 
of  the  same  grade  in  urban  communities. 

21.  Preparation  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools. — ^Until  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared  teachers  for  all  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  State  the  normal  schools  should  confine  their  activities 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  In  so  far  as  possible 
they  should  exclude  students  who  are  not  definitely  preparing  for 
teaching. 

22.  Standard  of  admission  to  normal  school. — ^The  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  the  normal  schools  should  be  gradually  raised  to  gradua- 
tion from  a  standard  high  school  of  four  years  or  its  equivalent,  or 
of  six  years  when  the  high  school  is  preceded  by  only  six  years  of 
elementary  schooling.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  done  by  re- 
quiring one  year  of  high-school  work  for  admission  in  1918,  two 
years  in  1919,  three  years  in  1921,  and  four  years  in  1923  and  there- 
after. 

For  the  sake  of  teachers  of  low  gi-ade  of  preparation  already  en- 
gaged in  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  summer  sessions  of  the  normal 
schools  should  continue  to  admit  and  form  classes  for  teachers  of 
all  grades  of  preparation,  but  should  not  admit  persons  who  have  les? 
preparation  than  is  required  at  any  given  time  for  admission  to 
regular  classes  in  the  school  except  those  who  have  already  been 
employed  as  teachers. 

23.  Minimum  salaries  for  teachers. — ^When  the  normal  schools 
have  definitely  established  their  standards  at  graduation  from  a  high 
school  of  four  years  for  admission,  and  at  two  years  of  work  above 
the  high  school  for  the  normal  school  certificate,  and  three  years  of 
work  above  the  high  school  for  the  normal  school  diploma,  as  herein 
recommended,  the  State  should  fix  by  law  minimum  salaries  for 
teachers  holding  normal  school  certificates  and  for  teachers  holding 
normal  school  diplomas;  the  difference  between  the  minimum  salaries 
of  the  two  classes  being  such  as  may  seem  to  be  justified  by  the 
different  degrees  of  preparation.  It  should  also  provide  by  law  for 
a  definite  increase  in  the  minimum  salaries  of  both  classes  of  teachers 
when  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  for,  and  have  been 
granted,  the  permanent  license. 
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The  first  license  granted  to  a  prospective  teacher  coming  from 
without  the  State  should  be  a  temporary  license,  and  the  permanent 
license  should  be  granted  on  the  same  terms  as  to  those  who  have 
had  corresponding  training  or  experience  in  North  Dakota. 

£4.  Short  course  in  normdl  schools. — ^The  lO^-months  course  in 
the  normal  schools  should  be  discontinued  after  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer term  of  1917. 

25.  More  normal  schools  needed. — A  normal  school  should  be  estab- 
lished immediately  at  Dickinson  or  elsewhere  in  the  southwestern 
quarter  of  the  State,  and  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  another  normal  school  somewhere  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
as  soon  as  a  constitutional  amendment  for  that  purpose  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

26.  Requirements  for  teaching  certificaJtes  to  correspond  with  nor- 
mal  school  standards. — Standards  of  requirements  for  certification 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  should  be  advanced  to 
correspond  with  the  standards  set  by  the  normal  schools  for  the 
award  of  their  certificates  and  diplomas. 

27.  Professional  reading  and  study  for  teachers. — The  State  board 
of  education,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the  normal 
schools  and  the  heads  of  departments  of  education  at  the  university 
and  the  agricultural  college,  should  prepare  for  all  persons  who 
leave  the  normal  schools  with  any  kind  of  certificate  or  diploma 
which  may  be  accepted  as  a  license  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  State  such  courses  of  study,  including  both  professional  and 
cultural  subjects,  as  can  reasonably  be  completed  within  a  period  of 
three  years  by  devoting  to  them  not  less  than  10  hours  per  week  for 
10  months  of  each  year.  Examinations  on  given  portions  of  these 
courses  should  be  held  from  time  to  time,  and  no  person  should  be 
granted  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  until  after  having  completed  the  courses  prescribed,  or  their 
full  equivalent,  and  after  having  passed  satisfactorily  final  examina- 
tions on  them.^  The  final  examination  should  come  not  earlier  than 
two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time  of  leaving  the  normal 
school. 

To  any  person  of  good  moral  character  who  holds  a  certificate  or 
diploma  of  a  normal  school  in  this  State,  and  who  satisfactorily 
passes  examinations  in  the  courses  of  study  outlined,  and  who. is 
certified  by  any  qualified  superintendent  or  supervisor  as  having 
taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  North  Dakota,  there  should  be  issued  a  life  license  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

^Nothing  in  this  recommendation  or  in  recommendation  28  should  operate  to  prevent 
the  state  of  North  Dakota  from  accepting  at  their  full  value  certillcates  issued  In  other 
States  which  maintain  equally  high  standards. 
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28,  Beqidrements  for  normal  certificates  amd  diplomas. — The  staad- 
ards  of  irustruction  required  for  certificates  or  diploBUifl  frcnn  the 
normal  Bchools  should  be  raised  as  follows :  In  1918  no  certificate  or 
diploma  should  be  given  for  less  than  one  year  of  work  above  the 
completion  of  a  high-school  course  of  four  years ;  in  1920  no  certifi- 
cate ordiploma  should  be  given  for  less  than  two  years  of  work  above 
the  completion  of  a  high-school  course  of  four  years;  in  1923  and 
thereafter  the  certificate  of  the  normal  school  should  be  given  for 
the  completion  of  two  full  years  of  not  less  than  36  weeks  each  above 
the  completion  of  a  full  high-school  course  of  four  years,  and  the 
diploma  of  the  schools  should  be  given  for  three  full  years  of  not 
less  than  36  weeks  above  the  completion  of  a  high-school  course  of 
four  years. 

£9.  CrTadvMes  of  university  and  agriculture^  college  as  teachers. — 
A  policy  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  graduates  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  both  in  regard  to  advanced  courses  of  study,  examina- 
tions, and  permanent  licenses  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  or 
to  hold  positions  as  superintendents  and  supervisors,  should  apply  to 
the  graduates  of  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college. 

30.  The  nomuA  and  industrial  school. — ^The  normal  and  industrial 
school  at  Ellendale  should  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  other  normal  schools.  In 
addition  to  its  work  as  a  normal  school,  it  should,  because  of  its 
equipment  for  instruction  in  industrial  subjects,  continue  for  the 
present  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects,  adapting  this  instruction 
to  the  special  needs  of  tlie  people  of  the  south  central  counties  which 
it  serves. 

31.  The  school  of  science. — For  the  present  and  until  the  State 
has  become  much  more  populous  than  it  is  now  and  the  attendance 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college 
much  larger  than  at  present,  the  school  of  science  at  Wahpeton 
should  function  only  as  a  school  of  secondary  grade  in  science,  agri- 
culture, mechanic  arts,  and  household  art&  It  should  give  special 
attention  to  industrial  subjects,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  it  might 
include  commercial  subjects,  including  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and 
similar  subjects,  but  this  and  other  State  schools  should  avoid  becom- 
ing local  elementary  or  high  schools.  There  can  be  no  justification 
for  local  schools  of  this  character  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  all  the  State.  The  board  of  regents  eiiould  consider 
also  the  advisability  of  establishing  here  a  school  of  the  kind  recom- 
mended for  the  agricultural  college  and  at  Bottineau. 

32.  The  school  of  forestry. — ^The  school  of  forestry  at  Bottineau 
does  not  now  function  as  a  school  of  forestry  and  has  very  few  stu- 
dents other  than  local  students  of  elementary  and  high-achool  grade 
or  irregular  students  from  the  adult  population  of  Bottineau.    The 
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coBstitutioii  provides  that  the  legislature  maj  determine  the  kind  of 
school  to  be  maintained  at  Bottineau.  The  legislature  has  declared 
its  function  to  be  thai  of  an  agricultural  high  school,  giving  special 
attention  to  forestry  and  horticulture.  The  board  of  regents  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  reorganizing  this  school,  with  one  session 
of  six  months  in  winter  and  another  of  four  and  one-half  or  five 
mcNiths  in  summer,  the  work  of  both  sessions  to  be  made  as  practical 
as  possible,  offering  opportunity  for  much  outdoor  farm  work  in 
the  summer  session.  The  courses  of  this  schocd  should  be  for  three 
years,  as  recommended  for  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  agri- 
cultural college. 

3S.  Instruction  in  forestry. — ^The  forestry  and  nursery  work  re- 
quired of  the  school  of  foresty  at  Bottineau  should  be  put  under 
the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  all  instruction  of  col- 
lege grade  in  forestry  whidi  may  be  thought  needful  for  the  State 
should  be  given  at  Fargo.  It  may  be  well  to  continue  the  nurseries 
at  Bottineau,  and  to  establish  similar  nurseries  at  other  places  in 
the  State  for  convenience  of  distribution. 

Si^  The  library  coTwnmsion. — The  library  commission  should  be 
given  the  means  of  extending  the  kind  of  work  it  is  now  doing  so  as 
to  serve  a  much  larger  number  of  people  than  it  now  serves,  and  it 
should  begin  a  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  a  county  library 
at  the^  county  seat  of  each  county  with  branch  libraries  at  smaller 
towns,  and  for  the  use  of  schools  as  distributing  centers.  Legislation 
should  be  requested  providing  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  county  libraries. 

35.  Public  school  survey. — It  is  recommended  that  a  careful  and 
thorough  survey  be  made  of  the  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  determining  details  of  necessary 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  changes  in  the  courses  of  study,  the  local 
management,  and  internal  organization  of  the  schools,  and  of  de- 
vising plans  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  school  buildings  and 
of  meeting  other  ascertained  needs  of  these  schools.  A  conference 
of  the  State  board  of  regents  and  the  State  board  of  education  should 
be  held  to  consider  this  matter. 

36.  Administration  of  State  educational'  system. — It  is  believed 
that  the  entire  system  of  education  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
might  be  unified  and  rendered  more  efficient  if  the  board  of  regents 
were  enlarged  and  given  control  of  and  responsibility  tor  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  This  board  should 
elect  a  commissioner  of  education,  and  assistant  commissioners  for 
higher  education,  secondary  education,  elementar}^  education,  voca- 
tional education,  library  commission,  and  other  assistants  at  fixed 
salaries  and  for  specified  terms  of  service,  which  should  be  compara- 
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tively  long.  It  should  be  lawful  for  the  board  to  elect  commissioners 
and  assistants  either  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  or  elsewhere, 
and  these  should  be  elected  only  for  their  fitness  and  definite  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

That  portion  of  the  constitution  referring  to  the  office  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  possible  the  policy  here  recommended.  It  is  believed  also  that 
there  should  be  in  each  county  a  county  board  of  education  elected 
by  the  people  or  appointed  in  some  way  which  will  guarantee  effi- 
cient service.  This  board  should  consist  of  five  members;  the  term 
of  office  of  each  should  be  five  years,  and  not  more  than  two  should 
be  retired  in  any  biennium.  This  board  of  education  should  have 
control  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  county  and  should  elect, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  regents,  and  either  from 
within  or  without  the  county,  qualified  superintendents,  assistant 
superintendents,  and  supervisors. 

37.  Guide  to  the  institutions. — ^The  board  of  regents  should  have 
prepared  for  the  use  of  prospective  students  in  the  State  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  clearly  and  simply  the  purposes  and  aims  of  each  of 
the  several  institutions,  its  courses  of  study,  its  requirements  for 
admission  and  graduation,  the  cost  of  attendance,  and  other  similar 
items,  to  the  end  that  any  prospective  student  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine as  accurately  as  possible  the  special  advantages  to  be  had  at 
each  institution. 

38.  Building  and  campus  plans. — ^That  before  other  buildings  are 
erected  or  additions  made  to  the  campus  at  any  of  the  institutions 
now  in  existence,  and  before  any  buildings  are  erected  at  any  insti- 
tutions to  be  established  in  the  future,  the  board  of  regents  shall 
have  made  plans  for  campus  and  building  development  as  has  been 
done  for  the  university,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  consistent  and 
progressive  policy  of  building  for  each  of  the  institutions. 

39.  Vocational  survey. — It  is  recommended  that  the  board  of 
regents,  through  its  commissioner  of  education  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  university  and  the  agricultural  college,  shall  have  made 
a  careful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  industries  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  a  study  in  detail  of  the  educa- 
tional preparation  needed  for  success  in  all  the  more  important  of 
them,  and  that  the  results  of  this  survey  be  published  for  the  guid- 
ance of  young  people  in  choosing  their  vocations  and  of  the  schools 
in  making  up  their  courses  of  study. 

J^O.  Institutional  organization  and  administration. — ^The  board  of 
regents  should  cause  to  be  made,  through  its  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion or  otherwise,  a  careful  study  of  the  organization  and  work  of 
each  of  the  institutions  under  its  control,  to  ascertain — 
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(a)  To  what  extent  in  any  of  them,  if  at  all,  an  unnecessary  di- 
vision of  subjects  offered,  and  the  offering  of  subjects  for  which  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  in  the  State,  may  result  in  a  large  number  of 
small  and  costly  classes  which  might  be  consolidated  or  eliminated 
without  loss  to  the  State,  without  injury  to  any  large  number  of 
individuals,  and  with  profit  to  the  institution. 

(b)  Whether  and  to  what  extent,  to  the  detriment  of  any  institu- 
tion, large  numbers  of  students  in  the  lower  classes  are  taught  by 
inexperienced  teachers  on  low  salaries,  while  the  abler  and  more  ex- 
perienced teachers  have  only  very  few  students  in  the  higher  classes. 

(c)  Whether  or  not  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  faculties  of  some 
of  the  schools  are  made  up  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  em- 
ployed at  low  salaries.  Such  an  investigation  of  some  of  the  normal 
schools  seems  to  the  survey  commission  to  be  especially  desirable. 

(d)  To  what  extent  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  teachers  in  the 
schools  is  lowered  because  of  the  large  number  of  courses  and  of 
weekly  class  meetings  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

(e)  Whether  or  not  in  some  of  these  schools  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  total  expenditure  is  for  administration  and  other  non-instruc- 
tional purposes. 

(/)  Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  schedule  of  sal- 
aries in  the  normal  schools  and  to  increase  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  average  of  salaries  in  these  schools,  to  the  end  that  they  may  more 
certainly  be  able  to  obtain  and  retain  the  services  of  teachers  with 
the  education,  maturity,  and  experience  necessary  for  those  engaged 
in  the  task  of  instructing  and  training  professional  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  believed  that  the  executive  officers  and  faculties  of  all  these 
schools  will  welcome  such  a  study  and  gladly  assist  in  making  it. 

Several  of  these  points  are  discussed  more  or  less  extensively  in 
this  report,  but  on  none  of  them  has  the  survey  commission  sufficient 
information  to  enable  it  to  make  formal  and  final  recommendations. 
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L  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  ACT  CREAT- 
IN<i  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  REOENTS,  SESSION  LAWS» 
1915. 

The  State  board  of  re^^enta,  conslAtiiiff  of  fire  members  appointed  bj  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  Is  created  for  the  general  control  and 
administration  of  the  following  State  educational  institutions: 

1-  The  State  university  and  school  of  mines,  at  Grand  Forks,  with  their 
substations. 

2.  Tlie  State  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  at  Fargo,  with  their 

substations. 

3.  Tlte  school  of  scienoe,  at  Wahpeton. 

4.  The  State  normal  schools  at  Valley  City,  Mayvllle,  and  Mlnot 

5.  The  normal  and  industrial  school,  at  Ellendale. 

6.  The  school  of  forestry,  at  Bottineau. 

7.  The  State  library  commission,  at  BiKmarck. 

8.  And  siich  other  State  edaeattooal  institotions  as  may  be  hereafter  estab- 

Ushed. 

The  State  board  of  regents  shall  assume  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  ttie 
duties  DOW  exercised  or  performed  by  the  normal  board  of  contr<4  and  the 
several  boards  of  trustees  of  the  institutions  included  under  this  act 

The  State  board  of  regents  first  appointed  sliall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
having  organized,  procure  to  be  made  by  a  competent  expert,  or  experts,  from 
without  the  State,  an  educational  survey  of  all  Institutions  under  Its  control, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  wh^«in  the  ^iciency  of  the  State  educational 
institutions  can  be  best  served  and  economy  In  conducting  tiie  same  be  best 
practiced. 

Upon  the  completion  of  such  edixcatlonal  survey  the  State  board  of  regents 
shall  api)olnt  from  without  the  State  a  State  commissioner  of  education,  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  of  examination.  Inspection,  and  visitation  as  the  board 
may  direct,  and  shall  advise  the  board  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  curricula, 
coordination,  and  correlating  of  work  In  the  institutions  under  the  control  of 
such  board,  and  he  shall  make  a  special  study  of  the  particular  neetls  and 
requirements  of  each  Institution  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  board  at  such 
time  as  they  shall  direct. 

The  State  board  of  regents  shall  coordinate  and  correlate  the  work  in  the 
different  institutions  so  as  to  prevent  wasteful  duplication,  and  to  develop 
cooperation  among  such  Institutions  in  the  exchange  of  instructors  and  students, 
and  shall  fix  a  tuition  to  be  paid  in  such  institutions  or  any  department  thereof 
when  not  provided  by  law.  It  shall  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  needed 
legislation  for  the  Institutions  under  Its  control,  prepare  a  budget  setting  forth 
the  financial  needs  of  all  State  educational  institutions  under  its  supervision 
and  control  for  the  period  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made. 
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In  order  to  eflCeet  the  greatest  econam^y  efficiency,  and  taiAlitj  in  proridlng 
far  the  needs  and  work,  of  tbe  rarioos  iiistitiiti<ms,  tlie  pj^esideaft;  of  each  institu- 
tlon  B^t&Vi  submit  ^  Die  State  lK»ard  of  regeats,  at  least  4»&oe  each  j^ear,  a  budget 
showing  the  seeds  and  amounts  recommendfid  for  Uie  work  of  Die  rarlons  de- 
pnrtments  of  the  institutions,  and  for  ini^orements,  repaics,  naiscelianeous 
iteias  of  nalntjena'Dce,  and  soch  odier  Iteais  as  idiall  seem  expedient. 

Tiiere  is  herebjr  appropriated  tl«  «ara  of  $18,000  annually,  or  as  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

la  eoidtormity  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Hob.  li.  B.  BLanna,  governor  of 
North  Dakota,  appoiated  the  following  persoos  menbera  of  the  State  board  of 
regents: 

Kx-Gov.  JVank  White,  Valley  City. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Orand  r<M-ks. 
Kr.  Bnll  Soow,  Bowmaa. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Crawford,  Sentinel  Butte. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Power,  Leonard. 
After  the  presentation  of  draft  of  the  report  ei  the  survey  the  board  of 
regents  appointed  Dr,  Bdwin  B.  Grai^iead  oeuiaiiasio&er  of  edoeaUoiL    Dr. 
Craighead  took  up  the  Tvork  of  commissioner  of  education  on  August  1,  1916. 

The  State  board  of  regents,  the  •commissioner  of  education,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  regents,  Mr.  Charles  Brewer,  have  offices  in  the  State  capitoi 
buUding,  at  Bismarck. 


II.  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

B^ow  are  given  abstracts  of  the  coostitutionai  provisions  relating  to  the 
estate  edQcaUooal  institutions : 

Aancu:  VIII,  Saa  147.  A  high  <legree  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  integrity, 
and  morality  on  the  part  of  every  voter  in  a  government  by  the  people  being 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  that  government  and  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people,  the  legislative  assembly'  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  free  from 
sectarian  control.  This  legislative  requirement  shall  be  irrevocable  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  149.  In  all  schools  instruction  shall  be  given  as  far  as  practicable  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  that  tend  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  vital  im- 
portanae  of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for 
honest  labor  of  -every  kind. 

Sbc.  1^.  A  superintendent  of  schools  for  ea<A  county  shall  be  elected  every 
two  years,  whose  qualifications,  duties,  powers^  and  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
by  law, 

Sbc.  151.  The  legislative  assembly  shall  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  illiteracy',  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
course  of  study,  and  to  promote  Industrial,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments. 

Sua  152.  All  colleges,  universities, .  and  other  educational  institutions,  for 
the  support  of  which  lands  have  been  granted  to  this  State,  or  which  are  sup- 
ported by  a  public  tax,  shall  remain  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control 
of  the  State.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  shall  be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian 
school    ♦    *    * 

Abt.  XVII,  Sec.  209.  The  labor  of  children  under  12  years  of  age  shall  be 
prohibited  In  mines,  factories,  and  workshops  in  this  State. 

Art.  XIX,  Sec.  215.  The  following  public  institutions  of  the  State  are  per- 
manently located  at  the  places  hereinafter  named,  each  to  have  the  lands  si)e- 
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clflcally  granted  to  It  by  the  United  States,  in  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
^February  22,  1889,  to  be  disposed  of  and  used  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
Itive  assembly  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  the  artida 
on  school  and  public  lands  contained  in  this  constitution :    *    *    ** 

Second.  The  State  university  and  tlie  school  of  mines  at  the  City  of  Grand 
Forks,  in  the  County  of  Grand  Forks. 

Third.  The  agricultural  college  at  the  City  of  Fargo,  in  the  County  of  Cass. 

Fourth.  A  State  normal  school  at  the  City  of  Valley  City,  In  the  County 
of  Barnes;  and  the  legislative  assembly  in  apportioning  the  grant  of  80,000 
acres  of  land  for  normal  schools  made  in  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to  shall 
grant  to  the  said  normal  school  at  Valley  City  as  aforementioned  50,000  acres, 
and  said  lands  are  hereby  appropriated  to  said  Institution  for  that  pur- 
pose   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Seventh.  A  State  normal  school  at  the  City  of  Mayvllle,  in  the  County  of 
Traill ;  and  the  legislative  assembly  in  apportioning  the  grant  of  lands  made  by 
Congress  in  the  act  aforesaid  for  State  normal  schools  shall  assign  30,000  acres 
to  the  institution  hereby  located  at  Mayville,  and  said  lands  are  hereby  appro- 
priated for  said  purpose.    •    *    • 

Sec.  210.  The  following-named  public  institutions  are  hereby  permanently 
located  as  hereinafter  provided,  each  to  have  so  much  of  the  remaining  grant 
of  170,000  acres  of  land  made  by  the  United  States  for  "other  educational 
and  charitable  institutions"  as  is  allotted  by  law,  namely :    *    ♦    • 

Third.  An  industrial  school  and  school  for  manual  training,  or  such  other 
educational  or  charitable  institutions  as  the  legislative  assembly  may  provide, 
at  the  Town  of  Ellendale,  in  the  County  of  Dickey,  with  a  grant  of  40,000 
acres. 

Fourth.  A  school  of  forestry,  or  such  other  institution  as  the  legislative 
assembly  may  determine,  at  such  place  in  one  of  the  Counties  of  McHenry, 
Ward,  Bottineau,  or  Rolette  as  the  electors  of  the  said  counties  may  determine 
by  an  election  for  that  purpose,  to  be  held  as  provided  by  the  legislative 
assembly. 

Fifth.  A  scientific  school,  or  such  other  educational  or  charitable  institu- 
tion as  the  legislative  assembly  may  prescribe,  at  the  City  of  Wahpeton,  County 
of  Richland,  with  a  grant  of  40,000  acres. 

Sixth.  A  State  normal  school  at  the  City  of  Minot,  in  the  County  of  Ward : 
Provided,  that  no  other  institution  of  a  character  similar  to  any  one  of  those 
located  by  this  article  shall  be  established  or  maintained  without  a  revision  of 
this  constitution. 

The  Minot  State  Normal  School  was  established,  under  constitutional  amend- 
ment, approved  March  10,  1913. 

At  the  election  in  November,  1916,  the  people  of  North  Dakota  will  vote 
upon  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature, 
locating  a  normal  school  at  Dickinson. 

SESSION  LAWS  OF  19 15. 

Section  H16,  Maintenance  of  State  educational  instittitions, — ^For  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  university  and  school  of 
mines  at  Grand  Forks,  the  agricultural  college  at  Fargo,  the  State  normal 
school  at  Valley  City,  the  State  normal  school  at  Mayville,  the  State  normal 
school  at  Minot,  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Devil's  Lake,  the  school 
of  forestry  at  Bottineau,  the  North  Dakota  academy  of  science  at  Wahpeton, 
the  normal  and  industrial  school  at  Ellendale,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  State,  there  is  hereby  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  real  and  personal,  an  annual  tax  of  $347,880. 

This  annual  tax  takes  the  place  of  the  millage  tax  by  which  these  institu- 
tions were  formerly  supported,  and  which  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  1915, 
of  which  this  is  a  part.  These  schools  and  all  other  schools  heretofore  estab- 
lished, or  that  may  be  hereafter  established,  by  law  and  maintained  by  public 
taxation  constitute  the  system  of  "free  public  schools"  of  the  State  of  Nortli 
Dakota. 
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Section  H18,  Taxes,  how  apportioned, — Such  taxes  levied  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  several  institutions  herein  mentioned  as 
follows : 

$102,720  to  the  State  University  and  school  of  mines  at  Grand  Forks; 

$61,800  to  the  agricultural  college  at  Fargo ; 

$41,580  to  the  State  normal  school  at  Minot; 

$46,200  to  the  State  normal  school  at  Valley  City ; 

$36,960  to  the  State  normal  school  at  Mayvllle ; 

$18,480  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Devirs  Lake ; 

$6,180  to  the  school  of  forestry  at  Bottineau ; 

$21,600  to  the  normal  and  Industrial  school  at  EUendale ; 

$12,360  to  the  school  of  science  at  Wahpeton : 
Provided,  That  all  moneys  hereafter  collected  pursuant  hereto  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  herein  provided. 


III.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COURSES  AMONG  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

On  October  12,  1912,  Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  specialist  in  higher  education 
in  the  Burieau  of  Education,  wrote  to  the  temporary  eilucatlonal  commission  of 
North  Dakota,  created  by  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  ( Session  Laws  of  1911, 
Ch.  IX),  the  following  letter,  which,  before  being  sent,  w^as  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  xind  received  his  approval.  Except  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  Section  C  In  so  far  as  It  applies  to  the  preparation  of  superintendents 
and  sui>ervisors  of  elementary  schools,  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  normal 
schools,  page  96  of  this  report,  the  survey  commission  approves  the  spirit  and 
purport  of  this  letter  and  the  apportionment  of  work  which  It  would  make 
among  the  several  institutions : 

[Letter  of  Dr.  Babcock.1 

This  discussion  of  "  a  State  system  of  education  Ideally  outlined  and  oper- 
ated" assumes  (1)  that  such  system  should  have  the  functions  of  Its  different 
parts  so  distributed  as  to  Insure  unity,  harmony,  economy,  and  efficiency ;  (2) 
that  Its  higher  education  has  well-developed  and  coordinated  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  a  basis,  with  differentiation  of  secondary  schools  to  meet 
the  varying  local  needs  for  vocational  Instruction  In  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  Industrial  arts;  (3)  that  the  three  groups  of  higher  schools  should  admit 
only  those  student's  who  have  completed  the  course  of  one  of  the  secondary 
schools.  From  present  Indications  the  vocational  schools  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary grade,  even  those  of  agriculture,  will  at  an  early  day  be  distributed 
rather  than  centralized  as  a  part  of  a  single  agricultural  college. 

A. 

The  function  of  the  State  university  should  be  (1)  to  give  standard  liberal- 
izing courses  in  arts  and  sciences,  covering  four  years  and  leading  to  a  bach- 
elor's degree;  (2)  to  give  engineering  and  technological  courses.  Including 
agriculture,  unless  the  State  has  a  separate  agricultural  college,  covering  four 
or  five  years  and  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degi*ee  In  some  applied  science;  In 
case  of  separation  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  university,  possibly  a 
clvll-englneerlng  course  should  be  developed  at  the  agricultural  college;  (3)  to 
organize  professional  schools  or  some  definite  portion  of  a  prescribed  professional 
course,  such  professional  work  to  have  as  Its  ultimate  basis  the  first  two  years  of 
the  liberal  arts  or  general  science  courses;  (4)  to  develop  a  graduate  school 
offering  courses  primarily  for  holders  of  bachelors  degrees  and  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  and  doctor,  where  the  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth 
constitute  a  sufficient  demand  and  the  resources  of  the  State  will  permit;  (5) 
to  develop  a  department  of  extramural  relations  for  reaching  with  Information 
and  inspiration  i)ersons  whose  age  and  occupation  preclude  their  taking  work 
at  the  university.  In  such  State  unlversltfes  there  should  be  a  department  for 
secondary  and  higher  schools  in  the  State. 
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The  State  aKrlcultural  college,  when  neparate  from  a  State  aniversity  In 
which  provision  is  made  for  standard  engineering  and  technologicai  instroctioQ, 
should  devote  itself  strictly  and  mainly  to  tlie  develc^ment  of  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  such  branches  of  engineering  and  mechanic  arts  as  are  allied  to 
agriculture.  The  States  are  obliged*  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral grant  of  land  and  money,  to  maintain  on  an  approximate  parity  instmction 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  it  rests  with  the  States  to  determine 
how  the  FtNleral  fimds  shall  be  apportioned  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  An 
ideally  operattni  system  involves  the  ultimate  elimination  from  the  agricultural 
college  of  work  of  a  secondary  grade  and  work  purely  vocational  in  its  char- 
acter. A  second  feature  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  and  the  agri- 
cultural exi)erlment  station  should  be  the  development  of  summer  and  winter 
short  courses,  farmers*  institutes,  cooperative  demonstration  work,  and  general 
agricultural  extension  and  propaganda. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  coUejere  and  the  State  university,  in  fundamental 
and  general  subjects,  of  the  first  year  or  the  first  two  years  should  be  so  co- 
ord inate<l  that  students  may  at  the  end  of  either  of  these  years  change  from  one 
institution  to  the  other,  as  their  interest  or  inclination  may  dictate,  and  receive 
full  cre<lit  for  courses  already  taken,  so  far  as  these  courses  may  be  counted  at 
all  for  a  degree  in  the  second  institution.  The  duplication  of  courses  of  the 
first  two  years,  which  require  merely  teachers,  classrooms,  and  modern  equip- 
ment in  laboratory  and  library — for  example,  in  mathematics,  English,  general 
chemlBtr>%  biology,  and  economics — ^may  go  on  indefinitely,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  faculty  and  plant  necessary  for  the  work  In  these  fundamentals  are 
fully  employed.  The  wastefulness  of  duplication  usually  falls  most  heavily  in 
the  intermediate  and  advanced  courses.  Broadly  speaking,  20  sections  of  fresh- 
man mathematics  may  be  as  economically  administered  in  three  places  as  in 
one. 

C. 

The  State  normal  schools  should  be  held  to  broad  preparation  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  the  elementary  schools.  Such  preparation  should  Include 
some  cultural  and  liberalizing  elements.  In  addition  to  the  grounding  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  methodology  of  elementary  education.  When  the  normal  schools 
as  a  whole  have  thus  provided  tlie  elementary  schools  of  the  cities,  villages,  and 
rural  communities  with  wel^traine(^  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents, 
whose  education  and  discipline  represent  substantially  a  Idgh-schooi  course  plus 
two  years  of  professional  and  general  training,  it  will  be  time  for  than  to 
request  the  privilege  of  further  upward  expansion  and  the  power  to  grant 
standard  degrees.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  scarcely  a  single  State  are 
the  normal  schools  at  the  present  time  supplying  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
annual  demand  for  new  teachers  in  the  public-school  system. 

Provisions  for  trade,  industrial,  and  commercial  schools  In  a  State  essentially 
agricultural  in  its  interests  may  safely  be  made  in  the  differentiated  .secondary 
schools  and  in  technological  departments  of  the  university  and  the  agricultural 
college.  The  argument  that  a  State  should  supply  each  of  its  citizens  with 
any  sort  of  an  education  that  he  may  desire  does  not  rest  upon  a  logical  basis, 
nor  shoiild  it  lead  to  the  establishment  of  all  sorts  of  si^ecialized  schools  by  each 
State.  Cooperation  between  States  and  subsidies  to  promising  students  to  seek 
their  Instruction  in  the  best  possible  schools — for  example,  mining  or  textile 
engineering — ^may  well  be  adopted  as  a  i)olicy  rather  than  the  establishment  of 
various  weak  and  spiritless  schools.  A  student  in  North  Dakota  who  desires 
advanced  instruction  in  architecture,  marine  engineering,  or  industrial  chem- 
istry other  than  agricultural  chemistry  should  expect  to  seek  Instruction  outsi<ie 
the  State.  I  see  no  sufficient  justification  for  a  "school  of  science"  separate 
from  the  State  university,  agricultural  college,  and  vocational  schools  In  any 
State. 

E. 

The  work  In  engineering  should  be  done  In  connection  with  the  university  and 
agricultural  college;  generally  si)eaking,  it  should  l)e  done  at  the  university, 
with  its  highly  equipped  departments  of  pure  science,  since  engineering  profes- 
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8k>ns  show  a  marked  tandem^  to  emphasize  «ev^e  training  in  the  prhiciples  and 
fundamentals  of  engineering,  which  can  best  be  taught  in  a  university  spirit 
and  in  a  vntrersity  atmosphere. 

F. 

In  the  original  Agriculture  land-grant  act  of  1862  the  terms  "  agriculture  '* 
and  '*the  mechanic  arts^  are  used  coordlnately.  The  Federal  authorities  are 
Insistent  that  each  8tate  accepting  the  land  grant,  and  later  grants  of  money, 
must  jurevidB  adequatelsr  for  both  foraiiR  4»f  education.  By  oofomon  understand- 
iMks  the  term  mechanic  arts  has  been  interpreted  to  include  all  forms  of  engi- 
neering, though  there  is  serious  doubt  in  many  quarters  as  to  whether  this  was 
the  original  Intent  of  the  men  who  passed  the  net  of  1862 ;  in  other  words,  the 
grade  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  mechanic  arts  should  be  the  same; 
if  one  is  of  «oUege  grade,  the  otlier  sboidd  be  of  college  grade.  While  the 
Tocatioaal  «r  lodustriai  work  both  ia  agriculture  and  ineciianie  arts  will  con- 
tinue to  need  attention  from  the  agricultural  colleges  for  some  years  to  come, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  passing  fdiase  and  that  the 
localities  win  ultimately  provide  for  tiie  greater  fjart  of  such  instruction.  The 
agricultural  college  must  beooime  a  oodege  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  no 
matter  how  differentiated  its  function.  It  nyist  not  continue  to  undermine  the 
work  which  the  yarious  communities  and  tlie  State  Itself  are  doing  to  build  up 
sound  secondary  education  throughout  the  Btate. 

O. 

Neither  efficiency  nor  economy  dictates  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools 
i^iould  be  extended  under  present  conditions  to  include  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  correlation  between  the 
normal  schools  and  the  State  oniversity  and  the  agricultural  college  should  be 
so  worked  out  tltat  students  completing  the  XMHmai  school  course  and  finding 
themselves  eager  for  more  thorough  or  specialized  preparation  could  enter  one 
of  the  other  Institutions  with  definite  credits  toward  a  degree. 

By  way  of  summary  It  should  be  said  that  it  is  high  time,  In  the  Interests  of 
efficiency  and  economy,  that  various  States  should  think  of  their  educational 
systems  as  a  unity,  subject  to  the  sovereign  wisdom  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
State  Itself  should  dictate  a  far-reaching  policy  of  coordination  and  control. 

K.  O.  Babcock, 
SpeciaUst  in  Higher  Education, 
October  12,  1912, 


IV.  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  AND  RURAL  ARTS. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
TSee  p.  72.1 

Farm  nieehnn\c9  and  viac^inerff. — The  uF*e  of  machinery  lias  now  -eome  to  be 
a  permanent  part  of  the  equipment  for  good  agriculture,  and  the  kinds  of 
machines  are  legion.  The  principles  that  are  involves!  in  the  construction  of 
fam  madtlnery,  and  tbe  practice,  can  not  be  adequately  discussed  in  most 
eoneges  of  mechanic  arts  or  engineering,  for  such  colleges  hare  another  and 
special  point  of  view. 

Rural  engineering. — Under  this  term  are  Included  such  field  engineering 
problems  as  have  to  do  ^^eclally  with  agricultural  «nteri>riftes,  as  surveying 
with  refiei^noe  to  land  measure,  drainage,  irrigation,  road  making,  water  sup- 
plies, and  many  of  the  lesser  problems  of  bridge  building,  traction  development, 
and  other  eonstructlon. 

Nearly  all  the  land  of  the  open  country  is  to  l»e  In  farms  <  using  the  word 
f«rm  to  iBClnde  organized  and  managed  forests),  and  tlie  complete  titlUzatlon 
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of  this  land  will  demand  the  expenditure  of  much  engineering  skilL  The  engi- 
neer will  probably  contribute  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  the  making  of  the 
ideal  country  life.  Professional  engineering  problems  must  be  left  to  the  tecb- 
nlcal  engineering  schools,  but  training  must  also  be  provided  from  the  agri- 
cultural point  of  view  and  In  connection  with  other  agricultural  studies.  These 
agricultural  engineering  subjects  are  bound  to  multiply.  Irrigation,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  to  be  confined  to  arid  regions ;  It  must  be  added  to  humid  regions, 
not  only  to  overcome  the  effect  of  drought,  but  to  cause  the  land  to  produce  to 
its  utmost.  Irrigation  for  humid  climates  presents  a  special  set  of  problems,  for 
it  must  be  Intimately  associated  with  drainage,  and  these  problems  are  not  yet 
well  understood. 

Rural  art. — Almost  from  the  first,  agricultural  colleges  have  included  land- 
scape gardening  in  their  curricula.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only  institutions  that 
have  taught  it.  The  subject  is  considered  to  be  their  special  province.  To  this 
day  there  Is  only  one  professional  school  in  the  United  States  covering  this 
field,  and  that  was  recently  organized  at  Harvard.  At  least  22  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  are  now  giving  instructions  in  these  subjects. 

As  a  country  life  and  agricultural  subject,  landscape  gardening  (or  landscape 
architecture)  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  making  of  the  farm  property  (both 
the  home  and  the  farm)  attractive  and  artistic.  In  a  larger  way,  it  has  to  do 
with  the  preserving  and  improving  of  natural  scenery,  with  village  improve- 
ment, and  with  the  general  elevation  of  taste.  The  artistic  handling  of  ordinary 
farm  properties  must  be  left  largely  to  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges, 
because  It  can  not  pay  sufficient  fees  to  warrant  a  professional  man  to  under- 
take it;  moreover,  the  desire  for  such  handling  must  be  aroused  and  fostered 
by  educating  the  man  who  lives  on  the  land.  The  entire  farm  area  of  a  college 
or  university  should  be  laid  out  with  reference  to  good  taste,  making  it  prac- 
tically a  rural  park  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  Its  agricultural  utiliza- 
tion; in  fact,  such  layout  should  Increase  its  agricultural  utility. 

Rural  architecture,— Rnr&l  architecture  is  for  the  most  part  hopelessly  in- 
. efficient  and  therefore  hoi>elessly  inartistic.  Real  farm  architecture  will  not  be 
handled  by  professional  architects  because  there  are  no  fees  in  it;  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  rural  art  in  general,  the  public  sense  must  be  quickened.  Moreover, 
the  problems  in  farm  architecture  are  essentially  agricultural  problems.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  bams  and  stables.  Practically  all  farm  buildings  must  be 
rebuilt  on  fundamentally  new  lines,  if  farming  Is  to  be  an  efficient  business.  In 
the  past,  barns  and  stables  have  been  built  merely  to  protect  produce  and 
animals,  rather  than  to  accomplish  certain  definite  progressive  ends.  The 
modem  ideas  of  sanitation,  whereby  dust  Is  to  be  eliminated,  are  revolutioniz- 
ing stable  construction,  to  say  nothing  of  means  to  securing  cleanliness  in 
other  ways,  of  ventilation,  of  sunlight,  water  supplies,  and  other  necessities. 

Technology  and  other  manufacture. — Several  great  departments  or  other 
kinds  of  work  will  develop  in  this  field.  Dairy  manufacture  has  already  reached 
a  very  high  degree  of  development  in  several  agricultural  colleges,  and  is  com- 
pletely established  in  the  public  confidence,  although  it  was  a  doubtful  innova- 
tion only  a  few  years  ago.  This  intelligent  dairy  manufacture  has  had  an 
immeasurable  effect  on  dairy  production  and  products.  Therefore  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  comparable  results  will  follow  in  other  lines  of  agricultural 
manufacture,  particularly  in  the  making  of  commercial  products  and  the 
utilization  of  waste  in  the  great  fruit  industries.  The  technology  of  canning, 
evaporating,  and  preserving  of  fmit  is  much  in  need  in  the  colleges.  These 
institutions  must  also  undertake  the  whole  subject  of  the  curing  of  meats  and 
the  manufacture  of  animal  products.  These  subjects  naturally  lead  to  con- 
sideration of  storage,  refrigeration  and  the  mechanics  of  transportation. 
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Domestic  and  personal  questions, — ^The  home  as  well  as  the  land  must  be 
reached.  The  home  questions  are  of  two  categories:  The  internal,  comprising 
housekeeping  and  householding  subjects;  the  external,  In  which  the  home  is 
considered  as  part  of  the  community  in  its  relation  to  school,  church,  organiza- 
tions, and  various  social  questions.  The  farm  home  should  be  the  ideal  place 
in  which  to  train  boys  and  girls.  It  should  be  comfortable,  attractive,  and  sani- 
tary. Human  food  should  receive  scientific  attention.  Woman's  work  should 
be  alleviated  and  elevated.  The  work  needs  reorganization.  Mechanical  appli- 
ances must  be  brought  to  its  aid.  The  miscellaneous  activities  that  center  about 
the  home  have  been  assembled  into  courses  of  study.  These  courses  have  re- 
ceived various  collective  names,  none  of  which  is  good,  because  the  subjects  are 
miscellaneous  and  not  capable  of  being  welded.  Of  these  names,  **home  eco- 
nomics *'  seems  now  to  be  the  oftenest  preferred. 
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VI.    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA— EDUCATIONAL 

SERVICE. 

Table  46. 
[Firaptrtd  by  UnlvecBity  of  North  Dakota.) 


Divlsioii  of  tRgJnecring: 
School  of  mines — 

Salaries,  iDstractJon 

Salaries,  clerioal , 

Materials  and  suppiiss . . . 

Freight  and  express , 

Aasistanoo  bv  stndents 

ttialjrsis  and  testing 

Repairs 

Huseiun 

Salaries  of  dean  and  assistants 


in 


Total  school  of  nixies. 

Coarse  in  drfl  engineering- 
Salaries,  instruction . . . . 
Materiau  and  silppUes. . 


Total  course  In  civil  engi- 
neering  


CoUega  of  medumlcai  and  eleo- 
triaJ  angineering— 

Salaries,  instruction 

Salaries,  office  and  clerical. . . . 

Materiau  and  supples 

Repairs 

Freight  and  exiwess 

Balinea  of  dean  and  assist- 
ants  


Total  eollege  of  mecbao* 
ical  and  electrical  engi- 
neering  


CoOeffe  of  lllMral  arts: 

Graduate  department 

Art  and  desq^n 

Bioloey 

Cheoustry 

Soonomios  and  political  seienee. 

EngliA 

Geology 

German 

German  and  Scandinavian 

Greek 

History 

Home  economics 

Latin 

Mathematics  and  applied  mathe- 
matics  

Music 

Physical  training 

Physics 

Romance  languages 

Bcandinayian 

Sociology 

Convocation  lectures v... 

Meteorology 

Museum 

Salaries  of  dean  and  assistants 


Fiscal  year. 


»10-U 


$4,000.00 

18S.71 

738.05 

07.00 

465.79 


400.00 


6,885.75 


9,439.00 
424.18 

1,717.51 
31.81 
72.86 

400.00 


12,084.25 


1,230.00 


5,257.87 
4,460.19 
3,708.76 
7,300.00 
4,235.47 


4,100.00 
2,368.16 
3,965.61 


TotalcoUegeofUberalarts . . 


Lftw  school: 

Salaries,  Instraction 

Salariee.  office  and  clerical 

Materials  and  supplies 

Repairs.. 

Rent  of  quarters 

Books 

Freight  and  express 


4,704.50 

3,997.16 

1,716.38 
8,966.28 
6,604. 40 
2,100.00 


1911-12 


85,750.00 

613.38 

576.73 

47.29 

166.78 


400.00 


7,556,12 


10,100.00 

30.75 

616.98 

34.70 

28.27 

400.00 


11,205.66 


1,655.00 


5,187.36 
4,644.94 
4,075.00 
6,227.50 
4,586.16 
3,100.00 


2,424.84 
4,027.26 


2,438.06 
320.59 
174.06 


2,200.00 

4,068.20 
2,236.83 
4,404.66 
5,697. 36 
2,200.00 
2,500.00 
2,590.87 
492.20 


400.00 


1,330.12 
200.00 


62,107.56  I  63,848.39 


I 


8,350.00 

1,166.28 

222.49 

25.84 

1,440.00 

418.29 

2.58 


8,367.50 

1,168.98 

228.84 


1919-13 


S5,95aOO 

203.79 

616.41 

89.81 

148.47 

22.87 

198.85 

851.05 


8,170.75 


191M4 


$7,190.00 

800.47 

1^449.76 

301.07 

473.10 

71.79 

266.37 

1,023.50 


11,534.05 


10,150.00 

12.60 

639.72 

162.42 

22.99 

4oaoo 


11^887.63 


1,793.60 


6,060.37 
5,242.11 
4,306.37 
7,370.00 
4,650.31 
3,400.00 


2,500.00 
3,210.55 


2,526.00 

4,050.78 
2,179.76 
4,299.56 
6,274.16 
2,300.00 
2,500.00 
3,351.13 
401.47 


9,400.00 

8.56 

762.94 

10.10 

73.07 

100.00 


10,838.67 


1,620.00 


6,487.03 
7,369.29 
8,956.35 
7,900.00 
4,762.93 
3,400.00 


2,500.00 
8,761.94 


2,400.00 

4,137.29 
2,306.01 
5,465.78 
6,582.65 
2,022.28 
2,500.00 
3,630.54 
34S.09 


1914-15 


$7,910.00 

54a  00 

1,817.92 

35L66 

343.80 
20.66 


1,394.85 


12,078.79 


1916-16 


$7,960.00 

540.00 

1,555.00 


470.00 


1,250.00 


11,775.00 


3,600.00 
46.80 


2,646.80 


9,460.00 


789.09 
78.16 
12.96 

400.00 


2,500.00 
125.00 


2,625.00 


10,800.00 


750.00 
300.00 


400.00 


10,730.21 


12,150.00 


1,600.00 
1,708.68 
4,160.62 
8,34162 
3,680.00 
8,112.00 
4,720.93 
3,700.00 


2,600.00 
3,665.50 
1,992.18 
2,400.00 

1,700.00 
2,419.61 
4,792.80 
6,453.51 
2,166.88 
2,500.00 
3,882.39 
141.25 


1,850.00 
2,200.00 
4,240.00 
8,300.00 
3,960.00 
8,325.00 
4,750.00 
3,975.00 


3,625.00 
8,7U).00 
2,250.00 
2,420.00 

1,850.00 
3,Si50.00 
5,376.00 
7,110.00 
2,375.00 
2,500.00 
3,980.00 
400.00 


306.34  ' 

400.00  j        350.00 


200.00 


300.00 


67,117.40  .  71,402.03 


9,575.00 

473.13 

309.21 

35.68 

1,440.00 

900.17 

3.26 


10,250.00 

491.90 

278.79 

77.99 

1,740.00 

2,348.25 

9.64 


70,815.82     74,346.00 


10,001.25 

761.60 

689.60 

40.28 

1,755.00 

1,662.26 

3.66 


10,170.00 
835.00 
760.00 


2,100.00 
600.00 
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Table  46 — Continued. 


Fiscal  year. 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

191^14 

1914-15       1015-U 

Law  school— Continued. 

TT'n^vflllng  exp*>n.sw? 

$73.82 

$400.00 

$960.00 

$990.00 

$300.00 

$400.00 

Total  law  school 

12,025.48 

12,149.96 

13,716.45 

16,181.57     15,203.65 

14,756.00 

School  of  edacatlon 

6,073.06 

6,239.49 

8,135.29 

12,643.96 

Education  and  philosophy 

8,677.12 

450.00 
600.00 
600.00 

8,630.00 
480.00 

Professional  courses'- 

M^nM^  t^nininif 

Conunorcial  branches 

600.00 

Oennan. 

400.00 

Enelish 

850.00 

History 

900.00 

If Atheniatics 

800.00 

Total 

6,073.06 

6,239.49 

8,135.29 

12,643.96 

10,327.12 

11,030.00 

Model  hleh  school— 

Salanefi.  instruction 

11,842.00 

391.33 

4.80 

19.56 

400.00 

13,427.50 
430.98 

13,003.41 
609.61 

11,768.30 

451.37 

18.00 

21.34 

i 

500.00 

10,182.60 

311.28 

4.07 

12.07 

500.00 

9,020.00 
366^00 

Materials  and  supplies 

Tfi^epalm ^  ..  ... 

Freight  and  express 

7.40 
400.00 

20.18 

4oaoo 

Salaries  of  dean  and  assist- 
ants.  :.....   .... 

400.00 

Totalschoolof  education 

18,730.75 

20,509.37 

22,168.48 

25,402.97 

21,338.04 

21,715.00 

School  of  mfididne: 

Baiari^  Irfltnictlon 

2,850.00 
14.65 

798.06 
110.88 

90.61 
607.57 
800.00 

61.94 
400.00 

4,500.00 

31.25 

721.65 

55.42 

4,80a00 

13.39 

732.49 

16.19 

94.57 

1,148.36 

1,072.88 

4,587.00 

37.50 

562.98 

5.99 

55.39 

934.90 

1,054.43 

4,300.00 

135.  W 

700.95 

87.84 

34.85 

1,764.82 

1,109.78 

4,500.00 
175.  QO 

Balaries!  clerical,  etc  ....  . 

810.00 

Repairs .'.* 

FrSeht  aiul  express 

Bacteriology  and  pathology 

Nurses'  oourse 

789.53 

1,146.25 

77.67 

1,025.00 
1,100.00 

200.00 

300.  W 

800. 00 

Total  school  of  medicine 

5,673.70 

7,321.77 

7,877.88 

7,438.17 

7,032.74 

8,810.00 

Summer  session  (college  section): 
Sftlanes.^  J....... 

1,507.58 
38.20 

1,605.00 
92.93 

1,959.00 
61.28 
98.40 

2,292.50 

61.37 

135.08 

2,243.33 
72.91 
98.60 

2,265.00 
25.00 

Materials  and  supplies 

Printinff 

125.00 

^^ 

Total  summer  session 

1,635.78 

1,697.93 

2,118.68  1    2,478.95 

2,414.84 

2,416.00 

Extension  division: 

Salaries  direction,  Instruction,  and 
lectures 

1,399.92 
688.40 
826.58 

2,182.60 
300.00 

3,700.44 
408.87 
161.24 

4,395.69 
284.25 
107.60 

3,300.00 

Salarles.'clertcal 

158.25 

117. 15 

26.05 

856.24 

22.09 

193.20 

600.00 

Materials  and  supplies 

150.00 

flepflirs -,*,*.  r 

Traveling  expenses  of  faculty  lec- 
turers and  staff 

1,667.48 

2,420.87 

1,885.33 
34.74 

885.87 
167.24 

669.04 

50.30 

830.60 

1,350.00 

FrBiffht  anrt  Axprnsii ^   „  - . . 

Printing  and  postage 

539.50 
232.62 

545.42 

129.61 

42.00 

750.00 

Stationerv  and  office  supplies 

Hiith-school  contests 

208.28 
18.00 

150.00 

Refunds 

^.82 

Total  extension  division. . . . 

1,373.58 

4,854.59 

5,620.40      6,793.55 

6,563.74 

6,300.00 

library: 

Sauurv,  librarian 

1,250.00 

2,238.98 

600.29 

172.93 

3,124.63 

1,108.27 

2,555.07 

224.22 

182.59 

3,387.11 

1,500.00 

2,776.44 

372.07 

204.67 

3,996.73 

1,600.00 

3,158.10 

497.34 

96.18 

8,556.60 

1,650.00 

8,385.98 

072.98 

85.34 

2,095.17 

1,700.00 

Salaries,  clerical 

$,210.00 
840l00 

Supplies 

Freiuit  and  express 

100.00 

Books  and  periodicals 

2,700^00 

Total  library 

7,386.83 

7,457.26 

8,849.91      8,908.22 

7,889.47 

8,650.00 

Total  educational  service. . . 

126,903.70 

136,597.04 

146,927.59   160,478.18 

156,613.10 

163,440.00 
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VII.  UNIVERSITY  PLANT, 


Table  47. 


Buildings. 


Menifleld  Hall. 

Davis  Hall 

MacnieHall.... 

Budge  Hall 

Science  Hall... 


Mechanical  engineering  building 


President's  residence 

Ifibruy   (gift  of  Andrew   Car- 
negie). 

Oponasium 

Mining  engineering  building 

Woodworth  Hall 


Date  built. 


School  of  law  (rented  quarters  in 
city). 

University  Ck>niinons  Building. . . 

Power  plant 

Plant  house 

Biological  station  building  (Dev- 
ils Lake). 

Mining  station  buildings  (at  He- 
bron).* 

Bam  and  carriage  shed 

(Carpenter  shop,  ice  house,  etc 

Public     health      laboratory 

Sitanches  at    Bismarck    and 
Inot). 


} 


}• 


Total. 


1883 

1887 
1803 
1809 
1901 

1902 

1902 

1907 

1907 
1909-10 
1909-10 


1910-1912 

1909 

1912-13 

1910 


Coit. 


$71,597.06 
40,000.00 
16,000.00 
27,000.00 
47,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

30,000.00 

28,000.00 
32,500.00 
68,000.00 


Equip- 
ment. 


19,575.00 
5,540.43 
1,986.87 
1,906.50 

30,099.15 

34,002.50 

I 

I  898.25 

/1 57, 168. 50 
'\«  7,232.66 
I      1,201.00 
35,885.45 
14,923.13 


70,000,00 
8,500.00 
6,500.00 
5,000.00 


( 


» 27, 376. 50 
■1,631.37 
7,425.23 
15,644.90 


2,291.10 


6,050.00       13,900.00 

^'560:oS  }    2.703.20 
689.80 


508,597.05     272,069.54 


Use. 


Admhiistration  and  recitations. 

Women's  dormitory. 
Do. 

Men's  dormitoiy. 

(Ecology,      biology,      medicine, 
heaitn,  etc. 

College  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering. 


Physical  education. 

School  of  education;     physical 
education  for  women;    musks. 


Dining  hall. 

Green  house. 
Biological  research. 


» Library.  «  Fumitive. 

>  Office  and  laboratory,  briqueting  building;  power  and  gas  house,  coal  sheds, etc 

Campus,   80  acres    (40  acres   adjoining),   with   improvements   worth   $62,408.80. 

SUMMARY. 

College  of  liberal  arts $37,  252. 18 

School  of  Education  and  model  high  school 10,949.89 

School    of   law 28.906.87 

School  of  mines 22,005.00 

School  of  medicine 4.394.03 

College  of  mechanical   and   electrical   engineering 84,  092.  50 

Course  in  rlvll  engineering 1,836.00 

Total   colleges , $139,  436.  42 

Library 64,  401.  16 

Administrative  ofBces 5,780.  10 

Dormitories,  president's  residence,  and  commons 16,  754.  55 

KubHtatlons 18,  258.  60 

Museum 7,  024.00 

Bam,  power  plant,  mechanician,  and  weather  bureau .20,  414.  71 

134,  608.  42 

RI'MMARY    OF   LANDS,    BT  ILDINGS.    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

Estimated  value  of  campus,  80  acres,  and  40  acres  adjoining $50,000.00 

Campus   improvements 62,408.  80 

Buildings,    book    value 508,597.05 

B*urnlture,  apparatus,  and  equipment 187,725.54 

Libraries    (books) 84.  344.  00 

Land  endowment : 

Funds  invested $1,163,019.78 

86,511.15    acres    of    unsold    lands,    estimated    at    $15 

per  acre 547,667.25 

1,710.687.03 

Total 2.  603,  762.  42 
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VIII.  ITEMIZED  STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY, 1915-16. 

Table  48. 

INCOME— EDUCATIONAL. 

Student  fees $22, 150. 00 

Mill  tax,  uncollected 4,000.00 

Mill  tax,  fixed  sum 102,720.00 

Maintenance   appropriation 25,  500. 00 

Reimbursement  appropriation 36,  000. 00 

Approprlatlon.s  for  library,  grounds,  repairs,  ana  sum- 
mer session 7.  750. 00 

Interest  and  income 60,000.00 

Extension  division: 

Appropriation 2, 500. 00 

Correspondence  students 650.00 

Lectures 1, 250. 00 

Lyceum  fees,  net 1,250.00 

Office  of  high-school  examiner 900.00 

Interest  on  bank  balances 240.00 

Miscellaneous  receipts  that  reduce  operating  costs 5, 850. 00 

$270, 760. 00 

INCOME— NONEDUCATIONAL. 

Appropriations  for  audit  of  accounts 2,  500. 00 

Insurance  premiums  and  interest . 13,459.95 

Commons  equipment 4, 000. 00 

Medical-school  equipment 1, 1^50.  00 

Re-wlrlng  buildings 7, 500.  00 

28,709.95 

Stations : 

Mining  substation 11,  000.  00 

Biological  station 3,  678.  00 

Public-health  laboratory 12,  340.  00 

Geological  survey 616.  00 

27,634.00 

Dormitory  rents 8,  925.  00 

University  commons . 54,  850.  00 

State  oil  inspection 3.000.00 

Athletic  association  (fees) 2,800.00 

County  summer  school 1,  925.  00 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 2, 139.  60 

73,  639.  60 


400,  743.  55 
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IX.  BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  INCOME  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Table  49. — Buildings, 


Bufldings. 

Date 

of 
erec- 
tion. 

Constmotlon. 

Cost  or 
estimate. 

Uses. 

AdiRfntstrnt^nn  -  r  -  r 

U891 
1910 

1907 
1893 
1901 
1803 
1900 

1913 

1897 
1900 

11897 

1905 
1907 
1907 
«1907 
1893 

1901 
1901 
1899 
1899 
1913 

1915 
1896 
1895 
1907 
1900 
1896 
1909-15 
n905 

Brick 

134,000.00 

Iio.ooaoo 

69,000.00 
28,000.00 
20,000.00 
20.000.00 
28,00000 

27,000.00 

3,700.00 
110,000.00 

10,500.00 

22,000.00 
4,400.00 
9,500.00 
6,000.00 
4,000.00 

10,200.00 

8,800.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 

110,500.00 

1,500.00 
1,800.00 

280.00 
2,200.00 
1,000.00 

220.00 

1,200.00 

10,500.00 

Offices  and  classrooms,  countrr  theater, 
department  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  pure 
food  laboratories. 

Department  engineering. 
Shops. 

Department  biology  and  pureseed  laborafcoiy. 
Department  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Department  veterinary  and  State  serum  in- 
stitute. 
Department  dairying  and  laboratories. 

Department  music. 

Department  home  economics  and  girls'  dor- 
mitory. 

Department  military  drill  and  convocaUon 
hall. 

Department  library. 

Experimental  worK  in  grains  and  flours. 

Storage  of  grains  and  seed  laboratory. 

QrecnhoiLse.  garden  and  plants  laboratory. 

Residence  farm  superintendent  and  farm 
laborers. 

Horses. 

Ohmnicftl...... 

Brick  and  con- 
crete,   fire- 
proof. 

Brick 

Knfrln^wiiiF. ,, 

Mechanical  Arts 

Science  Ilall 

do 

do 

do 

FrancJs  Hall 

Veterinary. .  r  t  ...... . 

Dairy 

Brick  and  con- 
crete     fire- 
proof. 

Brick 

Music  Hall 

Ceres  Hall 

..  ...do..... . .. . 

Frame 

Brick 

Library 

Expermiental  nUll . . . 

Frame. 

Seeid  house 

Brick 

Oreenhouse 

Brick  walls.... 
Frame 

Farmhouse 

Horse  bam 

do 

do 

Cow  bam 

Cattle. 

Sheep  bam 

do 

do 

Sheep. 
Swine. 

Swine  bam 

Dftjrybfim., ., 

Concrete, 
frame  roof. 

Concrete 

Frame 

do 

do 

Dairy  cattle. 

For  GATA  nf  mfllr. 

Milk  house 

Poultry  house  No.  1 . . 
Poultry  house  No.  2. . 

Poultry. 

Do. 
Storage  machinery. 

Do. 
Storage  of  garden  tools. 
Manmacture  of  serum,  and  semm  hog  sheds. 
Central  heating  plant  for  all  buildings. 

Machine  shed  No.  2 .. 
Garden  house 

do 

Serum  bnlldinss  C5). . 

do 

Heating  plant- 

Brick 

Total 

554,800.00 

1  Remodeled  1907. 


s  Addition  1913. 


*  Remodeled. 


Table  50. — Approximate  value  of  equipment  by  departments. 


Department. 


Equip- 
ment. 


Agriculture 

Engineering 

Btoloey 

Chemistry 

Veterinary 

Home  economics . 

Music 

Publio  discussion 

Horticulture 

Mathematics 

Education 

English 

History 


$74,300.00 

45,000.00 

40,630.00 

33,700.00 

26,240.00 

7,000.00 

2,850.00 

2,500.00 

1,275,00 

265.00 

250.00 

150.00 

150.00 


Department. 


Modem  languages 

Military 

High  school 

Athletics 

President 

Registrar 

Secretary 

Janitor 

Director 

Power  house 

Library 

Total 


Equip- 
ment. 


$150.00 
125.00 

uaoo 

530.00 

720.00 

1,170.00 

1,525.00 

1,96a  00 

2,7oaoo 

35,380.00 
37,990.00 


315,730.00 
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Table  51. — Statement  of  income,  July  1,  19H,  to  June  SO,  1915,  inclusive. 


Name  of  fund. 


United  Rtstos  Govemnient 

Interest  and  income 

Mill  tax 

Building 

Miscellaneous  and  farm 

Ceres  Hall •. 

Hatch 

Adams 

Smith  Lever  (United  States) 

Extension 

Maintenance 

Smith  Lever  (State),  available  July  1,  1915. 

Pure  food 

Beverage 

Demonstration  farms 

Serum  Institute 

Pure  seed 

Geological  survey 

Mill  maintenance 

Development  and  research 

Miscellaneous 

Local  income 

Edgeley  substation 

Dickinson  substation 

Wlllteton  substation 

Langdon  substation 

Hettinger  substation 


Total. 


42, 

6. 

19, 
118, 

15, 
10, 
10, 
33, 


000.00 
830.81 
811.29 
501.74 
942.73 
326.47 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
352.70 
162.50 


10, 

12, 

12, 

8, 

2, 

1, 

38, 
16, 
6, 
6, 
8, 
5, 
6. 


000.00 
000.00 
295.13 
139.94 
500.00 
000.00 
730.56 
148.37 
449.99 
096.90 
694.53 
727.96 
508.35 
978.30 
184.18 


United 
States. 


State. 


$50,000.00 


$50,830.81 
42,811.29 


15,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 


10,000.00 
25,000.00 


10,000.00 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 


5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 


Total 429,382.45  I    90,000.00  i  203,642.10 


Local 
receipts. 


t5,50L74 
19,942.73 
18,326.47 


852.70 
8,162.50 


295.13 
6,139.94 


1,230.56 

15,148.37 

38,449.90 

16,096.90 

094.53 

727.96 

3,508.35 

978.30 

1,184.18 

135,740.35 


1  The  income  from  Ceres  Hall,  $18,326.47,  is  not  net  and  should  be  deducted  from  "Total.'*  leav- 
ing $411, 055.9fi. 

X.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Table  52. — Xvmbcr  of  teachers  of  specified  ages  of  total  of  4,981  teachers  reply- 
ing to  questionnaire. 


Less 

than 

IS 

18 

19 

20 

1 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Ungraded  schools 

1 

61 
3 

301 
IS 

460 
53 

1 

3 

517 

413 
98 

10 

9 

393 

114 

10 

22 

279 
123 

28 

33 

249 

149 
42 

42 

127 
94 
31 

31 

133 

Graded  elementary  schools 

101 

Hieh  schools 

42 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  super- 
visors   

1 

39 

Total 

1 

64 

320 

530 

539 

463 

482 

283 

315 

Ungraded  schools 

Graded  element-ary  schools 

High  schools 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  super- 
visors   


Total. 


I 
27 

28 

29 

30 

108 

68 

53 

W 

78 

60 

43 

59 

20 

23 

16 

12 

29 

26 

26 

34  i 

235 

177 

138 

165 

31 


39 

31 

6 


32 


31 
25 
11 


21  >      22 


97 


89 


33 

34 

35 

20 

27 

19 

20 

11 

17 

8 

1 

6 

25 

16 

19  1 

73 

55 

61 

30 


10 

12 

3 

14 


39 


Ungraded  schools 

Graded  elementary  schools 

High  schools ; 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  super-  \ 
visors 


39 

40 

41 

42 

8 
9 

1 

7 

13 

1 

1 

10 
5 
2 

5 

13 

5 

5 

43 

1 

44 

45 

1 

71 

7 

5 

4 

3 

1 
3 

3' 

1 

8 

1 

Total. 


2S 


32 


23 


34 


22 


22  :      14 


18 


10 


46 


9 

6 


4 


19 
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Table  52. — Number  of  teachers  of  specified  ages  of  total  of  4*981  teachers  reply- 
plying  to  questionnaire — Continued. 


47 

7 

1 
1 

2 

48 

4g 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

TTngnidcid  ?KThooIs .  ,  ,  -  - 

5 
1 
3 

7 

7 

1 

2 
3 

3 
2 

6 
2 

2 
2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

ifigH  school^ ,  -  ^  .'_.-..,-,,.  ^ , , 

Suporlntendents,  principals,  and  super- 
visors  

5 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

11 

16 

13 

0 

6 

10          9 

5 

4 

3 

67 

68 

50 

60 

61 

68 
2 

63 

1 

64 

65 

66 

Uncradftd  f?choolff 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

Ofaded  elementarv  schools 

1 

1 
1 

Supeilntendents,  principals,  and  super- 
Tiscvs 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

67 

1 
1    . 

68 

70 

81 

Notre, 
porting. 

Totals. 

TTnCTadfld  schools . . . . , „.._.-..,, 

1    . 

4 
4 

1 
1 

^.  Wv 

Graded  elementary  schools ,-,,,-, 

1,102 

Hieh  schools 

285 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  supervi 

SOTS... 

1. :....! 

1    . 

510 

1 

Total 

2 

2    . 

10 

4.081 

Table  53. — Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  specified  number  of  years  of 

total  of  4,981   teachers  replying  to  questionnaire. 


Tiess 

than 

lyear. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ungraded  schools. ...        

043 

140 

42 

31 

483 

112 

47 

37 

445 

161 

42 

54 

328 

140 

36 

57 

231 

121 

27 

40 

132 

100 

24 

40 

'     08 
08 
25 
41 

60 

50 

8 

.  26 

54 

Graded  elementary  schools 

60 

High  <|RhnnUi , 

7 

Superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals. 

23 

Total 

1,156 

670 

702 

570 

410 

206 

262 

144 

144 

0 

10 

11 

17 

27 

5 

11 

12 

21 

18 

3 

15 

13 

16 

16 

2 

7 

14 

10 
8 
1 

10 

15 

12 

10 

1 

8 

16 

6 
5 

1 
5 

17 

Unsnded  schools 

38 

48 

5 

21 

30 

28 

6 

24 

2 

Graded  elementary  schools 

8 

lUsh  schools ,-.,.-, 

2 

Supertntendents,  supervisors,  and  principals. 

12 

TotaL 

112 

- 

60 

" 

41 

20 

31 

17 

24 

18 

10 

5 
6 
1 

4 

20 

21 

22 

6 
5 

23 

1 
1 

24 

4 
8 

25 

26 

TTngraded  schools. t  -  -  -  r 

13 

4 

0 
5 

2 
3 

8 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

2 

Orated  elementary  schools ..... 

1 

High  schools  -T. 

Superintendents,  supervisors,  and  principals. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

4 

3 

3 

Total 

21 

16 

18 

0 

14 

0 

11 

11 

6 
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Table  53. — Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  aped  fled  number  of  yearn  of 
total  of  4f981  teachers  replying  to  questionnaire — Continued. 


27 

2 

1 

28 

20 

30 

81 

82 

88 
1 

: 

M 

86 

UnjEraded  schools. » 

1 
1 
1 
1 

.. 

1 

Graded  elementarv  schools 

1 

High schoote  ,   -..T 

Superintendents,  supervlaors,  and  principals... 

1 

9 

8 

1 

■  "i :::::; 

Total 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2  1         1 

1 

W 

37 

45 

47 
1 

60 
1    , 

No  re- 
port. 

Totals. 

UnfiTaded  schools 

3 

2,9M 

1,198 

288 

Omd ed  AlAmflntarr schools ■, ■,--,-   ---r 

1 



Hiffh  schools 

AnrMrintAiviimtJi.  minflrvliiors.  and  nrlnclDabi. . . 

1 

1 

510 

1   , 

Total 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4.081 

Table  54. — Number  of  teachers  who  were  appointed  to  their  present  positiotis 
within  specified  dates,  of  total  of  4*981  teachers  replying  to  questionnaire. 


Since 

Jan.  1, 

1916. 

Julyl 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1915. 

Jan.  1 

to 

June  30, 

1915. 

Julyl 

to 
Deo.  81, 

1914. 

Jan.  1 

to 
June  30, 

1914. 

Julyl 

to 
Dec.  81, 

1913. 

Jan.  1 

to 
June  80, 

1913. 

Unn'aded  schools 

95 
12 

1 

3 

2,218 

364 

92 

133 

185 

289 

63 

112 

155 

160 

51 

76 

23 
89 
21 

44 

66 
66 

15 

27 

13 

Graded  elementary  schools 

High  schools 

8 

Superintendents,    supervison, 
and  Drincinals 

20 

Total 

111 

2,807 

649 

451 

177 

174 

81 

Julyl 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1912. 

Jan.  1 

to 

June  30, 

1012. 

Julyl 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1911. 

Jan.  1 

to 

June  30, 

1911. 

Dec.  31, 
1910. 

Jan.  1 

to 

June  30, 

1910. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  81, 

1900. 

Ungraded  shhools 

31 

27 

6 

24 

5 
5 
3 

4 

12 
10 

4 

15 

5 

15 

4 

7 

4 

Graded  elem««itary  schools 

High  schools 

7 

1 

8 

3 
1 

15 

a 

Superintendents,    supervisors, 

and  nrfnrfnftls 

6 

Total 

88 

17 

41 

16 

31 

4 

27 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1906. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1907. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  81, 

1906. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  81, 

1906. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1904. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  81, 

1903. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  81, 

1902. 

Ungraded  schools 

3 
5 
2 

3 

8 
1 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 

Graded  elementary  schools 

High  schools 

4 

1 

1 

Superintendents,    supervisors, 

and  princiT>alS 

4 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Total 

13 

8 

6 

8 

3 

2 

8 
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Table  54. — Number  of  teachers  who  were  appovnted  to  their  present  positions 
within  specified  dates,  of  J^^Sl   teachers  replying  to  questionnaire — Con. 


Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1901. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1900. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1899. 

Jan.  1 

to 
Dec.  31, 

1808. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1897. 

Jan.  1 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1896. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tals. 

Ungraded  schools 

1 

172 
62 
11 

5 

2,994 

Graded  elementary  schools. . . 

1 

2 

1,192 

High  schools 

286 

Superintendents,  supervisors, 
frud  nrinP-ipRlf! 

1 

610 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

2 

260 

4,981 

XL    COURSES  FOR  WHICH  THERE  IS  LITTLE  DEMAND. 

Table  55. — lAst  of  courses  announced  in  the  catalogue  for  the  second  semester^ 
IBlS-lG,  tn  which  no  vlasffcs  were  reported  for  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916: 
University  of  North  Dakota, 

Fifnires  followlnfsr  titles  of  courses  indicate  number  of  credit  hours. 

Since  many  courses  are  listed  In  the  university  catalogue  according  to  a  system  of  pre* 
requisites  rather  than  by  years  of  the  curriculum,  it  Is  Impracticable  to  arrange  the 
courses  in  the  following  list  by  years. 

Astronomy  2 Practical  astronomy,  2. 

Bacteriologj-  2 General  bacteriology,  4. 

Biology   4 Nature  study,  2. 

Botany  12 Special   morphology  of  bryophytes   and   pterido- 

phytes.  4. 

14 Special  morphology  of  gymnosperms  and  angio- 

sperms,  4. 

18 Microscopical  study  of  water  and  sewage,  3. 

Ceramics  2 Olay-working  laboratory,  4. 

Chemistry  12 Water  analysis,  1. 

Commercial    2 Bookkeeping,  4. 

4 Shorthand  and  typewriting,  4. 

6 Advanced  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  4. 

8 Stenography,  3. 

10 Commercial  law.  4. 

Economics  8 .' TarlflF  history  of  the  Unitwl  States,  4. 

10 History  of  economic  thought,  1. 

56 Practical  legislation  and  statutory  construction,  2. 

Education    6  A '. Sociology  applied  to  education,  2. 

24 Current  educational  literature,  2. 

104 Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  history,  2. 

106 do.,  science.  2. 

154 do.,  home  economics,  1. 

156 do.,  chemistry,  1. 

164 do.,  art,  1. 

166 do.,  physics,  2. 

168 do.,  botany,  1. 

Art  and  design  12  G History  of  Greek  art,  2. 

Geology    6 Mineralogy,  4. 

12 Applied  geology,  2. 

16 Hi.storical  geology*,  2. 

18 Geological  research  (hours  to  be  arranged). 

20 Climatology  (2  or),  4. 
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German  12 German  literature,  land,  and  people,  3. 

1(5 Hauptmann  and  the  modern  German  writers,  3. 

IS Hebbel,  2. 

20 Middle  high  German  (can  be  arranged). 

22 Old  high  German  (can  be  arranged). 

(»reok  G Plato  and  dramatic  poetry,  4. 

History  6 Constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United 

States,  3. 

12 Contemporary  history,  8. 

l^atin  12 Roman  comedy,  8. 

14 Konian  life  in  the  first  century,  8. 

Mathematics   6 Projective  geometry,  3. 

14 Method  of  least  squares,  2. 

Philosophy     6 Experimental  psychology,  3. 

10 History  of  modern  philosophy,  3. 

12 Psychotherapy,  3. 

Physics  8 Variable  and  alternating  current  measurements,  2. 

10 Mathematical  physics,  2. 

20 Radio  communication  (hours  to  be  arranged). 

22 Physical  optics,  4. 

French  12 Sixteenth  century  French,  2. 

Spanish  4 Classic  Spanish  authors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 4. 

Italian  2 --Italian  language,  and  literature,  2. 

Norse    6 History  of  Scandinavia,  2. 

10 Old  Norse,  2. 

Mining  Engineering  4 Coal  mining  and  handling,  4. 

Surveying  10 Railway  engineering,  2. 

Mechanical  Engineering  X  34 — Mechanical  laboratory,  4. 

Bridge  Design  2 Roof  and  bridge  trusses,  2. 

Sanitary  Engineering  2 Elements  of  sanitary  engineering,  2. 

Mechanical  Engineering  X   38.Mwhanical  laboratory,  4. 

84-Heating  and  ventilating,  2. 
86-Railroad  equipment.  2. 
88_Waterworks  plants,  2. 
90-Mechanical  engineering,  4. 
100-Mechanical  engineering  thesis,  2  to  8. 

Electrical  Engineering  12 Electrical  mining  machinery,  2. 

Municipal  Engineering  2 Municipal  engineering,  2. 

Water  Supplies  2 Water  supplies,  2. 

If  all  the  courses  in  the  foregoing  list  were  offered,  there  would  be 
required  177  houre  additional  of  instructors'  time.  At  an  average 
of  18.1  hours  per  week  for  each  instructor  (see  Table  33,  line  2(f), 
more  than  nine  additional  instructors  would  be  required. 
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Table  56. — List  of  courses  tmnounced  in  the  catalogue  for  the  spring  term, 
1915-16,  in  which  no  classes  were  reported  for  the  week  of  April  10-16,  1916: 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Figures  following  titles  of  courses  indicate  number  of  credit  hours. 

8SNIOB  YEAS. 

Agronomy  11 Crop  production,  3. 

12 Crop-production  laboratory,  2. 

Animal  Husbandry  13 ^-Animal  husbandry  seminar,  1. 

15 .Animal  husbandry  elective,  2. 

Dairy  Husbandry  9 Dairy  seminar,  1.. 

Bacteriology  7 Soil  bacteriology,  4. 

8 Sanitary  bacteriology — ^water  and  sewage,  4. 

Chemistry  18 Chemistry  of  soils,  3. 

20 Dairy  chemistry,  3  or  5. 

35 Physical  chemistry  laboratory,  3. 

31 Technological  analysis  (hours  to  be  arranged). 

Pharmacy  11 Pharmaceutical  research,  2. 

Mechanical  Engineering    6 Machine-shop  practice,  8. 

87 Electric  machines,  4. 

88 Machine  design,  5. 

40 — Refrigeration  and  pneumatic  machinery,  5. 

Civil  Engineering  13 Sewerage,  8. 

Architecture  23 Architectural  design,  10. 

26 Architectural  design,  4. 

Geology  6 Special  senior  geology,  4. 

Domestic  Science  20 Home  nursing,  3. 

JTJNIOB  TEAS. 

ft 

Zoology  11 Advanced  vertebrate  embryology,  4. 

14 .Economic  zoology  investigation,  4. 

Chemistry  19 Chemlstrj'  laboratory  investigation,  5. 

14 Elementary  physical  chemistry  laboratory,  4. 

Pharmacy  7 Pharmaceutical  testing,  2. 

Pharmacognosy  2 Study  of  organic  drugs,  4. 

Drawing  2  (3) Freehand  drawing,  1. 

Geology  5 Practical  field  methods  in  geology,  4. 

Mineralogy  3 Metallurgy  and  assaying,  5. 

Domestic  Art  5 Dressmaking,  2. 

German    9  (1) Advanced  prose  composition,  2. 

12 Lyric  poems,  2. 

15 History  of  German  literature,  2, 

French    9 Lyric  poems,  2. 

12 Advanced  prose  composition,  2. 

Veterinary  Science  4 Veterinary  science  for  agricultural  students,  4. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAB. 

Botany  9 Seed  analyses  and  seed  testing,  4. 

Zoology  7 Animal  histology  and  microscopic  anatomy,  4. 

Civil  Engineering  3 T^ind  sur\'eying,  topographic  surveying,  railroad 

curves,  and  earth  work,  8. 
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Architecture  7 Water  color,  1. 

Drawing  3 Freehand  drawing — ^water  color,  1. 

English  12--   Prose  fiction,  4. 

Geology  1 Dynamic,  physiographic,  and  structural  geology,  4< 

1  (1) do.,  advanced,  5. 

3 Economic  and  applied  geology,  5. 

Veterinary  Science    7 Animal  pathology  (hours  to  be  arranged). 

16 Veterinary  pharmacy,  4. 

FBB8HHAN  YEAB^ 
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Architecture  1 Architectural  elements,  5.  j 

2 Water  color,  1. 

3 Freehand  drawing,  1. 

Drawing  3 Elementary  drawing,  2. 

2  (1) Freehand  drawing,  1. 

German  3 Reading  and  comi)08ition,  4. 

TEAR  NOT  SPECIFIED. 

Mineralogy  4 .Meteorology  and  climatology,  4. 

Horticulture  5 Plant  growth  and  Improvement,  4. 

Mathematics  5 Descriptive  astronomy  (liours  to  be  arranged). 

Public  Speaking  4 Public  speai^lng — debate,  3. 

If  all  the  courses  in  the  foregoing  list  were  offered,  there  would  be 
required  180  hours  additional  of  instructors'  time.  At  an  average  of 
23.2  hours  per  week  for  each  instructor  (see  Table  38,  line  2rf),  more 
than  seven  additional  instructors  would  be  required. 
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Agricultural  College.    See  North  Dakota  Agricultural  OoUega 

Agricultural  education,  duplication,  65-^;  need  of,  d9. 

Agricultural  engineering,  72,  187-189. 

Attendance,  13-19;  higher  educational  institutions,  151-154. 

Babcock,  K.  0.,  letter  on  State  system  of  education,  185-187. 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  agricultural  engineering,  187-189. 

Board  of  Regents  (State),  provisions  creating,  182-183. 

Buildings,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  195-196;  University  of  North 
Dakota,  31-32. 

Campus,  University  of  North  Dakota.  31-52. 

Certificates,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  certificates. 

Classes,  size,  at  eight  institutions,  148-150. 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  and  Survey  Commission,  7,  8;  letter  of  transmittal,  5. 

College  of  liberal  arts,  duplication,  64. 

Colleges,  University  of  North  Dakota,  35,  38. 

Colleges  and  universities,  receipts,  by  States,  25.    See  also  Higher  education. 

Courses  of  study,  normal  schools,  90-91 ;  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
47-51,  56 ;  rural  schools,  107 ;  University  of  North  Dakota.  32-35,  199-202. 

Craighead,  E.  B.,  and  Survey  Commission,  7. 

Crawford,  L.  F.,  and  Survey  Commission,  7. 

Departments  of  education,  73-74. 

Eklucational  needs,  26-28. 

Ellandale,  normal  and  industrial  school,  90. 

Engineering,  duplication,  68-69;  study,  70-72.    See  also  Agricultural  engineer- 
ing. 

Enrollment,  non-State  colleges,  102. 

Expenditures,  for  instruction,  higher  educational  institutions,  152-153;  public 
schools,  by  States,  24-25. 

Experiment  station.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  41,  51-55. 

Extension  work,  duplication,  66-67. 

Farming  and  other  industries,  16-19. 

Federal  aid  to  education.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  41-43. 

Fine  arts,  duplication,  65. 

Forestry,  education,  109-117. 

Graduate  work,  duplication,  63. 

Graduates,  higher  educational  institutions,  138-139,  143-148;  normal  schools, 
93-«5.  105-106. 

High  schools,  rural,  109-111 ;  teacher  training,  108. 

Higher  education,  amount  expended,  by  States,  24;  organization  in  different 
States,  58-60. 

Home  economics,  duplication,  65-66. 

Illiteracy,  statistics,  13-16. 
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Income,  University  of  North  Dakota,  194. 

Industrial  arts,  duplication,  64-^. 

Industries,  16-19. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  work,  61-62. 

Male  population,  by  States,  22-23. 

Manual  training  high  school.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  55-56. 

!iluseum,  I'niversity  of  North  Dakota.  32. 

Music,  duplication,  65-66. 

Normal  schools,  cost  of  maintenance  in  certain  States,  89;  State,  75-108.  ^ 

North  Dakota,  description  of  State,  9-10. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  manual  training  school,  55-56;  and 
University  of  North  Dakota,  58-72,  130-169;  buildings  and  equipment,  195- 
196 ;  courses  of  study,  47-51,  56 ;  experiment  station,  40-41 ;  Federal  endow- 
ment and  support,  41-43 ;  legal  provisions  for  establishment,  40-41 ;  State 
support,  44-47. 

North  Dakota  State  School  of  Forestry,  109-117. 

North  Dakota  State  School  of  Science,  work,  117-120. 

Occupations,  19-22. 

Pharmacy,  duplication,  66. 

Population,  10-12,  22-23. 

Property,  value,  by  States,  22-23. 

Public  schools,  amount  expended,  by  States,  24. 

Lal)oratories,  University  of  North  Dakota,  32. 

Legislation  (educational),  182-185;  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  40-41; 
University  of  North  Dakota,  29-30. 

Libraries,  county,  127-129;  institution,  124-125;  local,  work,  125-127;  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  32. 

Library  Commission  (State),  power  and  duties,  121-124. 

Receipts,  higher  educational  Institutions,  25. 

Recommendations,  summary.  170-181. 

Rural  schools,  predominating,  75-77 ;  will  they  pay,  97-98. 

Salaries,  University  of  North  Dakota,  38-39.    See  also  Teachers'  salaries. 

School  attendance.     See  Attendance. 

Science,  education,  117-120. 

State  surveys,  duplication,  67-68. 

State  universities,  and  agricultural  colleges,  conflict,  60-61. 

Students,  normal  schools,  91-95. 

Survey  Commission,  personnel,  7;  summary  of  instructions,  7-8. 

System  of  education.  State,  observations  by  K.  C.  Babcock,  185-187. 

Teachers,  normal  schools,  107;  number  and  preparation,  78-85;  public  schools, 
statistics,  196-198. 

Teachers'  certificates,  84-88. 

Teachers'  salaries,  normal  schools,  106 ;  higher  educational  Institutions,  139-140. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  constitutional  provisions,  equipment,  departments 
and  courses  of  study,  29-39;  courses  for  which  there  is  little  demand,  199- 
202;  educational  service,  191-192;  income,  194;  plant,  193.  See  also  Build- 
ings, Campus,  Colleges,  Laboratories,  Museums,  and  Salaries. 

University  of  North  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  functions, 
58-72 ;  main  purpose.  63-68 ;  pedagogical  departments,  73-74 ;  statistical  com- 
parisons, 130-169. 
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PREFACa 

The  committee  issues  this  report  with  the  conviction  that  the 
secondary  school  teachers  of  social  studies  have  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  citizenship  of  the  land.    This  conviction  is  basei\ 
upon  the  fact  that  the  million  and  a  third  secondary  school  pupils 
constitute  probably  the  largest  and  most  impressionable  group  in 
the  country  that  can  be  directed  to  a  serious  and  systematic  effort,   . 
through  both  study  and  practice,  to  acquire  the  social  spirit.    If  thcjA^ 
two  and  a  half  million  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
included  in  the  secondary  group,  according  to  the  six-and-six  plan, 
this  opportunity  will  be  very  greatly  increased. 

The  committee  interprets  this  opportunity  as  a  responsibility 
which  can  be  realized  only  by  the  development  in  the  pupil  of  a  ^ 
constructive  attitude  in  the  consideration  of  all  social  conditions. 
In  facing  the  increasing  complexity  of  society,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  youth  of  the  land  be  steadied  by  an  unwavering  faith  in 
humanity  and  by  an  appreciation  of  the  institutions  which  have^^ 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

The  following  report  is  the  result  of  three  years  of  continuous 
inquiry  by  the  committee  whose  membership  is  given  on  page  6. 
This  committee  as  a  whole  has  met  at  various  times  in  each  of  these 
years  for  sessions  of  one  or  two  days  each,  subcommittees  have  met 
on  other  occasions,  and  individual  members  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee have  given  prolonged  service  and  made  specific  contributions 
to  the  general  result.  It  has  corresponded  widely  in  search  of  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms,  and  has  conferred  with  many  persons  not 
members  of  the  committee  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
met  in  conference  with  representatives  of  the  American  Historical  ^ 
Association  and  the  American  Political  Science  Association.  In 
short,  the  committee  has  sought  for  every  available  source  of  sugges- 
tion, criticism,  and  contribution  of  material  that  would  aid  it  in 
formulating  and  explaining  its  conclusions. 

In  1914  a  preliminary  report  was  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  *^    ^ 
committee  and  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Bulletin,  litt4r;  ' 
No.  41,  together  with  other  preliminary  reports  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.    The  report  as  pre- 
sented herewith  was  compiled  by  Arthur  William  Dunn,  who  for  the 
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past  year  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Dunn's 
pioneer  service  and  long  experience  in  civic  education  enabled  him  to 
make  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee. His  connection  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
as  Special  Agent  in  Civic  Education  has  also  given  the  committee 
unusual  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  experience  and 
thought  of  the  entire  coimtry.  The  committee  owes  much  to  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  both  in  the  preparation  and  in 
the  publication  of  the  report. 

In  1915  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  published  a 
bulletin  on  "The  Teaching  of  Community  Civics"  (Bulletin,  1915, 
No.  23).  This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  J.  Lynn  Barnard,  F.  W. 
Carrier,  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  and  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  who  were  con- 
stituted a  special  committee  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  for 
the  purpose.  This  bulletin,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the 
present  report,  should  be  considered,  therefore,  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies. 

The  committee  is  fully  conscious  that  available  data  derived  from 
actual  experience  are  not  adequate  for  final  judgments.  It  has  en- 
deavored at  all  points  to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  finality.  It  believes, 
however,  that  its  report  is  more  than  a  mere  expression  of  personal 
opinion,  in  that  the  principles  that  it  endeavors  to  formulate  and 
illustrate  are  derived  from  an  apparently  clear  and  definite  trend  in 
actual  practice. 

A  summary  of  this  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Reviewing 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education.  This  approval  does  not  commit  every  member  of  the 
Reviewing  Committee  individually  to  every  statement  and  every 
implied  educational  doctrine.  It  does,  however,  mean  essential  agree- 
ment as  a  committee  with  the  general  recommendations.  On  the 
basis  of  this  summary,  the  Reviewing  Committee  has  authorized  the 
publication  of  the  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  commission. 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Social  Studies, 

Clabekcb  D.  Kingslet, 
Chairman  Reviewing  Committee. 
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THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


PART  I.— INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Definition  of  the  social  studies. — ^The  social  studies  are  under- 
stood to  be  those  whose  subject  matter  relates  directly  to  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  human  society,  and  to  man  as  a  member  of 
social  groups.  "^ 

2.  Aims  of  the  social  stvdies. — ^The  social  studies  differ  from 
other  studies  by  reason  of  their  social  content  rather  than  in  social  ^ 
aim;  for  the  keynote  of  modern  education  is  ^'social  efficiency,"  and 
instruction  in  all  subjects  should  contribute  to  this  end.  Yet,  from 
the  nature  of  their  content,  the  social  studies  afford  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  training  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society. 
Whatever  their  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  culture, 
unless  they  contribute  directly  to  the  cultivation  of  social  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  they  fail  in  their  most  important  function. 
They  should  accomplish  this  end  through  the  development  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  social  life,  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  social  groups,  and 
the  intelligence  and  the  will  to  participate  effectively  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  social  well-being. 

More  specifically,  the  social  studies  of  the  American  high  school 
should  have  for  their  conscious  and  constant  purpose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  citizenship.  We  may  identify  the  "  good  citizen  "  of  a 
neighborhood  with  the  "thoroughly  efficient  member"  of  that 
neighborhood ;  but  he  will  be  characterized,  among  other  things,  by 
a  loyalty  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  his  city.  State,  and  Nation  as 
political  units.  Again,  "society"  may  be  interpreted  to  include 
the  human  race.  Humanity  is  bigger  than  any  of  its  divisions. 
The  social  studies  should  cultivate  a  sense  of  membership  in  the 
"world  community,"  with  all  the  sjnmpathies  and  sense  of  justice 
that  this  involves  as  among  the  different  divisions  of  human  society. 
The  first  step,  however,  toward  a  true  "  neighborliness "  among 
nations  must  be  a  realization  of  national  ideals,  national  efficiency, 
national  loyalty,  national  self-respect,  just  as  real  neighborliness 
among  different  family  groups  depends  upon  the  solidarity,  the 
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self-respect,  and  the  loyalty  to  be  found  within  each  of  the  com- 
ponent families. 

High  national  ideals  and  an  intelligent  and  genuine  loyalty  to 
them  should  thus  be  a  specific  aim  of  the  social  studies  in  American 
^igh  schools. 

8.  The  point  of  view  of  the  oom/nUttee. — (1)  The  committee  ad- 
heres to  the  view  that  it  was  appointed,  not  to  ^  obtain  justice  '^  for 
a  group  of  social  studies  as  against  other  groups,  or  for  one  social 
study  as  against  others,  but  to  consider  wherein  such  studies  might 
be  made  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  pmrposes  of  secondary 
education.  It  believes  that  the  social  studies  require  ^^  socialization  ^ 
quite  as  much  as  other  studies,  and  that  this  is  of  greater  moment 
than  the  number  of  social  studies  offered  or  the  number  of  hours 
assigned  to  each. 

The  subject  of  civics  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  this  point.  Its 
avowed  purpose  is  to  train  for  citizenship.  The  various  attempts 
to  secure  a  more  perfect  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  by  increasing 
the  quantity  offered,  by  making  the  subject  required  instead  of  elec- 
tive, by  transferring  it  from  last  year  to  first  year  of  the  high  school 
or  vice  versa,  by  introducing  it  in  the  elementary  course  of  study, 
by  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  National  Government  to  munici- 
pal government — such  attempts  have  been  more  or  less  mechanical 
and  superficial.  Unless  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction are  adapted  to  the  pupil's  immediate  needs  of  social 
growth,  such  attempts  avail  little.  What  is  true  of  civics  is  also 
true  of  the  other  social  studies,  such  as  history  and  economics. 

(2)  The  committee  has  refrained  from  offering  detailed  outlines 
of  courses,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  fix  instruction  in  stereo- 
typed forms  inconsistent  with  a  real  socializing  purpose.  The  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  the  organization  of  subject  matter  should  be  de- 
termined in  each  case  by  immediate  needs.  The  attempt  has  been, 
therefore,  to  establish  certain  principles,  to  illustrate  these  as  far  as 
possible  by  examples  from  actual  practice,  and  to  stimulate  initiative 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  testing  pro- 
posed methods  or  in.  judicious  experiments  of  their  own. 

No  sensible  teacher  of  history  asks  how  many  facts  he  is  to  teach.  No  two 
teachers — ^if  good  ones — would  teach  the  same  number  of  facts  or  just  the 
same  facts  to  the  same  pupils  or  class,  and  much  less  te  different  classes.  No 
sensible  teacher  asks  what  kind  of  facts  he  shaU  teach,  expecting  to  reeelTe 
in  answer  a  tabulation  of  his  material.  He  knows  that  general  rules  accom- 
panied by  suitable  Ulustrations  are  the  only  useful  answer  to  these  questions. 
(Elementary  course  of  study  in  geography,  history,  and  civics,  Indianapolis.) 

(3)  One  principle  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  keep  before  it 
consistently  throughout  this  report  because  of  its  fundamental  char- 
acter.   It  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  from  Prof.  Dewey: 
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We  are  continually  uneasy  about  the  things  we  adults  know,  and  are  afraid 
the  child  will  never  learn  them  unless  they  are  drilled  into  him  by  instmc- 
tion  before  he  has  any  intellectual  use  for  them.  If  we  could  really  believe 
that  attending  to  the  needs  of  present  growth  would  keep  the  child  and 
teacher  alike  busy,  and  would  also  provide  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  the 
learning  needed  in  the  future,  transformation  of  educational  ideals  might  soon 
be  accomplished,  and  other  desirable  changes  would  largely  take  care  of  them- 
selves. >^ 

The  high-school  course  has  heretofore  been  determined  too  largely 
by  supposed  future  needs  and  too  little  by  present  needs  and  past 
experience.  The  important  fact  is  not  that  the  pupil  is  getting  ready 
to  live,  but  that  he  is  living,  and  in  immediate  need  of  such  mentah 
and  social  nournhment  and'  tmnmiU>swiUenab^  to  adjust 
himl^fPHEo  his  pT^ent  sociaT  environment  and  conditions.  By  the 
very  processes  of  present  growth  he  will  make  the  best  possible  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  This  does  not  mean  that  educational  processes 
should  have  no  reference  to  the  future.  It  does  not  mean,  to  use  a  con- 
crete illustration,  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  nothing  about  voting 
until  he  is  21  and  about  to  cast  his  first  ballot.  It  means  merely  that 
such  instruction  should  be  given  at  the  psychological  and  social 
moment  when  the  boy's  interests  are  such  as  to  make  the  instruc- 
tion function  effectively  in  his  processes  of  growth.  A  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  ^^eeds  of  present  growth  "  and  immedi- 
ate,  objegtive  utility.  As  a  b^'s  mental  and  social  horizon  broadens 
with  the  processes  of  education,  he  will  become  inquisitive  about 
facts  and  relations  perhaps  long  before  he  has  direct  use  for  them  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  The  best  question  that  can  be  asked  in  class  is 
the  question  that  the  pupil  himself  asks  because  he  wants  to  know, 
and  not  the  question  the  teacher  asks  because  he  thinks  the  pupil  . 
some  time  in  the  future  ought  to  know. 

(4)  For  effective  social  training  in  the  high  school  more  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  its  organic  continuity  with  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school  in  the  same  field.  Opinion  differs  as  to  the  grades 
when  the  social  studies  as  such  should  be  introduced,  especially  in 
the  case  of  civics.  This  question  is  beyond  the  s^pe  of  this  com- 
mittee's consideration,  except  in  its  relation  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years.  These  years  are  now  in  some  places  included  with  the  ninth 
year  in  the  junior  high  school,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  in 
any  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education.  But  even 
where  the  junior  high-school  plan  is  not  adopted,  the  foundations 
of  secondary  education  must  be  laid  in  the  years  preceding  the  present 
high  school. 

4.  General  outline  of  social  studiee  for  secondary  schools. — ^Assum- 
ing that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  social  aspect  of  education 
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in  Grades  I- VI  of  the  elementary  school,  the  following  general  plan 
of  social  studies  is  proposed  for  the  years  VII-XII : 

Junior  cycle  (years  VII-IX) : 

Geography. 

European  history. 

American  history.  ^ 

Civics.  ^         ' 

Senior  cycle  (years  X-XII) : 

European  history. 

American  history.  vx. 

Problems  of  democracy — social,  economic,  and  political. 

5.  The  ''  cycle  "  flan  of  argamzatian — two  three-year  cycles  pre- 
ceded  by  an  earlier  six-year  cycle. — ^From  the  foregoing  general  out- 
line it  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  social  studies  proposed  for  the 
years  VII-IX  constitutes  a  cycle  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  cycle 
in  the  years  X-XII,  and  presumably  preceded  by  another  similar 
cycle  in  the  six  elementary  grades.  This  grouping  coincides  roughly 
with  the  physiological  periods  of  adolescence,  but  is  based  chiefly 
upon  the  practical  consideration  that  large  numbers  of  children  com- 
plete their  schooling  with  the  sixth  grade  and  another  large  con- 
tingent with  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  course  recommended 
in  this  report  aims  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  and  in  a  sense  com- 
plete, course  of  social  study  for  each  period.  Those  pupils  who 
continue  through  the  third  period  cover  the  same  cycle  provided  for 
in  the  first  and  second  periods,  but  with  broader  horizon,  new  rela- 
tions, and  more  intensive  study. 

The  Philadelphia  course  of  study  now  in  preparation  and  soon 
to  be  published,  and  the  Indianapolis  course  of  study  described  in 
Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  illus- 
trate with  variations  the  cycle  organization  of  the  six  elementary 
grades.  Within  this  period  the  pupils  get  at  least  some  picture  of 
the  development  of  civilization  as  typified  in  the  customs,  historic 
personages  and  dramatic  events  of  ancient  and  modern  nations. 
They  also  acquire  the  simpler  elements  of  American  history  from 
the  period  of  exploration  to  the  present  time.  This  historical  study 
is  made  in  close  relation  Tvith  geographical  study.  Civic  and  social 
relations,  beginning  with  the  simple  relations  of  home  life  in  the 
first  grade  and  gradually  including  the  elemental  relations  of  the 
larger  community  life,  form  a  continuous  phase  of  the  work.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Philadelphia  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
economic  or  vocational  relations,  largely  through  a  concrete  study 
of  occupations.  In  the  Indianapolis  course  a  similar  though  per- 
haps less  intensive  study  of  occupations  is  made,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  geography  (general  and  local)  and  with  especial 
emphasis  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years;  while  in  the  sixth 
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year  a  somewhat  systematic  though  elementary  study  is  made  of 
the  more  important  "  elements  of  community  welfare." 

With  such  a  course  of  study,  the  pupil  who  leaves  school  after 
completing  the  sixth  grade  will  have  acquired  some  experience  with 
practically  the  whole  range  of  social  studies — ^history  (both  ancient 
and  modern,  European  and  American) ;  government  In  its  relations 
to  community  welfare;  economics  in  its  simpler  occupational  rela- 
tions, and  also  on  the  side  of  saving,  thrift,  conservation;  and  even 
sociology  in  very  elementary  and  concrete  terms.  Elementary  as 
the  course  is,  and  inadequate  as  it  may  be  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  pupil's  future  social  efficiency,  it  is  doubtless  all  that  he  can 
well  assimilate  at  his  stage  of  mental  and  social  growth. 

It  will  now  require  only  a  glance  at  the  outline  of  courses  sug- 
gested for  the  years  VII-IX  and  X-XII  on  pages  12,  16,  and  35  of 
this  report  to  make  apparent  without  further  discussion  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  cycle  organization  is  provided  for. 

6.  Differentiation  of  courses, — ^The  course  of  study  outlined  is 
flexible  and  permits  of  differentiation  to  any  extent  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  characteristic  groups  of  pupils.  It  is  an  open 
question  how  far  such  differentiation  is  desirable,  especially  in  the 
years  VII-IX.  It  is  a  fallacy,  for  example,  to  imagine  that  the 
children  of  native-born  Americans  need  civic  education  any  less 
than  the  children  of  immigrants;  or  that  the  pupils  of  a  school  in 
a  purely  residential  suburb  require  instruction  in  industrial  history 
or  vocational  civics  any  less  than  the  pupils  of  a  school  in  an 
industrial  district.  But  the  scope  and  emphasis  of  such  courses 
may  well  vary  in  the  different  cases.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  a 
class  of  immigrant  children  more  emphasis  might  be  given  to 
American  history  and  less  to  European  history  than  in  a  class  of 
native  children.  In  both  European  and  American  history  the  selec- 
tion of  topics  for  emphasis  should,  within  certain  limits  at  least, 
be  made  to  meet  industrial  or  other  specific  needs.  As  suggested 
on  pages  29-32,  conrniunity  civics  needs  special  adaptation  to  rural 
conditions  and  requirements. 

The  committee  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  its  belief  in  th^v 
desirability  of  such  careful  adjustment  of  courses  to  local  and  cur- 
rent circumstances.    It  is  believed  that  the  flexibility  of  the  course 
of  social  studies  offered  and  the  principles  suggested  for  the  organi- 
zation of  subject  matter  (see  especially  under  the  section  on  History, ' 
pp.  35-^7),  lend  themselves  readily  to  such  adjustment. 

7.  Adaptation  to  the  8-4  and  6-3S  plans  of  organization, — ^The 
validity  of  the  committee's  recommendations  and  suggestions  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  the  junior  and  senior  high-school 
organization.  There  is  only  one  point  at  which  the  adoption  or 
nonadoption  of  this  organization  would  seem  to  make  any  difference 
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in  the  completeness  with  which  the  course  of  social  studies  herein 
proposed  for  the  years  VII-IX  could  be  carried  out.  If  it  is  true 
that  under  the  8-4  organization  more  pupils  are  likely  to  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  than  would  be  the  case  under  the 
^-3-3  organization,  it  would  mean  simply  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  pupils  would  fail  to  complete  the  cycle  of  social  studies  provided 
for  the  years  VII-IX. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the  very  nature  of  its  pro- 
posed course  in  civics  in  the  ninth  year  will  tend  to  keep  in  school, 
even  under  the  8-4  organization,  many  of  those  to  whom  the  tradi- 
tional history  courses  usually  given  in  the  ninth  year  would  offer  no 
inducement  to  remain.  However,  it  is  partly  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who,  under  either  organization,  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 

•s^ighth  year  that  the  committee  urgently  recommends  the  inclusicm 
of  an  elementary  course  in  community  civics  in  that  year.  This 
course,  if  planned  with  that  end  in  view,  will  consummate  a  com- 
plete, though  necessarily  abbreviated,  cycle  in  the  years  Vll-Vin. 

^Let  it  be  repeated,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  both 
eighth  and  ninth  year  civics  should  be  to  provide  the  pupil  with  a 
motive  for  the  continuation  of  his  education. 


PART  II.— SOCIAL  STUDIES  FOR  THE  SEVENTH.  EIGHTH, 

AND  NINTH  YEARS. 

(A)  ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES. 

Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  the  social  studies  that  find  a 
proper  place  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years.  The  geog- 
raphy should  be  closely  correlated  with  the  history  and  civics,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  socialized.  The  history  should  include  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  American  history.  The  civics  should  be  of  the 
^community  civics"  type  (see  pp.  22-82,  following).  In  addition, 
it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  social  aspects  of  other  studies,  such 
as  hygiene  or  other  science,  and  even  arithmetic.  (For  a  descrip- 
tion of  ^^  community  arithmetic  "  see  ^^  Civic  Education  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools  as  Illustrated  in  Indianapolis,"  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  28-26.) 

1.  Alternative  programs  for  years  VII-IX. — Opinion  and  practice 
vary  as  to  the  organization  of  the  social  studies  in  these  three  years. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  the  organization  should  be 
adapted  to  local  circumstances,  and  that  no  one  plan  should  be  recom- 
mended as  best  for  every  case.  The  following  alternative  plans  are 
suggested;  it  is  not  intended,  however,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
other  adjustments  that  local  conditions  may  require. 

Seventh  year: 

(1)  Geography — )  year.  IThese  two  courses  may  be  taught  In  fle- 

Buropean  history — )year.j    quence,  or  paraUel  through  the  year. 
Oivics — tanght  as  a  phase  of  the  above  and  of  other  subjects,  or 
segregated  In  one  or  two  periods  a  week,  or  both. 
Or,  (2)  Biuropean  history — 1  year. 

Geography — ^taught  incidentally  to,  and  as  a  factor  in,  the  history. 
Civics — taught  as  a  phase  of  ttfe  above  and  of  other  subjects,  or  segre- 
gated in  one  or  two  periods  a  week,  or  both. 
Bighth  year: 

American  history — }  year.  IThese  two  courses  may  be  taught  in  sequence, 
GiTics — }  year.  j    or  paraUel  through  the  year. 

Geography — ^taui^t  incidentally  to,  and  as  a  factor  in,  the  aboye  subjects. 
Ninth  year: 

(1)  Civics:  Continuing  the  civics  of  the  preceding  year,  but  with  more 
emphasis  upon  State,  national,  and  world  afiq;>ect8  (see  pp.  25,  26) — 
i  year. 
Givics:  Economic  and  vocational  aspects  (see  pp.  26-29) — }  year. 
History:  Much  use  made  of  history  in  relation  to  the  topics  of  the 
above  courses. 

Or.   (2)  OlTl<»-economlc  and  TOcattonaL  K    ,„  ^  aeatieiioe  or  paraUd. 
Boonomlc  biatoty.  ) 
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2.  Organization  of  social  studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. — 
The  alternative  programs  given  above  suggest  three  methods  of  or- 
ganizing the  social  studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

(a)  By  the  first  method,  the  three  social  studies  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  more  or  less  direct  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  one  subject  taught  as  an  aspect  of  the  other  two.  This 
method  is  exemplified  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  according  to  their 
course  of  study  in  geography,  history,  and  civics  published  in  1914, 
and  explained  in  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  In  the  seventh  year  geography  occupies  three  periods  a 
week  throughout  the  year,  alternating  with  European  history  on  the 
other  two  days.  Civics  is  taught  only  as  a  phase  of  the  geography, 
history,  and  other  subjects,  with  more  or  less  attention  to  it  in  the 
opening  exercises.  In  the  eighth  year  United  States  history  occupies 
three  periods  a  week,  alternating  with  civics  on  the  other  two  days. 
Geography  is  taught  in  this  year  only  as  a  factor  in  the  other  two 
subjects.  It  should  be  said  in  passing  that  while  civics  does  not 
appear  as  a  distinct  subject  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  until  the 
eighth  year,  it  is  systematically  taught  as  an  aspect  of  other  subjects 
throughout  the  elementary  grades  beginning  with  the  first 

The  aim  in  the  Indianapolis  elementary  schools  seems  to  be  to  make  of  educa- 
tion, not  a  process  of  instruction  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  a  process  of  living, 
of  growth,  during  which  the  various  relations  of  life  are  unfolded — civic,  geo- 
graphical, historical,  ethical,  vocational,  etc.  In  the  first  grade,  for  example, 
the  pupil  does  not  even  study  "English"  or  "language**;  he  merely  does 
things,  and  talks  about  things,  and  hears  and  tells  stories  about  things,  the 
teacher  alone  being  conscious  that  she  is  giving  the  child  his  first  organized 
lessons  in  civic  life,  as  weU  as  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  (Civic 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools  as  Illustrated  in  Indianapolis,  Bulletin,  1915, 
No.  17,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  p.  9.) 

Even  in  the  eighth  year,  where  civics  appears  as  a  separate  "  sub- 
ject," alternating  throughout  the  year  with  American  history,  the 
coordination  is  so  close  (in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teadier)  that 
the  pupils  are  hardly  conscious  that  they  are  studying  two  ^^  sub- 
jects.'' They  are  rather  studying  certain  phenomena  of  life  in  two 
aspects — ^historical  and  civic. 

It  is  this  aim  that  gives  to  the  Indianapolis  plan  its  chief  dis- 
tinction. It  is  perhaps  an  ideal  aim.  Its  accomplishment^  however, 
requires  skillful  teaching.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  even  in 
Indianapolis  there  are  principals  and  teachers  who  prefer  the  plan 
which  existed  in  that  city  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  who,  indeed,  still  follow  it.  This  plan  is 
next  described. 

{h)  By  this  second  plan  the  social  studies  are  taken  up  in 
sequence.  Civics  occupies  the  entire  attention  (so  far  as  tiie  social 
studies  are  concerned)  five  days  in  the  week,  in  the  last  half  of 
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the  eighth  year.  It  is  preceded  by  the  courses  in  history,  and  these 
in  turn  by  geography.  Of  course  geography  also  appears  as  an 
element  in  the  history  work,  European  and  American.  More  or 
less  civics  instruction  may  be  given  prior  to  the  last  half  of  the 
eighth  grade  as  a  phase  of  history,  geography,  and  other  subjects. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  this  plan  is  the  concentration 
and  continuity  of  interest  and  attention.  It  is  perhaps  particularly 
important  that  attention  be  concentrated  upon  civics  at  the  time 
just  before  the  pupils  enter  high  school  or  leave  school  altogether.  \ 
This  last  argument  may  doubtless  lose  some  of  its  force  under  the 
Junior  High  School  plan  of  organization,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the 
latter  would  keep  pupils  in  school  at  least  a  year  longer  and  would 
provide  further  civic  training  in  that  year.  At  all  events,  of  the  / 
two  plans  described,  the  second  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  effective 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  inexperienced. 

(c)  A  third  general  plan  of  organization,  which  admits  of  vari-  ^ 
ations,  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  civics  as  a  distinct 
subject  in  the  lower  grades  for  one  or  more  periods  a  week,  and  its 
continuation  in  increasing  amount  until  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years.  A  plan  of  this  kind  is  now  being  de- 
veloped in  Philadelphia.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  the 
cumulative  effect  of  continuous  civics  instruction  through  the  pupil's 
early  years,  and  the  definiteness  secured  by  fixing  attention  upon  the 
subject  as  such,  even  if  for  only  one  or  two  periods  a  week,  instead 
of  depending  upon  the  interest  and  skill  of  the  teacher  to  develop 
the  subject  incidentally  to  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 

Objections  that  have  been  raised  to  this  plan  are  (1)  the  multipli- 
cation of  "  subjects  "  in  the  elementary  curriculum ;  (2)  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  interest  and  securing  effective  results  from  subjects 
taught  one  or  two  periods  a  week;  (3)  the  belief  that  the  very  fact 
of  designating  a  few  periods  a  week  for  the  study  of  "  civics  "  would 
tend  to  the  neglect  of  the  civic  aspects  of  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects. Data  are  not  available  to  prove  the  validity  of  these  objec- 
tions. 

3.  Time  allotment  for  civics  in  years  VII-IX. — ^An  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  amount  of  civics  recommended  for  the  years 
VII-IX  on  the  ground  that  it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  avail- 
able for  the  social  studies.  This  objection  appears  to  be  due  in  part 
to  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  intended  to  be  included  under  it.  The  term  "  community 
civics"  has  arisen  (it  was  not  invented  by  this  committee)  to  dis- 
tinguish the  new  type  of  civics  from  the  traditional  "  civil  govern- 
ment," to  which  the  name  civics  was  also  applied.    Unfortunately, 
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the  term  has  been  interpreted  by  many  as  applying  to  a  purely  local 
study.  From  what  is  said  on  pages  28  and  25,  it  should  be  dear 
that  the  committee  is  not  recommending  a  course,  even  in  the  eighth 
year,  that  is  restricted  to  a  study  of  ^Hhe  pupil's  own  town";  and 
much  less  that  it  is  recommending  two  consecutiTe  years  of  such 
study.  The  proposed  ninth  year  course  (see  pp.  25-29)  is  ^  dvics '' 
in  that  it  is  a  specific  course  of  training  for  citizenship ;  it  is  ^^  com- 
munity civics  "  solely  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  the  point  of  view, 
the  spirit,  the  general  method,  though  not  the  same  OHitent  in  detail, 
which  characterize  the  earlier  course  to  which  the  name  has  been 
applied. 

Although  the  committee  recommends  a  course  in  civics  in  both 
eighth  and  ninth  years,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  must 
be  or  should  be  two  full  years  of  the  subject.  The  committee  has 
only  suggested  a  half-year  course  in  the  eighth  year  (a  daily  period 
for  one-half  year,  or  two  or  three  periods  a  week  for  the  entire  year) . 
And  while  it  has  suggested  a  course  for  the  ninth  year  that,  in  the 
committee's  opinion,  might  well  occupy  the  entire  year  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  this  course  is  capable  of  adjustment  to  half-year 
requirements  when  conditions  make  it  desirable.    (See  p.  15.) 

(B)  QEOORAPHY  AND  HISTORY  IN  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS. 

There  are  here  given,  with  scHue  comment,  extracts  from  the  course 
of  study  in  geography  and  history  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  as  published  in  1914.  These 
illustrate,  as  well  as  anything  available  to  the  committee,  the  sociali- 
zation of  geography  and  the  coordination  between  geography,  his- 
tory, and  dvics.  It  has  seemed  well  to  include  the  sixth  year  in 
order  to  show  the  continuity  of  method  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  period  and  because  of  its  relation  to  the  cyde  organiza* 
tion. 

Sixth-grade  geography. — ^The  geography  of  this  year  indudes  a 
study  of  Africa  and  South  America  in  the  first  half  and  of  the 
United  States  in  the  second  half. 

By  the  time  children  reach  the  sixth  grade  they  are  sufficiently  mature  to 
approach  the  study  of  a  continent  or  country  with  some  problem  In -mind. 
Facts  are  needed  in  the  solution  of  this  problem ;  they  should  not,  however,  be 
given  as  isolated  scraps  of  knowledge,  but  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
working  out  of  the  problem. 

The  most  vital  problems,  however,  grow  out  of  current  events  that  stimulate 
questions  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  Therefore  problems  may  change  from 
year  to  year. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  problems  studied  in 

this  year: 

1.  Gonsidering  the  proximity  of  Africa  to  Europe,  why  have  there  been  so 
few  settlements  and  explorations  untU  recently? 
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2.  Egypt  was  once  the  leading  power  of  the  world,  to-day  a  country  of  little 
influence  and  under  the  domination  of  Bn^^and.    Why? 

3.  No  part  of  the  world  is  attracting  more  attention  than  South  America. 
What  are  the  reasons? 

4.  Brazil,  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  known  to 
European  countries  for  over  400  years,  has  a  population  only  one-fourth  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States  and  is  just  beginning  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  international  affairs.    Reasons? 

5.  What  are  the  factors  which  have  been  largely  influential  in  developing  the 
United  States  into  a  great  industrial  nation? 

To  illustrate  the  method  by  which  such  problems  are  developed, 
the  following  suggestive  outline  for  the  fourth  problem  enumerated 
above  is  given: 

L  Why  was  the  development  of  Brazil  so  retarded? 

A.  Character  and  policy  of  early  settlers. 

1.  Portuguese  influence. 

2.  PoUcy  toward  Indians. 

8.  Introduction  of  slaves   and  consequent   predominance  of 
negro  labor. 

B.  Location  and  cUmate  retarded  development. 

1.  Largely  in  Southern  Hemisphere. 

2.  Chiefly  in  Torrid  Zone. 

C.  Topography  retarded  development. 

1.  Forests. 

2.  Mountains  parallel  to  southeastern  coast 

3.  Great  plateau  beyond  wall  of  woods  and  rock. 

4.  Coastal  plain  very  narrow. 

D.  Drainage  helped  to  retard  development 

n.  What  factors  are  contributing  to  its  great  growth  to-day  T 
▲.  Its  location. 

1.  In  South  America. 

a.  All  but  two  countries  of  South  America  border  on 

Brazil. 

b.  Great  extent  of  coast  line. 

2.  Nearer  to  Europe  and  North  America  than  the  other  two 

progressive  countries  of  South  America. 
B.  Topography  and  climate. 

1.  Modification  of  climate  by  mountains  and  table-lands. 

2.  Mountains  accessible  to  short  railroads  connecting  inland 

towns  with  coast. 
8.  Southern  part  t^nperate  and  healthfuL 
0.  Character  of  later  settlers. 

1.  Over  200,000  Germans  in  Rio  do  Sul. 

2.  Even  greater  number  of  Italians;  work  on  and  own  coffee 

plantations. 
8w  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Syrians,  eta 
D.  Great  natural  wealth. 

1.  Forest  resources. 

2.  Mines. 

8.  Agricultural  resources. 
4.  Grazing  lands. 
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II:  What  factors  are  contrlbntlng  to  Its  freat  growth  to-day— Ckiatlnaed. 
E.  Increased  transportation  facilities. 

1.  Development  of  navigation  on  the  Ani^«n»i. 

2.  Navigation  of  Paraguay  River. 

8.  Few  railroads,  but  increasing  In  number. 
4.  Steamship  lines  to  Borope  and  North  America.    Prlndpal 
harbors  and  exports. 

Sixth^grade  history. — The  prominence  of  the  historical  factor  in 
the  geography  of  this  year  will  be  suggested  by  the  typical  outline 
given  above.  In  addition  to  this  "  incidental "  historical  study,  the 
period  of  discovery  and  colonization  is  studied  in  story  form, parallel 
with  the  geography  of  the  first  half  year,  and  that  from  the  Revolu- 
tion on  in  the  second  half  year  parallel  with  the  geography  of  the 
United  States.  The  stories  of  Livingstone,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Stanley, 
and  Kitchener  are  taken  up  along  with  the  geography  of  Africa.  A 
very  elementary  textbook  in  history  is  used  for  the  first  time  in  this 
grade. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  sixth-year  history  work  is  the 
culmination  of  the  elementary  six-year  cycle,  which  began  with  a 
study  of  the  meaning  of  national  holidays  and  of  Hiawatha's  child- 
hood in  the  first  two  grades,  was  continued  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  with  pioneer  stories  and  biography  from  American  history, 
and  in  the  fifth  grade  with  the  elements  of  European  and  oriental 
history,  based  on  ^^  Ten  Boys."  In  the  fifth  grade,  also,  the  modem 
awakening  of  Japan  is  studied,  with  the  story  of  '^  Perry  and  Japan  " 
as  a  basis. 

Seventh-grade  geography. — ^The  geography  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  grade  is  a  study  of  ^'  Some  prominent  nations  of  the  world," 
including,  for  example,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  China,  Japan,  Argentina,^  Brazil.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  "  The  world  in  general,"  "  The  conditions  of  commerce," 
and  "  Four  great  nations  of  the  world — British  Empire,  German  Em- 
pire, Russian  Empire,  the  United  States  " — are  the  subjects  of  study. 
A  general  geography  and  a  commercial  geography  are  used  as  texts 
to  supply  the  material  for  study.  The  method  of  study  is  the  same  as 
in  the  sixth  year.    Some  typical  problems  are : 

In  spite  of  its  size,  Holland  is  one  of  the  great  mercantile  nations  of  the 
world.  Show  why  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  trade  and 
why  they  were  so  successful. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  a  better  opportunity  for  future  development  than 
any  other  country  of  South  America.    Why? 

The  study  of  ^  The  world  in  general "  is  organized  around  such 
topics  as — 

The  sea,  the  great  commercial  highway. 
Causes  that  give  rise  to  commerce. 
Natural  conditions  that  affect  commerce. 
Human  control  of  commerce. 
Means  of  transportation. 
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The  study  of  the  British  Empire  is  organized  around  the  following 
main  topics: 

Size  and  population. 
Wide  distribution  of  territory. 
Principal  parts  of  tlie  Empire. 
.  How  the  parts  are  helpful  to  one  another. 
Means  of  knitting  the  parts  together. 

Relation  of  the  Empire  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  to  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  central  topics  for  the  study  of  the  United  States  are : 

What  has  caused  it  to  become  almost  selfHiiistaining? 

What  has  caused  it  to  become  one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  the 
world? 

Its  present  commercial  status. 

Conservation  the  great  problem  of  the  future  if  the  present  position  at  home 
and  abroad  is  to  be  maintained. 

Seventh-grade  history. — Again  the  strong  historical  element  in  the 
geography  of  this  year  is  to  be  noted.  History,  however,  is  also 
given  a  separate  place  throughout  the  year.  In  the  history  study 
geography  becomes  an  essential  factor. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  different  texts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  outline  the  work 
in  history  of  the  7B  grade  in  detail.  The  point  of  view  used  in  teaching  this 
work  should,  however,  be  the  same  throughout. 

In  his  "Moral  principles  In  education"  Dewey  says:  "History  is  vital  or 
dead  to  the  child  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  presented  from  the  sociological 
standpoint  When  treated  simply  as  a  record  of  what  has  passed  and  gone,  it 
must  be  mechanical,  because  the  past,  as  past,  is  remote.  Simply  as  the  past 
there  is  no  motive  for  attending  to  it.  The  ethical  value  of  history  teaching 
wiU  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  past  events  are  made  the  means  of 
understanding  the  present'*  No  history,  therefore,  should  be  treated  as 
though  it  had  meaning  or  value  in  itself,  but  should  constantly  be  made  to  / 
show  its  relation  or  contribution  to  the  present    .    •    •  . 

In  the  work  of  this  grade  make  the  children  feel  that  the  history  of  our 
country  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  that  it  had  its  beginnings 
many  centuries  before  its  discovery.    .    .    . 

Accordingly,  the  elements  of  European  history,  which  are  studied 
throughout  this  grade,  are  organized  under  the  general  title, 
^  European  beginnings  in  American  history,"  and  are  treated  as  such. 

Eighth-grade  history. — Geography  has  no  place  in  this  grade  as  a 
separate  subject,  though  it  is  always  an  important  factor  in  the 
study  of  history.  The  history  of  this  year  is  American  history, 
taken  up  systematically  in  connection  with  a  text.  A  somewhat  full 
suggestive  outline  is  given  in  the  course  of  study,  but  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  spirit  controlling  the  history  instruction  in  this 
grade  is  the  same  as  that  which  controls  in  the  preceding  grade. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  year  is  the  introduction  of     ^ 
**  community  civics  "  as  a  separate  subject  throughout  the  year,  and 
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its  close  coordination  with  the  history.  This  means  primarily  that 
the  history  of  the  Nation  is  treated  as  the  story  of  the  growth  of  a 
national  ^^ community/'  involving  all  the  ^elements  of  welfare" 
with  which  the  pupils  are  made  familiar  in  their  civics  work,  the 
same  development  of  means  of  cooperation,  eq>ecial]y  through  gov- 
ernment, and  so  on.  More  particularly,  it  means  that  special  aspects 
of  civic  life  and  organization  are  emphasized  in  connection  with 
those  periods  of  American  history  in  which  they  are  most  signifi- 
cant The  pupils  find,  for  example,  that  the  motives  that  led  to 
exploration  and  colonization  (whether  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or  in 
the  far  West)  were  the  same  as  those  which  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  local  community  and  State,  and  that  the  process 
of  development  is  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  period  of  development  of  transportation  and 
conmiunication  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  these  factors  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  study  of  the  same  topics  in  civics. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  geography  and  history  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  emphasis 
that  is  given  in  the  Indianapolis  course  of  study  to  economic  facts 
and  relations,  not  only  in  the  subjects  of  geography  and  history, 
but  also  in  civics.  This  has  an  important  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  field  of  social  study  in  the  later  cycle  of  the  years 
X-Xn  (see  pp.  36,  52). 

(C)  CIVICS  FOR  YEARS  VII-IX. 

1.  Special  report  on  community  civics. — A  special  committee  of 
the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  has  prepared  a  detailed  report  on 
the  aims,  methods,  and  content  of  community  civics  adapted  par- 
ticularly to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.^  This  special  report  has 
been  approved  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Social  Studies,  adopted  as  a 
part  of  its  present  general  report,  and  issued  as  a  manual  on  ^  The 
Teaching  of  Community  Civics"  in  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  23,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Its  availability  in  that  bulletin  makes 
unnecessary,  in  the  present  report,  a  detailed  description  of  the 
course  and  its  methods.  Some  of  the  essential  features,  however,  are 
here  summarized. 

(a)  Significance  of  the  term  ^^  community?^ — Community  civics 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  local  community  because  (1)  it  is  the  com- 
munity with  which  every  citizen,  especially  the  child,  comes  into 
most  intimate  relations,  and  which  is  always  in  the  foreground  of 
experience;   (2)   it  is  easier  for  the  child,  as  for  any  citizen,  to 

tThis  committee  consisted  of  J.  Ljim  Barnard,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia; 
F.  W.  Carrier,  SomerrlUe  (Mass.)  High  School;  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  specialist  in  civic 
education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  and  Clarence  O.  Klngsl^»  high-school 
Inspector,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Bducation. 
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realize  his  membership  in  the  local  community,  to  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  it,  and  to  enter  into  actual  cooperation 
with  it,  than  is  the  case  with  the  national  community. 

But  our  Nation  and  our  State  are  communities,  as  well  as  our  city 
or  village,  and  a  child  is  a  citizen  of  the  larger  as  of  the  smaller 
community.  The  significance  of  the  term  "  community  civics  "  does 
not  lie  in  its  geographical  implications,  but  in  its  implication  of 
community  relations,  of  a  community  of  interests.  ...  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  point  of  view,  and  community  civics  applies  this  point  of 
view  to  the  study  of  the  national  community  as  well  as  to  the  study 
of  the  local  conmiunity. 

(b)  Aims  of  com/m/unity  civics. — ^The  aim  of  community  civics 
is  to  help  the  child  to  know  his  community — ^not  merely  a  lot  of 
facts  about  it,  but  the  meaning  of  his  community  life,  what  it 
does  for  him,  and  how  it  does  it,  what  the  community  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  him,  and  how  he  may  fulfill  his  obligation,  mean- 
while cultivating  in  him  the  essential  qualities  and  habits  of  good 
citizenship. 

More  specifically  this  aim  is  analyzed  as  follows: 

To  accomplish  its  part  in  training  for  dtizensliip,  community  civics  should 
aim  primarily  to  lead  the  pupil  (1)  to  see  the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  elements  of  community  welfare  in  their  relations  to  himself  and  to  the 
conmiunities  of  which  he  is  a  member;  (2)  to  know  the  social  agencies,  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary,  that  exist  to  secure  these  elements  of  community 
welfare;  (3)  to  recogiize  his  civic  obligations,  present  and  future,  and  to 
respond  to  them  by  appr<^riate  action. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  method  of  community  civics  described 
in  this  report  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  the  closest  relation  between 
these  three  essential  aims  and  the  three  steps  by  means  of  which 
each  of  the  main  topics  is  to  be  taught  (see  p.  24). 

(e)  Content  of  commtmity  civics. — ^A  characteristic  feature  of 
community  civics  is  that  it  focusses  attention  upon  the  ^^  elements 
of  community  welfare  "  rather  than  upon  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  latter  is  discussed  only  in  the  light  of  a  prior  study  of 
the  ^^  elements  of  welfare,''  and  in  relation  to  them.  The  ^'  elements 
of  welfare"  afford  the  organizing  principle  for  this  new  type  of 
civics. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  elements  of  welfare  be  studied  as  topics: 
(1)  Health;  (2)  Protection  of  life  and  property;  (3)  Recreation;  (4)  Edu- 
cation; (5)  Civic  beauty;  (6)  Wealth;  (7)  Communication;  (8)  Trans- 
portation; (9)  Migration;  (10)  Charities;  (11)  Correction. 

In  addition,  the  course  may  well  include  the  following  topics  dealing  with 
the  mechanism  of  community  agencies:  (12)  How  governmental  agencies  are 
conducted;  (13)  How  governmental  agendes  are  financed;  (14)  How  volun- 
tary agencies  are  conducted  and  financed* 
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(d)  Methods  of  communUy  civics. — ^I.  Social  facts  upon  whidi 
the  method  should  be  based : 

(1)  The  pupil  Is  a  young  citizen  with  real  present  interests  at  stake.  .  .  . 
It  Is  the  first  task  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  not  to  create  an  interest  for  future 
use,  but  to  demonstrate  existing  interests  and  present  citizenship. 

(2)  The  pupil  as  a  young  citizen  is  a  real  factor  in  community  affairs.  .  .  . 
Therefore  it  is  a  task  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  a  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  present  as  well  as  future. 

(8)  If  a  citizen  has  an  interest  in  civic  matters  and  a  sense  of  his  personal 
responsibility,  he  vHll  want  to  act  Therefore  the  teacher  must  help  the  pupil 
to  express  his  conviction  in  word  and  deed.  He  must  be  given  'an  opportunity 
...  to  live  his  civics,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  outside. 

(4)  Right  action  depends  not  only  upon  information,  interest,  and  will,  but 
also  upon  good  judgment  Hence  the  young  citizen  must  be  trained  to  weigh 
facts  and  to  judge  relative  values,  both  in  regard  to  what  constitute  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  a  situation  and  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  it 

(5)  Every  citizen  possesses  a  large  amount  of  unorganized  information 
regarding  community  affairs.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  teach  the 
pupils  how  to  test  and  organize  their  knowledge. 

(6)  People  are  .  .  .  most  ready  to  act  upon  those  convictions  that  they  have 
helped  to  form  by  their  own  mental  processes  and  that  are  based  upon  their 
own  experience  and  observation.  Hence  the  teacher  should  .  .  .  lead  the 
class:  (1)  To  contribute  facts  from  their  own  experience;  (2)  To  contribute 
other  facts  gathered  by  themselves;  (8)  To  use  their  own  reasoning  powers  in 
forming  conclusions;  and  (4)  To  submit  these  conclusions  to  criticism. 

(7)  The  class  has  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  community.  Therefore 
the  method  by  which  the  class  exercises  are  conducted  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  cultivation  of  civic  qualities  and  habits.  .  .  . 

II.  Three  steps  in  teaching  an  element  of  welfare: 

(1)  Approach  to  the  topic. — ^lu  beginning  the  study  of  an  element  of  wel- 
fare the  teacher  should  lead  the  pupils  to  realize  its  Importance  to  themselves, 
to  their  neighborhood,  and  to  the  community,  and  to  see  the  dependence  of  the 
individual  upon  social  agencies.  Much  depends  upon  the  method  of  approach. 
The  planning  of  an  approach  appropriate  to  a  given  topic  and  applicable  to  a 
given  class  calls  for  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  In  this  bulletin  ap- 
proaches to  various  topics  are  suggested  by  way  of  illustration,  but  the 
teacher  should  try  to  find  another  approach  whenever  he  thinks  the  one  sug- 
gested is  not  the  best  one  for  the  class. 

(2)  Investigation  of  agencies. — ^The  knowledge  of  the  class  should  now  be 
extended  by  a  concrete  and  more  or  less  detailed  Investigation  of  agencies 
such  as  those  suggested  in  the  bulletin.  These  investigations  should  consist 
largely  of  first-hand  observation  and  study  of  local  conditions.  The  agencies 
suggested  under  each  topic  are  so  many  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
have  the  class  as  a  whole  study  them  all  Intensively.  Such  an  attempt  would 
result  in  superficiality,  kill  interest,  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  course.  .  .  . 

(8)  Recognition  of  responsibility. — A  lesson  in  community  civics  is  not  com- 
plete unless  it  leaves  with  the  pupil  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility  and 
results  in  right  action.  To  attain  these  ends  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  the  teacher.  It  is  discussed  here  as  the  third  step  in  teaching 
an  element  of  welfare;  in  practice,  however,. it  is  a  process  coincident  with  the 
first  two  steps  and  resulting  from  them.  If  the  work  suggested  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  on  "Approach**  and  "Investigation  of  agencies**  has  been 
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well  done,  the  pupil's  sense  of  responsibility,  his  desire  to  act,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  act  will  thereby  have  been  developed.  Indeed,  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  developed  is  in  a  measure  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  approach  and  the  study  of  agencies. 

2.  Ninth-year  civics. — When  provision  is  made  for  community 
civics  in  the  eighth  year  the  way  is  prepared  for  work  in  the  ninth 
year  that  would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  The  work  of  the  ninth 
year  should  build  upon,  or  grow  out  of,  the  eighth-year  course;  but 
it  should  have  a  broader  horizon,  develop  new  points  of  view  and 
new  relations,  and  emphasize  aspects  of  social  and  civic  life  that 
were  only  lightly  touched  upon  or  wholly  omitted  in  the  earlier 
course.  Incidentally,  also,  this  ninth-year  course  should  lay  sub- 
stantial foundations  for  the  social  studies  of  succeeding  years. 

(a)  Amplification  of  national  concepts. — The  reaction  against  the  v  \ 
exclusive  and  formal  study  of  national  government  and  the  increas- 
ing attention  given  to  the  study  of  local  community  relations  have 
resulted  in  a  noticeable  tendency  to  minimize  the  study  of  civics  in 
a  national  sense.  It  would  be  inexpressibly  unfortunate  if  the  study 
of  local  community  life  and  local  civic  relations  should  supplant  a 
study  of  national  community  life  and  national  civic  relations.  The 
two  aspects  of  civic  life  should  clearly  supplement  each  otiier.  While 
we  are  impressing  the  pupil  with  the  importance  of  his  local  civic 
relations  and  utilizing  them  as  a  means  of  cultivating  fundamental 
civic  concepts  and  habits,  we  should  not  allow  this  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  increasingly  intimate  relations  between  local  and  na- 
tional interests,  and  the  increasing  importance  of  a  recognition  by  the 
individual  of  his  responsibility  for  the  national  welfare. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  average  citizen  in  a  democracy  to 
think  in  terms  of  national  interest,  especially  when  there  is  any 
apparent  conflict  between  it  and  the  local  or  group  interest.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  local  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  the  National  Congress  which  often  prevent  them 
from  voting  on  public  questions  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  when  it  seems  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  local 
districts.  Questions  of  health,  of  education,  of  industry  can  no 
longer  be  considered  in  their  local  bearings  alone,  but  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  light  of  national  policy  and  to  the  end  of  national 
efficiency.  As  our  population  grows,  means  of  communication  per- 
fected and  the  interests  of  the  individual  more  closely  interwoven 
with  the  interests  of  others,  the  opportunities  for  friction  and  con- 
flict increase.  So  much  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  training  the 
pupil  to  recognize  the  common  general  interest  in  the  midst  of  con* 
flicting  group  interests  and  for  cultivating  the  will  to  subordinate 
the  latter  to  the  former* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  tendency  which,  though  good 
in  itself,  sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  undermine  our  sense  of  the 
6e98i'— 16 i 
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importanoe  of  national  fiolidarity.  TbiB  is  the  oonoeption  of  ^in- 
ternationalism/' of  ^^  humanity  as  greater  than  its  divisions,"  of  a 
^^  world  community.''  This  conception  indeed  needs  cultivation,  as 
suggested  in  the  following  section;  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  our 
minds  upon  the  elemental  fact  that  before  there  can  be  effective 
^^internationalism"  there  must  be  efficient  and  self-respecting  na- 
tionalism; that  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  a  ^^  world 
community"  must  be  the  cultivation  of  sound  ideals,  and  of  effi- 
ciency in  attaining  these  ideals,  on  the  part  of  the  several  nations 
which  must  constitute  the  ^  world  community." 

The  word  ^  patriotism  "  has  been  much  abused ;  but  it  is  a  good 
word.  Instead  of  avoiding  it  because  of  its  abuse,  and  instead  of 
ccmsciously  or  unconsciously  giving  young  citizens  the  impression 
that  the  thing  for  which  the  word  stands  has  somehow  lost  its 
significance,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  imbue  it  with  real  mean- 
ing and  to  make  it  a  potent  influence  in  the  development  of  a  sound 
national  life.  The  committee  submits  that  this  should  be  a  definite 
aim  of  secondary  education,  and  that  one  of  the  means  of  attaining 
it  is  by  applying  to  the  study  of  our  national  interests,  activities, 
and  organization  the  point  of  view,  the  spirit,  and  the  methods  of 
oonmiunity  civics.  This  may  be  done  in  some  measure  in  the  eighth 
year  and  earlier,  but  it  may  be  accomplished  more  fully  and  more 
effectively  in  the  ninth  year,  and  later,  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier 
work. 

(b)  Amplificatian  of  world  interests. — As  individuals  within  a 
community,  or  local  communities  within  a  State,  or  the  States  con- 
stituting the  Nation,  are  dependent  upon  one  another  and  are  bound 
together  into  the  larger  community  life  by  their  common  interests 
and  cooperative  action,  so  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  nations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  closely  dependent  upon  each  other.  Com- 
mon world  interests  need  emphasis,  world  sympathies  need  culti- 
vation. Pupils  will  be  quite  prepared  for  instruction  to  this  end 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  developed  in  community  civics.  Such 
study  should  be  concrete  and  based  upon  current  events  and  prob- 
lems. It  offers  a  socially  important  line  of  development,  and  every 
available  opportunity  to  this  end  should  be  seized  upon.  (See  also 
under  "  History,"  pp.  89, 40.) 

'  (e)  Civic  relations  of  vocational  life. — Still  another  opportunity 
presented  in  the  ninth  year  is  for  the  stressing  of  the  civic  relaticms 
of  vocational  life.  There  is  evidence  that,  as  a  rule,  ninth-year 
pupils  have  begun  to  think  more  or  less  earnestly  about  what  they 
are  ^^  goitig  to  do,"  even  though  they  may  not  have  made  any  con- 
nection in  their  minds  between  their  future  vocations  and  the  par- 
ticular studies  they  are  taking.  Much  of  the  mortality  that  occurs 
during  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  is  due  to  the  failure  of  pupils 
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and  parents  to  see  the  economic  value  of  the  high>school  course. 
An  opportunity  exists  to  make  high-school  education  seem  ^^worth 
while''  by  taking  the  budding  vocational  or  economic  interest  as 
one  point  of  departure.  . 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  good  citizen  to  be  self-  / 
supporting,  and  through  the  activities  necessary  to  his  self-support  / 
to  contribute  efficiently  to  the  world's  progress.  Not  only  is  it  im- 
portant that  this  fact  be  emphasized  in  the  civic  education  of  the 
youth,  but  it  is  also  appropriate  tiiat  he  be  given  as  much  enlighten- 
ment as  possible  to  assist  him  in  choosing  his  vocation  wisely  from 
the  standpoint  of  social  efficiency  as  well  as  from  that  of  personal 
success. 

The  question  of  vocational  guidance  is  very  much  in  the  fore- 
ground at  present.  While  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  young 
need  "guidance"  for  the  vocational  aspect  of  life,  as  for  its  other 
aspects,  there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
guidance  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  best  be  given.  The  com- 
mittee on  social  studies  believes  that  education  as  a  whole  should 
take  account  of  vocational  needs  and  should  contribute  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  youth  for  an  intelligent  choice  of  vocation  and  for 
efficiency  in  it.  As  for  the  ninth-year  study  now  under  consideration, 
the  committee  is  here  interested  in  its  vocational  guidance  aspect 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  broader  social  and  civic  training  of  the 
youth.  If  it  can  be  made  to  contribute  anything  to  his  guidance 
toward  a  wise  choice  of  vocation  and  intelligent  preparation  for  it, 
it  is  that  much  gain. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  phase  of  the  ninth-year  work  now  being  \ 
emphasized  should  be  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
social  significance  of  all  work;  of  the  social  value  and  interdepend- 
ence of  all  occupations;  of  the  social  responsibility  of  the  worker, 
not  only  for  the  character  of  his  work  but  for  the  use  of  its  fruits; 
of  the  opportunities  and  necessity  for  good  citizenship  in  vocational 
life;  of  the  duty  of  the  community  to  the  worker;  of  the  necessity  ^ 
ioT  social  control,  governmental  and  otherwise,  of  the  economic  ac- 
tivities of  the  community ;  and  of  the  part  that  government  actually 
plays  in  regulating  the  economic  life  of  the  community  and  of  the 
individual.  In  other  words,  the  work  here  proposed  is  an  applica- 
tion of  community  civics  to  a  phase  of  individual  and  community 
life  that  is  now  coming  into  the  foreground  of  the  pupil's  interest. 
It  has  for  its  background  the  earlier  work,  and  differs  from  it 
primarily  in  the  larger  emphasis  given  to  the  economic  interest  and 
its  resulting  activities.  The  other  aspects  of  conmiunity  life  dealt 
with  in  the  earlier  course  should  receive  renewed  attention — ^the 
family,  the  protection  of  life,  health,  and  property,  education,  recrea- 
tion, etc. ;  but  even  they  may  be  approached  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  their  relations  to  the  activities  and  arrangements  involved  in 
"getting  a  living." 

The  term  "vocational  civics"  has  been  suggested  for  this  phase 
of  the  ninth-year  work.  The  term  is  hardly  adequate,  however,  since 
it  is  as  important  at  this  time  to  give  instruction  regarding  the  civic 
responsibility  connected  with  the  use  of  wealth  as  it  is  regarding 
responsibility  in  its  production. 

Community  civics  deals  with  real  situations  and  relations  in  the 
pupil's  own  life.  This  vocational  or  economic  phase  of  the  subject 
should  be  no  exception.  It  may  well  be  approached  through  an 
examination  of  occupations  or  industries  in  which  the  pupils  have 
some  direct  interest — those  for  which  the  several  members  of  the 
class  have  a  predilection,  those  in  which  their  parents  are  engaged, 
or  those  of  most  importance  in  the  immediate  community. 

Nowhere  has  a  course  in  vocational  civics  been  found  that  seems 
fully  to  satisfy  the  requirements  postulated.  Some  steps  have  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  however,  and,  as  an  iUustration  of  what  has 
actually  been  done,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  work  of  Supt.  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheatley,  of  the  Middletown  (Conn.)  public  schools. 

"  Vocational  enlightenment "  at  Middletovm^  Can/n, — ^In  the  Mid- 
dletown High  School  a  half-year  course  has  been  introduced  in  the 
first  year  under  the  title  of  "A  Survey  of  Vocations,"  or  "  Vocational 
Enlightenment."    It  consists  of  three  parts: 

1.  Ck>DsideratioQ  of  the  importance  of  vocational  information  from  the  view- 
point of  the  individual  and  society,  the  characteristics  of  a  good  vocation,  and 
how  to  study  vocations. 

2.  Detailed  treatment  of  80  or  90  professions,  trades,  and  occupations, 
grouped  under  agriculture,  commerce,  railroading,  civil  service,  manufacturing, 
machine  trades,  engineering,  building  trades,  learned  professions,  miscellaneous 
and  new  openings. 

8.  Practical  discussion  of  choosing  a  Ufe  work,  preparation  for  that  work, 
securing  a  position,  and  efficient  service  and  its  reward. 

In  studying  each  of  the  vocations  selected,  we  touch  upon  its  healthfulness, 
remuneration,  value  to  society,  and  social  standing,  as  well  as  upon  the  natural 
qualifications,  general  education,  and  special  preparation  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. V^e  Investigate  at  first  hand  as  many  as  possible  of  the  vocations  found 
in  our  city  and  vicinity.  Each  pupil  is  encouraged  to  bring  from  home  first- 
hand and,  as  far  as  practicable,  "Inside"  facts  concerning  his  father's  occu- 
pation. Local  professional  men,  engineers,  business  men,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  agriculturists  are  Invited  to  present  Informally  and  quite  per- 
sonally the  salient  features  of  their  various  vocations. 

In  the  class  exercise  on  the  mechanical  engineer  such  topics  as  these  are 
discussed: 

V^hich  of  the  three  engineers  so  far  studied  renders  society  the  greatest 
service?  V^hlch  Is  most  necessary  to  your  own  community?  Which  one's  work 
seems  most  attractive?  What  natural  qualifications,  general  education,  and 
special  training  are  necessary?  What  subjects  should  constitute  a  high-school 
course  preparatory  to  this  profession?  What  subjects  do  the  best  technical 
schools  demand  for  entrance?    What  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  there 
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in  preparing  for  this  profession  in  a  cooperative  school  and  shop  course?  Wliat 
Itlnd  of  worlc  during  the  summer  wonld  serve  best  to  determine  aptitude  for  it? 
Difference  between  expert  machinist  and  mechanical  engineer?  What  is  a 
contracting  engineer?  etc. 

Supt.  Wheatley  says  of  this  course  that — 

Besides  being  intrinsically  interesting  to  the  pupils,  it  gives  them  greater 
respect  for  all  kinds  of  honorable  work,  helps  them  to  choose  more  wisely  their 
life  work,  convinces  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  thorough  preparation 
before  entering  any  vocation,  and  holds  to  the  end  of  the  high-school  course 
many  who  would  otherwise  drop  out  early  in  the  race. 

The  committee  would  encourage  experiment  along  this  line.    It 
would,  however,  repeat  its  suggestion  that  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  such  course  particular  attention  be  given  to  its  broader  social     x 
and  civic  implications ;  that  instruction  in  vocations  from  the  point  ^ 
of  view  of  individual  success  be  made  not  the  end  but  a  means 
to  a  more  fundamental  social  education.    The  approach  should  be 
through  a  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  any  particular 
vocation  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  remuneration."   It      \ 
is  a  principle  no  less  important  that  the  vocation,  if  it  plays  its  true    / 
part  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  is  the  chief  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality ;  consequently  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  seek 
a  vocation  that  will  call  forth  his  best  efforts.    There  should  be  some- 
thing of  the  personal  challenge  in  ^^  vocational  enlightenment.'' 

3.  Adaptaiion  of  community  civics  to  rural  conditions. — Com- 
munity civics  has  been  developed  principally  to  meet  urban  needs. 
There  is  need  for  an  adaptation  of  the  subject  to  rural  conditions. 
The  community  relations  of  the  rural  youth  are  different  from 
those  of  the  city  youth.  In  a  sense  they  are  simpler.  They  also 
seem  more  vague.  Their  very  simplicity  apparently  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  developing  a  systematic  course  in  community  civics. 
Furthermore,  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  are  often  less  experienced 
and  less  readily  recognize  the  opportunities^and  materials  for  civic  ' 
training. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Smith,  of  the  Berea  College  (Ky.)  Normal  School 
has  successfully  developed  a  course  in  community  civics  to  meet 
local  rural  conditions.  One  of  his  lesson  plans  on  roads  is  given 
in  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  28,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
page  89,  and  is  here  reproduced  because  of  its  suggestiveness. 

In  this  study  numerous  photographs  were  used,  walks  were  taken  over 
good  and  bad  roads,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers  actually  did  a  piece  of  road 
work. 

Study  and  report  on  condition  of  roads  in  the  community.  Draw  a  map 
of  the  community,  indicating  roads.  V^hich  are  dirt  roads,  rocky  roads, 
other  kinds?  Which  are  well  graded,  well  crowned?  Note  side  ditches;  are 
they  adequate?  Note  culverts  and  bridges.  Estimate  mUes  of  road  in  the 
oonmmnity,  public  and  private. 
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Study  road-making  material  in  the  commanlty.  Note  placas  wfaera  lime- 
stone  is  found ;  sandstone,  date,  gravel.    Are  tbese  materials  accessible? 

Find  out  cost  of  hauling  In  the  community.  Consult  wagoners  and  learn 
charges  per  100  pounds  for  freight  and  farm  produce.  Oan  farmers  afford 
to  market  produce  at  present  cost  of  cartage?  Find  out  how  much  freight 
is  hauled  into  the  community  annually  and  compute  amount  paid  for  this. 
How  long  will  wagon  and  set  of  harness  last  on  the  roads?  How  long  on 
good  roads?  Difference  in  cost  for  10  years.  How  much  could  people  who 
buy  supplies  afford  to  spend  on  road  upkeep  each  year  in  order  to  cut  down 
freight  rates? 

Compare  cost  of  hauling  here  with  cost  in  European  countries  where  the 
best  roads  exist  What  overtax  do  the  people  have  to  pay?  Note  that  this 
overtax  is  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  household  necessities  and  in 
smaller  profits  for  farm  produce. 

Road  building:  Determine  kind  of  road;  the  location;  grades;  how  grades 
affect  the  haul;  the  drainage  level  and  steep  roads,  side  ditches,  culverts, 
subdrainage,  crown;  actual  construction,  tools,  funds,  means  en4>loyed. 

Road  maintenance:  Kind  of  material  to  use;  r^^lar  attention  necessary; 
the  tools. 

What  good  roads  mean  to  a  community;  the  economic  problem.  How  they 
enhance  the  value  of  land.    Means  of  communication.    Better  social  life. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways  in  your 
State  and  in  the  Nation,  in  its  relation  to  the  growth  of  community  spirit 
and  cooperation,  will  be  fruitful.  What  effect  did  the  steam  railway  have 
upon  the  development  of  canals?  Why?  Show  how  the  Panama  Canal 
tends  to  unite  our  Nation  more  firmly.  Study  the  problems  of  rapid  trans- 
portation in  xrities  and  their  relation  to  various  phases  of  city  lifte.  Also  the 
effects  of  the  parcel  post  and  of  electric  interurban  lines  on  the  welfare  of 
farmers  and  city  dwellers.  Make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  promoting  and  safeguarding  transportation.  The 
ship-purchase  bill  and  the  Government  ownership  of  railways  and  of  street 
jrailway  lines  afford  material  for  discussion  and  debate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rural  citizen  comes  into  direct  contact  with 
State  and  National  Ooyemments  with  greater  relative  frequency 
than  does  the  urban  citizen,  whose  life  is  largely  regulated  by  the 
municipality.  Under  the  topic,  "Protection  of  property,"  for 
example,  the  following  discussion  was  introduced  in  rural  classes 
in  Ddaware : 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  repoVt,  estimates 
that  $795,100,000  worth  of  damage  was  done  by  insects  to  the  crops  of  this 
country  in  a  single  year.  What  insects,  birds,  and  animals  are  destructive 
of  property  in  your  community?  What  plant  and  animal  diseases  are  preva- 
lent in  your  locaUty  or  State?  Investigate  the  work  of  your  State  agri- 
cultural college  to  prevent  loss  from  these  causes.  (Get  reports  and  other 
publications  directly  from  the  college.  Ask  the  children  whether  their  fathers 
receive  publications.)  Is  there  any  department  of  your  State  government 
or  any  State  officer  whose  work  contributes  to  the  protection  of  property 
against  such  enemies?  Investigate  and  report  on  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  protection  of  property  against  destruction  by 
the  causes  named.  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  interest  itself  in  this 
matter  in  your  community?  (Reports  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  department  These  reports  may  also  be  in  your  local  library.)  Pro- 
tection of  birds ;  value  to  the  farmer  of  insect-bating  birds. 
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Under  ^  Fire  protection  "  the  following  topics  were  developed  in 
tiie  same  classes : 

Show  how  the  farmer  I0  largely  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts  and  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  neighbors.  Gontrast  with  the  elaborate  arrangement 
in  cities.  Why  the  difference?  Point  out  the  extreme  importance  of  fire 
prevention  in  rural  conmiunities.  Value  of  the  telephone  as  a  means  of  fire 
protection.  If  you  live  in  a  village  or  a  small  town,  describe  the  arrange- 
ments for  fire  protection;  method  of  alarm;  water  supply;  bucket  brigades; 
volunteer  companies;  etc.  Gompare  with  the  conditions  of  the  farm  and  of 
large  cities.  Have  the  children  find  out  whether  their  fathers*  properly  is 
insured.  In  what  companies?  Where  are  the  main  offices  of  these  com- 
panies? (Probably  in  distant  cities  or  •States.)  Discuss  the  methods  of 
insurancei  to  show  the  wide-spread  cooperation  through  the  payment  of 
premiums.  Is  there  a  grange  in  your  community?  Does  It  provide  a  means 
of  insurance?    If  so,  describe  it. 

Under  loss  from  storm,  flood,  frost,  etc. : 

Is  It  possible  to  get  insurance  against  loss  from  such  causes?  Do  any 
of  your  parents  have  insurance  of  this  kind?  What  relation  do  the  weather 
reports  issued  by  the  National  Government  have  to  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty? Does  your  father  receive  weather  reports  by  mail?  If  not,  where 
may  you  find  these  reports?  Investigate  and  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  (Information  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  Weather 
Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.) 

Urban  conditions  should  not  be  entirely  neglected  even  in  rural 
schools,  because  rural  life  and  urban  life  are  closely  dependent  upon 
each  other.  The  material  selected  for  study,  however,  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  child's  experience  as  far  as  possible.  For  example,  in 
rural  schools  in  the  nei|^borho6d  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  following 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  Wilmington  Board  of  Health  was 
made  a  basis  for  discussion : 

m 

During  the  year  1914  there  were  142  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  122  deaths. 
Our  report  for  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  76  cases  over  the  previous  year. 
This  increase  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  In  New  Oastle  Ck>unty,  and 
we  feel  that  Wilmington  was  particularly  fortunate  in  not  having  an  q[>idemic 
as  practically  aU  milk  and  vegetable  products  supplied  to  Wilmington  come 
from  this  agricultural  district 

Again,  from  the  report  of  the  Wilmington  City  Board  of  Health  was 
taken  the  classification  of  municipal  waste  into  garbage,  ashes,  rub- 
bish, and  trade  waste,  with  the  requirement  that  these  be  kept 
separate: 

Compare  these  provisions  for  the  city  of  Wilmington  with  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  a  small  community  like  your  own.  Refer  to  what  is  said  about 
other  cities  and  compare  with  conditions  and  arrangements  in  your  own  town. 
How  is  the  garbage  from  your  home  disposed  of?  Is  it  done  by  public  provi- 
sion or  left  to  the  individual  householder?  Whether  it  is  done  publicly  or 
privately,  note  the  necessity  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Is  the 
garbage  removed  In  a  way  to  protect  health  and  to  avoid  annoyance  to  your 
own  f^unllies  and  neighbors?    Is  it  important  that  garbage  and  other  kinds  of 
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waste  be  kept  separate  in  a  small  community?  Are  there  laws  or  ordinances  tn 
your  town  to  regulate  the  matter  of  garbage?  What  means  can  you  think  of 
to  improve  your  own  home  methods  of  caring  for  garbage? 

4.  RelaHon  of  civics  to  history. — ^The  coordination  of  geography, 
history,  and  civics  instruction  in  the  years  VII-IX  and  earlier  has 
been  referred  to  in  preceding  pages  (pp.  18-22).  The  application  to 
instruction  in  history  of  the  principles  which  have  already  vitalized 
instruction  in  civics  is  discussed  in  detail  in  later  pages  (pp.  38,  39). 
The  principles  there  discussed,  the  committee  believes,  are  equally 
pertinent  to  history  instruction  in  both  junior  and  senior  cycles. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  Section  is  to  emphasize  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  civics  proposed  for  the  junior  cycle  from  the  standpoint 
of  historical  study. 

^  History  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school 
is  no  better  adapted  to  the  educational  requirements  of  that  age  than 
the  old-time  civil  government.  The  committee  further  maintains 
that,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subsequent  high-school  courses 
in  history,  the  latter  should  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  civics  of  the 
type  described  above.  Children  live  in  the  present  and  not  in  the 
past.  The  past  becomes  educational  to  them  only  as  it  is  related  to 
Ihe  present.  Hero  stories  and  pioneer  stories  from  history  are  of 
use  in  the  early  grades  because  children  react  naturally  to  them. 
Individuals  are  interested  in  the  history  of  government,  of  educa- 
tion, of  commerce,  of  industry,  or  of  democracy,  in  proportion  as 
they  have  a  present  interest  in  these  things.  Community  civics 
endeavors  to  establish  a  consciousness  of  present  community  relations 
before  discussing  the  more  remote  development  of  these  relations. 
^  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  a  thing  may  add  to  its  present 
interest.  Railroads  assume  a  new  significance  when  compared  with 
the  means  of  transportation  in  colonial  times,  or  with  the  road 
system  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Community  civics  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  the  actual  use  of  much  historical  matter,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "historical  sense,"  and  for  the  creation  of  a  desire  to 
know  more  history.  The  best  time  to  introduce  history  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  is  when  it  is  of  immediate  use.  The  traditional 
history  course  has  given  to  the  child  a  mas^  of  facts,  chronologically 
arranged,  because,  in  the  judgment  of  the  adult,  these  facts  may 
sometime  be  useful,  or  for  the  purposes  of  that  vague  thing,  "  gen- 
eral culture."  Community  civics  affords  opportunity  to  use  history 
to  illuminate  topics  of  immediate  interest. 

Local  history  finds  its  best  opportunity  in  connection  with  com- 
munity civics.  There  is  hardly  a  topic  in  community  civics  that 
may  not  be  made  clearer  by  looking  back  to  the  simpler  stages  of 
its  development.  For  developing  an  appreciation  of  what  history 
means  and  for  giving  historical  perspective  to  the  present,  local 
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history  is  as  useful  as  any  other  history.  The  most  effective  courses 
in  community  civics  make  large  use  of  local  history.  In  1910  the 
work  of  keeping  Philadelphia  clean 


largely  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  of  surveys,  which  has  constructed  over  1,200 
miles  of  sewers  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $35,000,000,  and  of  a  bureau  of  highways 
and  street  cleaning,  which,  in  1909,  employed  a  contractor  to  clean  the  streets 
of  the  city  and  to  remove  all  ashea  for  $1,199,000 ;  and  to  remove  all  garbage 
for  $488,988. 

Nothing  could  make  so  clear  the  statement  that  this  complex  and 
costly  machinery  of  government  is  merely  a  means  of  citizen  coop- 
eration as  the  incident  given  in  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  early  citizen  of  Philadelphia: 

One  day  I  found  a  poor  industrious  man,  who  was  willing  to  undertake 
keeping  the  pavement  clean,  by  sweeping  it  twice  a  week,  carrying  off  the  dirt 
from  before  all  the  neighbors*  doors,  for  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  month,  to  be 
paid  by  each  house.  I  then  wrote  and  printed  a  paper  setting  forth  the 
advantages  to  the  neighborhood  that  might  be  obtained  by  this  small  ex- 
l)ense;  ...  I  sent  one  of  these  papers  to  each  house,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  went  around  to  see  who  would  subscribe  an  agreement  to  pay  these  six- 
pences ;  it  was  unanimously  signed,  and  for  a  time  well  executed.  This  raised 
a  general  desire  to  have  all  the  streets  paved,  and  made  the  people  more  wlUlng 
to  submit  to  a  tax  for  that  purpose. 

General  history  also  finds  its  use.    The  topics  set  forth  below  are 
given  as  a  mere  suggestion. 
Under  the  topic  Health: 

Conceptions  of  disease  as  found  among  uncivilized  peoples,  the  ancients,  and 
in  mediseval  times. 

Alchemy  and  the  development  of  a  knowledge  of  medicine. 

Development  of  sanitation ;  sanitary  conditions  in  mediseval  cities. 

Greek  ideal  of  physical  development;  gymnasiums  and  other  means  of  per- 
fecting the  body. 

Important  discoveries:  Circulation  of  the  blood,  surgery  and  ansesthetics, 
bacteria  and  germs,  disinfectants. 

Under  the  topic  Education: 

Of  what  the  education  of  the  youth  consisted  among  savage,  barbarous,  and 
ancient  peoples. 

Among  such  peoples  were  all  the  youth  educated  or  only  certain  classes? 

Show  how,  among  the  savage  Australians,  the  barbarous  American  Indians, 
the  ancient  Spartans,  education  was  adapted  to  existing  needs  of  life. 

What  kinds  of  schools  existed  among  such  peoples,  and  who  were  the 
teachers? 

The  part  taken  by  the  church  in  education  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Founding  of  the  great  universities  in  Europe  and  America. 

Growth  of  public  education  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

How  the  decay  of  the  apprentice  system  has  led  to  a  need  for  industrial 
education  in  the  pubUc  schools. 
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Under  the  topic  Recreation: 

Primitive  cnstoms;  dancing  and  music. 

Public  games  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Drama  and  the  theater  among  the  ancients. 

Means  of  amusement  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bards  and  troubadours. 

Attitude  of  the  Puritans  toward  recreation. 

Omparison  of  forms  of  recreation  in  different  conntrtesi 

Description  and  purposes  of  pageants. 

Under  the  topics  Transportation  and  Trade: 

Early  methods  of  trading  and  transportation;  barter,  market  places,  cara- 
vans, sailing  vessel,  etc. 
The  period  of  exploration  and  dlscovoy. 
Early  trade  routes  and  road  building. 
Periods  of  canal  and  railroad  building. 
Application  of  steam  to  land  and  water  traydL 
Discoveries  and  InventionB  relating  to  transportation  and  commmilcation. 

Under  the  topic  Charities: 

Provision  made  for  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor  among  the  ancient  Jews 
and  Mohammedans. 

Bread  lines  in  Rome  and  their  effects. 

Treatment  of  beggars  and  diseased  paupers  In  Eastern  countries  and  in 
mediseval  Europe  and  England. 

Attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  poor. 

Description  of  poorhouses  by  Dickens. 

Ondition  of  poorhouses  in  America  50  years  ago. 

5.  SuTwmary. — Community  civics  is  a  course  of  training  in  citi- 
zenship, organized  with  reference  to  the  pupil's  inunediate  needs, 
rich  in  its  historical,  sociological,  economic,  and  political  relations, 
and  affording  a  logical  and  pedagogicallj  sound  avenue  of  approach 
to  the  later  social  studies. 
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PART  III.— SOCIAL  STUDIES  FOR  YEARS  X-XII. 
(A)  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES. 

1.  General  outline. — ^The  committee  recommends  as  appropriate 
to  the  last  three  years  of  the  secondary  school  the  following  courses; 

1.  European  history  to  approximately  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
1  year.  This  would  Include  ancient  and  oriental  dvlllzatlon,  Bngllsh  history 
to  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned,  and  the  period  of  American  exploration. 

II.  European  history  {including  English  history)  since  approwimately  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^1  (or  i)  year. 

III.  American  history  since  the  seventeenth  century — ^1  (or  i)  year.  ^ 

IV.  Problems  of  American  democracy — ^1  (or  J)  year. 

These  courses  clearly  repeat  the  cycle  of  social  study  provided 
for  in  years  VII-IX  (see  page  15).  The  principal  of  organization^ 
suggested  in  the  pages  following  for  all  of  these  courses  makes  them 
extremely  flexible  and  easily  adaptable  to  the  special  needs  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  pupils,  or  of  different  high-school  curriculums 
(commercial,  scientific,  technical,  agricultural,  etc).  '    y 

2.  Time  aUotment  and  Tnirwm/wm  essentiaie. — ^The  course  of  social 
studies  here  outlined  would  constitute,  if  all  were  taken,  from 
2^  to  4  units,  dependent  upon  whether  one  or  one-half  year  is 
allotted  to  each  of  the  last  three  courses.  The  committee  believes 
that  there  ^ould  be  a  social  study  in  each  year  of  the  pupil's  course. 
It  is,  however,  conscious  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  present 
requirements  of  the  high-school  program.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  what  would  constitute  a  minimum  course  of  social  study  under 
these  existing  conditions.  To  this  question  the  committee  would 
reply  : 

(a)  The  minimum  essentials  of  the  years  X~XII  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  particular  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  in 
question. 

(b)  Other  things  being  equal,  it  would  seem  desirable  for  the 
pupil,  whose  time  in  the  last  three  years  is  limited,  to  take  those 
social  studies  which  would  most  directly  aid  him  to  understand  the 
i-elations  of  his  own  social  life.  If,  for  example,  he  had  but  one 
year  out  of  the  three  for  social  study,  and  there  were  no  special 
reason  for  deciding  otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  better 
take  a  half  year  of  American  history  and  a  half  year  of  European 
history  (courses  11  and  III) ;  or,  a  half  year  of  American  history 
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and  a  half  year  of  the  twelfth-year  study  of  social  problems  (courses 
III  and  IV).  The  choice  among  these  might  be  influenced  by  ihe 
trend  taken  by  his  social  study  in  the  ninth  year  (see  the  alternative 
possibilities  of  the  ninth-year  work,  page  15). 

(c)  If  the  principles  advocated  in  the  following  pages  of  this  re- 
port for  the  organization  of  instruction  in  the  social  studies  be 
adhered  to,  the  apparent  incompleteness  of  the  cycle  of  social  study, 
due  to  the  impracticability  of  taking  all  the  courses  offered,  will  be 
in  some  degree  obviated.  Briefly  stated,  this  means  that  any  course 
/  of  history  instruction  should  be  so  organized  that  the  pupil  will  in- 
evitably acquire  some  familiarity  with  the  economic,  social,  and  civic 
factors  in  community  life,  just  as  in  the  study  of  civics  or  of  social 
problems  he  should  inevitably  learn  mudi  history  by  using  it.  (See 
pages  32-^4.) 

(B)  HISTORY. 

I.  GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Reasons  for  the  proposed  organization  of  history  courses, — ^The 
committee  recommends  the  organization  of  the  history  course  in  two 
or  three  units  as  indicated  in  the  general  outline  on  page  85  in  view 
of  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  In  small  high  schools  more  than  two  units  of  history  are  im- 
practicable; and  in  large  high  schools,  where  more  could  be  offered, 
few  pupils  would  (or  do)  take  more  than  two  units,  and  these  often 
unrelated. 

(2)  The  long  historical  period  included  in  course  I  offers  a  wide 
range  of  materials  from  which  to  select,  and  makes  possible  the 
development  of  topics  continuously  and  unhampered  by  chronologi- 
cal and  geographical  limitations. 

(3)  The  assignment  of  an  equal  amount  of  time  (or  twice  the 
time  if  a  year  is  given  to  each  of  courses  II  and  III)  to  the  period 
since  the  seventeenth  century  as  to  the  period  prior  to  that  time, 
expresses  the  committee's  conviction  that  recent  history  is  richer  in 
suitable  materials  for  secondary  education  than  the  more  remote 
periods,  and  is  worthy  of  more  intensive  study. 

(4)  The  history  of  any  two  years  that  a  pupil  may  elect  under 
this  plan  will  be  related ;  that  of  courses  II  and  III  is  contempora- 
neous and  presents  many  points  of  contact,  and  that  of  either  course 
II  or  III  is  continuous  with  that  of  course  I. 

(5)  Under  the  present  four-unit  plan  a  premium  is  placed  upon 
ancient  and  American  history,  all  that  goes  between  being  left  largely 
to  chance.  Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  will  secure  the  benefits  of  a  study 
of  the  essentials  of  European  history. 
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(6)  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  cycle  of  history  pro- 
vided for  in  the  years  X-XII  will  have  been  once  traversed,  on 
narrower  lines,  in  the  years  VII-IX  (see  p.  12).  Consequently,  the 
pupil  who  for  any  reason  can  not  complete  the  cycle  in  the  years 
X-XII  will  not  be  wholly  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  any  of  its 
parts. 

(7)  Although  many  teachers  are  at  present  inadequately  prepared 
to  follow  the  method  of  instruction  advocated  by  the  committee, 
which  requires  the  selection  of  materials  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils' 
own  immediate  interests  and  of  current  problems  (see  below),  the 
compression  of  a  longer  historical  period  into  a  briefer  course  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  to  induce  a  more  careful  selection  of  facts  and 
events  for  emphasis. 

2.  Organization  of  subject  matter  withdn  history  courses. — ^Within 
each  course  the  committee  recommends — 

(1)  The  adoption  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  of  a  ^^topicaF 
method,  or  a  '^problem"  method,  as  opposed  to  a  method  based  on 
chronological  sequence  alone. 

(2)  The  selection  of  topics  or  problems  for  study  with  reference 
to  (a)  the  pupil's  own  immediate  interest;  (b)  general  social  sig- 
nificance. *-^  ^  ^.p'.j  (-  p  •         ;' '      '^ 

Concrete  suggestion  as  to  what  the  conmiittee  means  by  these 
criteria  is  given  in  the  following  pages,  especially  in  the  three  type 
lessons  on  pages  44-^7. 

The  organization  of  history  instruction  on  this  basis  unquestion- 
ably requires  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  the  tradi- 
tional method,  less  dependence  upon  a  single  textbook  of  the  types 
now  existent,  and  larger  use  of  many  books,  or  of  encyclopedic  books, 
for  reference  purposes.  If  the  selection  of  materials  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  immediate  interests  and  current  problems,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  furnish  in  advance  a  detailed  and  complete  outline  of 
topics  for  universal  and  invariable  use.  To  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  contrary  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  method.  Whether  Miss  Harris, 
for  example,  should  dwell  at  length  upon  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
subjects  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  (see  p.  44),  could  not  be  deter- 
mined for  her  in  advance  by  a  committee,  nor  even  by  an  interna- 
tional lawyer  to  whom  the  question  might  seem  of  profound  impor- 
tance. The  matter  was  determined  for  her  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour  and  the  interests  of  her  pupils.  So,  also,  was  the  method  by 
which  she  approached  and  unfolded  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  topics  that  approach  uni- 
versality and  invariability  in  their  application.  -  It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able, for  example,  that  Miss  Dilks  could  have  omitted  a  study  of 
"Athens — ^the  City  Beautiful "  (see  p.  45).  The  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful is  universal    In  varied  forms  it  is  common  to  the  pupils  in  the 
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class,  and  to  all  communities,  nations,  peoples,  and  times.  Athens 
represents  a  climax  in  the  development  of  esthetics.  But  the  feature 
that  especially  characterizes  Miss  Dilks's  lesson  is  the  method  by 
which  she  brought  ^^ Athens — the  City  Beautiful''  into  the  range  of 
the  pupils'  own  interest  and  experience  and  made  it  a  direct  means 
for  the  further  cultivation  of  a  fundamental  interest  in  their  live^ 

In  this  there  is  suggested  a  possible  organizing  principle  for  his- 
tory that  is  at  once  scientific  and  especially  effective  in  teaching 
pupils  who  have  had  a  course  in  community  civics  of  the  type  de- 
scribed earlier  in  this  report.  This  organizing  principle  is  found  in 
the  ^  elements  of  welfare  "  or  '^  fundamental  interests,"  which  afford 
an  effective  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  latter  subject.  It  is 
a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective  basis.  In  the  case  just  cited 
the  pupils  themselves  have  a  more  or  less  developed  esthetic  interest, 
which  expresses  itself  in  various  elemental  ways  and  reacts  to  con- 
ditions in  the  immediate  community.  This  interest  is  common  to  all 
mankind  and  finds  expression  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  It  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  among  the  Greeks,  who  de- 
veloped certain  standards  of  beauty  that  have  profoundly  influenced 
the  world  since  their  time. 
^  Already  the  principle  of  organization  here  suggested  is  being 
adopted  more  or  less  completely  in  the  treatment  of  one  great  phase 
of  history — ^that  which  relates  to  the  "economic  interest"  and  is 
expressed  in  economic  or  industrial  history.  Not  all  industrial  his- 
tory has  b^een  written  on  this  basis  of  organization.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  type  of  industrial  history  to  which  Prof.  Robinson  evi- 
dently refers  in  the  statement  quoted  on  page  50  of  this  report  and 
which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  lesson  described  by  Miss  Hazard 
(p.  47).  The  same  principle  is  applied  in  the  course  suggested  by 
Dr.  Leavitt  and  Miss  Brown  in  their  chapter  on  history  in  '*  Prevo- 
'  cational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools."* 

But  boys  and  girls,  even  in  vocational  and  prevocational  classes, 
have  fundamental  interests  other  than  the  economic.  They  are  the 
interests  or  "elements  of  welfare"  that  serve  as  the  organizing 
principle  of  community  civics — physical,  economic,  intellectual,  es- 
thetic, religious,  and  social.  Their  relative  prominence  varies  among 
nations  as  among  individuals,  partly  because  of  temperament  and 
partly  because  of  physical  and  social  influences ;  but  the  story  of  the 
life  of  any  nation  is  the  story  of  effort  to  provide  for  them.  The 
life  history  of  a  nation,  as  of  any  community,  consists  of  two  great 
lines  of  endeavor  which  are,  of  course,  closely  interrelated:  (1)  The 
endeavor  to  establish  permanent  and  definite  relations  with  the  land, 
which  involves  the  geographical  factor,  and   (2)  the  endeavor  to 

^  Leayltt  and  Brown,  Prevocational  Bdncatlon  In  the  Public  Sdioola,  cliap.  Till.    Hough- 
ton ICilBln  Co. 
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establish  effective  means  of  cooperaticm  to  provide  for  the  ^'  elements 
of  welfare,"  which  involves  the  evolution  of  a  form  of  government. 
The  committee  merely  raises  the  question  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
and  experiment  whether  the  principle  of  organization  here  suggested 
may  not  do  as  much  to  vitalize  instruction  in  history  as  it  has  already  . 
done  to  vitalize  instruction  in  government  under  the  name  of  com- 
munity civics.  y 

3.  Im/portant  aims  in  teaching  history. — (1)  A  primary  aim  of 
instruction  in  American  history  should  be  to  develop  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  American  iistienality,  a  strong  and  intelligent  patriotism, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  for  national 
efficiency.  It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  national  solidarity,  national 
efficiency  (economic,  social,  political),  and  national  patriotism  that 
this  or  any  nation  can  expect  to  perform  its  proper  function  in  the 
family  of  nations  (see  pp.  25, 26). 

(2)  One  of  the  conscious  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  history  of 
nations  other  than  our  own  should  be  the  cultivation  of  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  such  nations  and  their  peoples,  of  an  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  their  contributions  to  civilization,  and  of 
a  just  attitude  toward  them.  So  important  has  this  seemed  that  a 
proposal  has  recently  been  made  that  one  year  of  the  history  course 
be  supplanted  by  a  course  to  be  known  as  ^ A  Study  of  Nations.''  ^ 

In  suggesting  such  a  study,  Clarence  D.  Kingsley  says : 

The  danger  to  be  avoided  above  all  others  is  the  tendency  to  daim  that  one 
nation  has  a  sweeping  superiority  over  others.  The  claim  of  such  superiority, 
as  among  individuals,  is  a  sure  cause  of  irreconcilable  hatred.  The  cure  for  this 
narrow  and  partisan  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  the  broad  conception  that  human- 
ity is  greater  than  any  one  nation.  The  idea  should  be  developed  that  every 
nation  has,  or  may  have,  something  of  worth  to  contribute  to  other  nations,  and 
to  humanity  as  a  whole.  This  conception  when  thoroughly  inculcated  would 
lead  to  a  national  respect  for  other  nations,  and  to  the  beUef  that  the  continued 
existence  and  development  of  all  nations  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
civilization.  We  can  not  expect  that  a  principle  so  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive can  be  inculcated  in  the  abstract ;  but  through  a  specific  study  of  many 
nations,  the  achievements  and  possibilities  of  each  of  which  have  been  studied 
in  the  concrete,  this  idea  may  become  established. 

This  conception  of  the  supplementary  value  of  the  dissimilarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  and  peoples,  together  with  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood,  which 
is  generaUy  thou^t  of  in  termd  of  essential  similarity,  should  do  much  to  estab- 
lish genuine  internationalism,  free  from  sentiment,  founded  on  fact,  and  actually 
operative  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

This  ^  Study  of  nations,"  as  Mi*.  Kingsley  sees  it,  instead  of  fo- 
cusing attention  upon  the  past,  would  start  frankly  with  the  present 
of  typical  modem  nations — ^European,  South  American,  oriental — 
and  would  use  history  in  explanation  of  these  nations  and  of  clearly 

1  Kingsley,  Clarence  D^  The  Study  of  Nations:  Its  Possibilities  as  a  Social  Btndy  Is 
Hiffh  Schools.    School  and  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  87-41,  Jan.  8,  1916. 
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defined  problems  of  supreme  social  importance  at  the  present  time. 
Not  only  would  the  use  of  history  organized  in  this  way,  according  to 
Mr.  Kingsley,  ^'  tend  to  reduce  friction  in  international  relations,  as 
such  friction  often  results  from  popular  clamor,  bom  of  a  lack  of. 
understanding  of  foreign  nations,"  but  ''it  would  help  to  a  truer 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  our 
shores,"  and  ^'  it  would  lead  us  to  be  more  helpful  in  our  relations 
with  backward  peoples,  because  it  would  help  us  to  value  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  latent  possibilities,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
their  present  small  achievements." 

(8)  In  connection  with  the  several  history  courses,  and  especially 
in  connection  with  courses  II  and  III,  due  attention  should  be  given 
to  Latin  America  and  the  Orient,  especially  Japan  and  China,  and 
to  great  international  problems  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
importance  to  America  and  the  world  at  large. 

II.  DETTAILBD  DISCUSSION  OF  PRINCIPLBS  UNDBBLYING  HISTORY 

INSTRUCTION. 

X  ^  1.  The  position  of  history  in  the  currietdum. — ^History,  which  has 
long  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  among  the  social  studies  of  the 
high  school,  is  facing  competition  not  only  from  other  branches  of 
study,  such  as  science,  but  also  from  other  social  studies.  The  custo- 
mary four  units,  which  have  been  largely  fixed  in  character  by  the 
traditions  of  the  historian  and  the  requirements  of  the  college,  are 
more  or  less  discredited  as  ill  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 

xondary  education. 

In  a  recent  address  Miss  Jessie  C.  Evans,  of  the  William  Penn 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  said : 

There  is  a  growing  danger  that  the  traditional  history  course  wtU  only  be 
permitted  to  the  college-preparatory  student.     I  visited,  the  other  day,  one 
of  the  largest  high  schools  in  the  country  and  found  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  took  no  history  at  all.    The  new  definitions  of  culture  and  the  new 
'  demands  for  efficiency  are  causing  very  severe  tests  to  be  applied  to  any  sub- 
ject that  would  hold  its  own  in  our  schools. 

This  statement  suggests  certain  questions: 

2.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  are  coUege  requirements 
and  life  requirements  mutuaUy  exclusive  t — ^In  this  connection  the 
words  of  Prof.  Dewey  quoted  on  page  11  are  repeated  with  an 
interpolation : 

If  we  could  really  believe  that  attending  to  the  needs  of  present  growth 
would  keep  the  child  and  teacher  alike  busy  and  would  also  provide  the  best 
possible  guarantee  of  the  learning  needed  in  the  future  [in  coUege  or  else- 
where], transformation  of  educational  ideals  might  soon  be  accomplishedt  and 
other  desirable  changes  would  largely  take  care  of  themselveab 
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The  problem  of  articulation  between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges, on  the  other,  would  take  care  of  itself  if  elementary  school, 
secondary  school,  and  college  would  each  give  proper  attention  to 
the  needs  of  present  growth. 

3.  To  what  extent  does  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  history  offered 
insure  more  universal  or  better  social  educaiionf — The  historical 
training  acquired  by  the  pupils  is  not  proportional  to  the  number  of 
courses  offered.    Whether  pupils  elect  history  or  not  depends,  first, 
upon  whether  they  want  it;  and,  second,  upon  the  demands  of  other 
subjects  upon  their  time.    Those  who  are  concerned  for  the  prestige  \ 
of  history  in  the  school  progi^am  will  find  that  their  gains  by  adding\ 
courses  are  largely  "on  paper."    In  small  high  schools  more  than    ^ 
two  or  three  units  of  history  are  impracticable ;  and  in  large  schools 
few  pupils  take  more  than  two  units  of  the  subject,  these  frequently 
disconnected;  the  majority  take  only  what  is  required.     Two  or 
three  units  of  history  are  ample  in  these  years,  provided  they  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  have  been  preceded  by  the 
cycle  which  this  report  recommends  for  the  years  VII-IX  (see  p.  12) . 

4.  Whai  "  tests  "  must  the  history  course  meet  if  it  is  ^Ho  hold  its 
own  in  our  schools  "/ — It  is  true  that "  the  new  definitions  of  culture 
and  the  new  demands  for  efficiency  are  causing  very  severe  tests  to 
be  applied  "  to  all  subjects,  and  the  traditional  type  of  history  is  in 
danger  because  it  fails  to  meet  the  tests. 

The  ideal  history  for  each  of  us  would  be  those  facts  of  past  human  experience 
to  which  we  should  have  recourse  oftenest  In  our  endeavors  to  understand  our- 
selves  and  our  feUows.  No  one  account  would  meet  the  needs  of  all.  but  all 
would  agree  that  much  of  what  now  passes  for  the  elements  of  history  meets 
the  needs  of  none.  No  one  questions  the  inalienable  right  of  the  historian 
to  interest  himself  in  any  phase  of  the  past  that  he  chooses.  It  is  only  to  be 
wished  that  a  greater  number  of  historians  had  greater  skill  in  hitting  upon 
those  phases  of  the  past  which  serve  us  best  in  understanding  the  most  vital 
problems  of  the  present. — (Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  in  The  New  History.)  . 

The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  our  own.  It  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  maker  of  the  course  of  study,  the  textbook  writer,  and  the 
teacher  to  do  what  the  historian  has  failed  to  do,  viz,  to  ^'  hit  upon 
those  phases  of  the  past  which  serve  us''  (the  high-school  pupil) 
"best  in  understanding  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  present.*' 
Further,  "the  most  vital  problems  of  the  present"  for  the  high- 
school  pupil  are  the  problems  which  he  himself  is  facing  now  or 
which  are  of  direct  value  to  him  in  his  present  processes  of  growth. 

Prof.  Mace  has  made  the  following  statement : 

To  connect  events  and  conditions  with  life  as  the  pupil  knows  it  will  make 
history  more  or  less  of  a  practical  subject.  The  pupil  will  see  where  his 
knowledge  turns  up  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  He  wUl  really  discover 
how  present-day  institutions  came  to  be  what  they  are.    Whenever  or  wherever 
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he  strikes  a  point  in  history,  in  Egypt,  Qreeoe,  Rome,  England,  or  even  America, 
the  point  most  be  connected  with  modem  life.  Otherwise  it  may  have  only  a 
curious  or  perhaps  an  academic  interest  for  him,  or  it  may  have  no  interest 
whatever. 

This  connection  may  be  worlced  oat  in  several  ways.  The  Egyptians  had 
certain  ideas  about  immortality,  and  therefore  certain  customs  of  bnrial.  The 
Greeks  probably  took  these  up  and  modified  them.  The  Romans  changed  them 
still  further,  especially  after  the  coming  of  Christ  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  made  still  greater  changes.  The  Reformation  introduced  new  concep- 
tions of  the  soul  after  death,  and  to-day  the  great  variety  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  show  the  tremendous  differentiations  that  have  come  since  the  days  of 
old  Egypt.  Likewise,  it  shows  how  tenacious  the  idea  has  been — ^its  oontinuity. 
How  much  interest  is  aroused  if  the  student  is  put  to  working  out  this  problem 
of  the  life  development  of  an  idea!  What  sort  of  history  is  this?  It  is 
neither  ancient,  medieval,  or  modem,  but  ail  these  in  one.  It  is  the  new  kind 
of  general  history — the  kind  that  socialises  the  student  It  makes  him  feel 
that  history  has  some  meaning  when  he  sees  ancient  ideas  functioning  in  the 
present 

Not  every  Idea  in  history  lends  itself  to  such  treatment  Many  facts  have 
not  preserved  their  continuity  in  as  perfect  a  way,  but  seem  to  have  lost  it 
before  modern  life  is  reached.  But  there  is  another  relation — ^that  of  similarity, 
^he  reforms  of  Solon  in  Greece  and  of  the  Gracchi  in  Rome,  the  causes  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  the  measures  of  Lloyd  George  in  England  to-day,  and  the 
social-Justice  idea  of  the  Progressive  platform  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1912  bear  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  While  they  can  not  be  con- 
nected by  progressive  evolution,  they  are  richly  suggestive  in  the  lessons  they 
teach. 

Again,  many  events  whose  continuity  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  have  valu- 
able lessons  growing  out  of  their  dissimilarity.  By  making  note  of  their  con- 
trasts we  may  see  their  bearing  on  modern  life.  The  terrible  Thirty  Years* 
War,  the  Puritan  Revolution,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  American  Revolution, 
and  finally  the  French  Revolution,  present  such  striking  contrasts  as  to  give 
the  student  some  notion  of  what  might  have  been  avoided  for  the  betterment 
of  the  people.  This  means  that  When  one  of  these  upheavals  is  studied  the  rest 
should  be  made  to  yield  their  particular  points  of  contrast,  to  the  end  that 
the  student  may  see  the  lessons  they  present 

Another  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  the  following,  by  Prof. 
Robinson.    A  portion  of  this  is  italicized  for  future  reference. 

One  of  our  chief  troubles  in  teaching  history  comes  from  the  old  idea  that 
history  is  a  record  of  past  events;  whereas  our  real  purpose  nowadays  is  to 
present  past  conditions,  explain  them  so  far  as  we  can,  and  compare  than  with 
our  own.  .  .  . 

While  events  can  be  dealt  with  chronologically,  conditions  have  to  be  pre- 
sented topically  if  they  are  to  become  clear.  For  example,  we  can  select  the 
salient  events  of  the  Crusades,  and  tell  them  in  the  form  of  a  story;  but  the 
/  medieval  church,  castle,  monastery,  and  farm  have  to  be  described  in  typical 
/  forms,  as  they  lasted  several  centuries.  The  older  textbooks  told  the  events 
more  or  less  dryly,  gave  the  succession  of  kings,  and  the  battles  and  treaties  of 
their  respective  reigns.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  describe  conditions  and 
instftutions  with  any  care,  and  such  terms  as  pope,  king,  bishop,  church,  baron, 
alchemy,  astrology,  witchcraft  were  used  as  if  every  boy  or  girl  of  14  knew 
exactly  what  they  were. 
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A  9tiU  unsolved  problem  is  to  determine  what  conditions  and  institutions 
shall  he  given  the  preference^  considering  the  capacity  of  the  student  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  limitations  of  time  on  the  other.  The  committee  should  not 
undertake  to  pronounce  on  this  matter^  hut  should  urge  that  teachers  and  text- 
book writers  should  be  constantly  asking  themselves  whether  what  they  are 
teaching  seems  to  them  worth  while,  ,  .  . 

All  instruction  is,  so  to  speak,  the  function  of  three  yariables — ^tiie  pupils,  the 
teacher,  and  the  textbook.  Every  teacher  is  aware  that  pupils  differ  a  good 
deal  according  to  their  environment,  and,  as  we  develop  industrial  and  other 
forms  of  special  education.  It  will  be  necessary  to  select  our  material  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  pupils.  As  for  the  teacher,  no  satisfactory  results  will 
be  obtained  until  he  learns  to  outrun  the  textbook  and  becomes  really  familiar, 
through  Judicious  reading  or  university  instruction,  with  the  institutions  which 
he  proposes  to  deal  with.  Teachers  should  learn  to  deal  with  their  subject 
topically,  and  should  not  be  contented  with  reading  historical  manuals,  which 
are  usually  poor  places  to  go  for  information  in  regard  to  conditions  and  in- 
stitutions. They  should  turn  to  the  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
and  other  similar  works  and  to  qpecial  treatments. 

5.  Two  questions  at  issue, — There  is  general  agreement  that  his- 
tory, to  be  of  value  in  the  education  of  the  boy  or  girl,  must  '^  func- 
tion in  the  present."  Disagreement  arises  over  two  questions:  (1) 
What  is  meant  by  "functioning  in  the  present"?  (2)  How  shall 
the  material  of  history  be  organized  to  this  end  ? 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  functioning  in  the  present? — ^There  are  two 
interpretations  of  this  phrase:  (a)  The  sociological  interpretation, 
according  to  v^hicK  it  is  enough  if  history  be  made  to  explain  present 
conditions  and  institutions;  (b)  the  pedagogical  interpretation,  ac- 
cording to  which  history,  to  be  of  value  educationally,  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  present  interests  of  the  pupiL  Many  present-day  prob- 
lems are  as  far  removed  from  the  interests  and  experience  of  youth 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  most  remote  historical  epoch.  It  is  not 
that  a  past  event  has  its  results,  or  its  counterpart,  or  its  analogy,  or 
its  contrast,  in  the  present  that  gives  it  its  chief  educational  value, 
but  that  it  "  meets  the  needs  of  present  growth  "  in  the  pupil.  We 
have  learned  to  use  hero  stories  and  pioneer  stories  from  any  epoch 
of  history  in  certain  elementary  grades  because  there  is  something  in 
children  that  makes  them  want  such  stories  as  food  for  growth. 

Recent  periods  are  doubtless  richer  in  materials  of  present  applica- 
tion than  the  more  remote  periods.  But  children  have  very  little 
chronological  perspective.  As  one  star  seems  as  far  away  as  an- 
other, although  millions  of  miles  may  intervene  between  them,  so 
American  colonization  may  seem  as  remote  to  the  child  as  the  period 
of  Athenian  supremacy.  The  relative  educational  value  of  the 
wars  of  1775,  1812,  and  1861  does  not  depend  upon  their  remoteness 
or  proximity.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  fact  that 
trusts  are  a  live,  present  issue,  and  negro  slavery  came  to  an  end 
50  years  ago,  that  the  slavery  agitation  preceding  the  Civil  War  is  of 
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leas  educational  value  than  the  agitation  regarding  the  control  of 
trusts  at  the  present  time. 

Do  not  those  considerations  suggest  a  basis  for  a  partial  answer 
at  least  to  Prof.  Robinson's  ^  still  unsolved  problem,"  stated  above 
(p.  43),  viz,  ^  to  determine  what  conditions  and  institutions  diall  be 
given  the  preference,"  and  to  his  question,  "What  is  worth  while f" 
The  principle  may  be  stated  thus:  The  selection  of  a  topic  in  history 
and  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  it  should  depend^  not  merely 
upon  Us  relative  proximity  in  tims^  nor  yet  upon  its  relative  present 
importance  from  the  adult  or  from  a  sociologieal  point  of  view,  but 
also  and  chiefly  upon  the  degree  to  which  such  topic  can  he  related 
to  the  present  life  interests  of  the  pupU,  or  can  he  used  hy  him  in  his 
present  processes  of  growth. 

The  committee  does  not  imagine,  however,  that  bj  stating  this 
principle  it  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  organization  of  the  his- 
tory course.  It  has  only  recognized  a  new  and  most  important  factor 
in  the  problem.  By  so  doing,  it  has  even  made  the  problem  more 
difficult,  for  there  are  now  raised  the  new  questions,  What  history 
does  meet  the  needs  of  the  child's  growth?  and.  How  may  a  given 
topic  be  related  to  the  child's  interest?  Acceptance  of  the  principle 
throws  the  problem  largely  back  upon  the  teacher,  for  the  questions 
just  stated  are  questions  that  she  must  answer  for  her  particular 
group  of  pupils,  and  can  not  be  disposed  of  once  for  all  by  a 
jury  of  historians  or  sociologists.  The  problem  is  only  in  part  one 
of  selection  of  topics ;  it  is  also  one  of  method  of  approach.  A  topic 
that  may  be  infused  with  vitality  by  a  proper  approach  through  the 
interests  of  the  children  may  become  perfectly  barren  of  results 
through  lack  of  such  approach.  (See  discussion  of  the  question  of 
^^ Approach"  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  civics  on  p.  24  of  this 
report). 

Illustrations  of  the  principle. — ^The  following  type  lessons  illus- 
trate, more  or  less  perfectly,  the  application  of  this  principle.  The 
first  is  given  by  Miss  Hannah  M.  Harris,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  illustrates  both  the  selection  of  topic  and 
the  method  of  approach  with  reference  to  the  pupils'  immediate 
interest. 

Ordinarily  we  have  regarded  the  War  of  1812  as  not  closely  related  to 
those  interests  (of  the  children)  nor  essential  to  the  development  of  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  the  term,  "  The  building  of  the  Nation  " ;  hence  we  have  passed 
over  the  subject  rather  lightly,  and  have  saved  time  for  the  more  Intensive 
study  of  the  Revolation  and  the  making  of  the  Ck>nstitiition«  topics  whidi  are 
necessary  to  the  central  theme,  and  which  can  be  made  real  to  the  children 
by  means  of  their  activities  in  a  school  club.  This  club  makes  and  amends 
Its  own  constitution,  earns  money,  votes  its  expenditures;  in  short,  manages 
its  own  affairs  on  democratic  principles,  and  so  brings  home  to  its  members 
the  meaning  of  certain  political  terms  and  situations  involved  in  these  topiOB» 
such  as  taxation  without  representation,  majority  rule,  compromises,  etc. 
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In  1915,  however,  the  subject  of  the  War  of  1812  appeared  to  us  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  The  children  were  reading  headlines  in  the  newspapers  in  which 
the  word  **  neutrality "  had  a  conspicuous  place.  They  heard  the  word  re- 
peated at  home  and  on  every  street  corner,  and  were  beginning  to  use  it  them- 
selves, though  with  but  vague  notions  of  its  meaning.  Consequently  the 
preceding  topic  in  the  history  course  was  less  fully  treated  than  in  ordinary 
years,  and  time  was  appropriated  for  a  study  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  study  was  approached  in  the  following  way :  What  is  meant  by  the 
expression  "a  neutral  nation,"  "belligerent  nation"?  What  nations  are  now 
belligerent?  Which  ones  neutral?  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
citizens  of  a  neutral  nation  come  into  contact  with  the  citizens  or  with  the 
government  of  a  belligerent  nation?  (Some  of  the  answers:  *'Buy  things  of 
them'*;  "sell  them  goods";  "have  our  goods  carried  in  their  ships"; 
"travel  in  their  countries.")  So  long  as  any  nation  remains  neutral,  what 
rights  have  its  citizens  in  these  matters  and  others?  (So  far  answers  all 
came  from  previous  knowledge,  casually  acquired  information.)  Now,  with 
some  suggestions  from  the  children  and  explanations  from  the  teacher,  the 
following  outline  was  put  upon  the  blackboard : 

The  main  rights  of  neutrality: 

1.  To  live  peaceably  at  home ;  i.  e.,  not  to  be  forced  to  take  sides  in  the  war 
or  to  have  life  or  property  endangered  by  it 

2.  To  trade  with  any  nation.  Exceptions:  Entrance  to  blockaded  ports; 
dealing  in  contraband  goods. 

8.  To  travel  peaceably  on  the  high  seas  or  anywhere  permitted  by  existing 
treaties.     Exceptions:  Plar*"  in  which  belligerents  are  actually  engaged  in 
\'  warfare. 

The  questioning  was  then  resumed:  Do  neutral  nations  desire  to  keep  up 
friendly  relations  with  belligerents?    What  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 

'  nation  may  interfere  with  these  friendly  relations?     (Showing  more  favor 

to  one  belligerent  than  to  another.)     Why  does  President  Wilson  ask  us  to 
be  neutral  (impartial,  calm)  in  our  talk  and  actions  toward  citizens  of  bel- 

'  ligerent  nations?    What  act  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  nation  may  inter- 

rupt these  friendly  relations?     (The  violation  of  any  one  of  the  rights  of 
neutrality.) 

The  members  of  the  class  were  referred  to  the  textbook  to  find  out  how  the 
United  States  tried  in  1812  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and  how  it  failed.  The 
account  in  the  textbook  was  found  all  too  brief  to  satisfy  the  pupils'  inquiries, 
and  the  study  of  the  war  was  neither  dry  nor  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

Miss  Clara  G.  Dilks,  of  Philadelphia,  furnishes  the  following  plan 
for  a  series  of  lessons  on  "Athens — ^the  City  Beautiful."  Whatever 
we  may  eliminate  from  Greek  history,  it  should  not  be  Greek  art, 
which  has  so  profoundly  influenced  the  world.  But  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  influence  of  Greek  art  survives  in  modern  architecture 
that  gives  this  phase  of  Greek  history  its  value ;  it  is  the  additional 
fact  that  the  aesthetic  interest  of  children  is  strong  and  needs  culti- 
vation. We  may  assume  that  the  following  lessons  had  for  a  point 
of  departure  live  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings,  perhaps  specifically  in  a  proposed  city-planning 
movement  or  the  erection  of  a  new  public  building  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  prevalence  in  the  community  of  unsightly  architecture. 
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Object  of  lenon: 

1.  To  vlsiiallxe  Athens. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  pupils  to  observe  Uielr  own  sarronndings   In 

comparison. 
8.  To  give  knowledge  of  the  posslbUlty   of  combining  beaaty   and 
utility  In  building. 
Method  of  assignment: 

1.  Give  an  outline  that  will  fit  the  books  available  and  the  time  of  the 

pupils : 

(a)  Topography  of  the  Acropolis.   Caution :  Avoid  aifording  pupils 

opportunity  of  making  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.     Let 
them  imagine  themselves  visitors  to  the  city. 

(b)  Chief  orders  of  Greek  architecture. 

(c)  Chief  buildings— plan,  material,  decorations. 

2.  Assign  problems,  such  as — 

(a)  ESxamination  of  a  principal  street  in  the  pupils*  own  com- 
munity for — 

(1)  Kind  of  buildings. 

(2)  Uniformity  in  architectural  scheme. 

(3)  Attempts  to  combine  beauty  with  utility. 
(&)  Study  of  municipal  buildings  for — 

(1)  Grouping  or  isolation. 

(2)  Location  with  reference  to  business  and  residence  sections. 
Plan  for  teaching: 

JL  Question  class  as  to  characteristics  of  the  Greeks  that  would  influ- 
ence their  art  Compare  characteristics  of  Americans  and  Greeks 
and  draw  conclusions. 

2.  Discuss  orders  of  Greek  architecture,  compare  them,  and  dte 
famous  examples.    Make  use  of  pictures. 

8.  Application  of  orders  to  buildings. 

4.  Study  of  buildings.    Use  pictures. 
Note  relative  locations. 

Adaptation  of  form  of  buildings  to  geographical  features. 
Decoration. 

Deduction  as  to  whether  architecture  corresponds  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Greeks  as  noted. 

6.  Have  pupils  dl^scover  qualities  in  Greek  architecture  adaptable  to 
all  ages  and  countries. 

6.  Experience  meeting  regarding  results  of  investigations  by  pupils  in 

their  own  community  and  conclusions  as  to— 
(a)  Presence  of  Greek  influence. 

(&)  Bvidence  of  definite  policy  for  beautifying  pupils*  own  city. 
Compare  with  other  American  cities  and  European  cities. 

7.  Conclusion  of  lesson: 

Is  it  possible  to  adapt  the  idealistic  Greek  art  to  a  modem  com- 
mercial city?     Consider  modem  bridges,  street  lamps,  public 
buildings. 
What  is  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  and? 

Development  of  general  knowledge  of  good  models  and  an 

artistic  sense. 
Use  of  trained  "  city  planners,"  art  Juries,  etc. 

Miss  Blanche  E.  Hazard,  of  the  department  of  home  economics  in 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  College,  describes  some  work  done 
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by  her  when  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston.  Her 
pupils  were  girls  chiefly  representing  the  ^^  working  classes." 
Neither  they  nor  their  parents  looked  with  much  favor  upon  an 
education  that  was  not  intensely  ^^ practical"  from  their  point  of 
view.  Ancient  and  medi»val  history  made  little  appeal  to  them 
until — 

The  study  of  the  mediseval  craft  guilds  and  of  the  development  of  crafts 
and  commerce  was  taken  up^  in  connection  with  a  close-at-hand  examination 
of  the  present  industries  or  occupations  of  their  parents  or  other  members  of 
their  families.  Ejach  father  initiated  his  own  daughter  into  the  special  mys- 
teries of  his  craft:  if  a  hod  carrier,  he  sometimes  had  her  await  his  freedom 
on  Sunday,  and  then  took  her  over  the  building  where  he  was  at  work.  The 
history  of  the  craft,  its  problems,  advantages  and  disadvantages,  technique 
and  conditions,  in  early  times  and  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
were  studied. 

Not  only  did  the  girls  take  the  keenest  interest  In  this  work,  but  their 
fathers  also  became  so  interested  to  know  that  Greeks  and  Romans,  Germans 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Englishmen  for  the  past  ten  centuries  had 
been  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons,  or  greengrocers,  and  to  learn  of  their  wares, 
tools,  and  methods,  that  there  was  a  happy  interchange  of  facts  of  past  and 
present  between  father  and  daughter. 

Six  weeks  were  allowed  for  the  work  in  this  special  Industry  and  an  oral 
report  was  made  to  the  class.  In  some  years,  from  200  girls  there  would  come 
reports  on  75  different  industries  and  occupations.  MeanwhUe  instruction 
was  given  regarding  general  typical  industries,  such  as  weaving,  printing, 
lumbering,  etc. 

The  students  became  keen  observers  and  asked  foremen  and  guides  intelU- 
gent  questions.  They  came  to  have  decided  ideas  as  to  monotonous  work  and 
dangerous  occupations.  They  had  in  hand  the  history  of  the  industries  before 
and  after  the  Introduction  of  machinery;  with  and  without  the  protection  of 
legislation.  BYom  the  medlseval  craft  guild  to  the  present  trade  union  faith 
and  tenets,  became  an  interesting  mental  road  of  travel  for  them,  and  linked 
the  far-off  history  work  in  their  vocational  ^school  with  their  fathers*  daUy  life 
and  interests.  . 

These  three-type  lessons  illustrate  the  application  to  particular 
cases  of  the  principle  that  history  to  function  properly  in  the  present 
must  meet  the  needs  of  present  growth  in  the  pupils. 

(2)  How  shall  the  course  in  history  he  orgams^  for  the  purposes 
of  secondary  educatianf 

Each  new  writer  of  a  textbook  is  guided,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in 
his  choice  of  topics  by  earlier  manuals  which  have  established  what  teachers 
and  the  public  at  large  are  wont  to  expect  under  the  caption  "  history." 

Until  recently  the  main  thread  selected  was  political.  Almost  everything 
was  classified  under  kings'  reigns,  and  the  policy  of  th^r  government  and 
the  wars  in  which  they  became  involved  were  the  favorite  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. .  .  .  Political  history  is  the  easiest  kind  of  history  to  write;  it  lends 
itself  to  accurate  chronological  arrangement  Just  because  it  deals  mainly 
with  events  rather  than  with  conditions.  (Prof.  Robinson,  in  The  New  His- 
tory, chapter  on  **  History  for  the  Common  Man,"  p.  180.) 
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The  substitution  of  a  sociological  point  of  view  for  that  of  the 
mere  annalist  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  new  threads  of  human 
progress  and  the  subordination  of  wars  atid  political  policiea  It 
has  also  led  to  a  partial,  but  only  partial,  breaking  down  of  the 
purely  chronological  basis  of  organization.  But  no  substitute  for 
the  chronological  organization  of  history  has  been  found  that  ade- 
quately meets  the  conditions  and  needs  of  secondary  education. 

It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  chronology  can  be  disregarded. 
The  gradual  and  orderly  evolution,  step  by  step,  of  institutions  and 
conditions  is  of  the  very  essence  of  history.  It  would  be  impossible, 
were  it  thought  desirable,  to  eliminate  this  element  from  historical 
study.  But  the  principle  of  organization  is  antiquated  which  re- 
sults in  what  some  one  has  called  the  '^  what-came-ne2Ct "  plan  of 
treatment,  a  mere  succession  of  events;  in  the  building  of  United 
States  history  on  the  framework  of  ^administrations,"  and  of 
English  or  Roman  history  on  that  of  ^  reigns  " ;  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  entire  history  course  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  studies 
"ancient"  history  this  year,  "medieval"  history  next  year,  and 
"modem"  history  the  year  following — provided,  indeed,  that  he 
happens  to  begin  his  history  this  year  and  continue  it  consecutively 
next  year  and  the  year  following,  which  is  by  no  means  invariably 
true. 

If,  now,  we  accept  the  "  pedagogical "  interpretation  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  history  must  function  in  the  present,  namely,  that  history 
to  be  of  educational  value  must  relate  to  the  present  interests  of  the 
pupil,  or  meet  the  needs  of  present  growth,  in  addition  to  explain- 
ing present-day  conditions  and  institutions  according  to  the  sociologi- 
cal interpretation,  what  effect  may  this  have  upon  the  organization 
of  the  history  course? 

A  statement  by  Miss  Hannah  M.  Harris,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  bears  directly  upon  this  question: 

The  moment  we  cut  loose  from  the  old  method  of  trying  to  teach  all  the 
historical  facts  which  may  happen  to  be  found  between  the  covers  of  the  text- 
book, the  question  of  how  to  organize  the  material  of  history  becomes  an  urgent 
one.  The  student  of  sociology  desires  to  organize  the  subject  matter  primarily 
to  exhibit  some  important  phase  or  phases  of  the  social  evolution  of  the  race  or 
nation  or  of  some  smaller  group.  The  student  of  children  and  their  needs  de- 
sires to  start  with  their  present  interests  and  to  select  from  the  story  of  the  past 
only  such  fragments  as  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  these  interests  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  in  some  real  sense  understood  by  the  children,  and  of  proving 
incentives  to  further  profitable  interests  and  activities  on  their  part.  This  sec- 
ond plan,  if  logically  carried  out,  would  leave  the  entire  record  of  the  past 
open  as  a  field  for  selection  at  any  stage  of  the  child's  education,  and  would 
thus  impose  upon  the  teacher  a  task  immensely  difl!lcult  if  not  imx)08slble. 

These  two  plans  have  a  common  purpose  to  make  the  study  of  history  yield 
the  help  it  should  give  in  the  social  education  of  children  and  young  people.  Is 
it  not  i)ossib1e  to  combine  successfully  certain  features  of  both  proposals? 
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Can  we  not  heed  the  suggestions  of  modern  pedagogy  by  starting  with  those 
contemporaneous  matters  in  which  the  children  have  already  some  interest, 
and  from  this  study  of  present-day  community  affairs  be  led  naturally  back  into 
the  past  to  find  related  material  which  Is  significant  to  the  children  because  of 
this  relationship,  and  valuable  to  them  because  it  serves  to  make  clearer  or 
more  interesting  the  present  situation? 

At  the  same  time,  can  we  not  limit  the  field  of  history  from  which  selection 
of  material  is  to  be  made  for  any  one  year  of  school  work  to  some  one  historical 
epoch,  permitting  the  teacher  free  choice  within  these  limits,  the  choice,  to  be 
guided  both  by  the  present  interests  of  the  children  and  by  the  general  rule 
that  any  historical  facts  considered  must  have  some  bearing  upon  the  main  lines  — 
of  growth  which  are  characteristic  of  the  period  being  studied? 

Plan  of  the  University  of  Missouri  elementary  school. — One  of 
the  most  radical  experiments  in  the  reorganization  of  history  instruc- 
tion to  "  meet  the  needs  of  present  growth  "  is  that  of  Prof.  J.  L.  >/ 
Meriam  in  the  university  elementary  school  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  So  far  this  experiment  has  been  limited  to  the  elementary 
school,  but  Dr.  Meriam  considers  it  a  sufficient  success  to  warrant  its 
adaptation  to  tiie  secondary  school.  He  believes  that  ^^  the  present 
four  units  of  history"  in  the  secondary  school  are  ^^ quite  out  of 
date." 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Meriam: 

The  university  elementary  school  gives  no  instruction  in  history  as  sudi, 
although  a  great  deal  of  historical  material  is  very  carefully  studied.  This 
policy  is  in  accord  with  our  policy  in  other  subjects.  We  teach  no  arithmetic 
as  such,  but  we  do  a  great  deal  of  arithmetical  calculati6n  in  connection  with 
special  topics.  We  teach  no  geography  as  such,  but  we  become  acquainted  with 
a  great  deal  of  geographical  material  in  our  study  of  various  industrial  and 
social  activities.  We  teach  no  language  as  such,  but  language  is  in  constant 
use  in  our  efforts  to  express  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  ideas  we  have  in 
various  other  subjects. 

History  as  usuaUy  taught  is  looked  upon  as  a  method  of  approach  to  the  ^ 
study  of  present-day  problems.     It  is  also  used  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
present-day  problems.  .  Thus  history  is  usuaUy  studied  before  present-day  prob- 
lems.   Further,  history  is  usually  studied  by  showing  events  in  their  chrono- 
logical order.    In  the  university  elementary  school  no  such  purpose  is  present 

For  us  historical  material  is  studied  merely  to  satisfy  interests  and  to  further 
interests  in  present-day  problems.  Such  study  also  provides  at  times  inspira- 
tion and  suggestion  for  the  further  study  of  problems  that  are  of  immediate 
interest  Sudi  historical  material  frequently  excites  interest  in  reading  and 
thus  incidentally  furnishes  the  pupil  with  certain  information  that  may  be  of 
value  later.    This,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  by-product 

Thus,  with  us  the  study  of  historical  material  follows,  rather  than  precedes, 
the  study  of  similar  events  in  the  present,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  taking 
up  these  events  in  chronological  order.  The  immature  pupil  is  not  yet  prepared 
to  understand  and  appreciate  development  of  institutions  merely  because  he  has 
not  yet  had  soffldent  experience  with  details.  He  is,  however,  interested  in 
Isolated  events,  here  and  there,  especially  those  which  are  simUar  in  character 
to  events  taking  place  in  the  present  time  that  are  of  interest  to  him.  Thus  we 
need  no  textlM)ok  as  a  guide,  but  we  use  many  textbooks  as  mere  reference 
books.    Thus  we  have  no  course  in  history  to  follow  and  no  given  amount  of 
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historical  study  to  complete.  Within  the  elementary  school  field  the  pupil  la 
not  ready  to  summarize  and  organize  this  historical  stndy. 

One  special  illustration  may  be  sufficient  In  our  sixth  grade  the  subject  of 
transportation  is  considered  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  present-day  problem.  Some 
eight  weeks  are  spent  on  such  topics  as  railways,  steamship  lines,  public  high- 
ways and  animal  power,  use  of  electricity  in  travel,  the  automobile,  the  aero- 
plane. In  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  the  same  topic  is  considered,  but  in 
certain  historical  aspects.  For  example,  the  growth  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Here  would  be  considered  change  in  the  extent  of  mile- 
age, change  in  location  of  roads  as  affected  by  needs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  change  in  the  character  of  engines  and  cars  as  influenced  by  inventions, 
improvement  made  in  roads,  bridges,  railway  stations,,  and  the  like. 

Such  study  calls  for:  (1)  much  reading;  (2)  geographical  study  concerning 
the  trunk  lines  and  lines  of  travel;  (8)  arithmetical  calculations,  esqiiecially  in 
the  change  of  mileage  and  the  cost  of  construction  of  roads  and  trains;  (4) 
some  very  elementary  physics  in  the  study  of  the  steam  engine,  air  brakes,  and 
the  like ;  (5)  drawing  as  a  means  of  illustration ;  (6)  composition,  spelling,  and 
writing  as  a  means  of  expression ;  (7)  "  history  for  the  common  boy  and  girl.** 
(See  Robinson's  "The  New  History,"  chapter  on  "History  for  the  Common 
Man.") 

'^History  for  the  cam/mon  manP — ^The  chapter  in  Prof.  Eobinson's 
book  to  which  Dr.  Meriam  alludes  in  the  last  clause  constituted  an 
address  before  a  meeting  of  school  superintendents  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  was  industrial  education.  Prof.  Bobinson  intro- 
duced his  address  as  follows: 

Should  the  student  of  the  past  be  asked  what  he  regarded  as  the  most 
original  and  far-reaching  discovery  of  modem  times  he  might  reply  with  some 
£ssurance  that  it  is  our  growing  realization  of  the  fundamental  importance 
and  absorbing  interest  of  common  men  and  common  things.  Our  democracy, 
with  aU  its  hopes  and  aspirations,  is  based  on  an  appreciation  of  common 
men;  our  science,  with  aU  its  achievements  and  prospects,  is  based  on  the 
appreciation  of  common  things.  .  .  .  We  have  come  together  with  a  view  of 
adjusting  our  education  to  this  great  discovery. 

It  is  our  present  business  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  that  very  large  class 
of  boys  and  girls  who  must  take  up  the  burden  of  life  prematurely  and  who 
must  look  forward  to  earning  their  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  But 
education  has  not  been  wont,  untU  recently,  to  reckon  seriously  with  the 
common  man,  who  must  do  common  things.  It  has  presupposed  leisure  and 
freedom  from  the  pressing  cares  of  life.  .  .  . 

It  is  high  time  that  we  set  to  work  boldly  and  without  any  timid  reservation 
to  bring  our  education  into  the  closest  possible  relation  with  the  actual  life 
and  future  duties  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  fiU  our  public  schools.  .  .  • 

History  is  what  we  know  of  the  past    We  may  question  it  as  we  question 

our  memory  of  our  own  personal  acts  and  experiences.    But  those  things  that 

we  recall  In  our  own  past  vary  continually  vrith  our  moods  and  preoccupations. 

We  adjust  our  recollection  to  our  needs  and  aspirations,  and  ask  from  it  Ught 

/  on  the  particular  problems  that  face  us.     History,  too,  is  not  fixed  and 

"^    immutable,  but  ever  changing.    Bach  age  has  a  perfect  right  to  select  from 

the  annals  of  mankind  those  facts  that  seem  to  have  a  particular  bearing  on 

^^sthe  matters  It  has  at  heart  .  .  . 

So,  in  considering  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  history  In  industrial  education, 
I  have  no  intentioB  •  •  •  of  advocating  what  has  hitherto  commonly  passed  for 
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an  outline  of  history.  On  the  contrary,  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  the  whole 
problem  afresh,  freed  for  the  moment  from  our  impressions  of  "history," 
vulgarly  so  called. 

What  Prof.  Bobinson  suggests  is  that,  given  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  economic  and  social  position  is  preordained  to  the  ranks 
of  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  ^^  who  do  common  things/' 
the  history  instruction  should  be  organized,  not  on  the  traditional 
basis  of  chronology  and  politics,  but  on  that  of  their  own  immediate 
interests. 

This  is  what  Miss  Hazard  did  in  the  case  cited  above  (see  p.  47). 
This  is  also  what  Dr.  Meriam  is  doing — only  he  goes  further.  He 
maintains  that,  whether  or  not  we  know  in  advance  that  the  pupils 
are  to  be  ^^ common  men  and  women,"  they  are  at  least  ^'common 
boys  and  girls"  with  interests  in  the  present.  He  would  therefore 
organize  all  history  instruction  on  the  basis  of  these  interests,  select- 
ing from  any  part  of  the  past  those  facts  that  ^^meet  the  needs  of 
present  growth  " ;  and  he  would  utilize  these  facts  at  the  time  when 
the  pupil  has  need  for  them  in  connection  with  any  subject  under 
discussion  or  any  activity  in  progress. 

Practical  difficulties  of  radical  reorgwrdzaiion. — ^It  may  be  plausi- 
bly objected  that,  while  such  radical  reorganization  as  that  suggested 
by  Dr.  Meriam  may  succeed  in  a  special  experimental  school  under 
the  direction  of  a  Dr.  Meriam  and  a  well-trained,  sympathetic  staff, 
it  could  not  succeed  at  present  under  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary 
school.  Miss  Harris  refers  to  the  difficulty  (see  p.  48,  above)  and 
proposes  to  meet  it  by  a  compromise  between  the  "chronological" 
and  "pedagogical"  methods,  restricting  the  field  from  which  the 
teacher  shall  draw  her  materials  in  any  given  year  to  a  particular 
historical  epoch. 

The  limitation  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  makes  it  practicable  for  the 
average  grammar-school  teacher,  who,  of  course,  is  not  a  specialist  in  history, 
to  become  very  familiar  with  the  i)ossIbilities  of  the  history  of  the  period  in 
question,  as  a  mine  of  valuable  material.  And  it  is  only  this  familiarity  on 
the  teacher's  part  that  will  make  this  sort  of  teaching  a  success. 

The  difficulty  to  which  Miss  Harris  here  refers — ^unpreparedness 
in  history  on  tiie  part  of  the  teacher — ^is  perhaps  not  so  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  secondary  school,  especially  in  cities,  as  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Unpreparedness  of  the  high-school  teacher  is 
likely  to  be  of  another  kind,  namely,  unpreparedness  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  college-trained  high-school  teacher  may  be  ^ 
specialist  in  his  subject,  but  have  no  training  whatever  as  a  teacher. 

This  unpreparedness  of  teachers,  the  lack  of  suitable  textbooks, 
natural  conservatism,  and  the  opposition  of  those  whose  chief 
apparent  interest  is  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  a  "subject,"  or 
who  see  in  the  traditional  methods  of  history  instruction  a  means 
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of  ''culture"  that  the  schools  can  hot  dispense  with,  cause  school 
authorities  and  teachers  to  hesitate  ''to  work  boldly  and  without 
timid  reservation,"  or  to  "take  up  the  whole  matter  afresh, 
freed  .  .  .  from  the  impression  of  '  history '  ...  so  called,"  and 
to  seek  rather  to  modify  the  existing  course  of  study,  incorporating 
in  it  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new  ideas  in  the  hope  that  as  they 
prove  their  worth  they  will  gain  favor  and  open  the  way  for 
further  improvement.  The  committee  has  taken  account  of  this 
fact  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  and  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions (pp.  35-39)  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stimulate  initiative 
and  experiment  rather  than  discourage  effort  at  immediate  improve- 
ment 

(C)    PROBLEMS   OF   AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY— ECONOMIC,    SOCIAL, 

POLITICAL. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  culminating  course 
of  social  study  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school,  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  more  definite,  comprehensive,  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  vital  problems  of  social  life,  and  thus  of  securing  a  more 
intelligent  and  active  citizenship.  Like  preceding  courses,  it  should 
provide  for  the  pupils'  "needs  of  present  growth,"  and  should  be 
founded  upon  what  has  preceded  in  the  pupils'  education,  especially 
through  the  subjects  of  civics  and  history. 

1.  Conflicting  claims  for  the  twelfth  year. — One  fact  stands  out 
clearly  in  the  present  status  of  the  twelfth-year  problem,  namely, 
the  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  should 
be  offered  in  this  year.  Not  to  mention  the  claims  of  history,  the 
principal  claimants  for  position  are  political  science  (government, 
"advanced  civics"),  economics,  and  sociology  in  some  more  or  less 
practical  form. 

A  profitable  course  could  be  given  in  any  one  of  these  fields,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  adapted  to  secondary-school  purposes.  Three 
alternatives  seem  to  present  themselves: 

1.  To  agree  ui>on  some  one  of  the  three  fields. 

2.  To  suggest  a  type  course  in  each  of  the  three  fields,  leaving  the  choloe 
optional  with  the  local  school. 

3.  To  recommend  a  new  course  involving  the  principles  and  materials  of 
all  three  fields,  but  adapted  directly  to  the  immediate  needs  of  secondary 
education. 

The  traditional  courses  in  civil  government  are  almost  as  inade- 
quate for  the  last  as  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Efforts 
to  improve  them  have  usually  consisted  of  only  slight  modifications 
of  the  traditional  course  or  of  an  attempted  simplification  of  political 
science.  The  results  have  not  met  the  needs  of  high-school  pupils 
nor  satisfied  the  demands  of  economists  and  sociologists. 
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A  justifiable  opinion  prevails  that  the  principles  of  economics  are 
of  such  fundamental  importance  that  they  should  find  a  more  definite 
place  in  high-school  instruction  than  is  customary.  Courses  in  eco- 
nomics are  accordingly  appearing  in  high-school  curriculums  with 
increasing  frequency.  To  a  somewhat  less  degree,  and  with  even  less 
unanimity  as  to  nature  of  content,  the  claims  of  sociology  are  being 
pressed.  A  practical  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  resulting  com- 
plexity of  the  course  of  study.  The  advocates  of  none  of  the  social 
sciences  are  willing  to  yield  wholly  to  the  others,  nor  is  it  justifiable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil's  social  education  to  limit  his  in- 
struction to  one  field  of  social  science  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The 
most  serious  difficulty,  however,  is  that  none  of  the  social  sciences, 
as  developed  and  organized  by  the  specialists,  is  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  secondary  education,  and  all  attempts  to  adapt  them 
to  such  requirements  have  been  obstructed  by  tradition,  as  in  the  case 
of  history. 

Is  it  not  time,  in  this  field  as  in  history,  "  to  take  up  the  whole 
problem  afresh,  freed  .  •  .  from  the  impressions  of "  the  traditional 
social  sciences? 

2.  Relation  to  preceding  courses, — ^The  suggestion  that  follows 
with  reference  to  the  last-year  course  of  social  study  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  for  the  preceding  years. 
The  courses  in  community  civics  and  in  history,  if  developed  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  this  report,  are  rich  in  their  economic,  so- 
ciological, and  political  connotations.  Even  if  no  provision  be  made 
in  the  last  year  for  the  further  development  of  the  special  social 
sciences,  the  committee  believes  that  its  recommendations  for  the 
preceding  years  still  provide  as  never  before  for  the  education  of  the 
pupil  regarding  the  economic  and  social  relations  of  his  life. 

8.  Con&irete  problems  in  varied  aspects. — ^The  only  feasible  way  the 
committee  can  see  by  which  to  satisfy  in  reasonable  measure  the  de- 
mands of  the  several  social  sciences,  while  maintaining  due  regard 
for  the  requirements  of  secondary  education,  is  to  organize  instruc- 
tion, not  on  the  basis  of  the  formal  social  sciences,  but  on  the  basis  of 
concrete  problems  of  vital  importance  to  society  and  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  pupil. 

In  other  words,  the  suggestion  is  not  to  discard  one  social  sciento 
in  favor  of  another,  nor  attempt  to  crowd  the  several  social  sciences 
into  this  year  in  abridged  forms;  but  to  study  actual  problems,  or 
issues,  or  conditions,  as  they  occur  in  life,  and  in  their  several 
aspects,  political,  economic,  and  sociological.  These  problems  or 
issues  will  naturally  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  from  class  to 
class,  but  they  should  be  selected  on  the  ground  (1)  of  their  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  class  and  (2)  of  their  vital  importance  to 
society.  The  principle  suggested  here  is  the  same  as  that  applied 
to  the  organization  of  civics  and  history. 
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4.  lUuatrations, — ^In  actual  life,  whether  as  high-school  pupils  or 
as  adults,  we  face  problems  or  conditions  and  not  sciences.  We  use 
sciences,  however,  to  interpret  our  problems  and  conditions.  Fur- 
thermore, every  problem  or  condition  has  many  sides  and  may 
involve  the  use  of  various  science&  To  illustrate  the  point  we  may 
take  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  a  vital  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  may  readily  have  been  forced 
upon  the  interest  of  the  pupil  through  changes  in  mode  of  life, 
curtailment  of  allowance,  sacrifice  of  customary  pleasures,  change 
in  plans  for  education,  etc.  This  problem  involves,  on  the  economic 
side,  such  fundamental  matters  as  values,  prices,  wages,  etc.;  on 
the  sociological  side,  such  matters  as  standards  of  living,  birth 
rate,  etc.;  on  the  political  side,  such  matters  as  tariff  legislation, 
control  of  trusts  and  the  like,  and  the  appropriate  machinery 
of  legislation,  law  enforcement,  and  judicial  procedure. 

The  problem  of  immigration  might  impose  itself  upon  attention 
for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons.  It  will  have  been  touched 
upon  in  an  elementary  way  in  community  civics,  and  doubtless  will 
have  come  up  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  connection  with  history ;  but 
it  may  now  be  considered  more  comprehensively,  more  intensively, 
and  more  exhaustively.  One  of  the  chief  aims  should  now  be  to 
organize  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  economic,  sociological,  and 
political  principles  involved. 

Economic  relations  of  immigration: 

Labor  supply  and  other  indastrial  problems  (on  the  side  of  ''production**). 
Standards  of  living,  not  only  of  the  Immigrants,  but  also  of  native  Americana 
as  affected  by  Immigration  (on  the  side  of  "consumption**). 
Relation  to  the  problem  of  land  tenure  in  the  United  States. 

Sociological  relations  of  immigration: 

Movements  and  distribution  of  population;  congestion  In  cities;  eta 

Assimilation  of  Immigrant  population;  admixture  of  races. 

Vital  statistics,  health  problems,  etc. 

Educational  and  religious  problems  Involved. 

Social  contributions  of  Immigrants;  art,  science,  ethics. 

Political  and  governmental  relations  of  immigration: 

Political  Ideals  of  Immigrants;  comparison  of  their  Inherited  political  con- 
ceptions with  those  of  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

Naturalization;  its  methods,  abuses,  etc. 

The  courts  in  the  light  of  the  processes  of  naturalization. 

Administration  of  immigration  laws. 

Defects  and  inconsistencies  in  the  methods  of  our  Government  as  shown  in 
legislation  regarding  immigrants  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

Problems  of  municipal  government  arising  from  or  complicated  by  immi- 
gration. 

A  study  or  series  of  studies  of  the  type  here  suggested,  developing 
from  concrete  issues,  would  afford  opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  occa- 
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sion  demands  and  time  allows  into  the  fundamental  economic  and 
political  questions  of  the  time.  In  the  field  of  political  science,  for 
example,  problems  can  readily  be  formulated  on  the  basis  of  par- 
ticular cases  involving  a  study  of  legislative  methods  of  Congress 
and  of  State  legislatures;  the  powers  and  limitations  of  Federal 
and  State  executives;  judicial  machinery  and  procedure;  lack  of 
uniformity  in  State  legislation  and  its  results;  weakness  of  county 
government ;  comparison  of  administration  of  cities  in  Europe,  South 
America,  and  the  United  States,  etc. 

There  has  not  yet  been  the  same  insistent  demand  for  sociology  as 
a  science  in  the  high  school  that  there  has  been  for  economics  and 
the  science  of  government.  But  there  are  many  questions  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  more  or  less  purely  sociological  character  that  are  just  as 
important  for  the  consideration  of  a  high-school  boy  or  girl  as  many 
others  of  a  more  or  less  purely  economic  or  political  character.  A 
course  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the  committee  should  doubtless 
afford  opportunity  for  some  consideration  of  such  vital  social  institu- 
tions as  the  family  and  the  church.  These  institutions  will,  it  is 
hoped,  have  been  studied  in  some  of  their  aspects  and  relations  in 
connection  with  history  courses  and  in  community  civics,  but  they 
may  now  be  considered  from  different  angles,  the  point  of  departure 
being  some  particular  problem  in  the  foreground  of  current  attention, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  church  as  a 
socializing  factor  in  rural  life,  etc. 

Again,  there  are  certain  facts  relating  to  the  ^^  social  mind  "  for 
which  the  high-school  boy  and  girl  are  quite  ready,  provided  the 
study  has  a  sufficiently  concrete  foundation  and  a  sufficiently  direct 
application.  Any  daily  paper,  indeed  the  life  of  any  large  school, 
will  afford  numerous  incidents  upon  which  to  base  a  serious  con- 
sideration, for  example,  of  the  impulsive  action  of  ^^ crowds"  in 
contrast  with  the  deliberative  action  of  individuals  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  action  in  social  conduct.  The  power  and  effects  of 
tradition  are  another  phenomenon  of  social  psychology  fuUy  a»^ 
worthy  of  study  in  the  high-school  as  many  of  the  other  social  facts 
and  laws  that  seem  indispensable;  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther 
than  the  curriculum  which  the  pupil  is  following  and  the  methods 
by  which  he  is  instructed  to  find  a  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of 
this  question  and  abundant  material  for  its  exemplification. 

These  two  particular  illustrations  of  expressions  of  the  ^social 
mind  "  are  taken  from  a  description  of  the  social  studies  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  Hampton  Institute.^  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this 
committee  has  found  no  better  illustration  of  the  organization  of 
economic  and  sociological  knowledge  on  a  problem  basis,  and  of  the 

s  JoneB,  Thomas  JesM.  "  Bodal  Studies  In  tlis  Hampton  Cnrrlcnlom."  Hampton  Insti- 
tnte  Fress,  1908. 
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selection  of  problems  for  study  with  direct  reference  to  the  pupils' 
immediate  interests  and  needs  than  that  offered  in  the  work  of  this 
institution. 

5.  Swnmuiry  of  reasons  for  the  proposed  course. — ^In  making  its 
suggestion  for  this  study  of  concrete  problems  of  democracy  in  the 
last  year  of  the  high  school  the  conmiittee  has  been  particularly  in- 
fluenced by  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  It  is  impracticable  to  include  in  the  high-school  program  a 
comprehensive  course  in  each  of  the  social  sciences.  And  yet  it  is 
unjust  to  the  pupil  that  his  knowledge  of  social  facts  and  laws  should 
be  limited  to  the  field  of  any  one  of  them,  however  important  that 
one  may  be. 

(2)  The  purposes  of  secondary  education  and  not  the  intrinsic 
value  of  any  particular  body  of  knowledge  should  be  the  determining 
consideration.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education,  it  is  far  less  important  that  the  adolescent  youth  should 
acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  the  social 
sciences  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  given  experience  and  practice  in 
the  observation  of  social  phenomena  as  he  encounters  them;  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  understand  that  every  social  problem  is  many- 
sided  and  complex;  and  that  he  should  acquire  the  habit  of  forming 
social  judgments  only  on  the  basis  of  dispassionate  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  available.  This,  the  committee  believes,  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  dealing  with  actual  situations  as  they  occur  and  by 
drafting  into  service  the  materials  of  all  the  social  sciences  as  occa- 
sion demands  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  situations  in 
question. 

(3)  The  principles  upon  which  such  a  course  is  based  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  be^a  successfully  applied  in  community  civics 
and,  to  some  extent  in  isolated  cases,  to  the  teaching  of  economics, 
sociology,  and  even  history. 

6.  Experiment  wrged. — ^The  committee  believes,  however,  that  it 
should  at  this  time  go  no  further  than  to  define  principles,  with 
such  meager  illustration  as  it  has  available,  and  to  urge  experiment* 
It  would  especially  urge  that  the  methods  and  results  of  experiment, 
either  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this  report  or  in  other  directions, 
be  recorded  by  those  who  make  them  and  reported  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  are  interested. 


PART    IV.— STANDARDS— PREPARATION    OF    TEACHERS- 
AVAILABILITY  OF  MATERIAL. 

I.  STANDARDS  BY  WHICH  TO  TEST  METHODS. 

While  the  following  statement^  was  made  originally  with  specific 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  civics,  the  committee  sees  in  it  a  general 
application  to  all  of  the  social  studies. 

While  we  are  discussing  ways  and  means  of  making  the  teaching  of  civics 
more  effective,  is  it  timely  to  consider  by  what  standards  we  are  to  Judge  what 
is  effective  and  what  is  not?  If  I  examine  your  proposed  course  in  civics, 
on  what  grounds  shall  I  say  that  it  is  good  or  bad?  If  I  visit  your  class  and 
pronounce  your  teaching  excellent  or  poor,  by  what  standards  do  I  estimate  the 
value  of  your  work?  Why  should  you  accept  my  judgment?.  .  .  .  Can  standards 
be  formulated  so  that  we  may  have  a  common  basis  for  comparison,  and  .  .  . 
so  that  any  teacher  may  put  her  work  to  the  test  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
week  to  week,  and  see,  not  whether  it  conforms  to  the  opinions  of  some  one,  but 
whether  it  measures  up  to  clearly  recognized  criteria? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  can  not  measure  the  results  of  teaching 
with  a  yardstick  or  a  bushel  measure.  Neither  can  we  so  measure  electricity 
or  light  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  we  measure  potatoes  with  a  yardstick  nor 
cloth  by  the  bushel.  The  standard  must  be  appropriate  to  the  commodity  or 
force. 

Those  who  say  that  the  results  of  civics  teaching  can  not  be  seen  or  measured  ^  ^ 
until  later  years  fall  into  one  of  the  errors  that  have  hindered  the  progress 
of  civic  education.  This  is  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  child  will  be  a 
citizen  only  at  some  future  time ;  of  forgetting  that  he  is  a  citizen  now,  with  ^ 
real  civic  relations  and  interests.  Civic  education  is  a  process  of  cultivating 
existing  tendencies,  traits,  and  interests.  The  gardener  who  cultivates  a  plant 
will,  it  is  true,  not  know  until  the  fullness  of  time  how  much  fruit  it  wUl  bear. 
Then  he  may  measure  his  results  by  the  bushel.  But  as  he  cultivates  the 
plant  day  by  day  he  appraises  its  growth  by  standards  clearly  recognized  by 
all  gardeners,  and  he  varies  his  treatment  according  to  the  signs.  \ 

Civic  education  Is  ...  a  cultivation  of  civic  qualities  which  have  already 
"  sprouted  ",  and  which  will  continue  to  grow  under  the  eyes  of  the  teacher.  .  .  . 
The  first  step  is  to  define  the  civic  qualities  whose  resultant  we  recognize  as 
good  citizenship,  and  whose  cultivation  should  be  the  aim  of  civics  teaching.  .  .  . 

First  in  importance  is  interest  in  one's  civic  relations.  .  .  .  Bad  citizenship 
Is  more  often  due  to  lack  of  interest  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.  ...  It  follows 
that  it  should  be  an  Important  part  of  civic  education  to  cultivate  an  abiding 
civic  interest  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  devMiii*%Tate  that  these  rela- 
tions ore  of  vital  moment  to  the  individual.  The  present  interest  of  the  child 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  not  his  probable  or  possible  interest  of  10  years  . 
hence.  .  .  . 


^  Extract  from  an  addreaa  by  Arthur  William  Dunn  on  "  Standards  by  which  to  Test  the 
Value  of  Civics  Instructloii.'* 
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1.  Civici  teaching  it  good  in  proportion  a$  it  maket  Um  appeal  de/hUtety  and 
constantly  to  the  pupiVs  own  present  interest  at  a  dtieen. 

Interest  is  closely  allied  to  motive.  But  real  or  apparent  Interest  may  lead 
to  the  setting  up  of  wrong  motives.  .  .  .  Ckxxl  citizenship  can  only  grow  out  of 
right  motives.  It  follows  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  civic  education  to  culti- 
vate right  motives.  Pupils  should  be  led  both  to  vyant  to  know  about  their 
civic  relations  and  to  icant  to  do  something  as  good  citizens. 

2.  Civics  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  provides  the  pupil  with  adequate 
motives  for  studying  civics  and  for  seeking  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Community  of  interests  implies  community  of  effort  .  .  .  The  proper  con- 
ception of  government  is  that  of  a  means  of  cooperation  for  the  common  well- 
being.  No  man  can  ...  be  effective  in  civic  life  unless  his  "teamwork"  Is 
good.  The  possession  of  a  spirit  and  habit  of  cooperation  is  an  essential  quali- 
fication for  good  citizenship.  .  .  . 

8.  Civics  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  m  it  stimulates  cooperation  among 
the  pupils,  and  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  with  others,  for  the  common  interest 
of  tJ^e  community  (school,  home,  neighlMrhoodf  oity.  State,  or  Nation), 

Given  an  interest  in  civic  affairs,  a  right  motive,  and  a  willingness  to  work 
with  others,  a  man's  citizenship  will  not  count  for  a  great  deal  unless  he  is 
able  to  sift  out  the  essentials  from  the  nonessentials  of  a  situation  and  to 
decide  wisely  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  it;  and  unless  he  has 
power  to  initiate  action.  .  .  .  Civic  education  ought  to  include  the  cultivation 
of  civic  Judgment  and  civic  initiative.  •  .  . 

4.  Civics  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  cultivates  the  judgmsnt  with 
reference  to  a  civic  situation  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  it;  and  in  pro- 
portion €LS  it  cultivates  initiative  in  the  face  of  such  situation. 

The  only  test  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  our  civics  teach- 
ing is  the  informational  test  We  have  contented  ourselves  with  asking,  How 
much  do  the  children  know?  A  certain  fund  of  information  la  essential  to 
good  citizenship.  But  mere  knowledge  .  .  .  will  not  make  a  good  citizen. 
Ignorance  of  government  is  more  often  a  result  than  a  cause  of  civic  ineffi- 
ciency. .  .  .  The  problem  which  confronts  the  teacher  and  the  maker  of  the 
course  of  study  is,  How  much  and  what  kind  of  information  should  be  acquired 
by  the  pupil?  This  question  can  not  be  answered  by  an  enumeration  of  topics 
of  universal  application.    But,  in  general, 

5.  Civics  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  its  subject  matter  is  selected  and 
organized  on  the  basis  of  the  pupil*s  past  experience,  imm^iate  interests,  and 
the  needs  of  his  present  growth. 

It  la  not  pretended  that  the  standards  here  suggested  are  the  only  ones  .  .  . 
to  be  adopted;  it  is  hoped  that  better  ones  may  be  evolved.  ...  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  every  half-hour  class  exercise  will  measure  up  to  all  of 
them.  .  .  .  What  is  suggested  is  that  these  or  other  standards  be  kept  in  view 
by  every  teacher  as  guides  that  will  determine,  with  something  like  precision, 
the  direction  that  he  shall  take. 

II.  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  vitalization  of  the  social 
studies  is  the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers.  It  is  in 
part  a  lack  of  training  in  the  facts  and  laws  of  social  life  as  formu- 
lated in  history  and  other  social  sciences.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  rural  schools.     But  there  is  an 
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equally  serious  deficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching  these  facts  and  laws, 
and  this  is  as  prevalent  in  large  high  schools  and  in  colleges  as  in 
elementary  schools,  if  not  more  so. 

1.  In  the  high  schools. — One  of  the  necessary  steps  for  the  ade- 
quate preparation  of  teachers  of  the  social  studies  is  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  high-school  courses  of  social  study,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  report  to  stimulate.  Even  for  those  teachers  who 
have  had  higher  education,  the  foundation  should  have  been  laid  in 
the  high  school. 

2.  In  teacheT'trainmg  schools. — ^In  the  second  place,  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  in  teacher-training  schools  of  all  kinds  to  the 
social  studies  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  Whatever  is  done 
in  these  schools  in  the  fields  of  the  social  sciences  as  such,  it  is 
recommended  that  courses  be  given  on  the  general  lines  recommended 
in  this  report  for  high  schools,  at  least  until  the  high  schools  shall 
have  made  adequate  provision  for  them.  In  teacher-training 
schools,  however,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  methods  by 
which  instruction  in  the  social  studies  may  be  made  to  meet  the 
^ needs  of  present  growth"  in  pupils  of  elementary  and  high 
school  age. 

8.  In  colleges  and  universities, — ^Many  high-school  teachers  come 
directly  from  the  college  or  university  with  excellent  equipment,  so 
far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned,  but  with  no  training  whatever  in 
methods  of  teaching.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  colleges  and 
imiversities  that  supply  high  schools  with  teachers  provide  courses 
in  methods  of  teaching,  in  the  sense  indicated  above  in  connection 
with  teacher-training  schools. 

4.  In  service. — ^It  will  not  do,  however,  to  wait  until  teachers  are 
trained  especially  for  this  work  before  making  a  beginning  in  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  instruction  in  the  social  studies.  The 
training  schools  for  teachers  are  inclined  not  to  introduce  new 
courses  until  there  is  an  evident  demand  for  them.  This  is  hardly  as 
it  should  be,  for  these  professional  schools  should  be  the  leaders  in 
experiment  and  in  the  discovery  of  more  effective  methods.  A  few  ^ 
such  schools  have  recently  introduced  courses  in  method  of  teaching 
history,  civics,  and  other  social  studies,  in  which  such  principles  as 
those  suggested  in  this  report  are  being  discussed  and  tested.  But  ^ 
not  much  can  be  expected  in  this  direction  until  the  demand  has  been 
created  by  the  public  schools  themselves. 

Moreover,  it  is  wholly  practicable  to  train  teachers  for  this  work 
while  they  are  in  service.  This  has  been  demonstrated  at  least  in 
the  field  of  community  civics.  Teachers  who  have  had  no  previous 
training  for  teaching  that  subject  and  to  whom  its  spirit  and  methods 
were  wholly  new,  have  within  a  year  of  actual  work  become  both 
skillful  and  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 
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The  committee  urges  that  more  atteDticm  be  given  to  instraction 
in  the  social  studies,  from  the  point  of  view  suggested  in  this  report, 
in  teachers'  institutes  and  summer  schools. 

Finally,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  most  effective  teaching 
of  the  social  studies  can  be  secured  where  there  is  a  supervisor  or 
director  trained  in  this  particular  field.  It  chould  be  the  duty  of 
such  director,  in  the  first  place,  to  study  the  particular  problems  that 
the  several  teachers  in  his  charge  have  to  encounter ;  to  give  personal 
assistance  to  them  individually  and  to  hold  frequent  conferences 
with  them  for  the  discussion  of  general  and  special  features  of  their 
work.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  most  important  services  to  be 
performed  by  such  director  is  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the 
teachers  and  the  realities  of  the  community  life  about  which  they 
are  instructing  the  children.  He  may  establish  through  a  single 
channel  relations  with  public  and  private  agencies  and  gather  much 
material  for  the  general  use  of  all  teachers,  instead  of  leaving  it  for 
them  severally  to  establish  their  own  relations  and  to  gather  their 
own  material.  Of  course,  each  teacher  will  necessarily  and  advan- 
tageously do  much  of  this  work  for  herself,  but  where  it  is  a  question 
of  establishing  working  relations  with  a  public  official  or  the  busy 
office  of  a  corporation  the  element  of  economy  of  time  for  the  latter 
as  well  as  for  the  teacher  must  be  considered.  In  the  few  cases 
where  such  directors  have  been  provided  the  development  of  com- 
munity civics  has  progressed  much  more  rapidly  and  effectively 
than  could  be  expected  otherwise. 

III.  AVAILABILITY  OF  TEXT  MATERIALS. 

The  question  will  inevitably  be  raised.  Where  are  the  textbooks  or- 
ganized according  to  the  principles  and  with  the  content  proposed 
in  this  report?  And  unless  such  textbooks  are  forthcoming,  how 
can  inexperienced  teachers,  or  teachers  trained  according  to  tradi- 
tional methods,  be  expected  to  adopt  the  new  methods  with  any 
chance  of  success? 

Unquestionably  there  are  very  few  textbooks  prepared  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  this  report  or  that  will  be  of  any  very  direct  help  to  the 
teacher  in  working  out  a  course  on  these  lines.  Unquestionably,  also, 
the  lack  of  suitable  texts  is  second  only  to  the  lack  of  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  an  obstacle  to  the  rapid  reorganization 
of  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  in  history  and  the 
social  sciences.  The  lack  of  teachers  trained  in  the  new  methods  and 
from  the  new  viewpoint  is  more  serious  than  the  lack  of  suitable 
texts,  because  a  skillful  teacher  can  do  much  to  vitalize  instruction 
in  spite  of  a  poor  text,  while  an  unskillful  teacher,  even  with  an 
ideal  text,  may  fail  utterly  to  catch  the  spirit  and  the  viewpoint, 
without  which  no  teaching  can  be  really  successful. 
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The  committee  is  making  its  report  under  no  delusicoL  that  its 
recommendations  in  their  entirety  can  be  promptly  adopted  in  all 
schools  with  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year.  It  is  fully  con- 
scious of  the  difficulties  presented  by  tradition,  in  the  viewpoint  and 
training  of  teachers  and  administrators  and  in  the  organization  of 
textbooks  and  other  aids.  But  neither  the  lack  of  trained  teachers 
nor  the  paucity  of  suitable  texts  should  deter  from  setting  ^'  to  work 
boldly  and  without  any  timid  reservations  to  bring  our  education  into 
the  closest  possible  relation  with  the  actual  life  and  future  duties  of 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  £01  our  public  schools.'' 

The  teaching  of  community  civics  has  progressed  far  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  A  few  textbooks  are  in  the  field  that  more  or 
less  closely  represent  the  spirit,  the  viewpoint,  and  the  method  of 
social  study  as  conceived  by  the  committee  and  that  are  in  suc- 
cessful use  in  many  places.  Other  literature  is  also  rapidly  appear- 
ing that  will  do  much  to  familiarize  teachers  with  the  methods  of 
the  subject,  and  that  should  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  introduce 
this  subject,  at  least,  very  generally. 

The  committee  suggests,  therefore,  that  a  beginning  be  made  to- 
ward reorganizing  the  social  studies  by  introducing  and  developing 
community  civics,  to  which  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles.  Not 
only  will  this  give  to  the  pupil  a  point  of  view  that  will  in  itself 
tend  to  vitalize  later  social  studies,  but  it  will  go  far  toward  suggest- 
ing to  teachers  also  a  viewpoint  and  methods  that  may  gradually 
influence  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 

As  for  history  and  the  other  social  studies,  there  will  probably 
be  no  lack  of  textbooks  when  once  our  ideas  are  clarified  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  want  to  go.  Publishers  are  very  much  alive 
to  the  situation  and  eager  to  supply  books  to  meet  a  real  demand. 
Teachers  and  authors  are  experimenting,  and  here  and  there  methods 
are  being  developed  that  give  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 
Already  some  texts  in  history  and  economics  have  appeared  that 
show  the  influence  of  the  new  point  of  view  and  that  have  in  a  meas- 
ure broken  with  traditicoL.  Such  bo<^  will  multiply  and  improve 
as  time  goes  on.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  hasten  the  production  of 
books  to  meet  the  new  needs  than  a  prompt  and  accurate  reporting 
by  teachers  and  supervisors  of  new  methods  tried,  and  especially 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  such  methods.  One  chajonel  throu^ 
which  to  report  such  matters  is  to  be  found  in  the  educational  jour- 
nals. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  will  also  gladly 
receive  and  disseminate  information  relating  to  the  subject. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee,  based  on  the  present  trend  of 
development  as  the  committee  sees  it,  that  in  the  fields  of  history 
and  other  social  sciences  instruction  in  botib  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  is  going  to  be  organized  more  and  more  definitely 
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around  the  immediate  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  It  must 
therefore  vary,  within  limits,  from  term  to  term,  from  class  to 
class,  and  even  from  pupil  to  pupil.  The  future  textbook  will 
accordingly  be  less  and  less  a  compendium  of  information  and 
more  and  more  a  manual  of  method  and  illustrative  material  for 
the  teacher  and  a  guide  to  observation  and  study  for  the  pupil. 
The  particular  information  that  a  pupil  or  teacher  needs  at  a  given 
time  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  particular  interest  or  fpr  the  illumina- 
tion of  a  particular  problem  must  be  sought  in  many  books  or  in 
books  of  encyclopedic  scope. 

There  are  two  tendencies  in  connection  with  the  use  of  textbooks, 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  community  civics,  in  regard  to  whidi  the 
committee  feels  the  need  of  a  word  of  caution.  The  first  is  a  tend- 
ency to  dispense  with  a  textbook  altogether.  This  is  doubtless  due 
in  part  to  dissatisfaction  with  available  books.  It  is  due  also,  how- 
ever, to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  community  civics, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  a  study  of  real  community  life  and  not  merely 
of  the  pages  of  a  text.  In  so  far  as  the  abandonment  of  textbooks 
is  due  to  the  latter  influence,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  wholesome  develop- 
ment. But  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  direction.  Not 
only  theoretical  psychology,  but  also  actual  experiment  seems  to 
prove  that  a  textbook  is  a  positive  aid  to  study  and  to  teaching, 
provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  of  the  right  kind  and  is  rightly  used. 
There  may  be  exceptionally  equipped  and  talented  teachers  who  can 
do  better  without  a  textbook  than  they  would  do  if  they  followed  ex- 
plicitly any  existing  text.  Even  such  teachers  will  be  more  success- 
ful if  their  pupils  have  in  their  hands  a  well-planned  text;  and 
the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  organize  courses 
of  their  own.  The  teacher  who  is  not  able  to  use  a  fairly  good  text 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  his  pupils  to  their  great  advantage 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  devising  a  course  inde- 
pendently of  a  text  that  would  in  any  sense  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  recognized  value  of  the  best  texts  available. 

The  second  tendency  referred  to  is  that  toward  dependence  upon 
texts  descriptive  of  the  local  communities  in  which  they  are  used 
and  prepared  locally.  This  also  has  its  favorable  aspect.  It  indi- 
cates a  recognition  of  the  value  of  local  life  and  conditions  in  the 
pupil's  education.  But  it  has  its  serious  dangers.  In  the  first  place, 
it  sometimes  indicates  a  oonfusion  between  ^^ community  civics"  as 
described  in  this  report  and  purely  local  civics.  As  already  pointed 
out  in  this  report  (p.  25),  it  will  be  a  misfortune  if  the  dvic 
study  of  the  pupil  does  not  comprehend  the  larger  life  of  the  Nation 
along  with  that  of  the  local  communities  which  compose  the  Nati<m. 
But  more  serious  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
such  local  "texts"  are  as  devoid  of  the  real  spirit  of  community 
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civics  as  the  old-time  ^^ manuals"  on  the  Constitution.  Some  of 
them  merely  substitute  a  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  local 
government  for  the  discarded  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
National  Government.  Others  add  to  this  description  of  govern-, 
mental  machinery  a  catalogue  of  industries  and  public  institutions, 
with  more  or  less  valuable  statistical  information.  Still  others  are 
little  more  than  a  glorification  of  ^^  our  town "  based  too  often  on 
a  false  conception  of  ^^  local  patriotism."  The  fact  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  comparatively  few  persons  are  competent  to  prepare  a 
really  good  textbook  even  though  it  deal  with  purely  local  matters. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken,  however,  as  a  denial  of  the  value  of  local 
materials  compiled  in  available  form.  There  is  the  utmost  need 
for  such  materials,  and  in  many  places  they  are  being  collected  and 
published  to  the  great  benefit  of  pupils  and  of  the  community  at 
large.  They  constitute  invaluable  sources  of  information  and  are 
useful  supplements  to  a  good  text  No  better  service  can  be  per- 
formed for  the  schools  by  public  libraries,  chambers  of  commerce, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  civic  agencies  than  to  compile  and  publish  in 
really  available  form  local  information  of  this  kind.  But  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  such  publications  constitute  suitable  textbooks,  or  ade- 
quate substitutes  for  them. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngtony  August  28,  1916. 
Sm:  At  the  request  of  the  code  committee  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  comphance  with  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  that  State  creating  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  school  system  of  the  State  and  recommending  new  leg- 
islation, I  detailed  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  rural  school  administration,  and  Katherine  M.  Cook,  assist- 
ant in  rural  education  in  this  bureau,  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  pertaining  to  education,  the  administration  of 
the  State  school  system  and  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  the  schools, 
and  to  make  such  Recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  through  legislation  and  otherwise  as  the  facts  revealed  by 
this  study  might  seem  to  justify.  This  they  have  done,  and  the  report 
submitted  to  the  code  committee  has  been  approved  by  me.  For 
the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  for  the  use  of 
students  of  education  throughout  the  country  I  reco&mend  that 
this  report,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  transmitting  herewith,  be  pub- 
lished as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER. 


Department  op  the  Intbriob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WashiJigUmy  May  26, 1916. 

Sm:  There  are  submitted  herewith  the  results  of  a  survey  and 
study  of  the  public-school  system  of  Wyoming,  with  recommenda^ 
tions  concerning  the  legislation  needed  for  its  improvement.  This 
work  was  imdertaken  at  your  orders  as  a  result  of  a  request  for 
assistance  from  the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  thirteenth  general 
assembly  of  the  State,  meeting  in  1915,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
prominent  educators  of  the  State  under  the  leadership  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  enacted  a  law  which  provided 
for  the  formation  of  a  school  code  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  needs  of  the  public  schools  of  Wyoming  and 
the  laws  under  which  they  are  oi^anized  and  operated;  to  make  a 
comparative  study  of  such  other  public  schools  as  may  be  advisable; 
and  to  report  to  the  fourteenth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
recommending  a  revised  code  of  school  laws. 

In  compliance  with  this  act,  the  governor  of  the  State  appointed 
the  following  men  and  women  to  constitute  the  Wyoming  school 
code  committee:  Miss  Edith  K.  O.  Clark,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Cheyenne,  chairman;  Miss  Jennie  McGuflfey, 
coimty  superintendent  of  schools,  Park  County,  Cody;  Mr.  John  T. 
Hawkes,  principal  of  the  Sheridan  High  School,  Sheridan;  Dean  J. 
O.  Creager,  of  the  College  of  Education,  State  University,  Laramie; 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Underwood,  ranchman,  Underwood.  The  undersigned 
were  designated  as  representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
assist  in  an  investigation  and  to  make  a  report  with  reconmienda^ 
tions  for  transmittal  to  the  committee.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
school  code  committee  was  called  at  Laramie  in  July  of  1915;  all 
members  but  one  were  present.  A  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  attended  this  meeting.  After  careful  discussion  of  vari- 
ous plans  and  procedure,  a  general  survey  of  educational  conditions 
in  the  State  was  decided  upon  and  tentative  plans  were  laid  for  col- 
lecting material  for  such  a  survey. 

Method  mid  scope  of  the  survey, — The  school  code  committee  held  a 
second  conference  in  Cheyenne  early  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
All  members  and  both  representatives  of  the  bureau  were  present. 
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Plans  for  the  conduct  of  a  careful  survey  of  education  in  the  State 
were  presented  and  approved,  as  follows: 

(a)  A  thorough  investigation  of  grounds,  buildings,  water  supply, 
etc.,  conducted  through  personal  investigation  and  collection  of  in- 
formation through  questionnaires; 

(ft)  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  education  and  professional  quali- 
fications, living  conditions,  and  salaries  of  teachers,  conducted  in  the 
same  manner; 

(c)  An  intensive  study  of  instruction  offered  in  three  counties 
selected  as  typical  of  gieneral  conditions  made  by  personal  investiga- 
tion by  members  of  the  conmiittee  and  representatives  of  the  bureau; 

{d)  An  investigation  into  qualifications  and  work  of  the  county 
superintendents; 

(e)  A  study  of  financial  support.  State,  county,  and  local; 

(f)  General  information  concerning  high-«chool  and  city-«chool 
systems. 

The  point  of  view  which  the  investigators  kept  constantly  in  mind 
in  these  inquiries  was  that  of  general  measurement  of  the  system  as  a 
State  system  in  terms  of  service  to  the  State.  In  addition  to  the 
questionnaires,  letters  were  sent  through  the  county  superintendents 
to  several  hundred  prominent  people  in  the  State,  setting  forth  the 
general  purpose  of  the  survey  and  asking  for  cooperation  and  sug- 
gestions. 

In  April,  1916,  another  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  in 
Cheyenne.  Reports  showed  that  the  plans  formulated  at  preceding 
meetings  were  being  successfully  carried  out.  The  general  plans 
pursued  had  been  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Thermopolis  and  progress  was  being  made  along  all 
lines  previously  agreed  upon.  It  was  decided  to  ask  that  the  gov- 
ernor appoint  an  auxiliary  committee  of  15  prominent  citizens  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  school  code  committee;  and  that  a  general 
education  conference  be  held  in  July  at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
to  be  called  and  presided  over  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shoidd  be  to  discuss  the  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  committee,  to  disseminate  information  concerning  them,  and 
to  arouse  public  interest  in  better  school  conditions  for  Wyoming. 

The  survey  from  the  beginning  has  had  in  view  the  single  piupoae 
of  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  State.  There  has 
been  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  disinterested  labor,  and  personal  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  members  of  the  committee  and  others  who  have 
given  of  their  time  and  service.  Assisting  in  the  survey,  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  were  Miss  Henrietta  Kolshom, 
Laramie;  Supt.  Ira  Fee,  of  Cheyenne;  Dr.  J.  E.  Butterworth,  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming;  and  Supt.  Joseph  Burch,  of  Kemmerer.  In 
addition,  many  county  and  city  superintendents,  teachers,  and  school 
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officers  responded  to  requests  for  information,  and  assisted  in  other 
ways;  Dr.  Harrison  C.  Dale,  of  the  university,  wrote  the  historical 
statement  utilized  in  this  report. 

The  material  collected  by  the  committee  and  other  workers  was 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  accompanying  report 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  these,  of  supplementary  studies  on  Wyoming 
and  education  in  Wyoming  from  all  available  sources,  and  on  per- 
sonal observations  of  instruction,  supervision,  and  general  educational 
conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ejltherine  M.  Cook, 

Assistant  in  Rural  Education. 

A.   C.   MONAHAN, 

Specialist  in  Rural  School  Administration, 

The  CoBiMissioNEB  OF  Education. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  WYOMING. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTOEY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 

WYOMING. 


EABLY  HISTORY.* 

The  educational  history  of  Wyoming  dates  from  the  creation  of  the 
Territory,  July  25,  1868.  When  the  first  census  was  taken,  in  1860, 
there  were  three  groups  of  permanent  settlements,  two  of  some  100 
or  150  each  near  Fort  Bridger  and  Fort  Laramie,  and  a  few  isolated 
ranches  along  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte  in  what  are  now  Platte 
and  Goshen  Counties.  The  total  population  of  the  Territory  in 
1860,  including  the  wandering  prospectors  and  trappers  who  occa- 
sionally pushed  into  the  northern  and  western  portions,  nim[ibered 
probably  not  more  than  400.  Within  the  next  decade,  however, 
because  of  the  penetration  of  this  region  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, the  population  mcreased  rapidly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Wyoming  at  various 
dates: 

1860 »400 

1870 9,118 

1875 2X4,951 

1880 20, 789 

1886 231  391 

1890 60, 705 

1900 92,531 

1905 101,816 

1910 M45,965 

1915 M41,705 

Provision  for  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of  education  was  made 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  assembly  and  approved  Decem- 
ber 10,  1869.  According  to  provisions  of  the  act  the  Territorial 
auditor  was  ex  officio  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction,  and  his 
stipend  for  this  service  was  $500.  His  duties  as  defined  by  the 
statutes  were  almost  identically  those  of  the  present  superintendent 
as  outhned  in  the  statutes  now  in  force  except  that  the  apportion- 
ment was  made  on  aggregate  attendance  instead  of  on  the  census 
basis. 

1  Digest  from  an  article  written  by  Harrison  C.  Dale,  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University. 

>  Estimated. 

>  The  1910  figures  are  from  the  Federal  census,  while  the  1915  figures  are  from  the  State  census,  which 
was  taken  by  the  county  assessors.    It  is  estimated  that  the  1915  figures  are  incomplete  by  about  9,000. 
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A  further  act  of  the  assembly  created  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  though  no  direct  provision  was  made  for  the  man- 
ner of  election.  The  county  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  was 
fixed  at  not  more  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  the  county  superin- 
tendents were  required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  superintendent. 
Should  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  were  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  $100.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  provision  was  ever  enforced  or  even  noticed, 
for  year  after  year  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
his  annual  report  bemoaned  the  laxity  of  the  county  superintendents. 
The  blame,  no  doubt,  rested  quite  as  much  on  the  district  clerks  as 
upon  the  Qounty  superintendents,  for  the  former  were  by  law  required 
to  furnish  annually  a  report  of  the  affairs  in  their  respective  districts 
containing  practically  the  same  information  which  district  clerks 
are  now  required  to  include  in  their  reports  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Failure  to  make  this  report  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$25.  There  is  no  record,  however,  that  such  a  penalty  was  ever 
imposed. 

A  result  of  this  carelessness  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  ade- 
quate school  statistics  for  many  sections  of  the  State.  This  accounts 
for  many  of  the  omissions  and  inadequacies  of  this  history. 

The  board  of  district  directors  was  empowered  to  determine  the 
site  of  schoolhouses,  the  expenditures  for  the  erection  or  rent  of  the 
same,  and  the  curriculum  to  be  followed  in  the  lower  schools.  In 
the  matter  of  secondary  and  high  school  education  the  determiaation 
of  the  last-mentioned  feature  was  left  to  the  county  superintendent, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  district  board. 

Provision  was  also  made  that,  when  there  were  15  or  more  colored 
children  within  a  specified  district,  the  board  might,  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  superintendent,  provide  a  separate  school.  Appar- 
ently, however,  no  such  segregated  schools  have  ever  been  estab- 
lished, Negroes  being  admitted  to  the  schools  with  whites. 

The  district  treasurer  was  to  keep  two  distinct  funds,  one  called 
the  '^teachers'  fund,"  comprising  all  moneys  for  school  purposes, 
save  only  local  taxes  collected  in  the  district,  which  comprised  the 
'^schoolhouse''  fund. 

The  education  act  of  1869  remained  in  force  two  years,  when  a 
few  minor  changes  were  made.  The  State  auditor  was  relieved  of 
his  ex  officio  duties  as  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  the 
office  was  abolished  for  the  time,  the  county  superintendents  reporting 
annually  to  the  governor. 

In  the  legislative  session  of  1873  the  whole  matter  of  education 
was  reviewed  and  altered.  The  acts  are  of  singular  importance, 
being  the  true  foundation  of  subsequent  legislation  and  of  the  system 
now  in  force.  The  act  of  1869  was  in  most  respects  repealed  and 
provisions  relative  to  the  duties  of  the  various  school  officers  replaced 
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by  more  explicit  regulations.  The  State  librarian  (an  oflGice  created 
two  years  previously)  was  made  ex  officio  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

The  first  report  on  public  instruction  was  made  in  1871  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hayford,  of  Laramie,  the  Territorial  auditor  for  the  preceding  bien- 
nium.  Dr.  Hayford  reported  good  schools  in  Albany  and  Laramie 
Counties,  fair  schools  in  Uinta  and  Carbon  Counties,  but  in  Sweet- 
water Coimty  neither  superintendent  nor  schools.  The  report  em- 
bodied two  summaries  for  Carbon  and  Uinta  Coimties,  prepared  by 
the  respective  county  superintendents,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Baxter  and 
R.  H.  Carter.     There  were  only  five  counties  at  that  time. 


Statiaties  ofsehooU  in  Carbon  and  Uinta  Counties  in  1870, 

Counties. 

School- 
houses. 

Teachers. 

PupUs. 

Male. 

Female. 

Carbon 

■ 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

74 

Uinta 

115 

At  this  date  (1870)  Wyommg  had  only  9,118  inhabitants— 8,726 
whites,  183  colored,  66  Indians  (outside  the  reservations),  and  143 
Chinese.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1873,  the  population  was  scattered  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  for  over  500  miles,  with  a  school  wherever  enough 
children  were  congregated.  The  provision  for  support  was  liberal;  it 
came  entirely  from  taxation,  the  school  lands  not  yet  having  come 
into  market.  The  five  counties  had  county  superintendents.  Lar- 
amie city  and  Cheyenne  had  graded  schools  of  three  departments 
each^  to  which  high  schools  were  later  to  be  added.  Schools  in  other 
districts,  though  small,  were  efficiently  managed. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1883,  statistical  information  becomes 
available.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  manuscript 
reports  of  the  superintendents  of  pubUc  instruction  preserved  in  the 
State  archives  at  Cheyenne: 

Table  1. — Data  on  Wyoming  schools. 


Number  of  scfaoolhouses . . 
Number  of  schools  taught. 
Number  of  pupils: 

Total 

scale. 

Female 

Number  of  teachers: 

Total 

ICale. 

Female 

Cost  per  pupil  per  month. 


1883 


39 
83 

3,352 
1,675 
1,677 

89 

19 

70 

S2.87 


1885 


77 
132 

4,406 
2,252 
2,153 

148 

32 

116 

^S4.14 


1889 


138 
230 

7,062 
3,492 
3,560 

250 

58 
201 

12.78 


1  For  explanation  of  these  cost  figures  see  History  of  Education  in  Wyoming,  by  Dale,  published  by 
State  depojtment  of  education. 
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The  character  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  period  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  list,  incomplete  and  compiled  from  a  variety  of 
sources:  Log  building  with  a  dirt  room;  upper  room  of  a  railroad 
section  house;  rented  building;  spare  room  of  a  ranch;  vacant  office 
of  a  mining  company;  blacksmith's  shop;  basement  of  the  town 
hall;  sheep  wagon. 

On  July  10,  1890,  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  con- 
stitution and  the  first  session  of  the  State  legislature  virtually  accepted 
the  system  of  education  in  vogue  during  Territorial  days.  From  this 
point  the  modem  history  of  education  in  Wyoming  maybe  said  to  date. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  schoolhouse  construction, 
number  of  teachers,  and  number  of  pupils  since  1875,  by  five-year 
periods: 

Table  2. — Schoolhotises  and  teacherg  in  Wyoming, 


Year. 


1875. 
1880. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 
1900. 
1906. 
1910. 
1915. 


77 
196 
305 
872 
503 
640 
962 


Number  of  tuochers. 


7 

31 

40 

58 

112 

89 

107 

141 

223 


Female. 

Total. 

1 

16 

23 

39 

70 

150 

190 

201 

259 

362 

474 

481 

570 

690 

797 

968 

1,109 

1,411 

1,634 

Pnpila. 


li  mm^ 

2,0B7 
4.968 
7,875 
11,253 
14,512 
18,823 
24,477 
30,816 


Although  the  legislature  in  1873  and  in  1888  made  efforts  to  estab- 
lish uniform  textbook  adoptions,  such  regulations  were  not  successfully 
carried  out.  The  provision  for  free  textbooks  was  adopted  in  1 90 1 ,  and 
physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics,  were  made  compulsory  subjects  in  1885.  In  1910  the 
study  of  humane  treatment  of  animals  was  added  and  boards  were 
required  to  purchase  Coutant's  History  of  Wyoming  and  Carroll's 
The  Sabbath  as  an  American  War  Day. 

Certification, — ^In  the  education  act  of  1873  the  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  was  authorized — 

to  examine  persons,  and  if  in  his  opinion  such  persons  were  qualified  to  teach  in 
public  schools,  to  give  a  certificate,  authorizing  him  or  her  to  teach  a  public  school  in 
his  county  for  one  year.  Whenever  practicable,  the  examination  of  teachers  shall  be 
competitive,  and  the  certificate  shall  be  graded  according  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant. 

A  law  of  1876  empowered  the  Territorial  superintendent  of  public, 
instruction  to  grant  honorary  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers 
of  proper  learning  and  ability  and  to  regulate  the  grade  of  coimty 
certificates.     These  ** honorary  certificates''  were  granted  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  continuous  years  of  service.     Forty  were  given  between 
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1883  and  1887.  At  the  same  time  the  county  superintendents  were 
empowered  to  grant  certificates  for  two-year  periods.  During  the 
next  10  years  Uttle  change  was  made  in  the  matter  of  certification. 
In  1897-98  the  State  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  recom- 
mended that  graduates  of  the  university,  especially  those  having 
taken  normal  training,  receive  certificates  without  further  examina- 
tion.    This  change  was  made  soon  after. 

State  hoard  of  examiners. — ^In  1899  the  State  board  of  examiiiers 
was  created.  Their  duty  was  to  prepare  uniform  examination  ques- 
tions and  to  serve  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
county  superintendents.  During  the  first  year,  undet  the  presidency 
of  Prof.  C.  B.  Eidgaway,  of  the  university,  16  sets  of  questions  were 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  coimty  superintendents.  The  board  also 
examined  33  apphcants  for  certificates,  recoromended  16,  and  declined 
to  recommend  17.  Many  of  the  applicants  who  were  not  favorably 
recommended  were  unable  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  ability 
to  teach  all  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools  of  the  State. 
Under  this  system  many  third-grade  certificates  (vaUd  for  one  year), 
and  a  fair  number  of  second-grade  certificates  (valid  for  three  years), 
were  issued.     Practically  no  first-grade  certificates  were  issued. 

In  1899  provision  was  made  for  issuing  three  grades  of  certificates 
and  a  professional  or  State  certificate,  the  latter  to  be  granted  by 
the  board  of  examiners.  Examinations  for  the  other  three  grades 
of  certificates  were  still  conducted  by  the  county  superintendents  in 
subjects  prescribed  by  law. 

In  1907  the  board  was  empowered  to  examine  all  candidates  for 
certificates  in  the  State.  Examinations  were  conducted  at  stated 
intervals  and  the  recipients  of  certificates  were  allowed  to  teach  in 
any  county  of  the  State.  In  1909  the  subjects  for  examination  in 
the  three  classes  were  more  specifically  fiixed  by  law. 

Teachers'  institvies. — ^The  education  act  of  1873  required  the  Terri- 
torial superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  conduct  annually  a 
teachers'  institute  lasting  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  days. 
Its  chief  function  was  the  selection  of  textbooks.  In  1883  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500  was  made  to  pay  the  travehng  expenses  of 
teachers  attending  institutes.  Four  years  later  the  attendance  of 
teachers  was  required  by  law;  they  were,  however,  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  transportation.  Provision  was  further  made  for  the 
payment  by  the  counties  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  holding  of 
institutes,  including  the  compensation  of  lecturers.  The  legislature 
of  1913  authorized  the  holding  of  joint  institutes  by  two  or  more 
counties.  The  outcome  of  this  was  the  act  of  1915  providing  for 
State  institutes.  These  were  to  be  maintained  in  part  by  nominal 
fees  required  of  all  teachers  in  the  State.  The  State  superintendent's 
biennial  report  for  1907-8  noted  the  tendency  to  make  the  county 
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institutes  a  mere  series  .of  lectures.  This  has  since  been  generally 
overcome  by  close  attention  at  all  meetings  to  the  specific  needs  and 
problems  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 

High  schools. — Tlie  laws  of  the  Territorial  assembly  provided  for 
high  schools,  buildings,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  all  to  be  determined 
by  the  county  superintendent  and  board  of  directors.  An  enact- 
ment of  the  State  legislature  in  1905  provided  for  the  creation  of 
special  high-school  districts  and  the  location  of  union  district  high- 
schools  at  specified  places.  In  1915  the  people  were  empowered  to 
lay  a  tax  not  exceeding  2  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  and  contingent  expenses  in  such  high  schools  and 
a  total  tax  not  exceeding  10  mills  on  the  dollar  in  case  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  building,  provided  such  high  schools  maintained  a  four- 
year  course  qualifying  for  admission  to  the  university. 

The  first  high  school  estabUshed  was  at  Cheyenne  in  1875.  This 
was  followed  by  one  at  Buffalo,  1881;  Newcastle,  1889;  Rawlins, 
soon  after;  Lander,  1890;  and  Sheridan  in  1893. 

KindergarieTis, — Kindergarten  instruction  began  in  private  schools. 
In  1886  Mrs.  F.  D.  M.  Bratten  established  the  Magic  City  Elnder- 
garten  in  Cheyenne,  charging  a  tuition  fee  of  $4  a  month.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  she  had  10  pupils.  Subsequently  other  private 
kindergartens  were  opened  in  a  number  of  communities  in  the  State. 
In  1895,  however,  the  legislature  empowered  the  trustees  of  all 
school  districts  to  estabhsh  free  kindergartens  for  cliildren  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  6.  Such  schools  were  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
special  school  fund,  and  only  graduates  of  approved  kindergarten 
training  schools  were  to  be  employed  as  teachers.  In  1903  the  State 
department  reported  182  cliildren  attending  kindergartens. 

Private  education. — In  the  beginning  private  schools  exceeded  in 
importance  public  schools.  The  census  of  1870,  for  example, 
enumerated  4  pubhc  schools  with  4  teachers  (2  men  and  2  women), 
while  it  listed  5  day  and  boarding  schools  with  1 1  teachers  (5  men 
and  6  women).  The  pubhc  schools  were  attended  by  175  pupils; 
the  private  schools  by  130.  The  former  had  an  income  of  $2,876, 
derived  from  taxation  and  pubhc  funds,  while  the  latter  had  an 
income  of  $5,500,  derived  from  tuition  fees  and  other  sources.  The 
greater  amount  of  income  in  addition  to  the  relatively  large  number 
of  teachers  and  small  number  of  pupils  probably  indicates  a  higher 
quality  of  educational  service  on  the  part  of  the  private  schools. 

With  improvement  in  the  standard  of  pubhc  education,  the  pri- 
vate schools  became  for  a  period  less  significant.  One  of  the  few  to 
survive  for  a  time  was  the  Wyoming  Institute,  a  Baptist  school  at 
Laramie,  of  which  Rev.  D.  J.  Pierce,  A.  M.,  was  the  first  and  only 
principal.     It  closed  in  1873. 
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The  educational  traditions  of  Laramie,  however,  were  maintained 
by  St.  Mary's  School,  a  Boman  Catholic  institution,  organized  as  far 
back  as  1870,  but  not  apparently  making  much  headway  till  after  a 
decade.  By  the  year  1881  it  had  4  teachers  (women)  and  73  pupils. 
In  1885  it  was  moved  to  Cheyenne.  In  1890  there  were  8  teachers 
and  60  pupils;  in  1910,  13  teachers  and  170  pupils;  in  1915-16,  14 
teachers  and  210  pupils. 

Another  private  institution  was  the  Wyoming  Collegiate  Institute, 
at  Big  Horn,  a  Congregational  school  started  in  1894-95  with  2  men 
and  1  woman  teacher  and  an  enrolhnent  of  34  boys  and  22  girls. 
The  previous  year,  however,  1893,  Sheridan  Public  High  School  had 
been  started.  The  Wyoming  Collegiate  Institute  decUned  and  was 
soon  closed. 

In  1905  the  Cheyenne  Business  College  in  Cheyenne  was  opened 
and,  in  the  same  year.  Big  Horn  College,  in  Basin.  The  latter 
enterprise  was  financed  by  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of  Big 
Horn.     Its  scope  included  commerce,  music,  and  academic  subjects. 

In  1909  Jireh  College  was  founded  at  Jireh,  Niobrara  County, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  institution  offers 
courses  in  secondary  subjects  and  some  instruction  of  college  grade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  the  private  schools  of 
the  State  since  1903 : 

Year.  PapUs. 

1903 260 

1905 259 

1910 360 

1914 262 

The  university. — Since  1878  the  governor  and  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Territory  needed  a  university 
and  a  normal  school.  On  the  6th  of  September  of  1887  a  Territorial 
university  was  opened,  and  four  years  later  provision  was  made  for 
adequate  normal  instruction.  In  1892  the  university  undertook  to 
grant  the  degree  of  B.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Didactics)  on  completion  of  the 
normal  course  of  two  years  beyond  the  grannnar  grades  and  the 
degree  of  L.  I.  (Licentiate  of  Instruction)  on  the  completion  of  an 
additional  year  of  graduate  work.  Prof.  Henry  Merz  was  the  first 
principal  of  the  normal  school. 

The  university  proper  opened  with  a  faculty  of  seven,  including 
the  president,  ex-Gov.  Hoyt.  The  first  department  organized  was 
the  college  of  Uberal  arts,  the  acknowledged  nucleus  of  all  university 
departments.  A  preparatory  department  was  immediately  added 
and  preparations  were  made  for  all  the  schools  essential  to  a  State 
university.  The  two  departments  immediately  organized  thereafter 
were  a  school  of  mines  and  a  school  of  agriculture,  although  the 
57460*»— 17 2 
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catalogue  of  1890-91  announced  also  a  department  of  law  and  a 
school  of  commerce.  The  college  of  agriculture  was  reorganized  in 
1891  and  the  division  of  mining  the  next  year. 

When  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  the  Union  the  constitutional 
convention  made  provision  for  the  university.  The  first  State  legis- 
laturo;  which  convened  in  Cheyenne,  November  12,  1890,  also  passed 
an  act  to  establish  the  Wyoming  agricultural  college,  its  location  to 
be  fixed  by  vote  of  the  people,  and  created  and  named  a  board  of  five 
trustees  to  control  this  institution.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
legislature  authorized  the  University  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie  to 
accept  the  Federal  appropriations  for  the  support  of  agricultural 
colleges  until  such  time  as  the  agricultural  college  of  Wyoming  should 
be  located  and  established.  Thus  an  agricultural  college  was  created 
at  Laramie.  In  1892  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  agricultural 
college  of  Wyoming  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by  a  plurality 
vote  Lander  was  selected.  No  legislative  enactment  in  conformity 
with  this  vote  ensued,  however,  and  accordingly  the  agricultural  coUegjd 
remained  at  Laramie.  In  1905  the  legislature  definitely  fixed  it  at 
that  place,  repealing  the  act  of  1891  and  ignoring  the  popular  vote  of 
1892.  Thereupon  the  trustees  of  the  * 'Agricultural  CoDege  of 
Wyoming"  brought  suit  against  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  act.  The  case  was  ultimately 
appealed  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  which  decided.  May  13, 1907, 
that  the  popular  vote  of  1892  was  purely  advisory  and  that  the 
agricultural  college  should  remain  at  Laramie  in  conformity  with  the 
legislative  act  of  1905. 

In  1891  the  Wyoming  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was 
estabUshed  at  Laramie  and  substations  were  located  at  Lander, 
Saratoga,  Sheridan,  Sundance,  and  Wheatland.  The  substations 
were  aboUshed  in  1897,  in  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  catalogue  of  1891-92  announced  provision  for  university 
extension  whereby  the  whole  State  might  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
institution,  instead  of  those  only  who  were  so  fortimate  as  to  attend 
it  in  residence.  Steps  in  this  direction  had  already  been  taken  by 
President  Hoyt.  Local  extension  ^* centers''  were  organized  at 
Cheyenne  with  65  members  and  at  Laramie  with  45  members  and  the 
Wyoming  University  extension  association  was  formed.  The  follow- 
ing year  another  *' center"  was  added  at  Rock  Springs,  with  14 
members.  The  same  year,  also,  a  beginning  of  instruction  by 
correspondence  was  made. 

By  1893-94  the  matter  of  preparation  for  the  university  was  being 
more  adequately  handled  by  local  high  schools  and  a  list  of  such 
accredited  schools  was  compiled  whose  graduates  might  enter  the 
university  without  further  examination.     The  list,  at  this  date,  com- 
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prised  Cheyenne,  Evanston,  Lander,  Laramie,  Rawlins,  Rock  Springs, 
and  Sheridan. 

In  189^97  the  college  of  agriculture  was  reorganized  with  a  one- 
year  course,  a  two-year  course,  and  a  four-year  course.  The  last  led 
to  a  degree  and  was  supplemented  by  a  graduate  department  in 
agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  university  by  five-year  periods  from  1890  to  1916 : 

Year.  Enrollment. 

1890 82 

1895 110 

1900 187 

1905 221 

1910 315 

1916 »573 

Finarice. — ^The  act  of  March,  1886,  creating  the  imiversity  provided 
for  its  maintenance  by  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  mill  on  all  taxable 
property  in  the  Territory.  The  first  State  legislature  in  1891  under- 
took to  offset  the  support  granted  by  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
university  under  the  land  grant  act  of  1862,  the  Morrill  Act  and 
Hatch  Act — ^whose  terms  were  now  complied  with — ^by  reducing  the 
State  appropriations  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  a  mill.  This 
remained  the  source  of  State  support  until  1905,  when  the  rate  was 
raised  by  the  legislature  to  three-eighths  of  a  mill  and  by  the  legislature 
of  1909  to  one-half  of  a  mill  (but  limited  to  $33,000  annually).  In 
1911  the  amount  was  limited  to  $85,000.  The  legislature  of  1913 
fixed  the  tax  at  three-eighths  of  a  mill,  but  without  Umitation.  In 
1915  an  additional  permanent  building  tax  of  one-eighth  of  a  mill  was 
voted.  In  addition  to  the  income  from  Federal  acts  already  noted, 
the  agricultural  college  of  the  university  and  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  have  received  appropriations  from  the  Adams  Act  of 
1906,  the  Nelson  Act  of  1907,  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1915.  By 
an  act  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature  in  1915,  the  university  is  to 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  200,000  acres  of  Federal  land 
granted  to  the  State  for  *' charitable,  educational,  penal,  and  reforma- 
tory institutions." 

Buildings. — ^The  first  building  erected  was  the  liberal  arts  building, 
costing  over  $85,000,  for  which  site  and  campus  were  in  part  donated 
by  the  city  of  Laramie  and  in  part  purchased  from  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Since  then  the  mechanical  engineering  building,  Hall  of 
Science,  gymnasium  and  armory,  heating  plant.  Woman's  Hall, 
normal  school  building,  and  buildings  for  the  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station  have  been  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $222,000. 
The  grounds  have  been  added  to  also  by  purchase  and  donation  from 

1  Inolqdev  enxollment  In  all  departments,  including  the  summer  school.    See  p.  25. 
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the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  by  the  addition  of  the  old  peniten- 
tiary plant. 

Miscellaneous. — Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory  some 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  vocational  education  for  the  Indians. 
In  1870  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  maintained  among  the  Sho- 
shones  an  Indian  school  with  10  pupils.  A  few  years  later  the  school 
dwindled  to  6  and  in  the  year  1874  was  abandoned.    In  1878  a  day 
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Fio.  1.— Increase  in  average  daily  attendance,  Wyoming  schools,  1870-1914. 

school  was  established.  More  recently  the  task  of  educating  the 
Indians  has  been  undertaken  seriously  both  by  the  churches  and  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Territorial  assembly  in  1886  appropriated  $8,000  to  defray  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  for  two  years, 
not  to  be  opened  until  there  were  12  applicants  for  admission.  The 
commission  created  under  the  act  purchased  a  block  of  land  and 
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a  building  in  Cheyenne  for  this  purpose,  but  the  school  has  never 
been  opened. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  in  1907  created  the  Wyoming  Home  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  and  Epileptic,  subsequently  called  the  Wyoming 
School  for  Defectives,  at  Lander.  The  attendance  in  June,  1912, 
was  3,  but  by  the  end' of  the  year  it  had  increased  to  22.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916,  there  were  36  males  and  22  females  at  the  institution. 
The  Wyoming  Industrial  Institute  was  established  at  Worland  in  1913 
and  opened  in  1915. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Wyoming  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciation, established  1891,  was  the  organization  of  a  State  teachers' 
association.  A  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  publication 
for  a  time  of  the  Wyoming  School  Journal,  edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Merz, 
of  the  university.  Meetings  of  the  State  teachers'  association  were 
held  in  Laramie,  1891;  Cheyenne,  1892;  Kawlins,  1893;  Rock 
Springs,  1894;  Evanston,  1895;  and  Laramie,  1897.  The  associa- 
tion, however,  was  already  moribund  and  within  five  years  succumbed. 
The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  1902  reported 
Wyoming  as  the  only  State  without  a  teachers'  association.  Two 
years  later  (1904)  a  new  State  teachers'  association  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  of  State  educators  in  Casper.  The  association  was  formed 
in  September,  and  in  December  appeared  the  first  numbers  of  the  new 
Wyoming  School  Journal,  which  is  a  monthly  pubUcation.  The  State 
teachers'  association  has  met  annually  since  its  reorganization  in  1904. 


THE   PRESENT   SYSTEM. 

The  present  school  system  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  may  be  out- 
lined briefly  as  follows: 

There  is  a  State  department  of  education  composed  of  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  every  four  years  by 
popular  vote,  assisted  by  a  deputy  State  superintendent,  and  an 
office  force  of  three  clerks  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent. 
TheState  superintendent  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  university,  of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  reforms, 
and  of  the  State  land  board.  From  one-third  to  one-half  the  time 
of  the  State  superintendent,  deputy,  and  office  force  is  required  to 
perform  the  duties  of  these  boards.  There  is  no  State  board  of 
education. 

State  superintendent. — ^The  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  law 
upon  the  State  superintendent  are  as  follows:  He  shall  collect  and 
file  all  papers,  reports,  and  public  documents  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  school  officers  in  the  several  coimties  each  year,  and  keep  a  record 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  his  office.     Upon  these 
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matters  he  shall  report  biennially  to  the  governor.  He  shall  apportion 
State  school  funds  to  the  counties  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law, 
prepare  the  State  course  of  study,  appoint  the  State  board  of  exam- 
inersy  &nd  issue  certificates  on  their  reconmiendation,  file  and  publish 
price  lists  of  textbooks  of  publishers  complying  with  the  requiremaits 
of  the  law  which  make  them  eligible  to  do  bunness  in  the  State,  and 
make  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  law  into  effect  according  to  its  spirit  and  intent.  In  addition,  he 
shall  have  **  general  supervision  of  all  the  district  schools  of  the  State 
and  see  that  the  school  system  is  put  into  uniform  operation  as  early 
as  practicable."  No  means  of  putting  this  system  into  operation  is 
provided,  and  the  law  is  therefore  a  dead  letter.  No  State  superin- 
tendent has  ever  made  any  serious  attempt  to  assume  actual  super- 
vision of  the  school  system.  The  powers  and  duties  are  general  and 
indefinite  and  give  the  State  superintendent  little  authority  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  State.  The  present  superintendent 
has  been  very  active  during  her  term  of  office  in  getting  in  touch  with 
the  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  State  through  personal  visits  and  various 
forms  of  communication. 

County  superintendent. — Supervision  of  all  schools,  except  those  in 
cities  employing  special  superintendents,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
superintendents,  who  are  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  popidar  vote. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  for  election,  candidates  must  have  first-class 
teachers'  certificates.  These  are  issued  to  persons  who  pass  exam- 
inations in  elementary  school  subjects  and  the  following:  Elementary 
algebra,  English  and  American  Hterature,  elementary  psychology, 
physical  geography,  and  two  other  subjects  selected  from  a  list  of 
those  ordinarily  taught  in  high-school  courses.  One  year  of  teaching 
experience  is  required.  Salaries  of  superintendents  in  the  State  range 
from  $500  to  $900  per  year;  the  average  is  $710.  Of  the  21  superin- 
tendents, 18  are  women.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  coimty 
superintendents  as  conferred  upon  them  by  law  are  not  such  as  to 
make  them  important  factors  in  the  schools.  The  county  superin- 
tendent is  required  to  collect  school  statistics  and  report  to  the  State 
superintendent;  to  distribute  reports  and  circidars  from  the  State 
department;  to  apportion  the  coimty  fimds  to  the  various  school 
districts  as  prescribed  by  law;  to  serve  with  the  county  civil  com- 
missioners as  a  district  boimdary  board  to  fix  or  change  boundaries, 
consoUdate  or  divide  districts,  andform  new  districts;  to  hold  teachers' 
institutes  of  from  four  to  eight  days  in  length  each  year;  to  visit  each 
school  once  a  year;  and  to  have  general  supervision  over  the  schools 
of  the  county.  The  latter  provision  in  practice  means  very  little. 
In  addition,  the  superintendent  is  legally  empowered  to  recommend 
for  dismissal  all  teachers  who  are  incompetent.     Boards  are  not 
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required  to  comply  with  the  recommendation,  and  the  power  is 
rarely  used. 

Tli€  district. — ^The  State  is  divided  into  365  school  districts,  con- 
taining 1,150  schools,  taught  by  1,533  teachers.  Seven  of  these 
districts  are  city  districts  having  a  population  of  2,500  or  over,  em- 
ploying superintendents  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  supervision. 
Many  of  the  rural  districts  are  large  and  employ  a  number  of  teachers; 
one  district  in  Laramie  County,  for  example,  contains  27  schools,  all 
of  which  are  one-teacher  rural  schools.  Each  district  is  xmder  the 
administration  of  a  local  board  of  three  persons  elected  for  three  years, 
the  term  of  one  of  whom  expires  each  year.  In  districts  of  1,000 
population  or  over  the  board  may  be.increased  to  six.  The  directors 
have  practically  imlimited  power  to  maintain  the  kind  of  schools  they 
wish  in  their  district  with  but  Uttle  interference  from  higher  author- 
ity. They  are  legally  required  to  employ  teachers  certified  by  the 
State  superintendent,  to  follow  the  course  of  study,  and  to  maintaia 
a  minimum  term  of  120  days.  No  special  provision  is  made  to 
enforce  these  laws,  however,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  not 
compUed  with.    There  are  no  county  boards  of  education. 

Attendance  in  school  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14  during  the  entire  time  the  school  is  in  session.  Dis- 
tricts with  2,500  population  may  appoint  special  truant  officers;  in 
other  districts  the  county  sheriff,  deputies,  and  constables  are 
assigned  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  They 
may  investigate  cases  of  absence  from  school  on  their  own  knowledge 
or  on  the  complaint  of  any  resident  or  teacher  in  the  county.  The 
term  varies  in  length  throughout  the  State  from  40  days  to  220  days, 
the  average  being  163  days. 

Support. — Schools  are  supported  by  funds  from  three  sources — the 
State,  the  county,  and  the  district.  Th&  State  fund  for  1915  amounted 
to  approximately  $334,110;  the  county  funds  to  approximately 
$438,509;  and  the  district  funds  to  approximately  $547,606. 
The  annual  State  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  income  from  the 
sale  and  rent  of  State  school  lands  and  interest  on  State  permanent 
school  funds.  By  constitutional  provision  this  fund  is  distributed  to 
the  counties  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  children 
from  6  to  21  years  old.  The  fund  is  reapportioned  in  the  counties 
by  the  county  superintendents  to  the  various  districts  on  the  same 
basis.  The  State  fund  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  in  1915  amounted  to 
$8.39  per  capita  of  school  population  6  to  21  years. 

The  coimty  f  imd  is  composed  of  a  $2  poll  tax  imposed  on  all  persons 
21  to  50  years  of  age,  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  a  tax  on  all  taxable 
property  in  the  county  levied  annually  by  the  county  commissioners 
''in  an  amoimt  sufficient  to  raise  $300  for  each  teacher,  but  not  to 
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exceed  3  mills."  The  county  tax,  with  the  exception  of  the  poll  tax, 
is  distributed  to  the  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers 
employed;  the  polls  are  returned  to  the  districts  in  which  raised. 

Local  funds  are  levied  only  on  vote  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  school 
districts,  the  maximum  levy  being  8}  mills.  Some  districts  raise  no 
local  fimds,  maintaining  such  schools  as  are  possible  entirely  from  the 
money  received  from  the  State  and  county.  The  local  tax  when  voted 
by  taxpayers  is  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  and  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  local  district.  Each  board  may  audit  its  treasurer's 
account,  or  a  district  may  vote  an  audit.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
secure  an  audit.  Bonds  for  building  purposes  may  be  issued  upon  a 
majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers'  of  the  district,  but  the  amount  must 
not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district. 

CertijlcaJlion. — Certificates  are  issued  by  the  State  superintendent 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  examiners.  This  board 
is  composed  of  three  persons  engaged  in  school  work  in  the  State,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent.  They  formulate  questions,  exam- 
ine and  correct  papers,  and  pass  on  credentials  of  such  applicants  as  are 
legally  entitled  to  certificates  because  of  graduation  from  preparatory 
institutions  of  specified  standing.  The  examinations  are  held  in  the 
different  cotmties  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  super- 
intendents. Temporary  certificates  may  be  issued  by  the  State 
superintendent,  but  are  legally  valid  only  until  the  first  regular 
examination  held  after  they  are  issued.  In  practice,  many  teachers 
are  employed  who  hold  only  temporary  certificates.  Salaries  of 
teachers  vary  throughout  the  State  from  $42  to  $145  per  month;  the 
average  is  $82  for  men,  $58  for  women. 

High  schools. — High  schools  may  be  established  in  any  district  in 
the  State  or  in  special  ''high-school  districts,"  composed  of  "any 
number  of  present  organized  and  constituted  districts."  Such  high 
schools  are  administered  by  special  boards  of  trustees,  each  composed 
of  six  persons  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  high-school  district.  They 
are  supported  by  local  taxes  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  high-«chool 
district,  the  amount  of  which  taxation  is  determined  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  A  limit  of  2  mills  for  teachers'  salaries  and  contingent 
expenses  is  fixed  by  law.  High  schools  receive  a  per  capita  appor- 
tionment from  the  State  funds  and  $300  per  teacher  from  the  county 
funds.  There  are  26  schools  in  the  State  of  secondary  grade,  giving 
four-year  courses,  and  22  giving  from  one  to  three  year  courses. 

Higher  education, — ^The  State  university  is  located  at  Laramie, 
Albany  County,  and  includes  among  its  departments  the  liberal  arts 
college,  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  the  college  of  engineering, 
the  college  of  education,  and  the  State  normal  school.     The  summary 
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of  registration  for  the  year  1915-16,  as  reported  in  the  university 
catalogue  issued  April,  1916,  is  given  below: 

STUDENTS  IN  RESmENCE. 

In  graduate  standing 14 

Seniors 23 

Juniors 40 

Sophomores 58 

Freshmen 77 

Special 58 

270 

University  high  school 43 

Music  (not  taJdng  other  subjects) 25 

Short  course 11 

Summer  school  of  1915 270 

349 

619 
Less  names  counted  more  than  once 46 

573 

EXTENSION. 

Correspondence  study  department 155 

Extension  center  students  (Cheyenne): 

English  (Shakespeare) 10 

Pedagogical  principles 13 

Mechanical  drawing 20 

Shop  arithmetic 24 

67 
Less  names  counted  more  than  once 3 

Total 46 

Teacher  training, — ^The  State  maintains  but  one  institution  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers — the  normal  school  and  college  of 
education  of  the  State  university.  In  practice  this  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  university.  The  normal  school  pupils  take  all  work  except 
professional  courses  with  the  freshmaa  and  sophomore  students  of 
other  departments  of  the  university.  Fifty  students  residing  within 
the  State  were  registered  in  the  department  of  education  in  June, 
1916.  They  were  from  the  following  counties:  Albany  County,  22; 
Big  Horn,  4 ;  Laramie,  4 ;  Converse,  3 ;  Crook,  3 ;  Lincoln,  3 ;  Niobrara, 
2;  Platte,  2;  Sheridan  2;  Weston,  Sweetwater,  Park,  Hot  Springs,  and 
Fremont,  each  1 ;  total  50.  There  were  7  students  from  other  States. 
These  57  are  included  in  the  enrollment  of  270  given  above. 
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Table  3. — Data  retathe  to  Wyoming  public  schools,  1914^15. 


Counties. 


Albany 

Big  Horn... 
Campbell... 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara. . . 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan... 
Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Washakie. . 
Weston 

Total. 


Area 

(square 
miles). 


4,436 
3,185 
4,774 
8,016 
4,176 
2,871 

12,198 
2,225 
2,018 
4,158 
2,704 
8,074 
5,356 
2,612 
5,248 
2,117 
2,522 

10,522 
2,074 
2,285 
3,054 


197,914 


Total 
popu- 
lation 
6  to  21. 


2,040 
2,401 

576 
2,003 

945 
1,778 
1,839 
1,336 

675 
1,011 
4,147 
4,321 
1,197 
1,045 
1,477 
1,581 
4,101 
2,867 
1,866 

523 
1,328 


39,156 


Districts. 


25 

32 

6 

35 

16 

18 

39 

4 

14 

13 

10 

24 

16 

11 

23 

8 

36 

18 

5 

8 

4 


365 


School 
buildings. 


65 
45 
24 
47 
27 
86 
52 
46 
14 
32 
118 
63 
18 
43 
33 
63 
67 
24 
28 
19 
38 


952 


Teachers 

em- 
ployed. 


133 

74 

38 

80 

44 

116 

87 

84 

35 

44 

174 

129 

54 

48 

57 

112 

119 

66 

59 

26 

54 


1,633 


Children 
enrolled. 


1,452 
1,819 

436 
1,641 

663 
1,368 
1,501 
1,006 

569 

602 
3,005 
3,431 
1,178 

733 
1,247 
1,462 
3,035 
2,359 
1,683 

463 
1,098 


30,816 


Total 
expendi- 
ture. 


Cost  per 

pupil  per 

month. 


$86,152 
68,405 
21,481 
71,467 
29,915 
45,050 
60,238 
37,038 
23,371 
33,894 

156,025 

122.602 
02,712 
31,317 
52,245 
88.224 

138,000 
74, 101 
87,604 
16,705 
44,262 


$8.02 
5.67 
4.12 
ft.  53 
6.61 
7.64 
5.92 
4.S2 
6.52 
6.85 
9.49 

0.43 

4.46 

12.37 

14.48 

5,76 

6.46 

6.91 

9.00 

13.00 


1,388,777 


7.90 


>  Includes  Yellowstone  Park,  3,054  square  miles. 


II.  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

Education  in  the  State  will  be  treated  as  a  matter  affecting 
the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  legislature 
to  consider  the  efficiency  of  individual  schools,  but  to  provide  ma- 
chinery which  will  make  it  possible  that  such  educational  advantages 
as  the  State  desires  to  furnish  to  its  children  shall  be  available  to 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State.  Clearly  some  commimities  will 
always  be  more  law-abiding  and  more  progressive  than  others,  de- 
pending on  individual  ideals  and  community  initiative.  But  clearly 
also  the  State  must  furnish  legal  machinery  such  that  every  com- 
munity will  have  the  possibility  of  being  as  orderly  and  law-abiding 
as  the  most  progressive.  It  must  also  assiune  certain  responsibili- 
ties that  tend  toward  forcing  the  most  xmprogressive  to  reach  definite 
TnininnnTi  standards  for  law  and  order  set  up  by  the  State  govern- 
ment as  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property.  The 
State  has  a  similar  responsibility  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
its  children.  It  should  provide  a  minimum  standard  for  all 
counties  and  should  then  initiate  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
enforce  this  provision.  It  should  also  encourage  progress  and 
stimulate  such  local  effort  as  the  intelligence  and  progressive  spirit 
of  different  communities  warrant. 

The  constitution  of  Wyoming  asserts  that  the  'legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  and  uniform  system  of  pubUc  education,  and  shall 
make  such  provision  by  taxation  or  otherwise  as  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  adequate  to 
the  proper  instruction  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State."  That  this  may 
be  complied  with,  the  State  must  from  time  to  time  revise  and  adjust 
existing  provisions  according  to  changing  conditions  and  growing 
needs.  Such  an  adjustment  necessitates  a  careful  study  of  the 
educational  situation  in  order  that  the  provisions  made  may  be 
exactly  suited  to  educational  needs.  The  study  of  the  status  of 
education  in  the  State  which  follows  is  made  in  compliance  with  an 
act  of  the  legislature  previously  explained,  and  represents,  therefore, 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  its  own  school  system  to  make  the 
kind  of  study  indicated.  The  inquiry  as  made  is  not  a  criticism;  it 
is  merely  a  study  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  facts  as  they  are,  in  order  that  such  recom- 
mendations as  are  made  may  be  based  on  actual  needs  and  conditions 
and  not  on  opinion  or  theory. 
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The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  may  be  judged  by  the  results  it 
achieves  and  by  the  way  in  which  certain  well-defined  and  estab- 
lished principles  or  standards  in  administration  and  management  are 
adhered  to.  There  must  be  included  in  any  inquiry  concerning  it 
the  various  factors  which  make  up  the  complete  whole  and  whic^ 
influence  directly  or  indirectly  the  results  obtained.  These  factors 
will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads:  Buildings  and  equipment, 
enrollment  and  attendance,  teaching  corps,  instruction,  supervision, 
revenue  and  support. 

School  records  and  reports. — ^The  statistics  used  in  this  report  to 
the  school  code  committee  have  been  obtained  through  question- 
naires sent  to  the  various  school  officers,  through  personal  visits  and 
interviews,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendents,  county 
superintendents,  county  treasurers,  the  State  examiner,  the  United 
States  census,  and  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Practically  all  data  necessary  for  a  careful  investigation  into  school 
attendance  should  be  contained  in  the  records  of  the  State  and  coimty 
education  departments  and  should  be  available  always.  Other  in- 
formation of  any  nature  concerning  schools  should  be  procurable 
from  school  officers  on  the  request  of  the  State  department  or  other 
legally  constituted  authority,  such  for  example  as  the  Wyoming 
school  code  committee.  While  the  investigators  felt  justified  in  ex- 
pecting to  obtain  all  necessary  information  in  the  maimer  thus 
described,  unfortunately  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so.  Of  the 
1,600  teachers  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent  for  information 
relative  to  their  education,  training,  and  experience,  about  two- 
thirds  replied.  Replies  were  received  from  59  per  cent  of  the  1,000 
questionnaires  sent  out  regarding  buildings,  while  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  school  directors  replied  to  the  questionnaire  concerning  school 
expenditures.  Of  21  county  superintendents,  16  replied  to  one 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  school 
code  committee.  To  another  questionnaire  sent  to  county  superin- 
tendents directly  from  the  State  department  in  November  only  one 
reply  was  received  up  to  April  1,  when  all  data  were  expected  in  the 
Bureau  of  fklucation.  In  this  latter  case,  as  in  the  case  of  replies 
from  school  directors,  the  data  obtained  must  be  omitted,  since  the 
replies  were  too  few  to  be  representative.  One  county  superintendent 
in  the  State  failed  to  return  to  the  State  department  any  of  the  infor- 
mation requested  regarding  buildings  and  teaching  qualifications. 
This  county  has,  therefore,  of  necessity  been  omitted  from  the  tables 
concerning  these  particular  items. 

This  indicates  a  serious  condition.  The  State  superintendent 
should  have  authority  to  demand  necessary  reports  on  school  con- 
ditions and  power  to  withhold  State  funds  if  they  are  not  received. 
Otherwise  it  follows  that  only  the  best  qualified  school  officers  will 
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reply,  since  they  are  most  apt  to  be  prompted  by  courtesy  to 
Reports  most  needed,  namely,  those  from  officers  least  qualifiecTT 
from  districts  in  which  the  school  situation  is  particularly  bad,  will 
usually  be  missing,  and  conditions  most  needing  investigation  thereby 
escape  it.  The  first  requisite  in  an  oi^anized  system,  either  State  or 
county,  is  the  authority  to  demand  all  necessary  information  con- 
cerning schools.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  any  school  officer  to  comply 
with  such  legal  demand  should  be  followed  by  f orf eitiu*e  of  an  adequate 
bond  or  of  the  position  held  by  the  officer  refusing. 

BUILDINGS   AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  problem  of  economic,  convenient,  and  sanitary  housing  of 
schools  in  Wyoming  is  unique  and  difficult.  The  population  is 
sparse  and  scattered,  and  schools  must  be  relatively  numerous,  far 
apart,  and  small  in  membership  in  many  cases  for  some  years  to  come. 
In  addition,  the  school  population  is  shifting.  Complaints  in  regard 
to  bad  housing,  inconvenient  location,  and  lack  of  necessary  equip- 
ment have  been  received  in  large  nmnbers  by  the  school  code  com- 
mittee. From  these  and  from  the  investigation  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  important  matters  of  location,  buildings,  and  equipment — 
closely  related  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  esthetic  welfare  of  school 
children — ^have  hardly  received  the  serious  consideration  which  their 
importance  justifies. 

All  children  should  have  an  opportimity  for  an  education  at  public 
expense  in  schoolhouses  reasonably  accessible  to  their  homes  and  in 
buildings  which  insure  at  least  convenience,  comfort,  and  healthful 
conditions.  One  need  not  travel  far  in  Wyoming  to  find  school- 
houses  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst  possible  types.  The  greatest  need 
seems  to  be  that  the  State  or  coimty  should  adopt  some  settled  and 
economical  policy  of  schoolhouse  construction  which  will  provide 
measures  of  general  improvement  for  present  conditions  and  certain 
minimum  standards  for  the  future. 

IHstribiition. — Schoolhouses  should  be  so  located  that  at  least  an  ele-, 
mentary  school  may  be  within  walking  or  riding  distance  (probably 
not  to  exceed  6  miles)  of  every  child  of  school  age.  County  superin- 
tendents and  others  report  that  there  are  now  many  children  living 
so  far  from  any  schoolhouse  .that  they  are  deprived  of  opportunity 
for  education.  Letters  in  the  hands  of  the  school  code  committee 
show  that  in  some  cases  children  as  old  as  14  years  have  attended 
school  a  few  months  only.  One  report  cites  the  case  of  a  school- 
house  which  is  located  on  one  side  of  the  river  (where  the  majority 
of  the  voters  reside),  while  practically  all  the  children  of  school  age 
in  the  district  hve  on  the  other  side.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  river  by  bridge,  many  children  must  walk  from  3  to  6  miles  to 
reach  the  schoolhouse.    On  the  other  hand,  city  superintendents 
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complain  that  many  unnecessary  country  schools  are  maintained  on 
f  account  of  the  prasent  system  of  distributing  county  money  in  pro- 

portion to  the  number  of  teachers  and  that  some  families  are  sup- 
plied with  what  practically  amounts  to  a  private  governess  and 
maid  at  pubUc  expense.  Plainly,  some  of  the  schools  now  existing 
should  be  abandoned  and  others  established  where  there  are  none. 

Scmitary  requirements. — It  is  evident  that  a  satisfactory  system 
of  schools  will  provide  comfortable  and  sanitary  housing  and  such 
equipment  as  good  work  necessitates.  Appropriateness  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  intended,  convenience,  and  beauty  are  other  important 
considerations.  The  schoolhouse  and  grounds  should  represent  all 
that  the  intelligence,  good  taste,  and  financial  ability  of  the  com- 
munity warrant.  Recent  investigations  of  the  health  of  rural 
children  and  the  comparisons  made  of  health  conditions  in  rural 
and  city  districts  have  aroused  throughout  the  country  a  new- 
interest  in  rural  school  buildings  and  equipment  and  their  relation 
to  the  health  of  children.  Results  show  that  country  children  are 
not  as  healthy  and  have  more  physical  defects  than  children  of  the 
cities,  even  including  the  children  of  the  slums.  The  accompanying 
graph  indicates  a  few  of  the  conditions  revealed  by  these  investiga- 
tions: 


•i: 


•40.9  per  ooit. 
Defective  teeth. 

>10.4  per  cent. 


!— ^^— — ^— 30  per  cent. 
•  •  •  •  -8.8  per  cent. 

{21.5  per  cent. 
-  -  -5.1  per  cent. 


1.8  per  cent. 
Ear  defects. 

percent. 
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.5  per  cent. 
Spinal  curvature. 

.3  per  cent. 
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f«<^.8  per  cent. 
Mental  defects. 

.2  per  cent. 


Rural 
City 


According  to  a  pamphlet  recently  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education: 

Healthful  and  attractive  rural  schoolfl  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  economic,  and  moral  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Country 
school  children  should  have  as  sanitary  and  attractive  schools  and  as  intelligent  and 
effective  health  care  as  school  children  in  the  cities. 
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This  pamphlet  proposes  the  following  minininTn  health  require- 
ments for  rural  schools: 

The  one-teacher  country  school  should  contain  in  addition  to  the  classroom: 

(a)  A  small  entrance  hall,  not  less  than  6  by  8  feet. 

(6)  A  small  retiring  room,  not  less  than  8  by  10  feet,  to  be  used  as  an  emergency 
room  in  case  of  illness  or  accident,  for  a  teacher's  conference  room,  for  school  library, 
and  for  health  inspection,  a  feature  now  being  added  to  the  work  of  the  rural  school. 

(c)  A  small  room,  not  less  than  8  by  10  feet,  for  a  workshop,  for  instruction  in  cooking, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  refreshments  when  the  school  is  used,  as  it  should  be,  for 
social  purposes. 

Classroom  should  not  bo  less  than  30  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high.  This 
will  provide  space  enough  for  a  maximum  of  30  pupils. 

VKNTELATION  AND  HEATINO. 

The  schoolroom  should  always  receive  fresh  air  coming  directly  from  out  of  doors 
in  one  of  the  following  arrangements: 

(a)  Through  wide  open  windows  in  mild  weather. 

(6)  Through  window  board  ventilators  under  all  other  conditions,  except  w^hen, 
with  furnace  or  jacketed  stove,  special  and  adequate  inlets  and  exits  for  air  are  pro- 
vided. 

Healing. — ^Unless  furnace  or  some  other  basement  system  of  heating  is  installed,  at 
least  a  properly  jacketed  stove  is  required.  (No  unjacketed  stove  should  be  tolerated 
in  any  school.) 

The  jacketed  stove  should  have  a  direct  fresh-air  inlet  about  12  inches  square, 
opening  through  the  wall  of  the  schoolhouse  into  the  jacket  against  the  middle  or 
hottest  part  of  the  stove. 

The  exit  for  foul  air  should  be  through  an  opening  at  least  16  inches  square  on  the 
wall  near  the  floor  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  stove  is  located. 

A  fireplace  with  flue  adjoining  the  stove  chimney  makes  a  good  exit  for  bad  air.' 

Temperature. — Every  school  should  have  a  thermometer,  and  the  temperature  in 
cold  weather  should  be  kept  between  66**  and  68°  F. 

LIOHTINO. 

The  schoolroom  should  receive  an  abundance  of  light,  sufficient  for  darkest  days, 
with  all  parts  of  the  room  adequately  illuminated. 

The  area  of  glass  in  windows  should  be  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  floor  area. 

The  best  arrangement,  according  to  present  ideas,  is  to  have  the  light  come  only 
from  the  left  side  of  the  pupils  and  from  the  long  wall  of  the  classroom.  Windows 
may  be  allowed  on  rear  as  well  as  on  the  left  side,  but  the  sills  of  windows  in  the  rear 
of  the  room  should  be  not  less  than  7  feet  above  the  floor.  High  windows  not  less  than 
7  feet  from  the  floor  may  be  permitted  on  the  right  side  if  thoroughly  shaded  as  an 
aid  to  cross  ventilation,  but  not  for  lighting. 

There  should  be  no  trees  or  shrubbery  near  the  schoolhouse  which  will  interfere 
with  the  lighting  and  natural  ventilation  of  the  classroom. 

The  school  building  should  so  face  that  the  schoolroom  will  receive  the  direct 
sunlight  at  some  time  during  the  day.  The  main  windows  of  the  schoolroom  should 
not  face  either  directly  north  or  south.    East  or  west  facing  is  desirable. 

Shades  should  be  provided  at  tops  and  bottoms  of  windows  with  translucent  shades 
at  top,  80  that  light  may  be  properly  controlled  on  bright  days. 

1  The  following  arrangement  for  ventilating  flue  is  required  in  one  Western  State:  A  circular  sheet  steel 
smoke  flue,  passing  op  hi  center  of  ventilating  shaft  (foul  air  exit)  20  Inches  square  in  the  clear. 
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Schoolroom  colors. — ^The  best  colors  for  tlie  schoolipoin  in  relation  to  lighting  are: 
Ceiling. — White  or  light  cream. 
Walls. — Light  gray  or  light  green. 
Blackboards. — Black,  but  not  glossy. 

CLEANLINESS. 

The  schoolhouse  and  surroundings  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  good  housekeeper 
keeps  her  home. 
(a)  No  dry  sweeping  or  dry  dusting  should  be  allowed. 

(6)  Floors  and  furniture  should  be  cleaned  with  damp  sweepers  and  oily  cloths. 
(c)  Scrubbing,  sunning,  and  airing  are  better  than  any  form  of  fumigation. 

DRINKING  WATER. 

Drinking  water  should  be  available  for  every  pupil  at  any  time  of  day  which  does  not 
interfere  with  the  school  program. 

Every  rural  school  should  have  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain  located  just  inside  or 
outside  the  schoolhouse  entrance. 

Drinking  water  should  come  from  a  safe  source.  Its  purity  should  be  certified  by 
an  examination  by  the  State  board  of  health  or  by  some  other  equally  reliable 
authority. 

A  common  drinking  cup  is  always  dangerous  and  should  never  be  tolerated. 

Individual  drinking  cups  are  theoretically  and  in  some  conditions  all  right,  but 
practical  experience  has  proved  that  in  schools  individual  cups,  to  be  used  more  than 
once,  are  unsatisfactory  and  unhygienic.  Therefore,  they  are  not  to  be  advocated 
nor  approved  for  any  school. 

Sufficient  pressure  for  running  water  for  drinking  foimtain  or  other  uses  in  the  rural 
school  may  always  be  provided  from  any  source  without  excessive  expense  by  a  storage 
tank  or  by  pressure  tank  with  force  pump. 

WATER  FOR  WASHING. 

Children  in  all  schools  should  have  facilities  for  washing  hands  available  at  least: 
(a)  Always  after  the  use  of  the  toilet. 
(6)  Always  before  eating. 

(c)  Frequently  after  playing  outdoors,  writing  on  blackboard,  or  doing  other  forms 
of  handwork  connected  with  the  school. 
Individual  clean  towels  should  always  be  used. 
Paper  towels  are  the  cheapest  and  most  practicable. 
The  common  towel  is  as  dangerous  to  health  as  the  common  drinking  cup. 

FURNITURE. 

School  seats  and  desks  should  be  hygienic  in  type  and  adjusted  at  least  twice  a 
year  to  the  size  and  needs  of  growing  children.  Seats  and  desks  should  be  individual, 
separate,  adjustable,  clean. 

Books  and  other  materials  of  instruction  should  not  only  be  sanitary,  but  at- 
tractive enough  to  stimulate  a  wholesome  response  from  the  pupils. 

TOILETS  AND  PRIVIES. 

Toilets  and  privies  should  be  sanitary  in  location,  construction,  and  in  main- 
tenance. 

(a)  If  water  carriage  system  for  sewage  is  available,  separate  toilets  for  boys  and  girls 
should  be  located  in  the  schoolhouse,  with  separate  entrances  on  different  sides  or 
comers  of  the  school  building. 
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(&)  If  there  is  no  water  carriage  system,  separate  privies  should  be  located  at  least 
50  feet  in  the  different  directipns  from  the  schoolhouse,  with  the  entrances  well 
screened. 

(c)  The  privy  should  be  rainproof,  well  ventilated,  and  one  of  the  following  types: 

1.  Dry-earth  closet. 

2.  Septic-tank  container. ' 

3.  With  a  water-tight  vault  or  box. 

All  containers  of  excreta  should  be  water-tight,  thoroughly  screened  against  insects, 
and  easily  cleaned  at  frequent  intervals. 

No  cessixx)!  should  be  used  imless  it  is  water-tight  and  easily  emptied  and  cleaned. 

All  excreta  should  be  either  burned,  buried,  treated  by  subsoil  drainage,  reduced  by 
septic-tank  treatment,  or  properly  distributed  on  tilled  land  as  fertilizer. 

All  schoolhouses  and  privies.should  be  thoroughly  and  effectively  screened  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

.Schoolhouses  and  outhouses  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all  defacing  and 
obscene  marks. 

Buildings  should  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  with  whole  windows. 

The  tables  which  follow  this  section  give  a  general  idea  of  how 
Wyoming  lives  up  to  these  minimnin  requu-ements  in  rural  com- 
munities. The  statistics  include  all  school  buildings,  rural  and 
urban,  and  therefore  show  a  higher  average  than  if  rural  schools  alone 
were  included.  Table  4,  which  gives  detailed  data  by  counties, 
shows  that  many  buildings  are  in  bad  condition  inside  and  out. 
The  exact  percentage  of  districts  having  such  buildings  varies  from 
8  per  cent  of  those  reporting  in  one  county  to  66  per  cent  in  another. 
A  few  excerpts  from  reports  received  by  the  code  conmiittee  will 
show  that  these  defects  are  often  very  serious  ones: 

1.  Outside  finish,  mud;  inside  finish,  mud;  ventilatioii,  door  only. 

2.  Papered  with  newspapers;  floors,  poor. 

3.  Floor,  rough;  no  paint,  not  ceiled  overheads 

4.  Inside  finish,  poor;  large  cracks  in  floor;  plaster  off  the  ceiling. 

5.  Cracked  walls,  uneven  floor,  ill-fitting  windows. 

6.  Stove  smokes,  ventilated  by  cracks  and  broken  window  glass. 

7.  Building  25  years  old,  log,  in  wretched  repair,  stucco  falling  out,  an  abandoned 
cabin. 

8.  Cracks  in  walls,  stuffed  with  rags. 

9.  Poor  outside  and  inside;  finished  in  rough  logs  and  ventilated  by  cracks;  no 
shades  no  ventilation,  no  outbuildings. 

10.  Schoolhouse  in  pasture,  no  fence,  stock  use  house  as  windbreak. 

Heating  and  lighting. — Over  73  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting 
are  heated  by  ordinary  stoves,  about  10  per  cent  with  jacketed 
stoves,  and  the  others  by  furnace  or  steam.  Steam-heated  buildings 
and  those  provided  with  ventilating  systems  are  confined  to  towns 
and  cities.  Windows  are  the  only  means  of  ventilating  in  78  per 
cent  of  all  the  school  buildings.  At  least  three  counties  report  all 
of  their  schools  ventilated  by  windows  only.  This  means  that  foul 
air  is  breathed  by  the  children  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  unless 
the  teacher  is  trained  in  schoolroom  ventilation  and  is  unusually 
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carefiQ.  Jacketed  stoves  with  ventilating  attachments  in  country 
schools  mean  reasonable  comfort  for  the  children,  while  rooms 
heated  by  mijacketed  stoves  are  almost  sure  to  be  uncomfortably 
warm  for  those  near  the  stove,  and  cold  for  those  in  the  remote 
comers  of  the  room.  In  the  counties  reporting,  the  number  of 
buildings  heated  with  jacketed  stoves  varies  from  0  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Relatively  few  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  State  are  properly 
lighted.  The  country  schoolhouses  are  usually  of  the  box-car  variety 
with  windows  on  both  sides  or  on  three  sides.  Insufficient  or  cross 
lighting  is  reported  in  61  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

EguipmerU. — ^The  reports  received  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  rural  schools  in  the  State  have  little  equipment.  Every  school 
should  not  only  be  supplied  with  cloakrooms,  workrooms,  adjustable 
desks,  and  the  like,  but  with  a  liberal  number  of  books  for  reference 
and  supplementary  reading,  globes,  maps,  dictionaries,  etc.  These 
need  not  be  expensive,  but  they  should  be  carefully  selected  by 
those  familiar  with  school  work.  Money  should  not  be  spent  on 
useless  material.  One  coimty  reports  only  10  per  cent  of  schools 
supplied  with  books  other  than  the  basic  texts,  and  40  per  cent  of 
the  schools  in  the  State  as  a  whole  report  similarly. 

Sites  and  grouTids. — ^The  question  of  convenience  of  access  is  so  im- 
portant in  deciding  the  location  of  schoolhouses  that  appropriateness 
in  other  respects  must  sometimes  be  lost  sight  of.  The  schoolhouse 
should  be  located  in  as  healthful  a  place  as  exists  in  the  community. 
The  yard  should  always  be  weU  drained.  In  a  few  instances  school 
grounds  are  reported  as  constantly  flooded  with  waste  water  from  irri- 
gation. Very  few  reports  indicate  that  any  consideration  what- 
ever was  given  to  drainage  and  soil  in  the  selection  of  the  school 
site.  The  reports  show  that  very  little  attention  is  given  to 
beautifying  the  school  groimds  in  the  rural  districts  and  that  there 
are  practically  no  yards  suitable  or  equipped  for  play  except  in  cities 
and  consolidated  schools.  The  feeling  is  all  too  common  in  rural 
communities  that  country  children  have  little  need  of  play — that 
their  out-of-door  life  and  the  healthful  conditions  which  usually  pre- 
vail in  the  coimtry  compensate  for  the  lack  of  recreation.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  mistaken  view.  Playground  room  and  simple  equipment 
are  not  luxuries,  but  necessities. 

Wdter  supply. — ^The  water  supply  is  a  serious  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  health  and  cleanliness.  The  table  appended  shows 
four  counties  in  which  none  of  the  schools  reporting  have  water  on 
the  school  grounds;  relatively  few  of  the  schools  in  the  State  (23  per 
cent)  have  water  on  the  school  grounds.  In  many  cases  the  reports 
show  that  the  teacher  or  children  carry  water  for  drinking  long  dis- 
tances, often  in  open  pails  left  uncovered  throughout  the  day.     Drink- 
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ing  water  for  children  is  so  intimately  related  to  their  health 
that  it  deserves  special  attention.  Lack  of  water,  polluted  water 
supply,  insanitary  arrangements  for  keeping  water  and  for  drinking 
it  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease.  There  should  be  sanitary  foun- 
tains on  the  school  grounds  where  possible ;  but  individual  drinking 
cups,  if  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  germs,  or  paper  cups — 
which  are  not  costly — are  ako  sanitary  and  satisfactory  if  the  water 
is  kept  in  covered  jars.  Some  counties  report  no  sanitary  foimtains 
or  individual  drinking  cups  in  use.  In  the  State  as  a  whole  about  9 
per  cent  of  the  schools  use  sanitary  fountains  and  41  per  cent  indi- 
vidual drinking  cups.  Apparently  little  care  is  taken  to  see  that 
the  cups  are  kept  clean  and  the  water  is  rarely  kept  in  covered 
receptacles.  Not  only  should  drinking  water  be  available  at  all 
times,  but  water  for  washing  and  Individual  towels  should  also  be 
furnished,  and  water  for  keeping  the  schoolhouse  scrubbed  and  cleaned 
in  order  that  it  may  be  as  sanitary  and  as  wholesome  as  the  best  home 
in  the  community.  Children  should  be  taught  hygiene  and  sanitation 
through  example  as  weU  as  precept.  The  difficulty  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  problem  is  fully  realized.  Wells  can  not  always  be 
provided  on  the  school  grounds,  nor  water  piped  there.  Some 
arrangement  for  carrying  it  in  large  quantities  and  for  properly 
storing  it  will  be  necessary  in  many  cases.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  matter  of  water  supply  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  a 
school  site,  and  that  some  sanitary  and  adequate  provision  be  made 
in  the  future  before  schoolhouses.  are  definitely  located.  A  competent 
administrative  authority  should  have  power  to  inspect  and  condemn 
sites  and  groimds  as  well  as  buildings  when  insanitary  conditions 
prevail  which  can  not  be  remedied. 

Outbuildings. — ^The  necessity  of  such  supervisory  control  is  still 
more  apparent  from  an  examination  of  reports  concerning  toilets. 
Some  districts  provide  no  toilets  at  all;  in  others  one  toilet  is  used 
by  boys  and  girls  and  teacher.  In  many  cases  where  two  are  sup- 
plied, they  are,  according  to  one  local  investigator,  '*dens  of  filth 
and  neglect;  they  are  not  scrubbed,  and  pits  are  not  cleaned  or  disin- 
fected. Often  the  pits  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  often  there  are 
no  doors."  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting  from  the 
State  were  reported  as  poor  or  in  need  of  repairs ;  4  per  cent  of  the 
schools  reported  definitely  that  they  had  no  outbuildings;  and  28  per 
cent  have  but  one.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  such  a  condition 
needs  immediate  attention  and  is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  of  an 
inspecting  and  supervisory  control  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

To  summarize:  It  is  very  important  that  means  be  provided  to 
insure  adequate  and  sanitary  buildings  located  on  accessible  and 
healthful  sit^  where  pure  water  can  be  had.     Buildings,  groimds. 
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and  outbuildings  should  be  inspected  and  supervised  by  competent 

authorities   and  existing  conditions  remedied  without  unnecessary 

delay. 

Report  of  school  huUding  survey. 


Number.  Per  cent 


Total  number  of  school  bufldlni^  fn  State 

Total  number  of  building  reports  received 

Number  of  school  buildings  ouilt  after  1900  and  reported  new , 

Number  built  before  1900  and  reported  old 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item ." 

Material  in  buildings: 

Brick  or  stone 

Log  or  sod 

Frame 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  Item 

Inside  finish  of  buildings: 

Good 

Poor 


Number  not  reporting  on  this  Item 
Outside  finish  of  buildings: 

Good 


Poor 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Lighting: 

Side  or  rear  lighting  (good) 

InsufRcient  or  cross  lighting  (unsatisbctorv ) , 

Nimiber  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Heating: 

Steam  or  furnace 

UA|acketed  stove 

JacReted  stove 

Both  a  Jacketed  and  an  unjacketed  stove 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Ventilation: 

Windows  only  means  supplied 

Special  provision 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Kind  of  desks: 

Single 

Double 

Double  and  single  reported 

No  desks  furnished 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Adjustable 

Stationary 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Buildings  equipped  with: 

Charts 

None 

Dictionaries 

None 

Supplementary  books 

N  one 

Shades 

None 

Pictures 

None 

Sanitary  fountains 

Individual  cups , , . . 

No  provision 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Buildings  employing  janitor: 

Janitor  employed 

Teacher  acts  as  j  anitor 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  Item 

Buildings  reporting: 

Assembly  rooms 

Gymnasiums 

work  rooms 

Rest  or  doak  rooms 

Pence: 

Yards  with  fence 

No  fence 

Irrigation: 

Irrigated 

Dry  or  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Trees: 

Trees 


No  trees . 


052 

lOO 

557 

59 

383 

♦69 

80 

14 

94 

17 

63 

11 

141 

25 

331 

50 

22 

4 

316 

55 

171 

31 

70 

13 

314 

56 

146 

% 

97 

17 

143 

26 

342 

61 

72 

12 

44 

8 

406 

73 

69 

11 

25 

4 

23 

4 

438 

79 

79 

14 

40 

7 

365 

66 

109 

20 

58 

10 

7 

1 

18 

3 

223 

40 

257 

46 

77 

14 

302 

54 

255 

46 

369 

66 

188 

34 

232 

•  42 

325 

5S 

199 

38 

358 

64 

214 

38 

343 

62 

50 

9 

226 

41 

28 

5 

253 

45 

89 

16 

438 

79 

30 

5 

,  16 

11 

39 

125 

183 

33 

3C4 

65 

54 

10 

503 

90 

71 

13 

480 

87 

*In  this  and  the  following  items,  percentages  are  based  on  the  number  reporting,  which  is  59  per  cent 
of  the  whole. 
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Report  of  school  huUding  survey — Continued 


Per  cent. 


Playnroimd  equipment: 

Number  havmg  equipment 

Number  not  reporting  any  equipment 

Toilets: 

One  onl  V 

Two . . .  *. 

None , 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  Item 

Condition  of  toilets: 

Good 

Poor  or  in  need  of  repairs 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 

Free  from  obscene  markings 

Connected  with  sewers 

Water  source: 

WeU 

Water  piped , 

Carried  from  home,  springs,  or  river  by  pupils 

Number  not  reporting  on  this  item 


Outhuildiiig  report  from  one  county. 


Schools  reported 51 

One  outhouse  only 14 

Two 20 

None 4 

No  report  received 18 


Condition  of  repair: 

Good 17 

Poor 16 

Notgiven 18 


Free  from  markings 32 

Not  free  from  markings 4 

Noreport IS 
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ENEOLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  data  on  enrollment  and  attendance  herein  submitted  are 
gathered  principally  from  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  to 
the  State  superintendent.  Unfortunately  these  reports  are  very 
incomplete,  and  do  not  contain  many  of  the  most  important  item's 
concerning  attendance.  To  illustrate:  Nearly  85  per  cent  of  the 
schools  of  Wyoming  are  one-teacher  schools.  In  some  cases  many 
of  them  are  included  in  one  district;  one  district  in  Laramie  County 
has  27.  The  coimty  superintendents'  i-eports  give  only  averages 
by  districts.  Averages  do  not  show  the  actual  conditions,  for  in 
single  districts  there  are  schools  in  session  a  short  term  only,  with 
teachers  paid  low  salaries  and  the  attendance  very  small,  while 
there  are  others  exactly  opposite  in  each  of  these  particulars.  The 
average  shows  conditions  somewhere  between  the  two,  or  something 
which  does  not  exist  at  all.  A  feature  of  the  superintendent's  report 
should  be  the  presentation  of  such  discrepancies.  Data  were  not 
obtainable  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  show  with  any  accuracy 
how  many  small,  short-term  schools  having  poorly  paid  teachers 
there  are  in  the  State,  or  in  how  many  schools  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is  very  low. 

Reliable  data  relative  to  the  percentage  of  enrollment  could  not 
be  obtained  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  such  information.  An 
efficient  school  system  enrolls  all  children  of  actual  school  age  (ap- 
proximately 6  to  18  *  years  of  age,  if  high  schools  are  maintained),  and 
holds  them  in  school  imtil  they  have  finished  both  elementary  and 
high  schools.  However  effective  may  be  the  instruction  furnished, 
unless  the  children  are  enrolled  and  attend  school  regularly  the 
result  19  unsatisfactory.  The  ''census"  as  given  in  the  county 
superintendents'  reports  is  the  number  of  all  children  6  to  21  years 
of  age.  No  figures  are  available  to  show  the  number  of  children  of 
actual  school  age,  generally  6  to  18  *  years.  Percentage  of  enrollment 
should  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  actual  school  age 
and  the  actual  enrollment.  The  figures  given  for  actual  enrollment  in 
the  county  superintendents'  reports  are  evidently  not  reliable.  This  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  system  in  keeping  records  on  the  part  of  the  school 
district  trustees,  from  whom  the  county  superintendents  collect  the 
data.  According  to  the  county  superintendents'  reports  for  the 
year  1915,  78  per  cent  of  the  census  children  (6  to  21  years)  wore  en- 
rolled in  school.  This  means  an  enrollment  equal  to  the  total  number 
of  children  of  actual  school  age  (6  to  18*  years),  which  is,  of  course, 
not  probable.  The  United  States  Census  of  1910  reported  35,770 
children  from  6  to  21  years  of  age  in  Wyoming,  with  64  per  cent 
enrolled  in  school.  This  is  probably  more  nearly  correct.  The  esti- 
mate made  by  the  bureau  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

ilndusivc. 
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Other  important  data  not  available  in  State,  county,  or  district 
records  (except  in  a  few  districts)  are  these:  Percentage  of  enroUmont 
in  average  daily  attendance;  number  of  eighth-grade  graduates: 
census  of  children  of  high-school  age  and  percentage  of  these  children 
enrolled  in  high  school;  census  of  children  of  high-school  age  in  districts 
where  high  schools  are  not  available;  number  of  children  of  elementary 
school  age  not  attending  full  term  taught  in  the  district  as  specified 
by  the  compulsory  attendance  law;  and  age-grade  data.  All  of  these 
items  should  bo  available  for  each  school  and  for  each  district,  and 
averages  by  counties  should  be  made  only  when  needed  for  special 
purposes.  The  last  item — age-grade  data — doubtless  needs  a  little 
explanation.  Experience  proves  that  over-age  shortens  school  life. 
Especially  is  this  tiue  when  children  are  two  years  or  more  over- 
age; children  three  years  over-age  rarely  attend  school  beyond  the 
sixth  grade.  Information  concerning  age  grade  of  children  enrolled 
in  school  is,  therefore,  valuable  in  checking  up  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  system.  As  soon  as  a  more  centralized  county  system  is 
organized  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  of  grading  is  assured, 
the  forms  filed  in  the  office  of  the  coimty  superintendent  should  con- 
tain information  concerning  the  number  of  children  in  every  grade, 
with  their  ages,  lists  of  promotions  by  grades,  and  information  as 
detailed  as  possible  concerning  children  who  leave  school  at  the  close 
of  the  compulsory  school  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  census,  the  total  enrollmvint,  the  high- 
school  enrollment,  and  the  number  between  7  and  14*  years  of  age 
not  enrolled  in  any  school : 

Table  ^.—Censits  and  enrollmnit,  1914-15. 


Counties. 


Albany 

Big  Horn... 
Campbell . . . 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Qoshen 

Hot  Springs . 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Park 


Platte 

Sheridan... 
Sweetwater. 

Unlta 

Washake... 
Weston 


Total. 


Census 

(0-21). 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Per  cap- 
ita cost 

per 
month 
(aver- 
age).* 


2,(M9 
2,401 

576 
2,093 

045 
1,778 
1,839 
1,336 

675 
1,011 
4,147 
4,321 
1,197 
1,045 
1,477 
1,581 
4,101 
2,807 
1,866 

523 
1,328 


1,452 
1,819 

436 
1,641 

663 
1,358 
1,501 

984 

569 

692 
3,005 
3,431 
1, 17(5 

733 
1,247 
rl,4a2i 
3,035 
2,343 
1,683 

436 
1,098 


S8.02 
5.67 
4.12 
6.52 
6.61 
7.64 
5.92 
4.92 
6.52 
6.85 
9.49 
5.59 
9.43 
4.46 

12.37 

14.48 
5.76 
6.40 
6.91 
9.00 

13.00 


Attend- 
ing 
high 
school. 


180 

146 

28 

148 

89 

51 

161 

52 

45 

76 

366 

294 

131 

45 

157 

133 

343 

260 

89 

47 

72 


Number 
between 
7  and  14 
years  of 
ago  not 
attending 
school. 


122 
CO 

9 
11 

4 

58 
119 
50 
17 
17 
65 
98 
23 
51 
41 

7 

5 
10 
29 
13 

5 


809 


1  Inclusive. 


X  Based  on  enrollment. 
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These  figures  are  taken  from  the  county  superintendents'  reports 
and  show  that  809  children  between  7  and  l4  years  of  age  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  school.  This  is  probably  a  low  estimate,  since,  as 
explained  above,  ^he  United  States  census  report  for  1910  shows 
a  much  larger  number  than  the  State  superintendent's  report,  and 
the  present  method  of  estimating  information  for  school  purposes 
leaves  room  Tor  errors  and  omissions.  In  Albany  County  10  per  cent 
of  the  census  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  are  not 
enrolled  in  school.  This  may  be  due  to  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
attendance  officer,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  children 
live  so  far  from  school  that  they  are  xmable  to  attend. 

Though  there  are  no  available  data  to  show  what  percentage  of 
actual  school  population  is  enrolled  in  school  and  how  regularly  those 
enrolled  attend  school,  it  is,  however,  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
coimty  superintendents'  reports  the  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  pupil  enrolled  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  terms  by 
districts.  In  a  few  rural  districts  schoob  are  maintained  but  two 
months,  in  others  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and  a  six  months'  term 
seems  to  be  relatively  prevalent.  Practically  all  cities  and  towns 
maintain  schools  nine  and  one-half  months.  Nine  months  (180  school 
days)  should  L>e  the  minimum  term  in  any  district.  The  variation 
indicates  that  gross  injustice  is  suffered  by  some  children,  since  they 
have  a  possibility  of  only  a  few  months  of  school  per  year.  It  also 
shows  the  inequality  of  opportunity  offered  under  the  existing  system 
of  school  management. 

A  similar  irregularity  and  consequent  injustice  is  shown  in  the 
average  number  of  days  attended.  Even  in  a  coimty  in  which  the 
minimum  length  of  term  is  six  months,  or  120  days,  the  average 
number  of  days  actually  attended  by  each  child  enrolled  is  but  89. 
Schools  in  this  coimty  are  evidently  not  holding  pupils  in  school 
during  the  full  term,  even  when  the  term  is  a  short  one,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  evident  that  the  attendance  law  is  not  being  enforced. 
The  school  term  should  be  increased  throughout  the  State  to  180 
days,  and  schools  should  be  so  respected  in  the  various  communities 
and  should  so  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  children  that  all  those 
enrolled  would  attend  regularly,  except  when  kept  away  because  of 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  reasons. 

Regularity  of  attendance  influences  the  cost  of  schooling.  Data 
available  do  not  show  the  cost  per  pupil  on  attendance  basis,  which 
really  represents  the  actual  cost.  The  per  capita  cost  on  enrollment 
basis,  which  now  varies  according  to  the  table  from  a  TninimiiTn  of 
$4.12  per  month  in  Campbell  County  to  a  maximum  of  $14.50  in 
Platte  Coimty,  is  much  lower  than  if  computed  on  an  attendance 
basis.    If  attendance  were  better  for  each  district,  the  actual  cost  per 
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district  would  be  no  greater  than  now,  the  per  capita  cost  smaller, 
and  the  educational  results  far  more  satisfactory. 

Summary. — ^The  reports  of  all  school  officers  to  the  county  super- 
intendents and  State  superintendent  should  be  revised  to  include 
important  items  of  information  now  omitted.  A  follow-up  system 
should  be  in  force,  so  that  these  reports  may  be  filed  with  the  proper 
authorities  at  specified  times.  The  present  laxity  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory-attendance  law  should  be  remedied  and  better 
attendance  encouraged  by  State  and  county.* 

Secondary  schools. — ^The  percentage  of  pupils  enrolled  (based  on 
total  census  children  of  high-school  age),  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, the  niunber  of  teachers,  the  branches  taught,  and  other  impor- 
tant data  regarding  high  schools  could  not  be  obtained.  Except  for 
the  item  of  total  enrollment,  no  available  reports  give  separate  data 
for  high  schools  either  in  regard  to  census  and  attendance  or  number 
and  qualifications  of  teachers.  Although  two  different  attempts  were 
made  by  the  State  superintendent  to  obtain  information  from  47 
reported  high  schools  (State  superintendent's  annual  report)  in  the 
State,  only  17  replied — a  number  not  large  enough  to  be  represen- 
tative of  the  State  as  a  whole.  From  information  obtainable  from 
the  State  department,  State  university,  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  there  are  26  high  schools  giving  a  four-year  course  and 
21  others  giving  some  high-school  work  from  one  to  three  years. 

The  enrollment  in  all  but  a  few  of  these  is  very  small  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  small.  In  some  cases  f  our-yoar  high  schools  are  con- 
ducted by  one  teacher.  In  a  few  cases  rural  teachers  are  attempting 
to  teach  some  high-school  work  in  connection  with  their  regular 
elementary  classes.  Taking  time  for  this  is  unjust  to  the  elementary 
pupils  and  the  work  is  probably  of  little  value  to  those  taking  sec- 
ondary subjects. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  high- 
school  age  not  enrolled  in  any  high  school,  indications  are  that  it 
would  be  very  large.  The  city  of  Cheyenne,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  1,909  (county  superintendent's  report,  1915),  enrolls  288 
pupils  in  the  high  school.  This  is  15  per  cent  of  the  total  district 
enrollment.  The  State  at  large,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  30,816, 
enrolls  2,912  in  high  schools,  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
This  estimate  includes  the  cities  of  Cheyenne,  Sheridan,  Laramie, 
and  others,  where  high-school  enrollment  is  relatively  large.  The 
indications  are,  therefore,  that  a  very  small  percentage,  probably 
not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  rural  com- 
mimities,  is  in  high  schools.  Elstimating  from  figures  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  there  were  in  Wyoming, 

1  For  detailed  suggestions,  see  p.  91. 
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in  1910,  10,961  pupils  of  high-school  ago  (14-18*).  The  increase  in 
total  school  census  for  1915  over  1910  is  about  9  per  cent.  Using 
this  as  a  basis  of  estimate,  there  were  in  Wyoming  the  present  year 
11,937  children  of  high-school  age;  2,912  of  these  are  enrolled  in 
high  schools,  leaving  a  remainder  of  8,925  children  of  high-school 
age  not  enrolled  in  high  schools.  While  this,  of  course,  is  only  an 
estimate,  it  is  approximately  correct. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  vocational  subjects  in  the  Wyoming 
high  schools  receive  Uttle  attention.  Here  and  there  attention  is 
given  to  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  a  place  in  industrial  life  and  an  effort 
made  to  give  some  kind  of  vocational  guidance,  but  no  systematic 
State-wide  effort  is  being  made  either  to  encourage  a  greater  number 
of  high  schools  or  to  assist  in  bringing  those  which  now  exist  nearer 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  people.  More  high  schools  are 
needed,  and  they  should  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the 
largest  possible  number  of  children,  llie  courses  of  study  need 
revision,  particularly  with  respect  to  vocational  training.  High 
schools  should  file  separate  reports  with  the  State  and  county  super- 
intendents. The  State  department  of  education  should  be  equipped 
to  have  general  supervision  over  the  high  schools  and  to  give  them 
advice  and  assistance. 

TEACHING   CORPS. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  the  efficiency  of  any  school 
is  the  teacher.  If  she  is  well  qualified  for  her  work,  trained,  ex- 
perienced, and  capable,  many  handicaps  can  be  overcome.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  rural  schools.  As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. 
Few,  if  any,  interfere  with  her  sway.  She  makes  the  course  of  study, 
outlines  the  program,  selects  the  books,  often  without  restraint  or 
advice,  and  is  the  organizer  and  general  administrative  officer  of  the 
classroom.  These  responsibilities  demand  ability  of  a  high  order  and 
such  academic  and  professional  training  as  give  preparation  propor- 
tional to  the  importance  of  the  work  pursued.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  teachers  are  "bom;''  that  is,  one  of  imusual  native  abiUty 
becomes  a  successful  teacher  through  experience  rather  than  through 
special  preparation.  Probably,  however,  the  percentage  of  bom 
teachers  is  as  small  as  the  percentage  of  born  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
ministers.  There  is  now  general  agreement  «among  educators  and 
laymen  that  the  best  assurance  of  good  teaching  consists  in  adequate 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  training  of  the  teacher  is  usually  thought  of  as  made  up  of 
two  elements — general  or  academic  education  and  special  or  profes- 
sional training.     In  addition,  a  study  of  the  qualifications  of  the 

1  Inclusive. 
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teaching  force  should  consider  such  professional  activities,  graduate 
s^udy,  sununer-school  attendance,  educational  reading,  etc.,  as  show 
a  progressive  attitude  and  a  professional  spirit.  Experience  is 
another  important  factor.  In  order  that  the  teaching  body  may 
be  a  homogeneous  group  with  certain  standard  qualifications,  most 
States  have  some  system  of  certification  by  which  the  teachers  are 
classified  according  to  educational  qualifications,  generally  measured 
by  (1)  examination  or  (2)  evidence  of  graduation  from  schools  of 
specified  class  and  standard.  The  teaching  force  of  Wyoming  has 
therefore  been  considered  (1)  as  to  certification,  (2)  as  to  general 
education,  (3)  as  to  professional  training  and  experience,  and  (4)  as 
to  professional  spirit  as  evidenced  in  the  manner  above  suggested. 

Certification. — The  State  of  Wyoming  recognizes  eight  different 
kinds  of  teaching  certificates,  obtainable  either  on  examination  or  on 
satisfactory  evidence  of  graduation  from  approved  schools.  Legally 
the  holders  of  higher-grade  certificates  have  no  advantage  in  appoint- 
ment or  salary  over  holders  of  lower-grade  certificates.  Briefly,  the 
qualifications  represented  by  both  forms  are  as  follows: 

Table  6. — Requirements  for  teaching  certificates. 


Class  of  certificates. 


Requirements  by  examination. 


Requirements  by  credentials. 


(I)  Third-grade  certificate 
(valid  one  yeK,  not  re- 
newable). 


(2)  Secand-f!Tade  certificate 
(valid  two  years;  renew- 
able for  two  years  by 
reading-circle  work ). 

(3)  First-grade  certificate 
(valid  four  years,  renew- 
able for  four  years  by 
reading-circle  work). 

(4)  Professional  aecond-<ia8s 
(valid  for  life). 


(5)  Professional   first-dass 
(valid  for  life). 


The  common  branches,  including  no  high- 
school  subjects,  but  including  agriculture, 
Wyoming  and  United  States  civics,  and  ob- 
taining an  average  of  70  per  cent;  no  subject 
lower  than  SO. 

Rhetoric  and  composition,  and  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  in  addition  to  ex- 
aminations required  for  third-class  certifi- 
cates. 

Algebra,  Knglish,  and  American  literature, 
elementary  neycholocp'.  physical  geographv, 
and  two  aaditional  hign-scnool  sut^ts,  in 
addition  to  examinations  required  for  seo- 
ond-class  certificate. 

School  management,  pedagogy,  methods,  and 
history  of  education,  the  subjects  required 
for  a  first-class  certificate,  and  two  addi- 
tional high-school  subjects. 

Issued  to  holders  of  profcssiraal  second-class 
certificates  on  passing  additional  examina- 
tions in  advanced  i^ychology  and  school 
supervision,  after  three  years'  successful 
teaching  experience. 


Graduation  from  a  four-year 
high  school. 


(6)  Diploma  certificate. 


(7)  Special  certificates 

(8)  Temporary  certificates. 


Graduation  from  a  four-vcar 
hlf?h  school,  with  IS  ^-oeks' 
additional  work  at  a  stand- 
ard normal  school. 

Graduation  from  a  four->'ear 
high  school  and  an  addi- 
tional  full  vear  at  a  stand- 
ard normal  school. 

Graduation  from  a  reeular 
two-year    notmal    school, 
with'  one  year's  experiente 
in  teaching. 
Gracfualion  from  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  of  the  State 
university  or  institution  of 
the   same   standing,    pro- 
vided ono-fifth  of  the  course 
pursued  was  in  education, 
and  two  years'  successful 
exnerience  in  teaching. 
Issued  to  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school  or  tne  State  university  and 
held  while  gaining  experience  required  for  the  above  professional  certifi- 
cates. 
Issued  to  primary,  kindergarten,  and  special  technical  teachers  upon  creden- 
tials or  examinations. 
Issued  to  persons  engaged  to  teach,  but  hold  no  certificate  in  force,  but  who 
have  at  some  time  neld  a  teaching  certificate.    Romiests  must  be  indorsed 
by  countv  superintendents  and  show  "  good  and  .sumcicnt  reasons."    They 
are  good  legally  only  until  next  regular  examination. 


It  is  evident  that  the  two  requirements  for  the  same  certificate, 
one  by  examination  and  one  by  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence 
of  graduation  from  specified  schools,  are  not  equivalent.  For 
instance,  the  lowest  certificate  (the  third-grade  cert^cate)  requires 
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graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school,  if  obtained  by  credentials, 
but  it  may  be  obtained  on  examination  by  a  person  with  no  high- 
school  education.  Ttie  first-grade  certificate  requires  graduation  from 
a  one-year  standard  normal  school  on  credentials,  but  it  may  be 
obtained  on  examination  by  high-school  graduates  who  have  studied 
outside  of  school  certain  professional  works  on  education.  In  fact,  a 
study  of  the  education  of  the  individual  teachers  now  holding  first- 
grade  certificates  shows  many  with  no  education  beyond  high  school, 
and  a  large  number  with  even  less  general  education. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  all  kinds  of  certificates  are  issued 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  which  consists  of  three  membexs 
appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from 
among  high-school  principals,  city  and  coimty  superintendents  of  the 
State,  and  the  faculty  of  the  State  university.  This  sort  of  board 
was  undoubtedly  satisfactory  when  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
State  was  much  fewer  than  at  present.  Now,  however,  that  the  work 
is  more  arduous,  it  is  difficult  to  find  education  officers  who  can  give 
enough  time  to  the  work  to  assure  promptness  in  correcting  exam- 
inations, passing  upon  credentials  of  education,  and  issuing  certifi- 
cates. Many  complaints  have  been  received  because  teachers  are 
required  to  wait  a  seemingly  unreasonable  time  for  their  certificates. 
Greater  satisfaction  would  undoubtedly  result  if  the  board  were 
abolished  and  a  division  of  certification,  with  a  permanent  chief, 
created  in  the  State  department  of  education. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kind  of  certificates  held  by  all  teachers 
in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1914-15,  as  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  county  superintendents,  and  those  held  by  1,077 
teachers  at  work  in  the  fall  of  1915  as  reported  to  the  State  depart- 
ment on  the  special  inquiry  for  information  for  this  report.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  there  were  10  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
without  regular  certificates  in  October  of  the  year  1915,  there  were 
only  2  per  cent  the  preceding  spring.  It  indicates  that  a  large 
number  of  teachers  holding  no  certificates  are  employed  each  fall  in 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  certificates 
later. 

Certificates  of  teachers  in  1914-iS. 


Kinds  of  oertiflcatcs. 


First  professional  certificates 

Second  professional  certiflcates , 

Iiirst-grade  certificates , 

8e<x)nd-grade  certificates 

Third-grade  certificates , 

Diploma  certificates 

Special  certiflcates 

Temporary  certificates 

Those  not  reporting  any  grade  of  certificate 


Spring  of 

Fall  Of 

1915. 

1915. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

6.4 

7.4 

16.8 

20.2 

16.5 

13.4 

44.6 

82.5 

ia4 

1L2 

2.5 

1.7 

.0 

3.7 

2.3 

3.0 

.0 

6.9 
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The  figures  for  the  fall  of  1915  ahow  that  more  than  half  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  reporting  hold  either  second  or  third  grade 
certificates  or  none  at  all  and  10  per  cent  hold  temporary  certificates 
or  none.  The  first-grade  certificate,  held  by  13  per  cent  of  the 
teachers,  is  not  a  high  grade  of  certificate^  espectally  when  obtained 
by  examination.  None  of  these  three  grades  of  certificate  wh^i 
obtained  on  examination  necessarily  represents  any  professional 
training  worth  while.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
certificates  issued  during  18  months  preceding  June,  1916,  were 
issued  on  examination.  Data  showing  the  exact  number  of  each 
grade  issued  in  this  way  are  not  available.  However,  of  the  40 
per  cent  issued  on  credentials,  a  large  number  were  given  on  high- 
school  diplomas  and  represent  no  professional  training.  Only 
29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  now  in  the  State 
(diploma  and  first  and  second  professional  certificates)  hold  certifi- 
cates representing  worthy  attempts  toward  preparing  for  their  chosen 
profession,  and  this  29  per  cent  in  reality  should  be  reduced  by  the 
consideration  that  a  large  portion  of  them  were  obtained  by  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  professional  status  is  low.  It  can  be  raised 
by  legislation  requiring  of  all  teachers  after  a  certain  date,  say  1922, 
a  definite  amount  of  professional  training  as  a  prerequisite  for  any 
type  of  certificate.  This  plan  is  being  adopted  in  other  States, 
and  seems  to  be  necessary,  if  trained  teachers  are  to  be  secured. 

Another  point  relating  to  certificates  is  noteworthy  in  these  figures. 
Three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  included  in  this 
report  (1,077)  hold  temporary  certificates,  and  7  per  cent  hdd,  at 
the  time  the  questionnaires  were  sent  out  in  October,  none  at  all. 
Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  computation,  it  would  appear  that  about  50 
teachers  in  the  State  hold  temporary  certificates  and  more  than  100 
none  at  all.  That  is,  approximately  150  teachers  (or  10  per  cent  of 
the  total)  were  teaching  in  the  month  of  October  holding  no  legal 
papers  authorizing  them  to  draw  their  salaries.  The  blame  for  this 
condition  must  be  distributed  among  three  classes  of  people,  namely, 
the  teachers  themselves,  those  who  employ  them,  and  the  State 
board  of  examiners.  To  remedy  this,  it  should  be  illegal,  as  it  is 
now  in  many  States,  for  any  teacher  or  any  employing  board  or  officer 
to  enter  into  a  teaching  contract  until  the  teacher  holds  a  certificate. 

A  very  interesting  fact  uncovered  by  this  investigation  is  the  sur- 
prising variation  among  counties  as  to  the  grades  of  certificates 
held  by  teachers.  The  county  reporting  the  highest  percentage 
of  life  certificates  is  Natrona,  the  percentage  being  41.8.  The  one 
showing  the  lowest  percentage  (Campbell)  reports  no  teachers  hold- 
ing life  certificates.    Thus  we  have  a  variation  in  the  nimiber  of  life 
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certificates  ranging  from  0  in  one  county  to  41 .8  per  cent  in  another. 
Likewise  the  variation  in  third-grade  certificates  (the  lowest  class  of 
certificate)  runs  from  0  in  Washakie  to  25  per  cent  in  CampbeU. 
Similarly  the  average  number  of  years  of  professional  training  varies 
from  two-tenths  of  a  year  in  CampbeU  to  1.9  years  in  Hot  Springs 
County.  No  teachers  holding  degrees  are  reported  in  Big  Horn, 
Crook,  Niobrara,  and  Hot  Springs,  while  Laramie  County,  containing 
the  city  of  Cheyenne,  excels  on  this  point. 

Variation  in  grades  of  certificalea  among  counties. 

Percent. 

Largest  percentage  of  life  certificates,  Natrona  County 41. 8 

Smallest  percentage  of  life  certificates,  Campbell  County 0. 0 

Largest  percentage  of  third-grade  certificates,  Campbell  County 25. 0 

Smallest  percentage  of  third-grade  certificates,  Washakie  County 0. 0 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  rather  striking  variation  ?  Professional 
schools  for  teachers  as  at  present  conducted  do  not  prepare  for 
rural-school  work;  hence  trained  teachers  gravitate  to  the  city.  But 
the  matter  must  also  be  traced  laigely  to  those  who  select  teachers. 
In  the  four  or  five  largest  towns  or  cities  in  Wyoming  the  power  to 
select  teachers  is  usually  given  to  the  city  superintendent.  In  small 
towns  and  rural  schools  the  boards  still  perform  this  function.  The 
table  shows,  for  example,  that  the  county  in  which  Casper  is  sit- 
uated, and  in  which  there  are  few  small  town  and  rural  schools, 
has  a  high  percentage  of  life  certificates.  Sheridan  County  (con- 
taining the  city  of  Sheridan)  reports  110  teachers,  42  of  whom  hold 
life  certificates  and  only  10  of  whom  hold  third-grade  certificates. 
Laramie  County  (containing  Cheyenne)  shows  46  life  certificates  out 
of  a  total  of  123  certificates  and  only  7  third-grade  certificates.  The 
condusion  is  inevitable  that  wherever  the  power  of  selecting  teachers 
is  left  to  the  proper  supervisory  officer,  instead  of  to  school  boards, 
much  better  teachers  will  be  found.  This  is  but  natural.  In  many 
States  county  boards  of  education  and  coxmty  superintendents  must 
approve  all  teachers  appointed  before  the  district  receives  any  portion 
of  the  county  funds. 

General  education. — ^Ability  to  teach  can  be  judged  better  from 
the  applicant's  education  and  training  than  from  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate held.  Too  many  elements  of  chance  enter  into  the  examina- 
tion method  of  judging  qualifications,  and  too  much  encouragement 
is  given  by  such  a  system  for  cramming  subject  matter  at  the  expense 
of  time  which  could  be  spent  better  in  preparation  for  work  in  the 
schoolroom. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  information  giving  the  exact 
education,  both  general  and  professional,  of  every  teacher  in  the 
State;  however,  only  66  per  cent  replied,  and  in  many  cases  the 
returns  on  normal  and  college  training  were  so  indefinite  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  say  whether  the  work  reported  was  done  in  standard 
normal  school  or  coUege  courses  or  in  preparatory  department 
courses.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  1,077  reporting 
who  had  elementary  education  only,  partial  secondary  education, 
and  complete  secondary  education.  Many  of  those  with  complete 
secondary  school  work  went  to  normal  school  or  college ;  495  reported 
that  they  had  attended  such  institutions,  more  than  the  number 
reporting  attendance  at  high  schools;  many  of  these  did  not  report 
whether  or  not  they  had  any  secondary  school  work.  In  such  cases 
their  so-called  college  work  was  in  fact  secondary  work.  Many  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  United  States  and  many  institutions  known  tjs 
colleges  require  little  or  no  high-school  work  for  entrance. 

General  education,  elementary  and  secondary. 


Number. 


Total  number  of  teachers  in  State 

Total  number  of  teachers  reporting 

Teachers  having  elementary  education  only 

Having  some  secondary,  averaging  in  amoimt  2.2  years 

Having  some  secondary,  amount  not  reported 

FuU  4-year  secondary  (including  those  who  have  additional  college  training) 

Total 


1,633 

1,077 

70 

273 

297 

437 


1,077 


Per  cent. 


6.5 
25.3 
27.6 
40.6 


100.0 


Professional  training  and  experience. — Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  report  no  professional  training  of  any  kind. 
This  shows  a  lower  percentage  of  professionally  trained  teachers  than 
exists  in  many  other  States.  Those  reporting  professional  training 
did  not  in  aU  cases  designate  the  amount.  They  reported,  however, 
attendance  in  courses  which  included  professional  education  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges  as  given  below.  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  institutions  attended  were  not  institutions  necessarily 
requiring  any  high-school  education  for  entrance;  they  include  all 
kinds,  from  those  that  require  none  to  those  that  require  the  full 
foiu*-year  high-school  course. 

Professional  training. 


Training. 


One  year  (normal  or  college) 

Two  years 

Three  years 

Four  years  or  more 

Reporting  none  or  not  reporting 

Total 


1,077 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

153 

14 

162 

•  15 

58 

5 

122 

11 

582 

54 

99 


From  these  figures  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  at  least  half  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  have  not  completed  a  high-school  course,  and 
many  have  gone  into  teaching  directly  from  the  eighth  grade.  If 
reports  had  been  obtained  from  all  teachers,  the  percentage  with  less 
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than  a  full  high-school  education  and  the  percentage  with  elementary 
education  only  would  probably  be  greater.  Experience  in  collect- 
ing information  from  teachers  in  other  States,  particularly  that  relat- 
ing to  their  education  and  training,  shows  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  those  with  poor  training  fail  to  reply  than  of  those  with  good 
training. 

A  remedy  for  this  condition  in  the  general  education  of  teachers 
is  to  make  a  four-year  high-school  course  a  prerequisite  for  examina- 
tion for  all  grades  of  certificate  and  for  entrance  to  all  teacher-train- 
ing courses.  While  this  arrangement  might  seem  to  be  inexpedient, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  with  higher  standards 
than  those  at  present  employed,  other  States  which  have  by  legisla- 
tion established  such  a  standard  as  described  above  find  that  the 
supply  rises  to  the  demand  in  a  few  years. 

While  experience  does  not  compensate  for  lack  of  professional 
training,  it  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  teacher  with- 
out experience  is  not  so  well  quahfied  as  a  teacher  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience.  If  the  experience  is  obtained  in  a  well-organized 
city  system  xmder  expert  supervision,  it  is  of  greater  value  than  if 
obtained  in  rural  districts  without  this  advantage.  However,  expe- 
rience without  supervision  is  a  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 
The  complete  data  on  experience  compiled  from  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaires  are  somewhat  unreliable,  a  few  teachers  having  mis- 
interpreted the  question.  According  to  it,  of  the  1,077  teachers, 
nearly  200  were  teaching  their  first  year.  The  remainder  report 
experience  varying  from  1  year  to  40  years,  the  average  of  those  so 
reporting  being  5  years.  When  extremes  are  so  great,  it  is  obvious 
that  an  average  means  little.  Statistics  are  given  concerning  the 
teachers  in  one  coimty  which  are  far  more  accurate  and  are  probably 
tjrpical  of  conditions  in  the  majority  of  counties  in  the  State.  This 
table  shows  that  more  than  half  the  teachers  have  had  no  previous 
experience  and  that  only  a  very  small  percentage,  about  9,  have  had 
three  years'  experience  or  more.  Three  years  may  well  be  consid- 
ered as  the  smallest  possible  amoxmt  of  time  necessary  before  one 
may  be  classed  as  following  teaching  as  a  serious  Ufe  business. 

Experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  county  in  Wyoming. 


Experience. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Laremie  Coonty . . 

Number  teaching  first  year 

Number  teaching  second  year 

Number  teacbJng  third  year 

Number  teaching  fourth  year 

Number  teaching  fifth  year 

Number  teaching  sixth  year 

Number  teaching  seventh  year 

Number  teaching  more  thim  seven  years . 

67460^—17 4 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

123 

67 

54.4 

27 

21.9 

20 

16.3 

3 

2.4 

2 

1.6 

1 

.9 

2 

1.6 

1 

.9 
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Progressiveriess  and  professional  spirit — ^The  table  at  the  close  of 
this  section  shows  data  concerning  summer  school  and  correspond- 
ence courses  and  professional  reading.  Such  items  measure  some- 
what the  teachers'  ability  to  progress  and  to  retain  a  professional 
attitude  toward  her  work.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Wyoming 
do  not  attend  summer  schools;  only  6  per  cent  of  those  replying 
report  attendance  at  one  or  more.  The  actual  total  number  is 
undoubtedly  somewhat  greater.  About  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  reporting  had  taken  some  correspondence  work;  16  per 
cent  had  read  no  professional  books,  35  per  cent  had  read  three  such 
books,  and  32  per  cent  had  read  fewer  than  three  books;  only  8.C 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  report  that  they  read  professional  maga- 
zines. It  can  not  be  concluded  that  this  lack  of  professional  spirit 
is  confined  to  immature  and  untrained  teachers.  Teachers  who 
hold  normal-school  diplomas  often  look  upon  them  with  a  satisfied 
sense  of  finality — in  fact,  the  problem  of  training  teachers  is  probably 
matched  by  the  equally  great  one  of  keeping  them  in  training. 
Perhaps  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  professional  supervision.  This 
is  treated  in  a  later  chapter.  In  addition,  renewal  of  certificates 
should  probably  depend  on  evidence  of  professional  progress,  as  shown 
by  the  completion  of  reading-circle  work,  success  grades  given  by  the 
supervising  officer,  or  by  some  similar  requirement. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  data  relative  to  the  1 ,077 
teachers  reporting  on  the  various  items  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages: 
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Provision  for  teacher  training, — At  present  the  university  is  the  only 
institution  in  the  State  preparing  teachers  for  service  in  the  public 
schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  the  normal-school  department  and 
college  of  education  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  for  1916  was  57. 
In  1914  there  were  16  graduates  from  thefse  two  departments,  11  pre- 
pared especially  for  elementary  and  5  for  high-school  work;  in  1915 
there  were  15  graduates,  9  prepared  for  elementary  and  6  for  high- 
school  work;  in  1916  there  were  23  graduates,  17  with  preparation 
for  elementary  schools  and  6  for  high  schools.  Other  graduates  of 
the  university  are  prepared  to  teach.  The  foDowing  is. quoted  from 
President  Duniway: 

Under  our  system  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  who  have  taken  requisite 
courses  in  professional  education  are  equally  entitled  with  the  graduates  of  the  collie 
of  education  to  teach  in  Wyoming  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1916,  six  of  the 
graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  have  been  teachers  or  have  prepared  to  be 
teachers.  Furthermore,  under  our  system  the  six  graduates  of  the  department  of 
home  economics  have  all  been  trained  specifically  to  be  teachers  of  home  economics 
in  high  schools.  *  *  *  If  wo  go  beyond  the  matter  of  graduation,  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  way  of  teacher-training  work  is  done  by  the  University  of  Wyoming 
through  its  college  of  education.  A  considerable  number  of  teachers  take  a  course  of 
one  year  and  therefore  do  not  graduate.  A  very  much  lai^r  number  come  to  sunouner 
Bchoob  or  take  correspondence  study  courses  in  professional  subjects. 

It  is  evident  that  the  State  is  preparing  a  very  small  number  of 
teachers  for  a  Conunonwealth  with  over  1,600  teachers  in  service. 
Unfortunately,  data  received  from  the  teachers  is  too  indefinite  to 
make  possible  an  accurate  statement  of  the  exact  number  of  new 
teachers  necessary  each  year  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
staff.  The  approximate  niunber  may  be  estimated,  however,  from 
experience  in  other  States.  An  analysis  of  practically  complete 
reports  froni  the  State  of  North  Dakota  shows  that  the  average 
length  of  service  of  rural  teachers  in  that  State  is  two  years;  of  those 
in  cities  and  towns,  five  and  one-half  years.  An  estimate  may  be 
made  also  from  the  experience  data  of  one  county  in  Wyoming  given 
on  page  49  and  from  the  results  of  the  study  of  instruction  in  three 
counties  given  elsewhere  in  this  report.  From  the  first  of  these  it 
appears  that  54  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  studied  are 
inexperienced,  and  from  the  latter  that  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  employed  for  the  first  time  in  their  respective  districts.  It  is 
probable  that,  estimating  very  conservatively,  one-fourth  of  the 
1,600  teachers  change  each  year.  The  State  therefore  undoubtedly 
requires  not  less  than  400  new  teachers  each  year.  From  the 
studies  made  it  appears  that  not  more  than  half  of  this  number  can 
be  expected  to  come  from  other  States.  This  leaves  on  the  State  of 
Wyoming  the  burden  of  preparing  at  least  200  teachers  each  year. 
At  present  it  prepares  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  that  number. 
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As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  untrained  teachers  are 
rarelj  able  to  conduct  an  efSicient  school.  It  may  be  reasonably 
expected  that  so  long  as  such  teachers  are  employed  the  money  spent 
on  schools  is  in  a  large  measure  wasted.  The  State  must  devise  some 
means  of  offering  professional  training  within  reach  of  yoimg  people 
who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  order  that  the  supply  of  adequately 
trained  persons  will  at  least  approach  the  number  demanded  by 
annual  changes  in  the  force.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  imiyersity, 
which  is  at  present  the  teacher-training  institution  for  the  State,  can 
make  such  adjustments  as  will  enable  it  to  meet  this  di£ELculty.  But 
the  conmiittee,  remembering  the  urgency  of  this  need,  and  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  State  to  remedy  present 
conditions,  must  reconmiend  a  solution  either  through  the  university 
itself  or  by  establishing  additional  normal  schools  to  be  conveniently 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  State  imder  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  compilation  of  this  report  that  no  phase  of 
school  efSiciency  is  more  di£ELcult  to  evaluate  fairly,  and  that  none  is 
more  difficult  to  express  in  terms  which  have  real  significance  to  the 
general  observer,  than  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  To  visit  every 
teacher  in  the  State  would  be  as  easily  possible  as  to  judge  fairly  the 
work  by  such  visit.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  reasonably 
careful  study  of  relatively  small  territories  more  or  less  typical  of 
general  conditions  in  the  State;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  what  is 
true  in  these  sections  will  be  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  measure  con- 
ditions throughout  the  State  where  in  general  the  governing  factors 
are  similar.  It  is  also  possible  to  lay  down  certain  necessary  princi- 
ples of  instruction  and  certain  defects  in  teaching  which  are  so  obvious 
and  whose  recognition  is  so  widespread  that,  unless  the  former  are 
adhered  to  and  the  latter  avoided,  only  inefficiency  can  result.  A 
large  number  of  teachers  in  three  widely  separated  counties  were 
carefully  observed  by  members  of  the  committee  and  a  represent- 
ative of  the  bureau  after  certain  well-defined  principles  of  judg- 
ment had  been  agreed  upon.  Only  the  more  obvious  and  generally 
accepted  of  these  principles  will  be  discussed. 

Personality. — ^It  is  generally  conceded  among  educators  and  laymen 
that  a  teacher,  in  order  to  be  successful,  should  have  certain  personal 
qualities  which  help  her  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  pupils  and  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation,  at  least  in  so  far  as  academic  matters, 
such  as  the  correct  use  of  English,  and  general  matters,  such  as 
good  health,  neatness  of  person,  and  similar  factors,  are  concerned ; 
similarly,  that  she  should  be  an  active  and  sympathetic  member  of 
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the  community  in  which  she  teaches,  and  should  possess  some  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  at  least  sufficient  to  arouse  interest  in  the  school 
and  make  it  something  vital  and  positive  to  the  community.  This 
attitude  may  be  shown  in  different  ways — in  the  organization  of 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  literary  societies,  and  playgroimd  activities. 
The  rural-school  teacher  ought  to  be  far  more  a  leader  in  the  commun- 
ity than  is  here  suggested,  but  at  least  this  minimum  may  reasonably 
be  required.  It  represents  only  the  essentials,  if  the  teacher  is  to  have 
the  respect  and  influence  necessary  to  make  her  school  worth  while. 
It  may  be  said  of  the  teachers  visited  that  they  were  in  almost  all  cases 
yoimg  men  or  women  physically  fitted  for  their  work,  careful  about 
personal  neatness,  habits,  and  manners,  and  conscientious  in  their 
desire  to  give  good  service.  .Unfortunately,  when  judged  in  regard  to 
commimity  service,  such  favorable  conditions  are  not  apparent. 
In  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  investigated  was  there  any 
marked  indication  of  leadership.  Grenerally  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
is  negative  or  at  least  passive.  He  or  she  considers  that  the  four  walk 
of  the  schoolroom  should  boimd  the  legitimate  activities  of  the  teacher 
and  the  school.  The  school  is  an  isolated  institution,  rather  than  a 
vital  part  of  the  community's  life.  The  teacher  comes  into  the  com- 
mimity  for  a  year,  is  a  passive  observer  only,  then  moves  on  to  another 
field,  with  no  apparent  desire  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  people  or  to 
exert  any  influence  more  lasting  than  is  left  by  the  routine  work  of 
the  schoolroom. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  unfortimate  condition  is  always 
the  fault  of  the  teacher.  There  are  factors  governing  the  matter 
which  only  strong  personalities  can  overcome.  These  lie  dormant  in 
the  system  itself  and  must  be  eliminated  before  the  resulting  condi- 
tions can  be  improved.  Those  relating  to  administration  wiU  be 
discussed  later;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  living  conditions  and 
the  existing  method  of  selecting  teachers  are  very  potent  factors. 
Of  the  teachers  now  under  discussion,  70  per  cent  are  teaching  their 
first  year  in  the  district — an  indication  of  a  condition  of  constant 
change  which  makes  real  community  interest  and  imderstanding 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Nearly  half  (47  per  cent)  come  from  out- 
side the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  only  a  relatively  few  (less  than  30 
per  cent)  live  in  or  near  the  district  in  which  they  teach. 

Living  conditions  in  the  particular  sections  under  consideration 
are  better  than  in  many  of  the  more  isolated  and  poorer  districts  in 
counties  other  than  those  visited.  Yet  25  per  cent  have  either  no 
rooms  of  their  own  or  no  suitable  place  where  they  can  retire,  in  com- 
fort and  quiet  away  from  the  family,  for  such  study  and  preparation 
for  school  work  as  even  well-trained  modem  teachers  find  necessary. 
Such  conditions,  for  which  the  teachers  are  not  immediately  respon- 
sible, are  not  conducive  to  efficiency.     No  one  does  good  work  xmtil 
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living  conditions  are  such  as  make  for  contentment,  comfort,  and 
happiness  in  one's  ^ork. 

Again,  the  teacher  can  not  create  the  community  life,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  play  her  own  part  in  activities  when  the  community 
itself  is  indifferent.  There  is  practically  no  evidence  of  organized 
interest  in  the  rural  schools  in  the  counties  studied.  While  there  are 
a  few  organizations,  such  as  farmers^  unions,  the  grange,  women's 
clubs,  and  parent-teacher  oi^anizations,  none  of  them  are  reported 
as  cooperating  helpfully  for  school  improvement  in  the  schools  visited. 
In  many  places  in  the  State  they  do  cooperate,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  particular  commu- 
nities under  consideration  such  gatherings  as  are  held  in  the 
schoolhouse — socials,  dances,  church,  and  Sunday  school — are 
entirely  isolated  from  school  interests.  This  use  of  the  school- 
house  is  good,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough;  it  does  not  make  the 
school  the  community  center.  In  communities  in  which  the  people 
are  indifferent  the  school  directors  are  not  as  actively  interested 
in  school  progress  as  they  might  be;  they  are  indifferent  to  the 
general  appearance  and  cleanliness  of  the  house  and  groimds,  and 
are  parsimonious  in  supplying  equipment.  The  majority  of  direc- 
tors of  the  schools  have  children  of  their  own  in  the  school.  Their 
immediate  weKare,  therefore,  is  concerned,  yet  two-thirds  of  them 
are  reported  as  indifferent  by  the  teachers.  Their  attitude  is  due 
not  only  to  indifference,  but  to  absorption  in  other  interests  and 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  school. 
These  conditions  all  have  direct  bearing  on  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  place 
of  the  school  in  the  opinions  and  interests  of  parents  and  children. 
So  long  as  these  conditions  are  unchanged,  the  teachers,  even  if 
well  qualified  and  experienced,  will  be  handicapped  in  conducting 
efficient  schools. 

The  teacher's  ahUiiy  to  instruct. — Ability  to  instruct  is  governed 
by  two  main  factors — (1)  the  material  offered,  or  content  gf  instruc- 
tion, and  (2)  the  manner  or  method  in  which  it  is  presented.  Prac- 
tically aU  of  the  teachers  visited  nominally  use  the  State  course  of 
study,  but  in  reality  they  foUow  quite  literally  the  arrangement  of 
topics  set  forth  in  the  particular  text  in  use  rather  than  the  course 
of  study.  Since  there  is  very  little  uniformity  of  books,  there  is  also 
Uttle  uniformity  in  the  work  or  in  the  grading.  This  is  inevitable  in 
a  system  in  which  each  school  is  under  the  administration  of  a  sepa- 
rate board  of  trustees.  Each  individual  district  is  an  entity  in  itself; 
the  only  connecting  link  is  the  county  superintendent,  and,  as  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  this  official  has  under  the  present  system  practically 
no  authority. 
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Legally  the  textbooks  are  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees;  in 
practice  the  teacher  usually  makes  the  selection.  Some  districts 
change  books  as  often  as  they  change  teachers,  generally  annually: 
while  in  others,  where  the  directors  are  either  less  accommodating 
or  less  generous  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  have  distinct  opinions  of 
their  own,  the  books  are  rarely  changed  at  all.  Of  course  some 
county  superintendents  prevail  upon  school  directors  to  select  books 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  some  uniformity  in  the  county,  and  in 
like  manner  guide  the  teachers  to  follow  an  outlined  course,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  universal.  A  study  of  the  content  of  courses  of  study 
for  the  State,  therefore,  would  mean  practically  a  study  for  each  par- 
ticular district. 

Since  the  schools  visited  were  limited  in  number,  only  a  few  general 
conclusions  will  be  drawn  regarding  the  content  of  instruction.  Mod- 
em practice  in  education  assumes,  since  education  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  definite  life  needs,  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  curriculum  should  be  closely  related  to  the  vocational  life 
of  the  community  and  should  be  taught  in  terms  that  the  children 
understand.  For  example,  in  rural  communities  arithmetic  should 
not  be  presented  through  problems  in  shipbuilding  or  lumbering  or 
manufacturing  so  much  as  through  practical  problems  in  farming, 
such  as  measuring  the  amount  of  hay  in  a  stack,  or  computing  the 
percentage  of  butter  fat  found  in  milk  tested  with  the  Babcock  tester. 
Moreover,  topics  in  the  various  subjects  which  have  no  relation  to 
actual  needs  as  represented  by  community  interests — such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  bank  discoxmt,  cube  and  square  root,  in  a  farming  commu- 
nity— are  now  omitted  from  the  curri(?ulum.  These  examples  from 
arithmetic  will  serve  to  indicate  what  the  material  taught  in  this  and 
other  subjects  should  be.  The  survey  committee  finds  little  evidence 
of  any  eflFort  to  relate  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  study  and 
textbooks  to  the  life  of  the  children.  In  geography,  for  example,  the 
children  were  studying  industries  in  the  United  States  with  little  idea  of 
what  are  the  leading  industries  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.  They  were 
studying  other  States  in  the  Union,  but  were  imable  to  say  whether 
these  States  are  north,  east,  west,  or  south  of  the  State  in  which  they 
Uve.  The  arithmetic  lessons  observed  were  taken  directly  from  the 
book,  and  the  principles  studied  were  not  even  illustrated  in  terms  of 
familiar  things.  The  history  and  geography  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  memorizing  facts  exactly  as  given  in  the  book  and  then  reproducing 
these  in  recitation.  In  this  respect  Wyoming  country  schools  differ 
little  from  unsupervised  schools  in  other  States.  Not  all  teaching  was 
of  this  kind.  One  lesson  in  grammar  wiU  serve  as  an  illustration,  the 
exception.  In  this  class  the  children  were  not  learning  rules  or  defi- 
•nitions  from  any  book ;  they  were  simply  learning  to  speak  and  write 
correctly  short  sentences   and  paragraphs  concerning  things  with 
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which  they  were  familiar.  The  cow  one  milked  and  cared  for,  the 
pet  lamb  another  was  raising  on  a  bottle,  are  examples.  Such  work, 
however,  was  rare.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  teaching  observed 
showed  a  blind  following  of  the  textbook. 

There  was  similar  lack  of  adaptation  on  the  basis  of  different  tastes, 
changing  interests,  and  varied  abilities  of  children.  In  reading,  for 
example,  successive  lessons  in  the  textbook  were  followed.  One  les- 
son as  numbered  in  the  book  seemed  to  be  the  standard  day's  work. 
In  some  cases  the  children  observed  read  fluently  and  understand- 
ingly  and  could  very  weU  have  read  another  selection,  or,  better,  could 
have  found  more  material  on  the  same  subject  from  other  bpoks; 
yet  when  the  lesson  was  completed,  the  children,  without  being  di- 
rected to  do  so,  went  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  and  reread 
it.  Evidently  this  had  become  the  fixed  plan  and  needed  no  expla- 
nation. In  other  cases  the  children  read  poorly  and  apparently  with 
very  little  imderstanding  of  the  content  of  the  material  read,  yet  the 
reading  went  on  as  before,  each  pupil  taking  his  turn,  being  corrected 
in  pronimciation  now  and  then,  but  with  no  apparent  effort  made  to 
enUst  the  interest  or  to  consider  the  abiUties  of  the  children  in  any 
case.  Similar  work  was  found  in  spelling.  The  words  in  the  book 
were  followed  whether  they  were  such  as  the  children  used  in  their 
ordinary  writing  vocabularies  or  not.  If  the  lesson  in  the  book  con- 
sisted of  10  words,  10  words  were  given  out  regardless  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  words  or  of  the  ability  of  the  children  to  learn  more  or  less 
than  a  lesson  of  that  particular  length. 

Methods. — Some  idea  of  the  teaching  method  will  be  gained  from 
the  foregoing.  Indeed,  content  and  method  are  so  closely  related 
that  in  any  discussion  they  will  of  necessity  overlap.  Here  agarn, 
only  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  principles  will  be  discussed.  It  is  a 
well-accepted  idea  in  education  that  the  schools  should  develop  power, 
initiative,  judgment,  ability  to  select  the  important  and  omit  the 
trivial,  should  impart  economical  methods  of  study,  ability  to  read 
understandingly  and  rapidly,  and  similar  qualities  which  need  not  be 
enumerated  here.  These  do  not  include  mere  memorizing  of  facts 
as  set  down  in  the  textbook  without  regard  to  their  use  and  as  if  all 
facts  were  of  equal  importance;  though  this  was  the  kind  of  lesson 
heard  almost  invariably.  If  any  effort  is  made  in  the  schoob  visited 
to  develop  the  abilities  mentioned  above,  it  was  not  apparent  during 
the  visits  made,  at  least  not  in  any  but  exceptional  cases.  Although 
there  was  every  evidence  that  the  children  were  imable  to  select 
important  facts  from  the  book  and  oi^anize  details  in  reference  to 
these,  not  a  single  lesson  was  heard  in  which  such  organization  was 
taught  or  suggested.  Practically  every  class  showed  lack  of  abihty 
to  study  intelligently;  yet  no  study  lessons  were  seen  or  reported. 
Questions  were  formulated  directly  from  the  book  and  were  answered 
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either  by  yes  or  no  or  by  a  quotation  from  the  text.  UsuaUv  the 
questions  were  asked  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  book, 
and  it  was  practically  always  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  keep  the 
book  open  constantly.  It  is  imcertain  whether  this  was  in  order  not 
to  omit  anything  in  its  exact  book  sequence  or  because  the  teacher 
was  so  unfamiliar  with  the  text  as  to  need  the  book  for  her  own  refer- 
ence. Assignments  were  usually  given  as  so  many  pages,  occasion^ 
ally  so  many  topics,  in  the  same  order  as  given  in  the  book,  and 
showed  neither  thought  nor  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  teachers  observed  showed  very  little  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  aim  or  purpose  of  a  lesson  should  govern  the  way  in  which 
it  is  taught.  literature  was  oftcner  word  pronunciation  than  a  les- 
son for  appreciation  or  joy  in  the  reading.  History  was  drill  in  facts 
or  an  exercise  in  memory  more  often  than  a  study  of  life  and  insti- 
tutions. In  short,  the  recitations  in  general  were  merely  question 
and  answer  methods  of  finding  how  famihar  the  children  had  become 
with  the  particular  pag<^  assigned  in  the  textbook. 

It  should  be  added  that  here  again,  in  method  as  in  content,  there 
are  exceptions.  Many  teachers  in  Wyoming  are  doing  excellent 
work.  For  example,  one  school  visited  presented  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, of  which  any  community  might  be  proud.  The  teacher 
was  teaching  her  third  successive  year  in  the  district,  was  well  trained, 
and  had  had  successful  experience  elsewhere  previous  to  her  engage- 
ment in  that  district.  The  school  was  equipped  with  simple  appar- 
atus for  manual  training  and  cooking,  placed  inconspicuously  in  the 
rear  of  the  room.  There  was  every  indication  that  the  methods  and 
disciphne  and  influence  of  this  teacher  were  without  exception  good. 
Only  a  few  miles  from  this  school  is  located  one  of  the  poorest  of 
those  visited  in  the  county.  Here  was  f oimd  an  untrained,  inexperi- 
enced, indifferent  teacher;  the  house  and  grounds  were  dirty  and  in 
bad  condition.     There  were  no  signs  of  orderliness  or  efficiency. 

The  difference  between  these  two  schools  located  so  close  together 
merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  each  individual  district  in  Wyoming 
is  a  law  imto  itself,  free  to  have  as  poor  schools  as  the  commimity 
will  endure.  There  is  no  system  of  equaUty  either  of  opportunity 
for  the  children  or  of  expense  in  conducting  the  school  for  the  patron. 
Doubtless  the  children  in  the  latter  district  were  much  the  same  in 
all  substantial  ways  as  those  of  the  former.  Both  will  help  to  make 
up  the  citizenship  of  the  county  and  the  State. 

Summary. — The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  guarantees 
an  adequate  education  to  aZZ,  not  some  of  its  children;  yet  glaring 
inequalities  exist.  Here  and  there  may  be  foimd  children  attending 
good  schools  and  enjoying  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  benefit  of 
modem  equipment  and  competent  teachers;  but  while  these  advan- 
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tages  are  available  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  children,  a  great 
many  (probably  70  per  cent  is  a  conservative  estimate  if  the  groups 
visited  are  any  criterion)  have  none  or  only  a  few  of  these  advantages, 
and  such  as  they  have  are  available  not  regularly,  but  only  acciden- 
tally, during  a  year  or  two  of  their  school  lives. 

These  conditions  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  systematic  reform  in 
several  different  directions. 

(1)  A  better  method  of  selecting  teachers  should  be  practiced,  in 
order  that  educational  qualifications  and  professional  training  may 
be  given  more  consideration,  and  tenure  during  good  service  assured. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  teachers 
is  obvious  in  the  majority  of  the  rural  schools.  Unless  teachers  have 
a  general  education  at  least  four  years  in  advance  of  the  grades  they 
are  to  teach,  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  broad  enough 
foundation  for  satisfactory  school  instruction.  Unless  they  are 
trained  for  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  fundamental  aims  of 
education  and  how  they  are  accomplished,  as  well  as  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  physical  and  mental  nature  and  interests  of  children, 
they  are  unable  either  to  instruct  pupils  or  to  organize  and  discipUne 
a  school.  In  order  to  supply  better  trained  teachers,  the  State 
must  furnish  better  facilities  than  at  present  exist  for  training  teach- 
ers, especially  for  work  in  imgraded  schools.  There  are  few  cities 
in  the  State,  and  the  rural  teachers  outnmnber  those  of  the  cities 
greatly;  consequently  special  training  for  rural  work  is  the  impor- 
tant need  imder  existing  conditions.  • 

(2)  The  problem  of  supervision  will  be  discussed  later  and  need 
only  be  referred  to  here  as  a  necessary  factor  in  good  instruction. 
One  feels  in  visiting  them  that  the  teachers  now  in  service  would  do 
far  better  work  if  they  were  directed  by  trained,  experienced  super- 
visors. 

(3)  Centralization  of  administrative  authority  is  necessary.  At 
present  the  selection  of  books,  the  outlining  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  administration  of  other  strictly  educational  matters  are 
in  the  hands  of  laymen  instead  of  experienced  educators.  The 
units  of  administration  are  too  small  and  too  widely  scattered 
to  make  for  system,  imiformity,  or  efficiency.  There  should  be  a 
more  detailed  and  better  adapted  course  of  study,  and  teachers 
should  be  taught  the  best  methods  of  using  it  through  preliminary 
training  and  through  associations  for  training  in  service.  More 
uniformity  should  be  secured  in  the  school  books  used,  either  through 
county  or  State  adoption  of  textbooks. 

(4)  Better  living  conditions  should  be  provided  for  teachers. 
Either  teachers'  cottages  should  be  erected  on  the  school  grounds 
or  bving  rooms  should  be  provided   as  additions  to  schoolhouses. 
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iinl^s  satisfactory  hoarding  places  can  be  found  in  the  homes  of 
the  people. 

SUPERVISION. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  or  scope  of  this  report  to  discuss  the 
necessity  of  adequate  supervision  in  school  systems.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  modem  school  practice  assumes  it  to  be  a  necessity,  that 
practically  all  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States  of  2,500  or  over  In 
population  have  provided  for  it,  and  that  many  of  the  progressive 
States  in  the  Union  have  made  or  are  making  provision  to  extend 
such  facilities  to  rural  communities.  Wyoming  is  especially  in  need 
of  adequate  supervision  for  its  country  schools,  because  there  are  so 
many  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers  employed,  because 
teachers  and  schools  are  isolated  by  great  distances,  and  because  the 
teaching  corps  is  lai^ely  recruited  from  outside  the  State.  Such 
teachers  need  in  a  special  manner  professional  advice  and  instnicticm 
to  help  them  to  organize  and  conduct  schools  successfully  and  to 
make  such  adaptations  of  school  subjects  to  community  needs  as 
modem  ideas  of  education  demand.  This  direction  only  experienced 
supervisors  —  well-trained  and  mature  persons  familiar  with  the 
State — can  give. 

Such  supervision  as  Wyoming  rural  schools  have  is  now  given  by  the 
county  superintendents.  The  efficiency  of  coimty  supervision  is  con- 
ditioned by  many  factors,  a  few  of  which  will  be  discussed  here.  It 
is  evident  that  the  superintendent  must  be  a  mature  and  experienced 
person,  trained  for  the  particular  field  of  supervision,  if  he  is  to  be 
able  to  give  expert  advice  to  the  teachers  under  his  jurisdiction.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  manner  of  selecting  the  superintendents,  the 
salaries  offered,  and  tenure,  should  be  such  as  to  attract  the  most 
capable  men  and  women  to  enter  and  remain  in  this  field.  These 
factors  will  be  considered  first. 

Selection. — ^The  county  superintendents  of  Wyoming  are  elect'Od 
by  popular  vote  at  the  regular  general  election.  The  laws  covering 
election,  salary,  powers,  and  duties  of  county  superintendents 
were  made  many  years  ago.  Not  only  conditions,  but  educational 
ideals  and  practice,  have  changed  materiaUy,  and  however  well  these 
laws  may  have  answered  at  that  time  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  made,  their  adequacy  is  entirely  outgrown  at  the  present  time. 
Education  hasnow  become  an  established  profession ;  the  county  super- 
intendent must  be  an  educator,  not  a  poUtician,  and  must  be  selected 
because  of  professional  fitness.  So  long  as  he  is  elected  at  a  general 
political  election  every  two  years,  depending  for  success  upon  his 
abUity  to  get  votes  instead  of  on  his  ability  to  supervise  schools,  the 
position  will  not  appeal  to  many  competent  persons  trained  in  the 
educational  field. 
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Salary. — ^Another  equally  unfortunate  factor — the  salary — increases 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  retaining  efficient  superintendents. 
The  constitution  limits  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  to 
$1,000  a  year,  and  by  legislative  enactment  which  fixes  the  salaries 
all  counties  pay  less  even  than  this.  Of  the  21  superintendents  in  the 
State,  seven  receive  $900,  seven  $750,  and  seven  $500,  the  average 
salary  for  the  State  being  $717  per  year.  Many  teachers  of  the  State 
receive  more,  and  the  anomalous  situation  of  a  subordinate  receiving 
a  higher  salary  than  his  supervising  officer  is  not  uncommon  in 
Wyoming.  The  average  salary  of  city  superintendents  in  the  six 
largest  cities  of  Wyoming  is  $2,340. 

Tenure, — ^The  inadequate  salary  and  the  method  of  selection 
would  alone  be  sufficient  obstacles  to  securing  competent  superin- 
tendents, but  the  tenure  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Good  work  is 
not  always  rewarded  at  popular  elections.  Two  years  is  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  carry  out  educational  reforms,  especiaUy  when  the 
superintendent's  function  is  advisory  only,  and  these  reforms  must 
come  about  through  his  ability  to  persuade  a  large  number  of  direc- 
tors, three  for  each  district,  to  adopt  them.  Even  the  misfortune  of 
accepting  persons  not  specially  trained  in  supervision  would  be  over- 
come in  some  degree  if  the  incumbents  of  the  county  superin tendencies 
remained  long  enough,  so  that  experience  in  the  position  would  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  lack  of  training.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  this  does  not  happen.  Of  the  superintendents  replying  to 
questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  exactly  one- 
half  are  serving  their  first  term.  A  study  of  the  records  seems  to 
show  that  the  time  of  service  is  shorter  in  recent  years  than  in  the 
earUer  period  of  Statehood. 

Table  8. — Length  of  service,  in  years,  of  county  suverinUndents  in  Wyoming  since 
uonttary,  1891,^  including  term  of  preseTit  incumbents,  ending  Jan.  1,  1917. 


Counties. 


Albany 

Big  Horn... 
Campbell. . . 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Ooshen 

Hot  Springs. 

Jotanaon 

Laramie 


Num- 
ber 
years 
organ- 
ised. 


36 

ao 

4 

as 
» 
ao 
as 

4 

4 

as 
as 


Num- 
ber of 
differ- 
ent su- 


id- 
ents.s 


6 
5 

a 

5 
7 
11 
7 
1 
1 
9 
4 


Aver- 
age 

tenure, 
in 

years. 


4.3 
4.0 
aLO 
6.1 
3.7 
a.4 
3.7 
4.0 
4.0 

a.9 

0.6 


Counties. 


Lincoln 

Natrona.... 
Niobrara. . . 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan... 
Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Washakie.. 
Weston 


Num- 

Num- 

ber of 

ber 

differ- 

years 

ent  su- 

organ- 
ised. 

perin- 
tend- 

ents.s 

4 

1 

as 

10 

4 

1 

8 

2 

4 

1 

as 

8 

as 

9 

as 

8 

4 

1 

as 

7 

Aver- 
age 

tenure, 
in 

years. 


4.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.2 
2.9 
3.2 
4.0 
3.7 


1  Wyoming  became  a  State  in  July,  1890.  The  first  county  superintendents  elected  since  that  time 
took  ofnce  January,  1801. 

>  These  numbers  are  approximately  correct.  No  records  could  be  obtained  for  one  2-year  period, 
and  the  names  of  one  or  two  superintendents  are  not  Included  in  the  report  of  the  State  department  in 
several  instances. 
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Training. — ^With  all  these  adverse  conditions,  it  would  be  strajige, 
indeed,  if  Wyoming  were  able  to  secure  for  its  county  superintend- 
encies  many  men  and  women  professionally  prepared  for  their 
work.  The  necessity  for  careful  training  and  special  preparation 
for  supervisors  and  teachers  both  is  now  fully  established  in  pro- 
gressive communities.  Teaching  is  a  profession  as  well  defined  in 
its  function  as  that  of  the  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  and  one 
should  as  readily,  and  could  as  safely,  trust  an  untrained  person  with 
the  care  of  his  ill  child  as  with  that  child's  training  and  education. 
Wherever  adequate  expert  supervision  is  provided  for  rural  districts, 
as  in  Ohio  and  in  New  England,  in  the  small  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  itself,  not  less  than 
eight  years  of  secondary  and  higher  education  is  considered  neces- 
sary preparation  for  this  work.  Wyoming  has  not  yet  reached  the 
place  where  training  of  this  kind  can  be  demanded  or  expected  of 
rural  supervisors.  An  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  secure  informa- 
tion from  the  21  county  superintendents  now  in  office  relative  to  their 
general  education,  professional  education,  and  experience.  The 
information  was  given  by  16  of  the  superintendents.  From  the  other 
5  no  answers  were  received,  although  three  separate  requests  were 
sent,  two  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  one  from  the  State 
superintendent's  office.  If  experience  in  collecting  similar  data 
elsewhere  is  of  any  value  the  five  not  reporting  are  below  the  stand- 
ards of  the  others  in  training  and  education. 

The  16  report  on  general  education  as  follows: 

Elementary  school  only S 

Some  high  school,  but  leas  than  four  years 3 

High  school,  but  no  further 1 

High  school  and  less  than  one  year  of  college 6 

High  school  and  two  years  of  college 2 

High  school  and  four  years  of  college 1 

Only  a  higher  salary,  assured  tenure,  a  method  of  selection  which 
will  give  consideration  to  educational  qualifications  rather  than 
political  ones,  can  be  expected  to  improve  this  condition. 

No  consideration  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  complete 
which  does  not  recognize  the  difficulties  of  the  work  itself  mider  exist- 
ing conditions,  regardless  of  the  qualifications,  salary,  tenure,  etc.,  of 
the  persons  selected.  The  size  of  the  territory  to  cover,  the  number 
of  buildings  and  teachers  to  visit,  in  conjunction  with  the  traveling 
allowance  and  assistance  available,  are  important  factors  in  efficiency. 
Where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  inexperienced  or  untrained 
teachers,  or  where  special  difficulties  are  being  met  or  experiments 
carried  on,  the  superintendent  must  make  frequent  visits.  If  dis- 
tances  are  great,  as  in  Wyoming,  assistants  are  necessary.    The 
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counties  in  Wyoming  vary  in  area  from  2,000  to  12,000  square  miles. 

The  average  size  is  4,500  square  miles.    The  number  of  teachers  to 

be  supervised  varies  from  26  to  130,  averaging  55;  and  the  nimaber 

of  buUdings  to  be  visited  varies  from  14  to  115,  averaging  45.    On 

9H  average  the  coimty  superintendents  in  Wyoming  pay  one  visit  to 

each  teacher  a  year,  and  the  average  time  spent  in  each  schoolroom 

each  year  is  one  and  one-half  hours.     It  would  seem  to  be  a  physical 

impossibility  for  one  superintendent  to  cover  a  territory  af  12,000 

square  miles,  visit  73  teachers  in  50  different  buildings,  even  if  there 

were  no  further  handicaps.     Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  mileage 

allowance  in  the  county  referred  to  is  small,  entirely  inadequate, 

indeed,  to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  that  no  supervisory 

assistants  are  furnished,  and  the  difficulty  is  practically  msurmoimt- 

able.     Very  few  superintendents  have  an  adequate  mileage  allowance. 

The  system  itself,  which  permits  a  board  *  not  primarily  interested 

in  schools,  the  very  nature  of  whose  duties  makes  economy  the 

desideratum,  to  fix  the  travel  allowance,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  a 

change  is  imperative.     The  county  superintendent  is  the  only  person 

who  can  judge  when  and  how  often  the  schools  should  be  visited. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  visiting  them  too  often  under  present 

conditions. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  attractiveness  as  to  salaries,  number  of 
assistants,  tenure,  etc.,  of  the  city  and  county  superin tendencies  in 
Wyommg,  as  well  as  the  probable  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force 
supervised  (and  therefore  the  necessity  of  close  supervision),  as 
judged  from  educational  qualifications  in  city  and  county,  may  be 
had  from  the  following  comparison.  The  statistics  given  represent 
the  average  in  five  of  the  seven  cities  m  Wyoming  which  have  a 
population  greater  than  2,500  in  column  marked  '^City'*  and  the 
average  for  16  counties  in  the  State  in  the  column  marked  ''County." 
These  include  all  the  superintendents  who  reported. 

Table   9. — Comparison  of  statistics  concerning  county  and  dty  superintertdents  in 

Wyoming. 


Average  time  In  present  position years. 

Average  number  of  assistant  superintendents  or  supervisory  assistants 

Average  number  of  teachers  per  supervisor 

Average  number  of  visits  to  each  teacher  by  supervising  officers  (per  year) 

Average  salary  of  superintendent 


TEACHERS. 


Minimum  professional  training  required years. 

Teachers  engaged  having  professional  training per  cent. 

Teachers  having  full  4  years  of  higher  education do. . . 


County. 


1  AUowanoe  for  traveling  expenses  is  made  by  the  county  commissioners. 
>  Estimated  from  tabulations  made  from  reports  of  1,000  teachers. 
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Summary. — ^It  is  evident  that  insufficient  salary,  uncertain  tenure, 
the  manner  of  selection,  and  size  of  the  territory  conspire  to  render 
real  supervision  a  practical  impossibility. 

The  county  superintendent  in  an  occasional  friendly  visit  to  the 
school  can  encourage  and  help  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  He  can 
inspect  the  building  and  grounds  and  often  interview  the  directors 
and  persuade  them  to  do  many  things  for  the  good  of  the  school  that 
would  otherwise  be  neglected.  There  is  no  disposition  to  under- 
estimate the  benefit  of  such  work,  but  it  can  not  be  classed  as  pro- 
fessional supervision.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  the  spirit, 
devotion,  and  conscientiousness  which  characterize  the  present 
body  of  county  superintendents,  but  they  are  too  much  handicapped 
to  do  effective  work. 

Table  10  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  salaries 
paid  county  superintendents  in  six  Western  States.  These  will  offer 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  salaries  paid  similar  officers  in  Wyoming. 

Table  11  is  inserted  to  show  what  is  possible  in  rural  supervision 
when  conditions  as  to  selection,  tenure,  salary,  etc.,  are  such  as  to 
attract  professicmally  trained  supervisors.  The  counties  are  the 
first  16  counties  in  order  on  the  tabulation  sheets  in  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  were  compiled  from  reports  sent  in  from 
the  county  superintendents. 

In  Maine  the  territory  is  small,  enabling  supervisors  to  visit  fre- 
quently. In  Ohio  the  assistant  supervisors  are  numerous  enough  to 
insure  adequate  supervision,  though  the  table  does  not  show  this  in 
the  number  of  visits  made,  because  the  system  was  just  being  inau- 
gurated (imder  provision  of  a  new  law)  when  the  reports  were  sent  in. 

Table  10. — Salaries  of  county  superirUenderUs  in  7  Western  States  reporting  to 

Bureau  of  Education. 


States. 


CBUfornia... 
Washington 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Nebraska. . . 
Montana... 
Orei^an 


Maximum. 


84,000 
2,100 
2,800 
3,400 
2,000 
2,000 
2,200 
1,500 
1,800 


lUntnqitn, 


tTOO 

700 

100 

1,500 

2,000 

1,100 

700 

900 

1,200 


Avcxag^. 


t3;200 
1,280 
1,200 
2,300 
2,000 
1,320 
1,400 
1,430 
1,500 
717 
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m.  REVENUE  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOLS.* 

Wyoming  is  a  State  of  scattered  population  and  of  rich  and  un- 
developed resotutses.  In  the  last  decade  vast  mineral  and  oil  deposits 
have  been  opened  up.  Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  involving 
a  large  amoimt  of  capital  have  been  initiated,  railroads  and  auto 
roads  projected,  and  a  new  era  of  development  has  begun.  This  ha^ 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  population.  The 
United  States  Census  reports  of  1910  show  a  population  of  145,965, 
an  increase  of  57.7  per  cent  over  1900,  while  the  total  increase  for  the 
United  States  was  21  per  cent.  Wyoming  is,  therefore,  growing  in 
population  nearly  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

The  rural  population  of  the  State  is  correspondingly  prosperous 
and  growing  and  constitutes  65.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
The  value  of  farm  property  iucreased  during  the  10-year  period  1900 
to  1910  approximately  148  per  cent;  92  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  the  State  are  operated  by  owners,  and  80  per  cent  of  these 
owned  farms  are  free  from  mortgage;  67  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms  in  the  State  are  irrigated. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  irrigation  works,  in  the  output  of 
mines  and  wells,  in  manufacturing  and  industries,  corresponds  to  the 
increase  in  farm  values.  Wyoming  has  no  State  debt,  is  prosperous 
and  growing,  and  can  provide  UberaUy  for  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren. It  should  take  such  anticipatory  measures  as  will  insure  ade- 
quate f aciUties  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  present. 

The  State  has  a  higher  property  valuation  per  school  child  than 
any  State  of  the  North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  or  South  Central 
groups;  higher  than  four  States  in  the  Western  group  and  higher  than 
any  in  the  North  Central  group  except  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and 
Iowa.  There  are  269  adults  in  Wyoming  to  bear  the  expense  of 
educating  each  group  of  100  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18 
years,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  except 
California.  Of  adult  men  21  years  and  over  Wyoming  has  179  for 
every  100  children  between  6  and  18  years — ^more  than  any  State  in 
the  Union  except  Nevada.  A  comparison  of  Wyoming  with  the 
States  bordering  it  in  these  three  particulars  follows: 

1  Figures  in  this  aection  were  taken  from  tbe  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  lostrucUofL, 
the  State  auditor,  special  reports  to  the  bureaa  made  by  county  superhitendents,  and  by  a  few  district 
boards.  The  figures  on  Lincoln  County  were  prepared  by  Supt.  Burch,  of  Kemmerer,  as  were  also  some  of 
those  on  other  counties,  the  Information  resulting  from  a  qaeetiomiaire  sent  by  Mr.  Bnrdi  for  the  com* 
mittee  to  all  county  superintendents. 
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Value  of  property  for  each  school  child: 


1 


Idaho $5, 900 

Utah 6,300 

South  Dakota 7 ,  500 

Wyoiiing 10,200 

Nebraflka 10, 700 

Colorado 1 1 ,  100 

Montana 12, 300 

Number  of  adults  for  each  100  children  5  to  18  years  of  age: 

Utah 160 

South  Dakota 175 

Nebraska 182 

Idaho 190 

Colorado 231 

Montana 261 

WyMokig 269 

Number  of  men  21  or  over  for  each  100  children  5  to  18  years  of  age: 

Utah 85 

Nebraska 95 

South  Dakota 96 

Idaho 113 

Colorado 125 

Montana 165 

WyMoing 179 

A  growing  and  progressive,  and  therefore  a  rapidly  changing  State 
must  look  forward  if  it  would  be  ready  to  provide  for  emergencies  as 
they  arise.  Such  anticipatory  provision  is  especially  necessary  in 
considering  financial  support  for  pubUc  schools.  In  no  particular 
is  a  rapid  increase  in  population  more  noticeable  or  more  difficult  to 
provide  for  than  in  proper  and  adequate  education.  Wyoming  has 
had  this  situation  to  meet,  as  may  be  seen  from  diagrams  1,  2,  and  3, 
which  indicate  graphically  the  increase  in  attendance,  the  per  capita 
expenditure,  and  the  total  expenditure.  That  the  situation  has  not 
always  been  met  satisfactorily  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  instruction  and  supervision.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
that  section,  this  is  partly  due  to  lack  of  adequate  financial  support, 
as  well  as  to  other  causes  mentioned. 

Wyoming  must  provide,  for  the  present  at  least,  for  conditions 
brought  about  by  scattered  population  and  highly  differentiated  local 
valuations.  Rich  coal  region  districts,  containing  valuable  improve- 
ments, machinery,  railroad  terminals,  etc.,  constitute  a  school  unit 
immediately  adjoining  large  tracts  of  unproductive  land  whose  value 

1  This  means  that  an  averaf^  school  district  of  40  children  in  Idaho,  for  example,  would  have  behind  it 
property  valued  at  1236,000,  and  76  adult  men  and  women,  45  of  whom  would  be  men  21  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  Wyoming  the  average  school  of  this  slse  woold  have  behind  it  property  valued  at  S4O8,000,  and 
106  adults,  76  of  whom  would  be  men  21  yean  of  age  and  over. 
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and  correeponding  assessable  possibilities  are  negligible.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  if  local  taxation  alone  is  to  be  depended  upon  for  school 
support  there  can  be  no  equality  of  burdens  for  the  tax  payer  except 
at  the  expense  of  school  facilities.  But  education  is  a  State  function, 
as  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  State's  integrity  and  progress 
as  are  the  capitol  biiilding  and  the  legislature  itself.  The  State  must 
therefore  devise  means  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  and 
expense  within  its  borders.  The  l^islature  has  made  attempts  to 
do  this,  notably  in  passing  a  law  providing  that  districts  receive 
$300  from  the  county  for  every  teacher  employed,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  district.  Other  steps  in  the  same  direction  are  necessary, 
however. 

Sources  of  revenue. — ^The  schools  of  Wyoming  derive  their  support 
from  three  sources,  the  State  school  fund,  the  county  general  tax,  and 
the  special  local  levy.  In  addition  there  are  rentals  from  forest 
reserves,  the  penal  fund,  and  revenue  from  poll  taxes.  In  this  report 
these  will  not  be  considered  separately,  however,  but  as  part  of  the 
special  and  county  fimd,  nor  wUl  the  expense  of  collecting  and  the 
loss  from  failure  to  collect  the  tax  be  considered. 

Revenue  from  the  State. — ^The  permanent  State  school  fund  from  the 
sale  of  school  lands,  escheats,  forfeitures,  grants,  gifts,  etc.,  amounts 
to  $1,015,364.84.  Approximately  twro-thirds  of  this  is  invested  in 
school  fimds  drawing  5  or  6  per  cent  interest,  and  about  one-third  is 
deposited  in  bani^s  dra\ving  3  per  c€^t  interest.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 3,450,000  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
yearly  income  from  the  State  comes  from  the  rentals  of  these  lands. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  ended  March,  1916,  from  the  above- 
named  sources  (interest  on  permanent  funds  and  rentals)  wasS332,132, 
or  $8.39  per  school  child,  there  being  39,584  between  6  and  21  years  of 
age  in  the  State  in  1015.  Under  Federal  regulations  25  per  cent  of 
the  money  derived  from  leasing  the  forest  reserve  lands  and  the  sale 
of  timber  thereon  must  be  turned  over  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  and  public  roads  of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the 
reserve  is  situated.  The  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties 
decide  how  much  of  this  fimd  shall  be  used  for  each  of  the  two  pur- 
poses, 5  per  cent  being  the  minimum  amount  which  can  be  iised  for 
either. 

Revenue  from  the  county. — ^The  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  are  required  by  law  to  levy  a  general  county  school  tax  suffi- 
cient to  raise  $300  for  each  teacher  employed  in  the  county,  provided 
that  for  each  teacher  for  which  credit  is  claimed  there  is  an  average 
attendance  of  6  in  ''grade  schools"^  and  10  in  high  schools,  and  pro- 

i  Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  not  to  refer  to  tmgraded  one-teacher  country  schools. 
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vided  also  that  there  is  a  mmimum  terni  of  six  months.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  to  levy  a  poll  tax  of  $2  for  each  person 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  50,  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  only  and 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  school  fxmd  in  the  district  in  which  the 
same  is  located.  AU  fines  and  penalties  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  go  into  the  public  school  fimd  of  the  respective  districts. 

Revenue  from  the  district, — ^The  property  owners  in  a  school  dis- 
trict may;  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  vote  a  special  tax  of  3^  mills 
for  school  purposes.  An  additional  amount  not  exceeding  5  mills 
on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  may  be  voted  at  any  regu- 
lar or  special  meeting,  provided  30  days'  notice  has  been  given. 

Bonds. — ^The  board  of  school  trustees  may  submit  to  the  property 
owners  of  the  school  district  the  question  of  authorizing  the  board  to 
issue  coupon  bonds,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property 
in  the  district,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  higher  than  6  per  cent,  for  a 
period  not  longer  than  25  years,  for  the  purpose  of  building  school- 
houses  and  providing  the  necessary  furniture  or  for  refunding  out- 
standing indebtedness. 

INEQUALrrY  OP  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION. 

State  support. — ^From  the  standpoint  of  a  State  the  question  of 
financing  schools  centers  about  these  considerations:  (1)  Is  the  reve- 
nue provided  sufficient  to  insure  at  least  reasonable  minimum  school 
facilities?  (2)  Are  the  provisions  for  raising  and  distributing  it 
equitable?  (3)  Are  the  several  units  from  which  funds  come,  State, 
county,  and  school  district,  all  bearing  their  proper  share  of  the 
burden? 

That  the  first  consideration  is  not  satisfactorily  met  is  apparent 
from  the  preceding  chapters  on  instruction,  supervision,  and  teaching 
corps.  In  addition  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  Wyoming  with 
other  Western  States  as  to  per  capita  expenditure  and  expenditure 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  The  following  statement  shows  that 
in  1912-13  Wyoming  spent  less  per  capita  of  school  population  than 
eight  other  Western  States.  In  1913-14  an  encouraging  improve- 
ment was  made,  but  the  State  is  still  near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
Later  figures  are  not  available. 

Table  12. — Per  capita  expenditures  for  schools. 


states. 


Wyoming 
Colorado. 

Utah 

Idaho.... 
Ongon... 


In  1912-13. 


131.37 
31.58 
34. 2S 
36.11 
36.39 


In  1913-14. 


$33.13 
31.02 
34.68 
33.71 
34.63 


States. 


Nevada.... 
Washington 
Montana... 
Callforala... 


In  1912-13. 


$40.24 
42.76 
48.99 
49.28 


In  1913-14. 


$40.72 
40.57 
41.48 
40.58 
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The  following  table  shows  how  much  several  Western  States  spent 
on  education  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  The  figures  are'  for 
1912,  the  latest  available.  A  comparison  on  true  valuation  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  report.     (See  p.  94.) 

Table  13. — Wealth  and  Khool  expenditure  in  1902  and  1912. 


States. 


Aoo68S6d  tbIu- 
ation  of  all 
property  sub- 
ject to  ad  valo- 
rem taxaticn, 
1912. 


Expenditure 

for  public 

schools,  ex> 

eluding  debt 

paid,  1912. 


Kxpended  for  pub. 
lie  schools  oa 
eadi  $100  of 
assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  prop- 
erty. 


1902 


1912 


United  States 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. . 

Ororon 

Cauiomia 


$09,452,936,104 


$482,880,793 


CeniM. 
06.6 


Omtt. 
09.5 


340,660,585 
180,750,030 
422,330,199 
72,457,454 
140,338,191 
200,299,207 
101,067,062 
167,512,157 

1,005,066,251 
905,011,679 

2,921,277,451 


3,364,984 
997,022 
6,627,569 
1,112,840 
1,321,631 
3,626,686 
625,662 
2,959,124 

10,526,931 
6,005,111 

23,978,631 


47.4 

58.5 

87.6 

62.4 

96.4 

118.6 

71.4 

112.4 

107.5 

121.7 

59.0 


96L8 

55.3 

154.6 

1SS.6 

91.2 

181.1 

61.9 

178.7 

104.7 

67.3 

83.1 


The  inefficiency  of  administration  and  the  inequitable  distribution 
of  funds  are  responsible  for  much  waste,  and  these  administrative 
agencies  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  financial  agencies  that  it  is 
difficult  to  differentiate  clearly  and  show  just  how  much  is  due  to  lack 
of  economical  administration  and  how  much  to  insufficient  funds. 
But  the  poor  buildings  and  equipment,  low  salaries,  etc.,  described  in 
preceding  chapters,  indicate  that^  for  the  inunediate  present  at  least, 
more  money  will  be  needed  to  provide  adequate  educational  facilities 
and  that  the  State  itself  will  need  to  aid  more  substantially  than  it 
has  in  the  past.  This  may  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  fairness  as  well 
as  necessity,  because  of  scattered  population  and  because  so  much 
of  the  wealth  of  the  State  (coal  and  oil,  for  example)  really  contribute 
to  State  as  well  as  to  local  prosperity.  The  exact  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  report. 

The  second  and  third  considerations  regarding  the  raising  and 
distributing  of  the  revenue  will  be  more  fully  described  imder  county 
and  special  taxation  and  will  be  referred  to  only  briefly  here.  In  a 
State  in  which  the  district  system  prevails,  as  in  Wyoming,  a  just 
distribution  of  school  expense  is  best  attained  when  the  State  pays 
approximately  one-third,  the  coimty  one-third,  the  local  district 
one-third.  Many  districts  in  the  State  have  a  low  property  valuation 
and  a  large  school  population,  and  even  with  a  high  special  levy  are 
unable  to  provide  good  schools.  Other  districts  have  a  large  valuation, 
few  school  children,  and  little  or  no  special  levy.  The  State,  while  as- 
suming its  share  of  educational  burdens,  must  see  to  it  that  the  local  dis- 
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trict  also  does  its  share,  and  likewise  the  county  assumes  a  fair  share  of 
the  burden.  Table  14  shows  the  percentage  of  total  income  received 
from  each  of  the  three  different  sources  in  all  of  the  counties  of  the 
State.  The  State  fund  is  now  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and, 
as  would  be  expected  imder  such  a  system,  some  coxmties  are  receiving 
from  the  State  a  far  higher  percentage  of  their  total  school  expendi- 
ture than  others.  Three  coimties  receive  one-third  or  over,  two 
receive  but  one-sixth,  and  the  others  receive  amounts  varying 
between  these  extremes.  Later  in  this  report  *  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  imfaimess  of  distribution  is  even  more  marked  when  considered 
from  a  district  standpoint  than  when  considered  from  a  county 
standpoint. 

Table  14. — Sources  of  school  funds  in  Wyoming, 


Counties. 


Albany 

Big  Horn... 

Carbon 

Campbell. . . 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Qoshen 

Hot  Springs. 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara — 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Washakie. . . 
Weston 


State. 


Amount  received  from— 


State. 


$17,191 

20,144 

17,5eO 

4,833 

7,929 

18,506 

15,429 

11,209 

5,663 

8,482 

34,793 

36,253 

10,043 

8,768 

12,392 

13,266 

34,407 

26,054 

15,655 

4,388 

11,142 


County. 


131,863 
21,630 
23,462 
U,906 
12,641 
18.418 
24,977 
13,709 

4,080 
12,072 
55,079 
36,605 
16,471 
14,022 
16,660 
26,095 
35,275 
19,574 
18,150 

8,700 
16,432 


Local. 


$36,133 
26,646 
26,567 
12,828 
20,064 
17,553 
23,494 
13,308 
17,437 
11,283 
65,973 
27,453 
35,671 
17,096 
25,902 
33,149 
62,711 
20,423 
28,746 
8,868 
16,303 


Per  cent  received  from— 


State. 


20.18 
29.44 
25.98 
16.35 
19.51 
33.97 
24.15 
29.32 
20.84 
26.64 
22  33 
36.11 
16.15 
21.96 
22.55 
18.14 
25.99 
39.45 
25.03 
19.98 
25.39 


25.31 


County. 


37.40 
3L62 
34.71 
40,26 
31.11 
33.81 
39.06 
35.86 
15.01 
37.92 
35.34 
36.55 
26.49 
35.16 
30.32 
36.52 
26.64 
29.63 
29.02 
39.63 
37.45 


33.22 


Local. 


42.42 
38.94 
39.31 
43.39 
49.38 
82.22 
36.77 
34.82 
64.15 
35.44 
42.33 
27.34 
57.36 
42.86 
47.13 
45.34 
47.37 
30.92 
45.95 
40.39 
37.16 


41.47 


It  is  obvious  that  when  popidation  is  scattered,  as  in  Wyoming, 
and  ranches  are  isolated,  there  will  be  certain  communities  in  which 
schools  will  have  a  very  small  enrollment.  However,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  school,  including  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  is  practi- 
cally the  same  whether  5  or  25  children  are  enrolled,  yet  the  one 
receives  from  the  State  approximately  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
other.  Again,  the  State  apportionment  is  made  on  a  basis  of  dis- 
trict census,  which  includes  all  children  in  the  district  from  6  to  21 
years  of  age.  The  expense  of  maintaining  school  is  concerned  only 
with  those  children  between  6  and  14  *  where  elementary  schools  only 
are  supported  and  those  between  6  and  18^  years  of  age  where  there 
are  high  schools.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  giving  school 
money  to  young  men  and  women  who  have  finished  school,  some  of 
whom  are  now  married  and  have  children  of  their  own.     Further- 


1  See  tables  oonoeming  Lincoln  county. 
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more,  diatribution  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  no  educational  significance, 
because  it  places  no  premium  on  local  effort  imless  it  stimulates  each 
community  to  get  names  on  the  census  Ust.  The  tendency  is  to  cause 
districts  to  rely  entirely  on  State  and  county  funds,  and  to  reduce 
salaries  and  term  of  school  so  that  the  total  expenditure  is  within 
the  amount  so  received. 

An  apportionment  based  one-half  on  number  of  teachers  and  one- 
half  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  would  be  a  far  more  equitable 
one  in  Wyoming  and  would  give  individual  communities  an  incentive 
to  work  for  better  school  attendance  and  longer  terms.  Aggregate 
attendance  is  the  average  daily  attendance  midtipUed  by  the  number 
of  days  in  the  annual  school  session.  There  is  the  possible  objection 
that  such  a  distribution,  if  large  enough  to  pay  the  entire  salary  of 
the  teacher,  may  encoiurage  districts  to  engage  more  teachers  than 
are  needed.  This  possibiUty  would  be  avoided  if  funds  were  dis- 
tributed to  approved  schools  only,  as  suggested  in  another  portion 
of  this  report.* 

Not  only  is  it  good  poUcy  on  the  part  of  a  State  to  encoiurage  local 
initiative,  but  statistics  given  show  that  in  Wyoming  it  seems  abso- 
lutely essential  to  force  certain  backward  communities  to  assume  a 
just  share  of  educational  expenditure.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
coimties  in  the  State  contain  some  districts  which  make  no  local  tax 
levy;  on  the  other  hand  many  commimities  with  low  taxable  valua- 
tion and  a  large  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school  are  paying  a 
very  high  levy  and  still  are  unable  to  provide  satisfactory  school 
facilities.  The  State  could  profitably  increase  its  school  fund  by  a 
special  State  tax.  Part  of  this  should  be  added  to  the  income  of 
the  permanent  fund  as  already  constituted  and  part  should  form  a 
reserve  fund  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
This  reserve  fimd  should  be  apportioned  to  deserving  districts  for 
certain  needs  which  can  not  be  met  locally  when  the  maximum 
special  levy  has  been  made.  A  considerable  amount  of  this  reserve 
fund  should  also  be  available  for  assisting  schools  which  make  special 
effort  in  any  direction  recommended  by  the  State  board — ^such  as  the 
establishment  of  secondary  schools  or  the  introduction  of  special 
subjects  Uke  agriculture,  cooking,  and  sewing. 

11)6  advantages  of  State  over  coimty  taxation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  coimty  over  the  district.  By  a  partial  pooUng  of  effort, 
longer  terms  and  better  teachers  can  be  secured  throughout  the  State 
than  if  each  district  were  left  entirely  to  itself. 

Perhaps  all  children  can  not  have  absolutely  equal  advantages,  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  seciu'e  a  certain  agreed-upon  minimumy 
and  to  encourage  communities  to  extend  their  educational  enei^es 
as  far  as  possible  to  new  and  desirable  imdertakings.     Such  advan- 

1  See  reoommendatioiis  reUtive  to  ooonty  board  of  education. 
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tages  as  the  State  deems  absolutely  necessary  it  must  require  and 
must  helj^  the  communities  to  finance. 


a 


Other  things  being  equal,  in  an  equitably  adjusted  ^stem  (always 
omitting  buildings  and  permanent  improvtmienta)  the  tax  levy  for 
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school  maiuteuance  should  be  approximately  the  same  in  all  districts, 
and  the  income  per  school  miit  (that  is,  one  teacher  and  the  group  of 
children  imder  her  charge)  should  approximate  uniformity.  In  any 
classification  made  as  to  administration  and  taxation,  these  con- 
siderations, together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  adequate  education  for  all  its  children,  should 
be  carefully  observed.  It  is  important  to  see  how  nearly  Wyoming 
approaches  such  a  standard. 

County  and  district  support. — ^Table  15  shows  the  assessed  valuation, 
coimty,  general,  and  special  local  tax  levies,  census  valuation  p^ 
school  child,  and  approximate  State  apportionment.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  table  that  the  different  counties  bear  very  imequal  shares 
of  total  school  expenditxu^e  through  coimty  general  taxation  and, 
consequently,  must  either  have  poor  schools  or  force  too  high  local 
levies  on  the  individual  districts.  Presmnably  the  coimty  levies 
should  be  the  same  or  about  the  same,  assuming  that  valuations  are 
equalized;  yet  as  the  table  shows,  they  vary  from  0.97  of  a  mill 
in  Sweetwater  County  to  the  maximum  of  3  mills  in  Big  Horn,  Crook, 
Goshen,  Niobrara,  Platte,  and  Weston  Counties.  The  valuation  of 
taxable  property  per  school  child  varies  from  $2,783  in  Crook  County 
to  $11,466  in  Natrona  County.  This  means  that  every  school  child 
in  Crook  County  can  draw  on  a  valuation  of  $2,783  for  the  expense  of 
it^  education,  while  every  child  in  Natrona  has  a  like  income  drawing 
possibility  of  $11,466.  Since  the  State  gives  the  same  amount  per 
capita  in  both  cases,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  education  of  the 
children  in  Crook  County  suffers  materially,  or  the  special  tax  rate 
must  be  approximately  four  times  as  great  if  the  same  educational 
advantaged  are  offered. 

Table  15. — Income  cmd  tax  raUs^  by  oourUies. 


Coonties. 


Albany 

Big  Horn... 

Carbon 

Campbell... 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Hot  Springs. 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Lincoln 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Sweetwater. 

Uinta 

Washakie... 
Weston 


Assessed 
valuation.! 


7, 
16, 

4, 

8, 

6, 
10, 

4, 

4, 

?' 
13, 


683,263 
209,937 
069,704 
762,344 
165,482 
139,427 
407,092 
569,712 
080,902 
748,608 
437,704 
334,018 
725,804 
673,897 
664,058 
898,194 
170,942 
179,091 
642,738 
480,125 
477, 168 


School 
census. 


2,049 
2,401 
2,093 

576 

M5 
2,206 
1,839 
1,336 

675 
1,011 
4,147 
4,321 
1,197 
1,045 
1,477 
1,581 
4,101 
2,867 
1,866 

523 
1,328 


Valu- 
ation 
per 
census 
child. 


17,117 
3,003 
7,678 
8,268 
8,630 
2,783 
5,659 
3,420 
6,016 
6,687 
5,652 
3,317 

11,467 
4,473 
4,512 
5,628 
4,675 
7,a38 
4,632 
6,654 
4,124 


State 
appor- 

fion- 
ment. 


117,191 

20,144 

17,560 

4,833 

7,»29 

18,508 

15,429 

11,209 

5,663 

8,482 

34,793 

36,253 

10,043 

8,768 

12,392 

13,265 

34,407 

26,054 

15,656 

4,388 

11,142 


General  county 
school  tax.i 


Mills 
levy. 


2.17 
3.00 
1.46 
2.50 
1.55 
3.00 
2.40 
3.00 
1.00 
2.10 
2.35 
2.56 
1.20 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.84 
.97 
2.10 
2.50 
3.00 


Amount 
of  tax. 


$31,862.68 
21,629.81 
23,46L77 
11,905.80 
12,641.00 
18,418.28 
24,977.02 
13,709.14 

4,080.90 
12,072.08 
65,078.61 
36,695.09 
16,470.97 
14,02L69 
16,660.15 
26,694.57 
35,274.53 
19,573.72 
18,149.75 

8,700.31 
16,431.50 


Spedal  school 
tax.L 


Average 
mills 
levy.* 


2.743 
3.525 
2.530 
2.666 
2.010 
3.500 
2.744 
2.750 
4.340 
1.605 
3.013 
3.644 
L415 
3.50O 
3.654 
3.290 
2.723 
1.856 
3.100 
2.760 
2.000 


AmooDt 
of  tax. 


136,132.93 
26.616.17 
26,567.23 
12,82&12 
20,063.62 
17,553.65 
23,494.39 
13,307.88 
17,437.11 
ll,283L74 
65,972.61 
27,452.56 
35, 67a  66 
17,096.30 
25,901.91 
S3, 148. 58 
62,710.55 
20,422.62 
28,746.18 
8,868.23 
16,302.^ 


i  Reported  to  the  State  examiner  for  the  year  1915. 


>  Many  districts  have  no  special  tax. 
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However,  special-tax  burdens  are  much  further  from  being  equita- 
ble. The  table  shows  also  that  the  average  special  district  tax 
varies  from  1.4  mills  in  Natrona  (a  county  with  a  high  per  capita 
valuation  as  noticed  above)  to  4.3  mills  in  Hot  Springs  Ck>unty. 
The  facts  are  that  some  districts  which  have  large  valuation  need  a 
very  small  levy  for  reasonably  good  schools,  and  other  districts  with 
small  valuations  must  levy  a  high  rate  in  order  to  provide  even 
meagerly  for  the  children.  The  small  levy  or  the  lack  of  any  levy 
at  all  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  community  is  too  indifferent 
to  the  necessity  of  education  to  care  properly  for  the  expense  of  good 
school  faciUties.  The  following  shows  the  percentage  of  districts 
which  make  no  special  levy  for  each  of  18  counties  of  the  State  from 
which  data  were  obtained 


Per 

oeot. 

Albany 60 

Lincoln 50 

Washakie 37i 

Crook 36 

Converse 33J 

Johnson 31 


Per 
cent. 

Weston 25 

Sheridan 25 

Park 20 

Carbon 14| 

Big  Horn 12i 

Niobrara 9^ 


P«r 


Laramie 0 

Fremont 0 

Campbell 0 

Unita 0 

Hot  Springs 0 

Natrona 0 


Table  16  is  a  detailed  study  of  one  coimty  showing  special  district 
levies,  the  amount  received  from  special  levy  and  polls,  the  amount 
from  cotmty  general  tax,  and  the  amount  from  the  State.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  districts  in  this  coxmty  levy  no  special  tax,  but  depend  upon 
the  State  and  county  for  the  entire  support  of  their  schools  (excepting 
the  small  amount  from  polls).  Reference  to  Table  16  will  verify  in 
part  the  statement  of  one  investigator  that  these  schools  usually  have 
poorly  qualified  teachers,  with  low  salaries,  short  terms,  poor  build- 
ings and  equipment.  So  indifferent  are  some  of  these  districts  that 
data  on  enrollment  and  attendance  are  not  available  in  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent.  In  contrast  to  these,  district  No.  20 
levies  a  tax  of  7  mills,  employs  five  teachers,  enrolls  75  per  cent  of 
its  census  children,  pays  $70  to  $80  to  its  teachers,  and  has  a  six  or 
nine  months'  term.  This  district  pays  52  per  cent  of  its  total  school 
expenditure  by  local  tax  and  receives  approximately  24  per  cent 
from  the  county  and  the  same  from  the  State. 

The  following  shows  the  percentages  of  total  expenditiu*e  for  schools 
coming  from  local,  county,  and  State  soiu'ces  in  Lincoln  Coimty: 


REVENUE   FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF   SCHOOLS. 
Tablb  17. — Fer  cent  of  taxes  fiom  various  sources  in  Lincoln  County. 
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Distriots. 

Local. 

County. 

State. 

No.  1.. 

44 

29 

27 

2.. 

39 

31 

31 

3.. 

12 

84 

54 

6.. 

14 

43 

43 

6.. 

10 

70 

20 

7.. 

10 

58 

82 

8.. 

54 

29 

17 

9.. 

9 

04 

26 

10.. 

8 

70 

21 

19.. 

20 

39 

41 

20.. 

51 

24 

24 

21.. 

45 

27 

28 

22.. 

13 

44 

43 

23.. 

26 

35 

38 

District  1,  with  a  special  levy  of  3  J  mills,  pays  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditure  through  special  levy  and  receives  approximately 
28  per  cent  each  from  the  county  and  State.  Districts  Nos.  19,  21, 
and  23,  with  the  same  special  levy  of  3  J  mills,  pay  from  local  sources, 
respectively,  20  per  cent,  45  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure.  The  county  and  the  State  each  contribute  approxi- 
mately one-haU  of  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  65  per  cent,  and  74 
per  cent,  respectively.  These  districts,  though  paying  the  same  tax 
levy,  raise  thereby  very  different  amounts  (see  Table  16),  spend 
different  amoimts  of  money  per  teacher,  and  have  different  tax-levying 
wealth  per  child.  For  example,  district  21  has  more  than  twice  the 
wealth  per  child  that  district  23  has.  The  wealth  per  teacher  em- 
ployed varies  as  greatly  in  these  districts  as  shown  iQ  Table  18. 

Table  IS. ^^  Valuation  per  teacher  and  child  in  Lincoln  County. 


Amomit 

received 

Valuation 

Valoation 

from  State 

Districts. 

.  P^ 

per  school 

divided  by 

teacber. 

ohfld. 

the  number 
of  teachers 
employed. 

No.  1.... 

$106,916 

13,225 

1284 

2.... 

181,083 

4,761 

319 

3.... 

95,759 

1,587 

506 

5.... 

400.603 

10,236 

328 

6.... 

155,188 

15,419 

01 

/ 

180,674 

6,601 

176 

8.... 

180,135 

8,263 

182 

9.... 

150,040 

8,256 

132 

10.... 

73,401 

6,291 

98 

19.... 

36,833 

1,007 

206 

20.... 

96,089 

2,632 

319 

21.... 

118^966 

2,974 

333 

22.... 

82,794 

2,207 

314 

23.... 

39,562 

964 

344 

The  difference  in  valuation  per  school  child  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  the  coimty  is  shown  also  in  the  table  referred  to.  This  in 
itself  is  not  always  a  fair  method  of  judging  the  ability  of  a  district 
to  maintain  necessary  schools.    As  previously  stated,  one  teacher 
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is  needed  for  a  school  of  5  as  well  as  for  one  of  25  children,  and  he 
should  be  as  well  qualified  and  therefore  receive  as  much  salary. 
The  wealth  per  teacher  is  a  fairer  basis  of  judgment  than  the  wealth 
per  child.  The  table  shows  that  the  two  valuations  do  not  always 
correspond.  In  the  county  studied  the  wealth  per  teacher  varies 
from  $36,833  in  No.  19  to  $400,693  in  No.  6.  This  difference  in 
valuation  indicates  how  much  more  in  proportion  to  wealth  some 
communities  must  pay  for  education  than  others.  The  table  shows 
also  the  amount  received  from  the  State  divided  by  number  of 
teachers  employed.  The  county  fimd  is  now  distributed  on  this 
basis. 

It  is  fan*  also  to  consider  what  the  different  districts  in  the  county 
contribute  to  the  county  funds  and  the  relation  of  this  contribution 
to  the  amount  they  receive  in  return  from  the  county.  Table  19 
makes  such  a  comparison. 

Table  19. — Amounts  received  from  and  paid  to  the  county  general  fiind  by  districts  in  one 

cotmiy.^ 


Dbtriots. 

Reocived 

from 
oounty. 

Paid  to 
oounty. 

Paid  more  or  less 
than  received. 

No.    1... 

38.061.04 

88,364.75 

$586. 29  less. 

2... 

8,516.48 

5,107.1A 

1,590. 67  mora. 

8... 

1,918.08 

1,470.87 

447.21  less. 

6... 

2,327.76 

7,180.48 

4, 852. 67  mora. 

6... 

2,557.44 

3,178.19 

620. 75  mora. 

7... 

319.68 

462.58 

142. 85  mora. 

8... 

1,508.40 

1,305.04 

292. 46  less. 

9... 

1,287.72 

1,331.61 

43. 89  mora. 

10... 

950.04 

563.72 

396. 32  less. 

19... 

11,828.16 

8,060.31 

7,967. 85  less. 

20... 

1,508.40 

1,229.30 

860. 10  less. 

21... 

059.04 

913.60 

45. 38  less. 

22... 

639.36 

424.91 

214. 45  less. 

23... 

639.36 

202.  M 

436. 80  less. 

1  No  allowanoe  made  for  loss  from  unoollected  taxes  or  for  cost  of  ooUectlon. 

It  is  not  advocated  that  these  should  be  equal,  as  the  purpose  of 
coimty  aid  is  not  to  equalize  total  amounts,  but  to  equalize  tax 
burdens  and  educational  opportunities.  In  a  general  way  the  county 
tax  in  this  coimty  is  fairly  distributed;  that  is,  those  districts  which 
received  from  the  county  more  than  they  paid  are  usually  the  disH 
tricts  with  the  heaviest  burdens  and  high  levies,  while  those  con- 
tributing more  than  they  received  have  small  local  levies  or  relatively 
small  local  expenditures.  More  specifically  stated,  of  districts  Nos. 
2,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  which  pay  more  than  they  receive.  No.  2  has  a  special 
levy  of  only  IJ  mills  and. the  others  none.  Of  those  which  receive 
more  than  they  pay,  Nos.  1,  8,  19,  20,  21,  and  23  have  a  special  levy 
of  3  mills  or  more.  If  State  aid  and  local  tax  were  equalized  as  well 
as  county  tax,  in  this  county  at  least,  school  taxation  would  be 
reasonably  fair  to  all  districts.  That  the  State  fund  does  not  tend 
to  equalize  the  expense  of  teaching  is  shown  in  Table  17.     As  will 
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be  seen  from  that  table,  the  amount  per  teacher  varies  m  this  coimty 
from  $91i  in  district  6  to  $506  in  district  3;  that  is,  the  State  helps 
one  district  to  the  extent  of  contributing  $91  a  year  to  the  salary  of 
each  teacher  employed,  and  helps  the  other  district  to  the  extent  of 
contributing  $506  each  yeai-  for  each  teacher  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  discrepancy  already  mentioned,  the  amount 
spent  in  the  education  of  each  child  varies  from  $15  in  district 
3  to  $50  in  district  8  (see  Table  16).  Unless  the  money  is  very  well 
managed  in  one  case  and  very  badly  managed  in  another,  the  children 
in  district  8  will  receive  three  times  as  much  in  educational  value  as 
those  in  district  3.  The  amount  spent  per  teacher  (see  Table  16) 
varies  from  $341.50  in  district  10  to  $1,317  in  district  20.  Is  the 
teaching  in  district  20  worth  four  times  as  much  as  that  in  district 
10  ?  What  of  the  children  in  the  50  per  cent  of  the  districts  from 
which  enrollment  and  attendance  statistics  were  not  obtainable  from 
the  county  superintendent,  and  the  investigator  says  "probably 
not  from  the  districts  themselves  "  ?  Of  the  total  school  expenditure 
of  the  coimty  studied,  24.8  per  cent  comes  from  special  district  tax, 
42.4  from  the  coimty,  and  32.8  from  the  State. 

The  figures  given  show  that  the  district  imit  for  taxation  and 
administration  tends  to  make  very  unequal  burdens  of  taxation  and 
very  unequal  educational  opportunities  for  children.  This  is  not 
true  in  Wyoming  alone;  it  has  been  found  almost  universally  true 
in  States  organized  on  this  basis.  Not  only  is  this  not  an  equitable 
basis  among  rural  districts  themselves,  but  it  usually  causes  a  wide 
discrepancy  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  education  furnished  to  rural 
and  city  children.  An  investigation  recently  made  of  school  taxation 
in  Colorado  shows  that  rural  districts  pay  about  half  as  much  in 
local  taxation  as  city  districts.  For  every  dollar  of  special  taxes 
spent  on  a  child  in  the  city  54  cents  is  spent  on  a  child  in  the 
ooimtry — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  wealth  per  capita  is  greater 
in  rural  districts  throughout  the  State  than  in  city  districts.  Indi- 
cations from  data  obtainable  are  that  Wyoming  conditions  are  similar. 

Table  20  shows  special  levy,  school  census,  and  other  data  for  16 
districts  in  the  State  which  maintain  high  schools.  The  special 
tax  rate  in  these  districts  varies  from  2.7  to  10.5  mills,  averaging 
about  6  mills.  This  should  be  contrasted  with  the  levies  in  the  county 
studied  (Table  16),  in  which  the  highest  rate  is  7  mills  and  in  which 
50  per  cent  of  the  districts  have  no  special  levy  whatever.  Generally 
speaking,  cities  pay  higher  school  tax,  better  salaries,  have  bettor 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  spend  more  per  child  on  education  than 
rural  districts.  Rural  districts  in  the  State  are  not  doing  their  share 
in  levying  special  taxes.  The  16  districts  referred  to  above  enroll 
32  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  school  in  the  State,  and  they  raise 
41  per  cent  of  all  money  raised  in  the  State  by  special  tax  levies. 
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This  is  not  because  country  districts  are  less  able  to  afford  taxaticm 
than  city  districts.  Although  detailed  data  for  the  whole  State  are 
not  available,  Table  21  shows  valuation,  school  census,  and  per  capita 
wealth  for  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State  and  corresponding  figures 
for  the  other  districts  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  located,  afto* 
deducting  census  and  valuation  of  cities  from  the  county  totals. 
Not  only  is  the  wealth  per  school  child  greater  in  each  case  in  the 
county  than  in  the  city,  but  the  combined  valuation  is  such  that 
rural  districts  could  afford  to  provide  not  only  elementary  education, 
but  high-school  education  as  well,  without  increasing  the  tax  rate 
above  the  average  city  rate  (this  estimate  is  made  on  a  basis  of  a 
5-mill  levy,  and  presupposes  some  assistance  from  the  State  and 
coimty  on  the  per  capita  teacher  basis).  While  the  conditions  shown 
in  this  table  may  not  hold  in  exactly  the  same  way  throughout  the 
State,  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  a  change  in  present  methods  of 
taxation  is  necessary  if  an  equitable  adjustment  is  to  be  accomplished 
and  adequate  educational  f  aciUties,  including  high  schools,  are  to  be 
furnished  to  chUdren  m  the  rural  districts. 

Table  20. — iSchool  cemut,  vahuUion,  and  special  taxes  in  school  districts  in  which  cities 

with  high  schools  are  located.^ 


cities. 


Cheyezme.... 

Sheridan 

Tjaramie 

Kemmerer... 
Newcfkstle... 

Evanston 

Rawlins 

Powell 

Lander 

LoveU 

Cody 

Lusk 

Cowley 

Basin 

OUiette 

ThennopoUs. 


Counties. 


Laramie 

Sheridan 

Albany 

Lincoln 

Weston 

Uinta 

Carbon 

Park 

Fremont 

Big  Horn... 

Park 

Niobrara 

Big  Horn... 

do 

Campbell . . . 
Hot  Springs. 


Amount 

School 
census. 

Tax  prop- 
erty 
valuation. 

raised  by 
special 

chhS!' 

2,718 

$10,260,138 

$10.31 

2,273 

7,732,lfi0 

17.01 

1,371 

5,477,339 

21,79 

1,013 

3,287,481 

1L28 

1,013 

4,318,674 

14.80 

800 

3,505,217 

13.78 

532 

3,924,901 

25.06 

496 

871,038 

19.64 

453 

1,526,436 

13.60 

444 

479,886 

9.19 

345 

1,482,527 

25.79 

318 

1,201,804 

15.00 

316 

401,687 

7.62 

273 

1,305,581 

14.86 

252 

1,319,967 

34.06 

241 

1,147,095 

24.29 

Special 

iliBljirt 

tJUC,iB 

mflls. 


2.73 
5w00 
5.45 

a50 

3LS0 

3.50 

3.4D 

1&50 

8.50 
6w00 
4.00 
6.00 
3.1$ 
6.58 
&.10 


1  Incomplete  information  prevented  the  giving  of  all.   The  average  amoxmt  raised  by  special  tax  in  the 
cities  of  the  State  is  $17.35  per  child.    The  average  special  tax  rate  is  4.95  mills. 

Table  21. — Valiuition  and  centus/or  the  given  cities. 


Laramie  County  (Cheyemne  dty  excluded) 

Cheyenne  (city  oQ 

Albany  Counfy  (Laramie  dty  exduded) 

liaramie(dtyof) 

Sheridan  County  (Sheridan  dty  exduded) 

Sheridan  (dty  erf) 

State  as  a  whole  (lOdties  exduded) 

Sixteen  dtiee  maintftining  hi|^  adiools 

^ 

A  On  the  basis  of  sc^bool  papulation. 


Valuation. 


$13,177,566 

10,260,138 

9,205,924 

5,477,330 

11,438,702 

7,732,150 

163,202,519 

48,217,691 


Schod 
census. 


1,429 

2,718 

078 

1,871 

1,828 

2,272 

26,685 

12,040 


Per 

capita 

wealtfa.> 


I0,2& 
3,513 

13,538 
3,904 
6,2U 
3,409 
6,137 

9,m 
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It  is  true  that  while  an  apportionment  on  per  capita  basis  works 
a  hardship  on  the  rural  districts,  apportionment  on  a  per  teacher 
basis  is  a  hardship  on  the  cities.  It  is  for  tiiis  reason  that  a  con- 
sideration of  number  of  teachers,  plus  aggregate  daily  attendance, 
is  usually  fairer  to  all  concerned.  However,  the  country  usually 
contributes  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  cities  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cities  can  afford  to  make  some  recompense.  For  example,  most  of 
the  cities  in  Wyoming  would  not  be  favored  with  railroad  terminals 
and  shops,  sugar-beet  factories,  and  other  taxable  corporation  prop- 
erty were  it  not  for  the  industry  of  the  people  in  the  surrounding 
rural  districts.  Therefore,  the  country  districts  may  justiy  par- 
take of  some  of  the  benefits  coming  from  a  tax  on  tiiese  corpora- 
tion properties.  Moreover,  under  the  existing  system,  the  injustice 
done  cities  through  the  county  method  of  distribution  is  largely 
compensated  by  the  State  method  of  distribution.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  actual  situation  in  the  three  largest  cities  of  the 
State,  Cheyenne,  Sheridan,  and  Laramie.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  the  city  received 
from  the  county  general  tax  $18,000  and  paid  into  the  county  fxmd 
$31,000,  an  excess  of  about  $13,000  in  favor  of  the  rural  districts. 
Cheyenne  received  from  the  State  $22,800,  the  remainder  of  the 
county  $12,000,  an  excess  over  the  rural  districts  of  about  $10,800 
in  favor  of  the  city.  While  these  funds  do  not  exactly  balance 
in  amount,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  city  of  Cheyenne, 
employing  40  teachers  for  its  elementary  schools,  receives  from  the 
State  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  $570  ^  for  each  elemen- 
tary teacher  employed,  in  addition  to  $300  from  the  county  fund, 
while  the  rural  schools  m  Laramie  County,  employing  104  teachers 
in  elementary  schools,  receive  only  $115  from  the  State  for  each 
teacher,  in  addition  to  $300  from  the  county.  Since  the  true  expense 
of  maintaining  schools  is  based  on  the  number  of  teachers  necessary 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  children  attending,  the  cities  really 
receive  from  the  State  and  county  combined  more  aid  in  proportion 
to  their  needs  than  rural  districts.^ 

The  city  of  Laramie  receives  from  the  State  $11,600,  an  amount 
equal  to  approximately  $575  for  each  of  20  teachers  employed  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  junior  high  school,  in  addition  to 
$300  per  teacher  from  the  county  fund.  The  rural  schools  receive 
from  the  State  only  $5,695  for  62  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  or 
about  $109  per  teacher,  in  addition  to  $300  from  the  county.  ThQ 
city  of  Laramie  pays  into  the  county  fund  about  $11,000  and  re- 
ceives therefrom  about  $9,000.    Here  again  this  excess  of  $2,000 

1  If  hi^tMchooI  teadMiBy  special  sapervison,  and  the  dty  saperintendeot  are  inoladed,  the  amount 
reoeWad  would  be  $428  for  each.  Htgh  wiiioob  are  omitted  to  the  oalcqlatloii  hecauge  the  oogotry  distrtotg 
have  no  high  schools. 

57460**— 17 e 
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paid  to  the  county  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  excess  received 
from  the  State  ($5,808). 

The  city  of  Sheridan  receives  from  the  coxmty  fund  $13,500  and 
pays  into  the  same  fund  $6,495.  The  country  districts  therefore, 
through  county  tax  as  well  as  the  State  through  apportionment, 
are  helping  the  district  of  Sheridan  to  maintain  its  schools.  (These 
figures  are  only  approximately  correct,  because  actual  statistics 
were  not  available.  Those  given  are  obtained  by  multiplying  valua- 
tion by  tax  levy  in  mills  in  the  one  case  and  multiplying  census  by 
$8.39 — the  State  per  capita  apportionment — ^in  the  other.  They 
do  not  allow  for  uncollected  taxes  and  the  expense  of  collection. 
They  are,  however,  nearly  correct,  the  proportions  are  right,  and 
the  conclusions  are  practically  true.) 

One  important  consideration  in  the  whole  question  of  the  sup- 
port of  education  is  the  method  of  bookkeeping  in  the  various  school 
units.  Each  board  at  present  elects  one  of  its  members  treasurer. 
He  keeps  the  board's  accounts  in  his  own  way,  although  a  special 
derk's  and  treasurer's  record  book  is  recommended  by  the  State  super- 
intendent. Each  board  may  audit  its  treasurer's  accounts  if  it  sees 
fit  to  do  so,  or  the  district  may  vote  an  audit.  No  other  agency  has 
power,  however,  to  examine  the  records  of  the  treasurer.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  very  few  accounts  are  ever  audited  and  information  con- 
cerning them  is  difiBlcult  to  obtain.  It  was  obtained  for  this  report 
in  relatively  few  cases.  Instances  similar  to  the  foUowrng  are  re- 
ported as  common  by  the  coimty  superintendents.  One  district  in  re- 
porting to  the  county  superintendent  shows  a  balance  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  May  1,  1915,  of  more  than  $500  less  than 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  as  given  in 
the  preceding  annual  report.  On  one  report  from  a  large  district 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  approximately 
$5,000  less  than  the  difference  between  the  expenditxu'es  and  the 
receipts  for  the  year  including  balance  brought  over  from  preceding 
year. 

An  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  clerks  of  359  boards  asking  for  definite 
information  of  their  accoimting  systems  and  of  the  general  conduct 
of  the  business  side  of  their  work.  The  answers  received  were  in 
nearly  all  cases  vague,  indicating  very  clearly  the  decided  need  of 
more  businesslike  methods  of  handling  school  fimds  and  accurate 
methods  of  bookkeeping.  It  is  recommended  in  another  section  that 
all  school  funds  be  left  in  the  county  treasury,  credited  to  the  various 
districts,  and  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  on  warrants  signed  by  two 
members  of  any  board.  The  county  treasiu^r  thus  acts  as  a  banker 
for  the  fimds,  and  his  accounts  with  the  individual  districts  necessarily 
show  the  expenditures  of  the  districts  and  the  purposes  for  whic^ 
made. 


rV.  MOVEMENTS   IN  OTHER    STATES  AS    OUTLINED    IN 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  WYOMING.* 

Staie  administration. — In  Wyoming,  as  in  older  States,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  the  State  must  assinne  more  and  better  super- 
vision over  the  public  schools,  so  that  the  State  school  funds  shall  be 
expended  in  the  best  possible  way.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  State 
should  attempt  to  administer  tiie  entire  school  system  in  all  of  its 
details  from  a  central  office.  There  is  always  a  tendency  toward  a 
mechanical  system  in  school  affairs  when  a  central  office  has  a  large 
amoimt  of  detail  administrative  work  to  handle.  County  manage- 
ment and  a  certain  amoimt  of  local  district  management  are  desir- 
able for  this  and  other  reasons  of  even  more  importance.  However, 
there  should  be  enough  control  from  the  State  to  assure  that  each 
local  unit  provides  satisfactory  education  for  its  children  and  expends 
the  State  fimds  wisely. 

As  the  population  of  a  State  increases,  with  the  resulting  growth 
in  the  school  system,  and  as  the  work  of  education  becomes  more 
and  more  complex,  the  need  of  well-oi^anized  State  leadership  be- 
comes greater.  A  State  should  establish  a  general  educational  policy 
and  provide  means  for  carrying  it  out  consistently.  To  do  this  the 
leadership  must  be  continuous.  Older  States  than  Wyoming  have 
provided  continuous  leadership  by  creating  a  nonpolitical,  con- 
tinuing State  board  of  education  and  a  State  department  of  educa- 
tion imder  the  immediate  management  of  a  professionally  qualified 
State  superintendent  of  education  selected  by  the  board.  In  37 
of  the  48  States  of  the  Union  there  are  such  boards  with  fimctions 
relative  to  the  public  schools.  In  15  of  the  States  the  State  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  are  appointed  officers,  not  affiliated 
with  politics  nor  with  political  parties. 

The  composition  of  the  State  boards  of  education  varies  greatly 
in  different  States.  In  eight  States  the  boards  are  made  up  ex 
officio  of  State  officers,  usually  including  the  governor,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  one  or  more  other  State  officers. 
Such  boards  have  shown  themselves  to  be  of  relatively  little  value. 
In  10  other  States  the  boards  are  composed  of  ex  officio  members  and 
members  appointed  at  discretion  by  the  governor.  In  several  States 
the  boards  are  made  up  ex  officio  of  persons  engaged  in  education. 
Neither  plan  gives  a  wholly  satisfactory  board.    The  drift  is  toward 

>This  secUon  was  prepared  and  Jndnded  at  the  reqaest  of  memberaof  the  State  School  Code  Com- 
mittee.—A.  C.  M. 
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the  board  appointed  by  the  governor  and  composed  of  broad-minded 
men  and  women  of  affairs  who  may  or  may  not  be  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work,  but  who  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  position  in 
personahty  and  experience.  The  recent  change  to  State  boards  of 
this  type  in  Vermont  and  California  is  an  indication  of  the  trend. 
Appointment  of  the  board  by  the  governor  has  a  twofold  merit: 

(1)  It  recognizes  the  executive  head  of  the  State  as  responsible 
to  the  people  for  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  pubUc  serv- 
ice; it  tends  to  make  the  board  responsible  to  the  public. 

(2)  It  centers  responsibility  where  it  can  be  definitely  located, 
as  can  not  be  done  where  the  board  is  elected  by  the  legislature  or 
by  the  people. 

The  size  of  the  board,  the  term  of  office,  and  mode  of  retiring 
are  all  important  factors.  The  board  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
a  death  or  resignation  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  any  of  its  members  would  not  change  the  majority 
of  the  board;  and  the  term  of  office  should  be  long  enough,  with 
not  over  one-fifth  expiring  any  year,  so  that  the  board  may  be 
continuous.  A  board  of  seven  or  eight  members,  holding  office  from 
six  to  nine  years,  with  one  term  expiring  each  year  or  two  terms 
each  biennium,  fulfills  these  conditions.  Such  a  board  would  guaran- 
tee that  degree  of  continuity  in  service  without  which  no  busings 
can  be  successfully  administered,  and  it  could  not  be  changed  to 
satisfy  the  caprice  of  any  individual  or  to  meet  the  political  needs 
of  any  State  administration.  A  larger  board  means  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  additional  difficidty  in  detenmning  policies,  and 
difficulty  in  securing  a  quorum  to  do  ordinary  routine  business.  The 
best  boards  are  those  whose  members  serve  without  pay  except  for 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  board. 

The  preference  in  the  various  States  seems  to  be  for  a  State 
board  with  duties  and  powers  which  make  it  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  whole  State  elementary  and  Becondary  systems. 
The  duties  and  powers  actually  given  vary  all  the  way  from  almost 
no  control  to  almost  complete  control  of  the  public  schools,  llie 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  that  the 
board  should  have  definite  functions  concerning  the  regular  public 
schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade,  advisory  control  of  all 
special  schools  of  elementary  or  secondary  grade,  such  as  schools  for 
the  education  of  delinquents  or  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  of  special 
State  vocational  schools;  also  control  of  the  preparation  and  certifi- 
cation of  teachers  for  the  pubhc  schools.  Otherwise  its  policies  in 
regard  to  school  management  can  be  carried  out  only  with  difficulty. 

Between  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent there  need  be  no  clash.  The  functions  of  the  board,  apart 
from  appointing  the  superintendent,   and  therefore  approving  or 
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disapproving  his  acts,  should  be  largely  legislative  and  advisory. 
When  it  has  determined  upon  a  general  policy  or  a  particular  action 
to  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  the  execution  should  be  left  to 
the  superintendent  as  executive  officer.  Such  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  carry  out  his  work  should 
be  selected  by  him,  final  appointment  resting  in  the  board.  The  board 
in  reaUty  passes  upon  his  use  of  the  selective  power  to  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  persons  rather  than  upon  the  persons  themselves.  This 
power  of  the  board  prevents  a  new  superintendent  from  appointing 
a  new  set  of  assistants  if  those  already  employed  are  doing  satisfactory 
work. 

The  State  department  of  education,  to  be  effective, -must  com- 
mand the  respect  of  local  school  officers  and  teachers  and  it  must 
have  legal  authority  to  require  that  legislation  relative  to  education 
be  observed.  To  secure  these  conditions  there  must  be  a  chief  State 
school  officer  of  high  standing  in  educational  work  retained  in  office 
as  long  as  satisfactory  services  are  rendered;  an  officer  who,  with  his 
assistants,  by  visiting  all  parts  of  the  State  and  coming  into  contact 
with  school  authorities  and  schools,  will  know  at  first-hand  the  use 
made  of  State  funds  and  the  kind  of  educational  opporttmities  offered. 

The  size  of  the  State  departments  in  the  various  States  measured 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  employees  varies  from  2  in  Delaware — a 
commissioner  of  education  and  a  stenographer — ^to  nearly  400  in 
New  York — a  commissioner,  3  assistant  commissioners,  20  chiefs  of 
division,  17  field  inspectors,  and  over  300  clerks,  all  housed  in  a 
special  State  education  building. 

Wyoming  stands  next  to  Delaware  in  the  size  of  its  department, 
with  a  State  superintendent,  one  deputy,  and  three  clerks,  at  least 
one-half  of  the  time  of  the  office  force  being  required  for  the  work 
of  the  State  board  of  charities  and  reforms  and  the  land  board.  The 
size  of  the  departments  in  a  few  other  States  with  systems  not  highly 
centralized  is  given  below: 

Alabama  employs  a  superintendent,  a  deputy  superintendent,  a 
chief  examiner  for  certification  of  teachers,  four  field  agents,  and 
seven  clerks. 

Califomia  employs  a  superintendent,  a  deputy,  a  statistician,  a 
commissioner  of  secondary  schools,  a  commissioner  of  elementary 
schools,  a  commissioner  of  industrial  schools,  and  eight  derks. 

Indiana  employs  a  superintendent,  an  assistant  superintendent,  a 
deputy  superintendent,  four  field  agents,  head  of  a  manuscript  depart- 
ment, and  five  clerks. 

Massachusetts  employs  a  commissioner  of  education,  2  deputy 
commissioners,  8  field  agents,  and  12  clerks. 

Minnesota  employs  a  superintendent,  two  assistant  superintend- 
ents, a  director  of  the  teachers'  employment  buxeau,  six  field  agents, 
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and  several  office  clerks.  Hie  six  field  agents  are  an  inspector  of 
high  schools,  an  inspector  of  graded  schools,  a  supervisor  of  teacher- 
training  schools,  a  commissioner  of  rural  schools,  a  commissioner  of 
school  buildings,  and  a  commissioner  of  school  libraries. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Wyoming  State  department  is  also 
less  than  any  other  except  Delaware.  The  State  superintendent  is 
paid  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  the  same  salary  as  paid  to  16  other 
State  superintendents.  In  23  States  lai^er  salaries  are  paid,  2  pay- 
ing $10,000  a  year.  The  salaries  in  8  are  less  than  those  in  Wyoming. 
None,  however,  pays  its  deputy  superintendent  so  Uttle. 

Nonpolitical  officers. — ^To  give  the  office  the  standing  that  it 
should  have,  so  that  it  may  be  r^arded  as  the  leading  authority  on 
school  affairs  in  the  State,  it  must  be  made  nonpolitical,  with  its 
head  no  longer  identified  with  party  politics.  So  long  as  the  people 
look  upon  it  as  a  political  office,  they  will  not  turn  to  it  for  advice 
in  educational  matters.  In  15  States  the  chief  school  officer  is  now 
appointed;  undoubtedly  in  many  others  a  change  would  have  been 
made  before  this  time  if  a  constitutional  amendment  were  not  re- 
quired to  make  the  change.  In  the  States  where  the  State  super- 
intendents are  appointed,  they  may  be  selected  from  the  country  at 
large,  in  most  instances  paid  whatever  salary  is  necessary  to  get  the 
best  person  obtainable,  and  retained  in  service  as  long  as  the  work  is 
effective.  Of  the  23  States  paying  greater  salaries  than  Wyoming, 
the  State  superintendents  are  appointed  in  12. 

In  several  of  the  States  with  appointive  State  superintendents  the 
selection  and  appointment  is  made  by  the  governor.  There  are 
several  objections  to  this  method,  and  two  States — ^Tennessee  and 
Maryland — ^have  since  1914  abandoned  it  and  vested  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  State  board.  If  the  State  board  is  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  State's  educational  business,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought 
to  have  the  selection  of  its  own  executive  officer,  particularly  as  when 
the  appointment  is  by  the  governor  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the 
office  a  political  one  and  to  subject  it  to  the  fluctuations  of  party  and 
factional  politics. 

The  length  of  service  of  the  State  superintendent  in  Wyoming  and 
in  a  few  States  where  appointive  officers  are  found  is  given  below. 
Wyoming  has  not,  of  course,  had  as  many  changes  as  many  othtfr 
States  where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  two-year 
term  instead  of  a  four-year  term.  Since  1890,  when  Wyoming 
became  a  State,  there  have  been  nine  superintendents,  including  the 
present  officer,  who  began  service  in  1915.  Six  of  these  served  one 
term  of  four  years  each,  one  served  two  terms  or  eight  years,  two 
served  two  years  each.  Of  the  following  six  States  in  which  the  State 
superintendents  are  appointed,  terms  have  been  as  follows: 

Pennsylvania  has  had  one  superintendent  continuously  since  1893. 
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Vermont  had  three  superintendents  from  1892  to  July  1,  1916; 
the  third  served  16  years. 

Maryland  has  had  its  present  superintendent  since  1900. 

Massachusetts  had  four  superintendents  or  commissioners  hetween 
1890  and  1916,  the  first  serving  4  years,  the  second  10,  the  third  5, 
and  the  fourth  7  years. 

New  Jersey  has  had  three  since  1892;  the  first  served  4  years,  the 
second  15  years,  the  third  since  his  appointment  in  1911. 

What  has  been  said  m  r^ard  to  making  the  ofiice  of  the  State 
superintendent  appointive  applies  equally  as  well  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent.  This  is  quite  generally  appreciated,  and 
considerable  activity  is  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  this  condition  about.  In  23  States  the  rural  superintendents 
are  now  appointed,  in  the  other  25  they  are  still  elected. 

The  rural  superintendents  of  New  England  are  township  or  imion 
district  officers  and  are  appointed,  except  in  Vermont,  by  the  ''  town 
school  committees"  for  whom  they  work.  In  Vermont  they  are 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  In  New 
York  the  rural  superintendents  are  appointed  by  a  board  composed 
of  two  persons  elected  from  each  township  in  the  supervisory  district; 
in  Virginia,  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Rural  supervision  in 
Nevada  is  imder  five  deputy  State  superintendents  appointed  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  county  superintendents  of  Dela- 
ware are  appointed  by  the  governor;  those  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
State  commissioner  of  education;  those  of  Alabama,  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  part  of  those  in  Oeorgia 
by  the  county  boards  of  education;  those  of  Tennessee  by  the  county 
court;  and  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Indiana  by  a  county 
meeting  of  school  officers  representing  the  townships  in  the  county. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
appointment  by  a  county  board  of  education  representing  the  people 
of  the  county.  The  superintendent  should  be  selected  from  within 
or  without  the  county  for  special  fitness  and  retained  as  long  as  the 
services  rendered  are  satisfactory.  A  study  of  the  rural  superintend- 
ents and  the  length  of  the  terms  of  service  and  their  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience,  recently  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  shows 
that  the  term  of  service  in  the  States  in  which  they  are  appointed 
is  much  longer  than  in  the  States  in  which  they  are  elected,  and  that 
men  and  women  with  more  general  education  and  teaching  experience 
are  selected  than  when  the  superintendents  are  elected  by  popular 
vote.  For  instance,  among  the  appointed  county  superintendents, 
36  per  cent  are  serving*  their  first  term,  29  per  cent  their  second  term, 
and  35  per  cent  their  third  or  more  than  the  third  term.  Among 
the  elected  superintendents  52  per  cent  are  serving  their  first  term, 
28  per  cent  their  second  term,  and  19  per  cent  their  third  term.    This 
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omits  the  rural  superintendents  of  New  England,  many  of  whom 
have  served  many  years,  the  district  superintendents  of  New  York, 
and  also  the  county  superintendents  of  Ohio,  who  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  State  school  code  are  all  serving  their  first  tenn.  As 
to  education,  approximately  83  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  in 
New  England  have  had  four  years  of  college  education,  requiring 
four  years  of  high  school  for  entrance,  and  an  additional  12  per  cent 
have  had  at  least  two  years  of  college  work.  All  have  had  at  least  a 
complete  high-school  course,  only  3  per  cent  having  no  collie  work. 
In  New  York  State  32  per  cent  have  had  complete  college  education 
and  an  additional  60  per  cent  have  had  from  one  to  three  years  of 
college.  Among  the  county  superintendents  appointed  in  various 
ways  1.7  per  cent  have  had  elementary  education  only,  while  among 
those  elected  by  the  people  for  four-year  terms  9.1  per  cent  have  had 
elementary  education  only,  and  those  elected  for  two-year  terms  6.6 
per  cent.  Among  the  appointed  superintendents  44  per  cent  have 
had  full  standard  collie  education  and  32  per  cent  from  one  to  three 
years  of  college  work;  among  those  elected  for  four  years  12  per  cent 
are  college  graduates  and  38  per  cent  have  had  from  one  to  three 
years;  among  those  elected  for  two-year  terms  17  per  cent  are  col- 
lege graduates  and  33  per  cent  have  had  from  one  to  three  years  of 
college  work. 

Supervision. — Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  man 
or  woman  of  training  and  experience  and  should  be  assisted  by  a 
competent  corps  of  supervisors.  Many  States  are  now  making  pro- 
vision for  these  supervisors. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  supervisory  district  is  always 
small,  being  composed  of  from  one  to  five  townships,  employing  as  a 
rule  40  to  60  teachers.  In  New  York  the  average  supervisory  dis- 
trict is  one-fourth  of  the  county,  or  approximately  200  square  miles 
of  territory.  In  several  States,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
and  others,  counties  with  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  teachers  are 
required  to  employ  assistant  superintendents.  In  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Oregon  counties  are  divided  into  supervisory  districts,  and 
special  supervisors  as  assistants  to  the  county  superintendents  are 
employed  in  each  district.  This  is  a  mandatory  law  in  Ohio,  the  88 
county  superintendents  being  assisted  by  approximately  500  district 
superintendents.  In  West  Virginia  it  is  a  pennissive  law,  but  has 
proved  so  successful  that  practically  on&-half  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State  are  teaching  in  districts  supervised  by  district  superintendents 
under  the  general  oversight  of  the  county  superintendent.  The 
supervisory  system  of  Oregon  is,  all  things  being  considered,  probably 
better  suited  for  Wyoming  than  the  others  mentioned. 
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Oregon  in  1911  passed  an  act  providing  for  compulsory  supervision. 
It  required  the  comity  superintendent  in  every  county  with  60  or 
more  school  districts  to  appoint  a  county  board  of  education,  to  be 
composed  of  four  persons  and  the  county  superintendent.  The  major- 
ity of  rural  districts  in  Or^on  cont^  but  one  school.  This  board 
was  required  to  divide  the  county  into  supervisory  districts^  each  to 
contain  from  20  to  50  school  districts  (practically  20  to  50  teachers), 
and  to  appoint  a  district  supervisor  for  each  district  so  created.  The 
district  supervisors  are  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  super- 
vision for  at  least  10  months  in  each  year.  They  are  county  officers, 
responsible  io  the  cotmties  through  the  county  superintendents,  and 
are  paid  by  the  county.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  may 
be  supervisor  of  one  of  these  districts.  If  a  similar  plan  be  adopted 
in  Wyoming,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  county  superin- 
tendent could  not  receive  special  pay  for  his  services  as  supervisor  of 
one  of  the  supervisory  districts  until  such  time  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  be  adopted  making  possible  more  adequate  salaries 
than  are  now  fixed  by  the  constitution.  Wyoming  would  require 
approximately  40  supervisors;  the  minimum  salary  should  be  $1,000, 
half  of  which  should  be  paid  by  the  State.  The  State  would  then 
be  in  a  position  to  see  that  proper  persons  are  appointed  and  to 
control  their  work  sufficiently  to  assure  satisfactory  service.  The 
district  superintendents  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  York  receive  part  or  all  of  their  salaries  from  the 
State;  the  county  superintendents  of  New  Jersey  are  paid  by  the 
State ;  those  of  Tennessee  and  Ohio  receive  part  of  their  salary  from 
the  State;  the  assistant  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania  are  paid 
from  State  funds.    This  indicates  the  trend. 

In  West  Virginia  many  of  the  district  superintendents  who  happen 
to  be  qualified  for  the  work  have  been  made  organizers  of  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  and  canning  clubs,  devoting  part  of  their  time  to 
the  work,  particularly  dtuing  the  stmimer  months,  and  are  paid  for 
this  by  the  State  agricultural  college.  The  result  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  in  that  it  has  made  the  club  work  a  definite  part  of  the 
regular  school  work,  so  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  it  in  the 
work  of  the  school. 

(hganiz(Uiwn  for  local  administration. — ^Three  distinct  rural  school 
units  of  organization  are  found  in  the  United  States — the  district, 
the  township,  and  the  county.  In  addition,  there  are  several  instances 
of  mixed  systems,  in  which  the  responsibiUty  for  management  is 
divided  between  the  district  and  the  township,  the  district  and  the 
county,  or  the  township  and  the  county.  There  is  also  some  variety 
in  the  details  of  the  township  systems  and  much  variety  in  those  of 
the  county  systems. 
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The  district  system  was  adopted  in  practicaUy  all  States  in  tlie 
early  days  of  settlement  and  was  probably  the  only  system  possible 
when  the  population  was  grouped  in  a  comparatively  few  settlements 
scattered  over  a  large  section  of  country.  With  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation it  is  passing  away,  being  replaced  by  the  township  or  the 
county  system.  Indiana,  in  1852,  was  probably  the  first  State  to 
give  it  up. 

Long  before  the  abolishing  of  the  district  system  in  States  which 
have  adopted  the  township  or  county  system,  and  in'States  which  still 
have  the  district  system,  its  weaknesses  became  apparent  to  those 
seeing  the  product  of  the  system  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State, 
and  State  laws  have  been  passed  taking  away  from  the  local  districts 
many  of  the  powers  and  privileges  formerly  left  with  them.  The 
requirement  that  none  but  State  certified  teachers  be  employed,  that 
approved  textbooks  be  purchased,  that  a  State  course  of  study  be 
used,  that  certain  sanitary  measures  be  taken,  are  a  few  instances  of 
this. 

The  township  system  prevails  in  New  England  and  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and 
Iowa.  It  is  particidarly  satisfactory  in  the  States  where  the  town- 
ship is  the  principal  unit  for  civil  government,  and  not  so  satisfactory 
in  others.  For  Wyoming  and  practically  all  of  the  West  it  would 
not  be  satisfactory  for  school  administration. 

Either  the  county  or  semicounty  system,  where  the  responsibility 
for  the  management  is  divided  between  the  county  or  township  and 
district,  is  found  in  18  States.  Maryland  adopted  the  county  system 
in  1865,  the  other  States  since  that  time.  In  the  straight  county 
system,  such  as  Utah,  Tennessee,  etc.,  the  schools  of  the  county, 
except  those  in  independent  cities,  are  under  the  management  of  a 
single  board  and  are  supported  by  State  and  county  funds  expended 
by  the  board  for  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  ooimty  aocording 
to  their  needs.  In  Other  words,  the  schools  of  the  county  are  handled 
by  a  single  board  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  the  schools  of  any 
large  city  system.  The  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  board 
and  is  ito  executive  officer.  As  a  rule,  local  trustees  are  appointed 
by  the  board  or  elected  by  the  patrons  of  each  school  to  act  as  cus- 
todians of  the  building  and  to  represent  the  people  before  the  coxmty 
board.  Under  the  system,  the  location  of  the  schools  is  determined 
by  the  county  board;  usually,  however,  the  territory  in  the  coimty 
is  divided  by  the  board  into  school  districts  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
so  that  children  may  know  which  school  to  attend,  and  in  some  cases 
the  local  districts  are  allowed  to  levy  and  collect  a  local  tax  to  be  used 
in  supplementing  the  coimty  funds  in  maintaining  a  better  school 
than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
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Wyoming,  however,  is  probably  not  yet  ready  to  adopt  a  county 
system,  on  accoimt  of  the  size  of  the  present  ooimties  and  the  sparse 
population.  A  semicoimty  system  would  probably  be  more,  effective. 
It  would  seem  advisable  to  provide  in  each  comity  by  election  a  con« 
tinuing  county  board  of  education  and  give  to  this  board  the  manage- 
ment of  those  fimctions  of  education  which  can  be  best  managed  by 
the  larger  unit,  leaving  to  the  local  communities  all  other  functions. 
In  this,  Wyoming  would  be  following  the  example  of  other  States, 
not  only  those  definitely  known  as  county-unit  States,  but  many 
others,  for  there  are  county  educational  boards  of  various  kinds  in 
30  States.  These  include  boards  for  supervisory  purposes,  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  for  the  selection  of  textbooks,  for  the  con- 
trol of  special  schools,  high  schools,  etc. 

Support  of  schools. — ^The  best  way  to  raise  and  distribute  funds 
for  the  support  of  public  education  is  by  no  means  definitely 
decided,  and  space  can  not  be  taken  here  for  an  extended  discussion 
of  the  subject.  In  no  two  States  is  there  uniformity.  All  States 
contribute  some  State  funds  to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  the  amount  varying  from  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts  to  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  for  all  school  purposes  in  Alabama.  The  Massachusetts 
State  funds  are  used  only  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  rural  superintendents,  the  support  of  vocational 
schools,  and  for  assistance  to  the  poorer  towns,  which  have  less  than 
a  fixed  valuation  and  are  raising  by  local  tax  a  specified  amount.  In 
Alabama  all  but  a  small  amount  of  the  State  funds  are  distributed  to 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  and  are  expended 
in  the  counties  by  the  coimty  boards  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  educational  opportunities  in  all  parts  of  the 
county.  One-third  of  the  counties  depend  entirely  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  on  the  money  received  from  the  State,  the  other  third 
raise  money  by  county  taxation  to  supplement  the  State  fund.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  are  all  sorts  of  variations. 

For  the  local  support  various  States  rely  upon  the  county,  town- 
ship, or  district  as  the  unit  of  taxation — ^in  many  cases  on  two  dis- 
tinct units.  In  24  States  the  local  tax  is  from  the  county  and 
local  district;  in  10  States  from  the  township;  in  the  others  from  the 
district  only.  The  amount  being  raised  on  the  county  basis  is  con- 
stantly increasing;  for  instance,  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  in  1915 
placed  practically  the  entire  burden  of  support  on  the  county  rather 
than  the  local  district. 
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The  present  practice  in  the  distribution  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
State  funds  to  the  counties  or  townships  or  local  communities  is  as 
follows:   ' 

32  on  the  bafda  of  school  population. 

1  on  the  baoB  of  valuation  of  taxable  property. 
5  on  the  hetaa  of  attendance  of  pupils. 

3  on  the  basis  of  number  of  teachers. 

2  on  the  basis  of  attendance  and  number  of  teachers. 

1  on  the  basifl  of  inverse  ratio  of  property  valuation. 

2  on  the  baais  of  number  of  teachers  and  school  population. 
1  on  the  baau  of  number  of  schools  and  school  population. 
1  on  the  basis  of  attendance  and  property  valuation. 

County  funds  are  distributed  to  local  districts  in  many  different 
ways  similar  to  those  stated  above.  In  the  States  with  the  straight 
county  system  the  coimty  funds  are  expended  by  the  county  boards 
of  education  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  schools,  so  that 
there  will  be  furnished  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  educational  oppor- 
timities  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Township  funds  are  in  practically 
all  cases  expended  in  the  same  way. 

Special  purposes  for  which  State  aid  is  given,  either  in  specified 
amoimts  for  the  fulfillment  of  definite  requirements  set  by  legislation 
or  in  varying  amotmts  for  special  needs  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  are  of  considerable  number,  among  them  being 
the  following: 

(1)  Maintenance  of  school  to  increase  the  lengfth  of  term  or  the  teacher's  salary. 

(2)  Teachers'  salaries  when  qualified  teachers  are  employed. 

(3)  Minimum  salary  in  poor  district. 

(4)  School  libraries. 

(6)  Erecting  schoolhouses. 

(6)  Free  textbooks. 

(7)  Salaries  of  county  and  other  rural  superintendents. 

(8)  Vocational  education. 

(9)  Aiding  schools  for  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled  children. 

(10)  Evening  schools. 

(11)  Medical  inspection. 

(12)  General  improvement  of  rural  schools. 

(13)  Consolidated  rural  schools. 

(14)  Transportation  of  children. 

(15)  Teachers' institutes. 

Several  plans  of  distributing  State  funds  will  illustrate  the  problem. 
The  State  school  fimd  of  Tennessee  is  33  J  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  State  for  all  purposes.  This  education  fund  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sixty-one  per  cent  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of 
school  population  6  to  21  years  of  age. 

Ten  per  cent  is  set  aside,  apportioned  by  the  State  board  to  counties 
which  levy  for  public  school  purposes  a  tax  of  not  less  than  40  cents 
on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  and  a  poll  tax  of  $2  per  poll  to  pay 
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half  the  salary  of  the  coimty  superintendents  up  to  a  oertain  mini- 
mum,^ one-half  the  salary  of  supervisors  employed  as  assistants  to 
county  superintendents,  and  to  assist  the  estabUshment  of  consoli- 
dated schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  Any  surplus  is  distrib- 
uted in  the  discretion  of  the  State  board  among  the  coimties  according 
to  their  educational  needs. 

Six  per  cent  constitutes  a  high-school  fund  distributed  to  the 
pubhc  coimty  high  schools  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
received  by  each  from  local  sources. 

One  per  cent  is  used  to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  hbraries  in 
pubUc  schools  imder  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  board. 

Thirteen  per  cent  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  four  State  normal 
schools. 

Seven  per  cent  for  the  supp*ort  of  the  State  university. 

Two  per  cent  for  the  support  of  the  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute. 

California  pays  from  the  State  funds  to  each  coimty  and  city  $250 
for  each  teacher  on  the  basis  of  1  teacher  to  every  35  children  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  remainder  of  the  fund  is  distributed 
according  to  the  average  daily  attendance.  This  money  and  the 
county  funds  are  then  distributed  to  each  district  in  an  amoimt 
equal  to  $550  for  each  teacher  employed. 

Missouri  apportions  $50  of  the  State  fund  to  the  districts  for  each 
teacher  employed,  the  rest  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  nimiber  of  days' 
attendance  of  all  pupils,  that  is,  the  aggregate  attendance. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  how  State  funds  are  dis- 
tributed in  other  States  to  help  equalize  the  burden  of  education. 
If  the  Wyoming  State  funds  were  distributed  on  the  basis  suggested 
in  the  recommendations  (see  p.  101),  each  district  would  receive  $100 
for  each  teacher  employed  and  $166,066  would  be  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  aggregate  daily  attendance. 

Resources  and  school  support  in  the  various  States, 


StatM. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  DlTision: 

Maine 

New  Hampahlre 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey 

PennsylvttiSa 


Total  value 
of  taxable 
property, 

inmillioDS 

of  dollars 

(1912). 


175,425 


1,030 

613 

797 

5,753 

833 

2,154 

21,913 

6,362 

14,137 


Value  of 
property 
loreaoh 
chad  5-18 
years  old 
(1913). 


17,337 


5,900 
6,300 
9,500 
7,300 
6,600 
7,900 
9,900 
8,100 
6,900 


Number  of 
adults  for 
each  100 
childreu 
6-18  years 
old  (1910). 


241 
262 
237 
246 
231 
231 
230 


Number  of 
men  21 

years  and 
over  for 
each  100 
children 

5-18  years 

old  (1910). 


107 


120 
123 
119 
116 
111 
115 
117 
110 
106 


1  All  oooDtlefl  may  participate  In  this  one  item. 
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Eetofurca  and  9A00I  aupport  m  the  varunu  StaU^—CcBtiaued, 


Total  TBloe 

YalDBor 

oftanMs 
m  millkBS 

child  S-18 

ofdoQus 

yeusold 

(1913). 

(»»). 

8,558 

f7,»0 

4,K1 

7,300 

14,588 

10,000 

5,ieB 

7,100 

4,282 

8.400 

5,287 

8.900 

7.437 

13,700 

5.548 

8,»0 

2,038 

10,900 

1,331 

7,500 

.    3,805 

10,700 

4,3M 

9,400 

2M 

5,700 

3,003 

5,700 

3,175 

3,400 

2,180 

5,800 

1,745 

^'S 

1,301 

3,500 

3,2W 

3,800 

1,015 

4,300 

787 

18,889 

2,153 

3,100 

1,834 

3,700 

3,050 

3,900 

1,308 

3,100 

3,057 

3.800 

8,553 

5,000 

1,758 

3,400 

4,321 

7,300 

1,113 

13,300 

345 

10,300 

3,388 

11,100 

503 

4,700 

487 

8,000 

735 

8,300 

441 

28,400 

591 

5,900 

3,055 

10,400 

1,843 

11,100 

8,023 

15,500 

Nomberof 
Mtnltifor 
flMhlOO 
diildrtt 
&-18  yws 
old(mO). 


old 


North  CcQtnl  Division: 
Ohio 


nUnois 

ICichigan 

Wiseoosin 

Minnosoto. . . . 

Iowa 

MJaMUii 

North  DakoU. 
South  DakoU. 
NebfBska 


Booth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delawaro 

MarylaiMl 

Vindnla 

WestVirgfaila 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

GooRla 

Plorlda 

District  of  Colombia. 
South  Central  Division: 
K«ntucky 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

TxHilslana 

Texas 


237 

311 
213 
814 
183 
185 
196 
195 
188 
175 
183 
190 

315 
198 
153 
161 
133 
134 
137 
185 


Oklahoma.... 
Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. . 

Arisooa 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

CalSomia 


180 
153 
138 
180 
144 
143 
138 
145 

381 


381 
182 
313 
180 


190 
355 
353 

901 


187 
91 
74 
84 


S? 
144 

79 
74 

85 
78 
72 
78 
18 

MS 
I"^ 
135 

88 
128 

85 
180 
113 
151 
148 
189 


Teaching  corps. — ^The  amount  of  general  education  and  professional 
training  required  for  teaching  is  being  raised  rapidly  throughout  the 
country  as  more  and  more  trained  persons  become  available.  Veij 
few  cities  in  the  United  States  employ  teachers  who  have  not  had 
the  equivalent  of  a  standard  high-school  course  and  two  years  of 
normal-school  work.  Those  with  less  training  have  found  employ- 
ment in  coimtry  schools.  In  order  to  force  the  employment  of 
better  qualiJSed  teachers  in  rural  districts,  State  laws  have  been 
passed  in  several  States  prohibiting  the  employment  of  persons  with 
less  than  a  specified  amount  of  general  and  professional  education 
after  certain  dates.  Ohio,  for  instance,  in  1913,  enacted  the  follow- 
ing law: 

Unleas  said  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  of  approved  educa- 
tional  standing,  shall  poBsess  an  amount  of  prof eaaional  training  conaifiting  of  claaaroom 
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iiutruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  not  less  than  the 
following:  After  January  1,  1916,  such  applicant  shall  possess  not  less  than  6  weeks 
of  such  instruction;  alter  January  1,  1917,  not  less  than  12  weeks  of  such  instruction; 
after  January  1, 1918,  not  less  than  18  weeks  of  such  instruction;  after  January  1, 1919, 
not  less  thsoi  24  weeks  of  such  instruction;  after  January  1,  1920,  not  less  than  30 
weeks  of  such  instruction;  after  January  1,  1921,  not  less  than  one  year  of  such  class- 
room instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  result  was  an  exceedingly  large  attendance  in  the  six-week 
summer  schools  in  the  simuner  of  1913  and  succeeding  simuners.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  law  is  such  that  teachers  already  in  service 
may  meet  the  requirements  by  attending  simuner  schools  annually 
if  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  they  possessed  less  than 
the  required  amount  of  professional  training.  Several  other  States 
have  passed  similar  laws  with  practically  the  same  result.  Wyoming 
should  pass  such  a  law;  it  would  make  it  necessary  to  establish  several 
summer  schools  in  various  parts  of*  the  State.  These  schools  should 
be  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  for 
their  support  money  now  used  for  county  institutes  might  be  used, 
attendance  at  smnmer  school  being  substituted  for  the  institutes. 

States  having  continuing  boards  of  education  with  permanent 
administrative  officers  find  that  certification  is  far  more  satisfactory 
when  controlled  by  the  board  than  when  subject  to  the  changes  and 
revisions  which  legislative  control  makes  necessary.  These  States 
award  certificates  on  a  basis  of  education  and  professional  training 
more  often  than  on  success  in  examination.  In  connection  with 
the  certification  departments;  employment  bureaus  are  maintained 
at  relatively  slight  expense.  A  State  employment  bureau  is  a 
saving  to  teachers,  who  now  pay  a  percentage  of  their  annual 
salary  to  a  private  bureau,  and  it  enables  school  authorities  to  get 
impartial  accounts  of  a  teacher's  efficiency.  This  plan  is  in  success- 
ful operation  in  several  States,  notably  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota. 


V.  RECOMMENDATIONS.* 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  school  system  of  Wyoming  the 
following  recommendations  are  offered: 

/.  Provisicn  for  a  State  Board  of  Education  as  Uie  responsitlU 
head  of  the  educatioruil  system,  the  executive  officer  of  the  hoard  to  he 
the  State  superirUendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  board  should  be  composed  of  men  and  women  of  affairs, 
scholarship,  business  ability,  and  broadmindedness,  but  not  neces- 
sarily engaged  in  education;  they  should  be  appointed  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate, 
or  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  A  satisfactory  number  of  members 
is  seven,  the  term  of  office  eight  years,  not  more  than  two  terms 
expiring  each  biennium.  In  this  way  a  continuity  of  service  and 
freedom  from  political  interference  may  be  secured.  The  members 
should  serve  without  pay  (or  receive  a  small  per  diem),  but  should 
be  paid  their  actual  traveling  and  other  expenses  in  attending  board 
meetings.  Four  fixed  meetings  should  be  held  each  year  and  pro- 
vision made  for  special  meetings  on  the  call  of  the  governor,  the  State 
superintendent,  or  a  majority  of  the  members. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education  should  be 
clearly  defined  by  law  and  should  include  the  following: 

1 .  To  advise  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the 
duties  conferred  upon  him  by  constitution  or  law. 

2.  To  have  general  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,' 
determining  educational  policies,  particularly  in  organization  and 
administration  and  concerning  the  general  scope  of  the  public-school 
system. 

3.  To  appoint  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (as 
soon  as  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  can  be  obtained), 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent  to  appoint 
all  assistants  and  employees  of  the  State  department  of  education; 
to  fix  the  salaries  and  terms  of  office  of  the  State  superintendent 
and  all  assistants;  to  approve  the  appointment  of  all  district  sup^*- 
visors  in  the  counti^is  as  recommended  below,  who  may  be  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  State  funds. 

1  TlM  WyomJiig  school  code  committee  met  in  Cheyemie  on  July  8, 9,  and  10, 1918^  and  adopted  fbe 
report  of  the  buieaa  as  its  report  and  the  recommendations  of  the  borean  as  its  reoommendatlinay 
with  certain  exceptions,  all  of  which  are  noted  above  and  In  the  following  pages  as  f(K2tDiff(W<-'4U  Q%  Mm 

*  Without  lefarence  to  the  State  Uaiyersity,  which  is  not  included  in  this  survey. 
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4.  To  advise  the  regents  of  the  university  relative  to  the  content 
and  administration  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  State  normal  school 
at  the  State  university,  and  to  have  complete  administrative  control 
of  all  other  State  teacher-training  schools  that  may  be  established 
by  the  State. 

5.  To  have  general  oversight  of  vocational  or  other  special  schools 
or  departments  of  schools  receiving  State  aid  or  Federal  or  other 
financial  aid  given  throTigh  the  State,  whether  established  by  the 
State  or  established  by  local  authorities  and  under  immediate  local 
control. 

6.  To  control  and  manage  State  institutions  for  the  care  and 
education  of  orphans,  the  deaf  or  blind,  feeble-minded,  or  other 
special  classes  that  may  be  established,  and  to  exercise  general 
oversight  of  any  similar  institutions  established  by  local  communities 
and  under  immediate  local  control  if  they  receive  State  aid. 

7.  To  apportion  the  State  school  funds  to  the  counties  and  to 
enforce  State  laws  and  regulations  by  withholding  from  any  county 
the  pro  rata  share  of  any  school  district  maintaining  a  school  violating 
such  regulations. 

8.  To  approve  the  charters  of  all  higher  education  institutions 
that  may  be  established  in  the  State  and  to  determine  standards  on 
which  degrees  may  be  conferred,  always  under  the  provision  of 
statute  law. 

9.  To  exercise  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  now  conferred 
upon  the  State  board  of  examiners;  transferring  the  work  to  the 
State  department  of  education  and  providing  assistants,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent,  to  correct  and  grade 
examination  papers  and  to  recommend  certification. 

10.  To  maintain  a  State  teachers'  employment  bureau  in  connection 
with  the  certification  division  of  the  State  department  of  education 
to  assist  local  authorities  in  securing  teachers.  . 

11.  To  approve  the  courses  of  study  prepared  for  the  schools  of  the 
State  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  lists  of  textbooks  that  may 
be  used  as  basic  texts  in  public  schools. 

//.  Reorganization  of  the  State  DeparimeTU  of  Pvhlic  iTistruction. 

The  department  should  be  strengthened  (1 )  by  having  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
clearly  defined  by  legislative  enactment;  (2)  by  relieving  the  State 
superintendent  from  service  as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of 
charities  and  reforms  so  that  practically  his  entire  time  may  be  given 
to  the  school  system;  (3)  by  making  the  position  appointive  instead  of 
elective  (see  p.  83);  (4)  by  adding  to  the  department  at  least  two 
efiicient  field  agents  to  act  as  inspectors  of  secondary  schools,  voca- 
tional schools,  and  special  schools  receiving  State  aid,  and  as  advisers 
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and  assistants  to  the  State  superintendent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties;  (5)  by  providing  an  annual  State  appropriation  to  be 
expended  by  the  State  board  of  education  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  State  superintendent  for  assisting  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
district  supervisors  employed  in  the  counties,  and  for  assisting  indus- 
trial and  vocational  education,  and  for  similar  purposes  that  may  be 
authorized  by  law. 

The  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  should  include  the  following: 

1 .  To  supervise  all  educational  work  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  State  (the  State  university  excepted)  and  report  thereon  to 
the  board  and  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  To  visit  different  parts  of  the  State  to  assist  educational  woi^ 
and  collect  and  diffuse  information  in  school  affairs. 

3.  To  prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  matter  for  the  promotion  of 
public-school  work. 

4.  To  collect  reports  from  county  and  city  superintendents  and 
from  private  institutions,  and  to  prepare  and  publish  a  complete 
report  biennially  on  the  status  of  education  in  the  State  and  an 
annual  statistical  report. 

5.  To  prepare  blank  forms  for  use  by  county  superintendents  in 
collecting  data  from  districts,  forms  for  the  use  of  county  treasurers 
and  district  treasurers  in  keeping  account  of  the  school  receipts  and 
expenditures,  registration  -  blanks  and  card  records  for  use  in  all 
schools  in  the  State,  forms  to  be  used  in  calling  school  meetings;  and 
all  other  forms  necessary  for  the  use  of  school  officials. 

6.  To  compile  and  publish  the  school  laws  of  the  State. 

7.  To  prepare  courses  of  study  for  the  public  schools  and  to  ap- 
prove courses  of  study  in  all  special  schools  receiving  State  aid. 

8.  To  examine  and  approve  textbooks  and  to  publish  lists  of 
books  which  may  be  used  in  the  State  as  basic  texts  such  Usts  having 
first  been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

9.  To  enforce  State  laws  and  regulations  by  withholding  from  any 
county  the  pro  rata  share  of  any  school  district  maintaining  a  school 
violating  such  regulations  until  the  State  board  of  education  takes 
action.* 

10.  To  hold  an  annual  State  teachers'  institute  and  an  annual 
convention  of  county  and  of  city  superintendents,  and  to  approve  the 
program  of  all  regular  county  institutes. 

11.  To  prepare  or  have  prepared  examination  questions  for 
teachers'  certificates:  to  issue  aU  teachers'  certificates. 

12.  To  prepare  and  publish  plans  and  specifications  for  school 
buildings. 

13.  To  interpret  school  laws  and  to  advise  school  officers  and 
teachers  on  all  matters  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 
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14.  To  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  and,  as 
executive  officer  of  the  State  board,  to  perform  such  duties  as  the 
board  may  direct. 

///.  Ntrnpoliticdl  School  Officers. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  his  assistants 
should  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  the  ooxmty  superintendents  by  county  boards  of  education  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  method  of  selection  and  appointment  of  city 
superintendents  by  city  boards  of  education  and  of  college  presidents 
by  coUege  boards  of  trustees. 

These  State  and  county  education  officers  should  be  selected  for 
their  particular  fitness  for  the  positions  to  be  filled,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  residents  of  the  State,  or  of  the  coimty 
which  they  serve.  Appointment  should  be  for  specified  terms  suffi- 
ciently long  to  insiure  the  most  effective  service,  the  boards  having 
power  to  remove  from  office  for  inefficiency  or  malfeasance.  State 
and  coimty  officers  so  appointed  would  become  the  actual  heads  of 
the  State  and  coxmty  systems,  first  in  responsibility  and  opportunity, 
and  able  to  count  on  long  and  definite  terms  of  office  by  rendering 
good  service. 

IV.  Provision  for  ExfeH  Supervision  of  R^ 

Each  county  with  more  than  40  teachers,  not  including  those  in 
supervised  city  systems,  should  be  divided  into  supervisory  districts 
containing  approximately  30  teachers  each,^  and  a  supervisor  for  each 
district  appointed,  whose  entire  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  in  his  district.'  The  salary  for  the  super- 
visory work  should  be  paid  by  the  State  and  by  the  county  in  equal 
amounts.  Minimum  general  education,  professional  education,  and 
successful  teaching  experience  should  be  required.  The  supervisors 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  coxmty  superintendent  for  their 
work,  should  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  coimty 
superintendent,  and  hold  office  while  giving  satisfactory  service. 
The  supervisory  districts  should  be  created  and  the  supervisors 
appointed  by  a  coimty  board  of  education,  and  should  remain  in  office 
until  resigning  or  until  removed  by  the  board  for  cause.  Each  coimty 
superintendent,  when  eligible  as  far  as  general  education,  profes- 
sional education,  and  successful  teaching  experience  is  concerned, 
should  serve  as  supervisor  of  one  district  in  his  county  and  should 

1  The  State  school  code  committee  recommend  that  the  first  sentence  to  this  point  should  read:  "  Pro- 
vision for  expert  supervision  of  rural  schools  by  dividing  each  county,  exclusive  of  supervised  city  systems, 
into  supervisory  districts  containing  approximately  20  teachers  each. "  It  also  recommends  that  provision 
should  be  made  so  that  two  counties  may  maintain  a  joint  supervisory  district. 

<  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  these  supervisors,  when  qualified  for  the  work ,  serve  also  as  bo3rs'  and  girls' 
agricultural  and  canning  club  agents  for  the  extension  department  of  the  State  agricultural  college.  The 
summer  months  would  be  free  to  devote  to  the  club  work  supervising  the  home  projects.  Whenever  such 
arrangement  is  made,  an  equitable  part  of  the  total  salary  should  be  paid  by  the  extension  department. 
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receive  the  extra  pay  for  this  work.^  This  would  increase  the  income 
of  county  superintendents,  so  that  the  position  would  be  more 
desirable  than  at  present. 

V.  A  County  Board  of  Education. 

To  divide  the  county  into  supervisoiy  districts  and  appoin|^  super- 
visors as  recommended  above,  provision  should  be  made  in  each 
county  for  a  county  board  of  education.  The  board  should  appoint 
the  county  superintendent  also.  (See  p.  88.)  The  board  should 
consist  of  five  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  should  be 
residents  of  incorporated  cities  with  independent  systems  employing 
school  superintendents.  The  members  should  be  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  six-year  terms,  two  of  which  would  expire  each  biennium. 
Members  should  serve  without  pay,  but  should  receive  necessary 
expenses. 

The  county  board  should  have  also  the  following  additional  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties: 

1.  To  advise  the  county  superintendent  in  the  duties  conferred 
upon  him  by  constitution  or  law. 

2.  To  exercise  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  now  conferred 
upon  "  the  district  boundary  board,"  viz,  full  authority  to  detemune 
the  number  and  the  boundaries  of  local  districts  into  which  the 
county  is  divided. 

3.  To  exercise  the  functions,  powerSi  and  duties  now  conferr^ 
upon  the  board  of  directors  of  the  county  library,  so  that  the  schools 
may  be  branch  hbraries,  and  the  ben^ts  of  the  hbraries  may  be 
available  both  for  the  children  and  the  adults  living  outside  of  the 
county  seat.* 

4.  To  fix  the  county  school  levy  within  statutory  limits  and 
apportion  the  county  school  funds  in  whatever  way  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  A  recommendation  concerning  the  manner  of  appor- 
tionment is  given  below. 

5.  To  approve  the  location  and  plans  of  all  schools  that  receive 
any  portion  of  the  county  funds  for  any  purposes. 

6.  To  purchase  or  direct  the  purchase  of  all  textbooks  and  instruc- 
tional supplies,  such  as  maps  and  charts,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  coimty  superintendent  and  the  district  supervisors  and  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

7.  To  assume  full  control  and  management  of  all  high  schools  in  the 
county  except  those  in  independent  incorporated  city  systems 
employing  superintendents.  The  high  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  county  board  should  be  supported  entirely  from  county  funds 
(plus  the  State  apportionment) .    They  should  be  free  to  residents  of 

1  This  Is  suggested  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  be  in  effect  only  mitil  the  constltatlonal  limit  to 
comity  superintendents'  salaries  is  removed. 
s  The  School  Code  Committee  do  not  adopt  this  recommendation. 
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the  county,  and  children  attending  who  live  more  than  5  miles  f  lom  any 
high  school  should  receive  from  the  county  school  funds  an  amoxmt 
sufficient  to  pay  in  part  for  transportation  for  days  actually  attended 
or  for  board  and  lodging  near  the  school,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
High  schools  in  incorporated  districts  employing  superintendents 
should  receive  from  county  funds  a  per  capita  amount  based  on  the 
aggregate  daily  attendance  not  greater  than  the  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  on  the  same  basis  of  the  high  schools  of  the  coimty 
under  the  coxmty  board.* 

8.  To  approve  the  appointment  and  salaries  of  teachers  employed 
in  the  coxmty  (except  those  in  independent  incorporated  city  districts 
under  superintendents)  who  receive  their  salary  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  county  funds,  with  full  power  to  dismiss  teachers  for  cause. 

9.  To  provide  adequate  clerical  assistants  to  coxmty  superintend- 
ents. 

VL  Independent  Supervision  of  City  Districts. 

It  should  be.  provided  that  incorporated  city  districts  employing 
superintendents  devoting  half  or  more  than  half  of  their  time  to 
supervision  may,  on  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
be  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  county  board  and  of  the 
coxmty  superintendent  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  schoob 
is  concerned.  They  should  be  reqxiired  to  make  to  the  coxmty 
superintendent  such  reports  as  may  be  reqxiired  by  the  coxmty 
board  and  the  State  department  of  education;  also  before  receiving 
any  portion  of  the  State  or  county  fimds  to  submit  to  the  coimty 
board  satisfactory-  evidence  that  schools  have  been  maintained  the 
TniniTTmm  required  term  and  taxight  by  teachers  holding  certificates 
issued  by  the  State  department,  and  that  all  other  regulations  of 
the  State  have  been  complied  with. 

VII.  A  More  EquUdble  Distribution  of  the  Burden  of  the  Support  of 
Education. 

Provision  shoxild  be  made  for  a  constitutional  amendment  so  that 
the  State  school  fxmds  may  be  distributed  to  the  coxmties,  one-half 
IQ  proportion  to  the  nimiber  of  teachers  employed  and  one-half  on 
the  aggregate  daily  attendance,'  and  reapportioned  in  the  coxmty  as 
the  legislatxire  may  determine  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  change. 
Apportionment  of  the  State  fxmds  by  the  coxmties  to  the  districts 

1  The  school  code  committee  reoommend  this  paragraph  to  read  as  foUows:  "7.  To  assume  full  control  and 

n?ft«ftg*mAnt.nf  idl  high  nnhnola  in  thArtminty  ATWftpt  thowft  in  IndupwndAnt  InnoqMWfttAd  rity  gywtMMftmploy- 

ing  superlntendentB.  The  high  schools  under  the  control  of  the  county  board  should  be  supported  by  a 
county  high-school  tax  assessed  on  all  taxable  iiroperty  in  the  county  except  that  Included  In  Independent 
incorporated  city  districts  supporting  high  schools.  The  county  high-school  tax  may  be  used  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  for  paying  tuition  of  pupHsattendlng  high  schools  in  independent  districts  or  in  adjacent 
counties.   The  county  high  schools  should  be  free  of  tuition  to  residents  of  the  county." 

*  The  State  school  code  committee  insert  here  the  words  "double  amount  being  given  for  hlgb4Cfao6l 
teachers  and  attendance.'! 
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<m  the  same  basis  suggested  would  be  advisable  until  ccmditioiis 
change  materially. 

A  continuing  State  fund  should  be  pitmded  by  appropriation  or 
by  millage  tax  which,  tc^ther  with  the  income  from  the  permanent 
school  funds  and  school  lands,  would  constitute  an  annual  school 
fund  equal  in  amount  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  distributed  as  aboTC.  Before  distribu- 
tion a  portion  should  be  res^^ed  for  the  employment  of  assistants 
in  the  State  departmoit  of  education,  the  partial  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  supervisors  employed  in  the  counties,  and  for  special  aid 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  vocational  agricultural  schools  and  courses, 
domestic  science  schools  and  courses,  trade  schools,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. 

A  larger  part  of  the  support  of  schools  should  come  from  State  and 
county  and  a  smaller  part  from  local  districts.  This  may  be  acconn 
plished  by  increasing  the  county  school  tax  to  an  amount  equal  to 
$500  ^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teachers.  This  should  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  county  board  to  the  various  districts  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nimiber  of  approved  teachers  employed.  In  determining 
the  number  of  teachers  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  distribution,  only 
those  should  be  counted  whose  appointment  and  salary  have  been 
approved  by  the  coimty  board  and  who  are  teaclung  in  schools  which 
the  board  has  specifically  authorized  to  be  held  and  which  have 
maintained  the  prescribed  minimum  term,  with  such  minimum 
attendance  as  the  board  may  prescribe;  further,  no  district  should 
receive  from  county  funds  (State  apportionment  not  included)  a 
sum  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  amount  raised  by  local  district 
tax,  imless  the  local  tax  is  the  maximum  allowed  by  law.  Before 
distribution  the  amount  required  for  high-school  purposes  and  a 
portion  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  district  supervisors 
should  be  set  aside. 

Local  districts  should  continue  to  tax  themselves  as  at  present,  the 
amount  to  be  collected  by  the  county  treasurer  and  held  in  the 
coimty  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  district. 

The  county  treasurer  should  be  custodian  of  all  school  funds, 
whether  coimty  or  local,  holding  such  funds  to  the  credit  of  the 
individual  districts  and  paying  warrants  drawn  upon  them  only 
when  signed  by  two  members  of  the  local  board.  His  accounts  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  school  funds  should  be  audited  by 
the  county  board  or  its  agent. 

I  The  State  school  code  committee  recommend  an  amomit  equal  to  S400  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
elementary  teachers;  also  that  the  words  "the  amount  required  for  high-school  purposes  and"  be  omitted. 
Both  of  these  changes  result  from  the  changed  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  support  of  high  schoola. 
(Seep.  101.) 
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VIII.  Reguirements  for  a  Higher  Standard  of  General  and  Profes- 
sional Education  for  Teachers. 

The  legislature  should  fix  an  early  date  after  which  no  teacher 
should  be  engaged  who  has  not  an  education  equivalent  to  gradua- 
tion from  a  four-year  high  school  and  a  Tn'mimum  of  professional 
work  in  some  approved  school.  The  requirement  for  the  professional 
preparation  should  be  increased,  so  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember,  1922,  it  will  include  graduation  from  a  two-year  course  in  a 
standard  normal  school  whose  entrance  requirements  presuppose  four 
years  of  standard  high-school  work  or  its  equivalent. 

The  county  institute  should  be  repla^jed  by  a  two-day  teachers' 
conference  with  the  coimty  superintendent  and  supervisors,  the 
money  now  appropriated  for  institutes  being  used  for  the  support  of 
summer  schools  with  sessions  four  to  six  weeks  in  length  and  imder 
the  control  of,  and  at  such  places  as  may  be  determined  by,  the  State 
board  of  education.* 

IX.  Provision  for  Professional  Training/ for  Tea>chers. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  securing  a  larger  proportion  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  persons  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  At 
present  the  State  university  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  which 
gives  such  professional  training.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  univer- 
sity can  make  such  adjustments  as  will  enable  it  fuUy  to  meet  the 
demands.  The  need  must  be  met  either  through  the  university 
itself  or  by  establishing  additional  normal  schools  to  be  conveniently 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  imder  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

X.  Reorganization  of  the  Plan  of  Certification  of  Teachers. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  transferring  to  the  State  board  of 

education  the  administration  of  the  certification  of  teachers.  A 
division  of  the  department  of  education  should  be  created  as  a 
Teachers'  Employment  and  Certification  Bureau.  The  division 
should  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  chief  appointed  by  the 
State  board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent.  It 
should  have  on  file  a  register  of  available  teachers  with  qualifications, 
etc.,  and  be  ready  to  recommend  teachers  for  vacancies  upon  request. 
It  should  hold  teachers'  examinations  for  certificates  or  examine  cre- 
dentials relative  to  their  education,  training,  and  experience,  and 
reconmiend  candidates  to  the  State  superintendent  for  certification. 
The  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  certification  requirements,  the 
kinds  of  certificates  to  be  issued,  and  the  requirements  for  each  cer- 

1  The  State  school  code  committee  recommend  this  paragraph  to  read  as  follows:  "The  ootmty  institates 
should  be  replaced  by  a  two-day  rural  teachers'  confoonoe  with  the  comity  superintendent  and  super- 
visors. Provision  should  also  be  made  (or  summer  schools  under  the  control  of  and  at  such  places  as  may 
be  detennlned  by  th«  State  board  of  eduoatkm." 
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tificate  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  State  board  of  education,  acting 
upon  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent. 

XI.  Provision  for  Vocational  Education. 

Vocational  courses  in  agriculture,  household  science,  and  the  more 
usual  trades  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be  established  in  special 
departments  in  selected  high  schools  in  the  State.  This  work  should 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  department  of  education 
and  should  receive  annually  from  the  State  department  special  State 
financial  aid,  as  experience  in  other  States  has  shown  that  satisfac- 
tory vocational  work  will  not  be  established  otherwise,  and  to  be  sat- 
isfactory must  be  properly  supervised. 

XII.  Control  of  Special  State  Institutions  hy  the  State  Board. 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  at  Cheyenne ;  the  Wyom- 
ing School  for  Defectives,  at  Lander;  and  the  Wyoming  Industrial 
Institute,  at  Worland,  should  be  under  the  complete  administrative 
control  and  management  of  the  State  board  of  education. 


APPENDIX.— STATISTICAL  COMPARISON. 

Per  cent  oftchool  popuXaHon  (5  to  18  yean  of  age)  enrolM,  1919-14, 


United  Statgg— 74  per  cent. 

North  AUantio  Di^iBioQ: 
Rhode  Mand— 63  per  cent. 

New  Hracig^lT^^Spero^t. 


New  York— 68  per  cent. 


Pemiaylvaiila-68  percent. 
Mftfflftchnaetta— 72  per  cent. 
New  Jersey— 74  per  cent. 
CoimectIca^-77p««ntj^ 


Vermont — ^77  per  cent. 


Maine— ffl  per  cent. 


North  Centra]  Dlvlslan: 
Wtoconein— 66  per  cent. 


HUnoto— 71  per  cent. 


Somth  D^ota— 71  percent. 
Ohio— 76  per  cent. 


Minnesota— 76  per  cent. 


North  Dakota— 77  per  cant. 


Michigan— 78per  cent. 


Tndtanft— 79  per  cent. 


Mfasomi— 80  per  cent. 
Kansas— 83  per  cent. 


Nebraska— 85  per  cent. 


Iowa— 87  per  cent. 


South  Atlantic  Divlslan: 
Vlrginia-66  per  cent. 


I>elawar^^O|«roeat. 


Georgia— 6Q  per  cent. 


MaryIan^70|Nn^oent. 


South  C^rdUn^^pero^t. 


Florida— 76  per  cent. 


Weet  Virginia— 78  per  cent. 


North  Carolina— 70  per  cent. 


Di8trict_gf_C<dumbia— ^  per  cent. 

Sooth  Central  Division: 
Ixudsianar-^Sl  percept. 


Texas— 62peroent. 


AJahama— 66  per  cent. 


Kentnoky— 77  per  cent. 


Iflsalssippl-^BO  per  cent. 


OUahom^^O^eroent. 


ArkanTOft  -84  per  cent. 


Twimwnee— 88  per  cent. 

Western  Division: 
New  Meiico— 60  per  cent. 


Nevada— 72per  cent. 


Ariaona— 77  per  cent. 


Washington— 77  per  cent. 


Oiegon— 78  percent. 


Utah— 80  per  cent. 


Idaho— 82  per  cent. 


Colflrado— 84  per  cent. 


WTOmNG-^MMr 


Montana— 87  per  cent. 
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Number  attending  daUyfor  each  100  pupUi  enroUed,  1913-14. 

United  8tat»-74. 

North  AtlanUc  DivMon: 
New  Jeree^^7^_^_^^^^^^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Maine— 78. 


Vennant— 79. 


Rhode  Island— 79. 


Connecticat— 79. 


New  H^2g^ir^^9. 


Penngyl^mJa— 80. 


New  York— 81. 


Massaohosetts— 86. 


North  Oeolnl  DiTfslon: 
North  Dakotar-flQ. 


MJesoorl— 78. 


WfacoPflto— 74. 
lofwa— 74. 


Nebraska— 76. 


South  Dakota— 76. 


Mlfihtoui— 77. 


Mlnneeota— 78. 


Kanaaa— 79. 


Indiana— 80. 
Ohlo-81. 


nilnois— 87. 


Booth  Atlantic  Dlvlslni: 
Delaware— 68. 


Georgia— 66. 


Maryland— 66. 


Vlrginlar-66. 


South  Gandlna— 66. 


North  Carolina— 68. 
West  Virginia— 70. 


Florlda-71. 


District  of  ColTimbia— 82. 


Sooth  Central  Division: 
Kentucky— 66. 
Ml3sisslppi-61. 


Alahama^^. 


Oklahoma— 65. 


Texas— 67. 


Arkansas— 68. 


Louisiana— 60. 


Tennessee— 73. 


Western  Division: 
Colorado— 67.     


Arlsona— 68. 


Nevada— 73. 


New  Mexico— 74. 


Montana— 74. 


Idaho— 76. 


Washington— 76. 


Califomia-78. 


WTOMING-gZ. 

Utah-82. 
Oregonr-^2. 
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Average  number  of  days  attended  by  every  child  5  to  18  years  of  age,  191S-H, 

United  8tate8-87. 

North  Atlantlo  Divisian: 
New  HampBhir»— 88. 


Pamaylvania— 94. 


Rhode  Island— 06. 


New  Jersey— 104. 


New  York— 104. 


Vermont— 106. 


MJaasachusetts— 111. 


Connecticut— 113. 


Maine— 116. 


North  Central  Division: 
Wisconsin— 81. 


North  Dakota-86. 


Soath  Dakotar-88. 


Minnesota — 96. 


MisBOurl— 96. 


Indiana— 90. 


minds— 90. 
Ohio-103. 


Michigan— 104. 


Nebraska— 106. 


Kansas— 113. 
Iowa^ll5. 


Soath  Atlantic  Diirislan: 
South  CaroIina^-60. 


Virginia-fiO. 


Georgia— 63. 


North  OarQlinar--66. 


Floridar-66. 


Delaware— 74. 


West  Virginiar-74. 


Maryland— 81. 


District  of  Columbiar-115. 


South  Central  Division: 
Louisiana— 46. 


Alabama— 61. 


Tezaa-65. 


Kentucky— «). 


MisBlssippi-eO. 


Oklahoma— 70. 


Jt  OUljCBWW      '  f  §9 


Western  Division: 
New  M6xioo-61« 


Aiizana— 81. 


Nevada--8&. 


Idaho— 68. 


Colorado— 96. 


WTOMING-M. 


Washington— 108. 


Mdntana— 106. 


Utah— 107. 


Oregon— 111. 
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Number  of  pupils  in  high  achooh  per  1,000  in  elementary  sehooU,  191S-'14< 

United  8tatM-»76. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Pennaylvanift— 71. 


Nfiw  Jenev— W. 


Gooneeticat— M. 


Rhode  Ialand~4)5. 


New  York— 98. 


Mftine-11^ 


Vennont— 113. 


Ilaandra0ett»-131. 


New  Hampflhire— 132. 


North  Central  Dividon: 
North  D^ota--63, 


lOasooil— 66. 


Sooth  Dakota— 74. 


minoiA— 77. 


IflcMgan— W. 


Wiaoonain— 98. 


MinnMotarHM. 


OhJ<H-M. 


Indiana— 101. 


Iow»— 102. 


Nebiaakft— 108. 


Sooth  Atlantic  Divirian: 
Sooth  CaroUna—aa. 

riorlda— 33.  

WeetVindnift-^ft. 
North  Carolina— 86. 
Qeorgia^-36. 


Maryland— 67. 


Vindnia— 68. 


Ddawaie— 66. 


Dirtrict  of  Colombtar— 152. 


Booth  Central  DivftBlim: 

MiMiflBlPDi— 25. 


LoatJana— 36. 


OVlahoiniv— 41. 


Western  Divifllim: 
Newltedoo-87. 


Arlxona— 60. 


WT0lilWG-<7. 


Ifontana— 78. 


Idaho— 82. 


Nevada— 01. 


Colorad^^OO^ 

UtB]]H-118. 


Waahington— 125. 
Oregon— 125. 
OamDmii^W. 
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Nwmher  ofpapiU  in  colleges  per  2,000  in  eUmenUrry  9dux)ls,  1919-14- 

United  Btat»-19. 

North  Atlantio  Dlviskm: 
New  Jeraejrj^Oj^^^^^^^^^ 

Rhode  Island— 18. 


Vermont— 20. 


Pennsirlvanla— 20. 


Connectlciit— 21. 


Maine— 22. 


New  Hampshire— 24. 


New  York- 25. 


liassachnsetts— ^. 


North  Central  Dlvisian: 
North  Dakota-14. 


Mlssonri — 20. 


Ohio— 21. 


Mlnneaota— 21. 


Iowa— 21. 


South  Dakota— 22. 


Mlchtean— 25. 


Kansas- 27. 


Indiana— 28. 


Nebraska— 29. 


OUnois— aO. 


Wisconsin— 30. 


South  Atlantic  Dlvisian: 
Delaware— 4. 

Florida— 7. 

WestVlrglnia-9. 

North  Carolina— 10. 

Georgia— 10. 


South  Carolina— 11. 
Vlnrfnla— 15. 


Maryland— 22. 


District  of  Columbia— 108. 


South  Central  Division: 
Arkansas— 4. 

Mississippi— 7. 

Alabamar-9. 


Oklahoma— 9. 


Kentucky— 11. 


Tennessee— U. 


Louisiana— 12. 


Texas— 13. 


Western  Division: 
New  Mexico— 6. 
WTOMlNG-t, 
Montana— 9. 
Idaho— IL 


Ariiona— 14. 
Utah— 20. 


Colorado— 24. 


Washlnfft^h^ffi. 


Nevada— 2^. 


Oregon- 28. 


CalifiDmia— 35. 


NoTK.— It  should  be  remembered  in  the  interpretation  of  this  data  that  such  States  as  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Callionila  have  many  nonresident  students  enrolled  in  colleges  within  their  borders. 
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^wnherofmmtlyeariandover/orew^lWMldrmS^ 
United  Stat6>-l<Kr.  

Nartb  Atlantic  Divialan: 
Pmn^lvanla—ios. 


NewJeragy—no. 


Bhodelaland—in. 
Connecticut— 115. 
MaMachuaett»~116. 
New  York— 117. 


Vermont— 119. 


llAlne-120. 


New  Hampehlre— 12S. 

North  Central  BlTtolon: 
North  Dakota-^P. 

Wtocnmafn   <P. 


Nebraaka— 06. 


Bouth  I>akota-4W. 


Iowa-^08. 


Mlfisoiir^OS. 


Minnesota— 09. 


Indiana— 106. 


nUnols— 108. 


Michigan— 100. 
Ohio— 118. 


South  Atlantic  Dlyjalan: 
South  Caroltea--6«. 


North  Carolina— 08. 


Vlrgtala-74. 


We8tVlrglnHi-84. 


Florida— ST. 


Maryland— 04. 


Delaware— ipy. 


Dletrlct  of  Columbia— 144. 

South  Central  Division: 
MlsBiaBlBBlHV^. 

Alabama— 67. 
Louisiana— 70. 


Arkansas— 70. 


Teza&— 72. 


Tenneoooo— 74. 


Oklahoma— 7S. 


Kentucky— 70. 

„   Western  utvmaa: 
Utah— 86. 


New  MeaJoo— 88. 
IdahiK-113. 


Colorado— 126. 


ArlzoDfr— 129. 


Oregon— 148. 


Washington— 161. 
Montana— 166. 


California— 169. 


WTOMIN&-179. 

Nevada— 380. 


APPENDIX.  Ill 


Value  of  properly  for  each  child  6-18  years  old  (191S). 

United  Statw-|7.337. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine— 15.900. 


New  Hampahire— 16.300. 


Rhode  Island— <6.q00. 


Pennsylvan^^jOOO. 


HassBchusetto— $2300. 


ConnecticQt-^.900. 


New  Jersey— <8400. 


Vermont— 19.500. 


New  fork— 19,900. 


North  Central  Division: 
Mlsaouri— 16  300. . 


Wiscons^— IMOQ. 


Miehigaa-t7100.. 


Indiana-47  200.  . 


Ohio-y.300. 


South  Dakota— 7  500. 


Minnesota— 18,900. 


Kansas— 10.400. 


lllinois-<10.000. 


Missouri— IIQJOO. 


North  Dakota— $10.900. 


Iowa— $12.700. 


South  Atlantic  Division: 
District  of  Ck)lnmbiar-$16.3a9. 


North  Carolina— $2,200. 
South  Carolina— $2,500. 
Georgia-$2.600. 
Virginia-$3,400. 
Florida-$4.300. 


Delaware— $5,700. 


Maryland— $5.700. 


West  Virginia— $5.800. 


South  Central  Division: 
Mississippi— 12,100. 

Tennessee— 12.700. 

Alabama— $2.900. 

Kentucky— $3,100. 

Arkansas— $3.400. 

Louisiana— $3.800. 


Texas— $5,000. 


Oklahoma— $7,300. 


Western  Division: 
y  Mexico— ! 

Idaho-$5,900. 


New  Mexico— $4.700. 


Utah-$6.300. 


Arizona— $8,600. 
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Washington— $10,400. 


Oregon— $11.100. 


Colorado--$11.100. 


Montana— $12,300. 


Califomia^$15,500. 


Nevada-$28.400. 
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ExpendUm/or  9A00I  purpoM  per  po.COO  t^atmaied  wOA,  1911^11, 
UnMed  Btrtw-Cs.7. 


North  AtlHitloI>tTUon: 
W6frYork-^t23A     

Rhode  l«iMid—C4J. 

CfMIIMHII  ll'Ut"-^27A 


New  HMiiiwhlre~428.l 


New 


North  Centiml  Dhrklan: 


.1. 


NobrMtaH^ia.1. 


Miwoari-tau. 


North  Dakoto-tagJk 


WlieonilD-taeJ. 


.4. 


South  Dakot>-09.4« 


Mkhfcm-^O^. 


lndlaDa-431.7. 


Ohio--C82.4. 


South  AtkntJo  DiyUao: 
South  GaroUii»-|17.6. 


Maryhnd-^tlg. 


D<towire-419.6. 


North  CBroUnar-<ao.9. 


0«*Ki»-fiMi. 


WMtVirgtni»-<21.8, 
Florld>-t22^. 


VIrgfaito— 128. 


Digtrlot  of  Colombfa— tas.5 

Sooth  Central  DivlsiQn: 
OMahQina~-|i6.6. 


Alabama— tl7^. 


MIaafaslppi-420.Q. 


Arlnwifloo  421. 


Texaa-fZi.!. 


Loofalana— t2ij. 

Tenneaaee-42M. 

gentuoky-129.5. 

Western  Dlvislaii: 
Nevada--4l».7. 


New  liexteo-<21.7, 
Arfaona— I26J. 


Colorado— 127^. 


WTOMINC— l»X 


CaIIfomia-|28^. 
MantaDar-t29J. 
Oregoo— <81J>. 
WaahtagtCP--l82.7. 
Utah— 146.4. 
Idaho-|48.ft. 
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Average  value  ofethool  property  per  child  of  echool  age,  191S-14» 

United  States-465. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Vermont— 165, 


Matne-467. 


New  Hampshire— 162. 


Penn8ylvMiia-"|62. 


Rhode  laland— 166. 


Connectieut-682. 


New  Jersey— 185. 


NewYort-noO. 


>fft«att«haaett8— flOQ. 


North  Central  Division: 
Wiscopsin— 136. 

Sooth  Dakota-<52. 


Missouri— 156. 


Kansas— 157. 


North  Dakotan-160. 


Miehigan-Ml. 


Iowa— 162. 


Nebraska-te6. 


Indianar-171. 


Mmne80to-f75^ 
Ohio-178. 


IUinois-181. 


South  Atlantic  Division: 
North  Carolina-S12. 
South  Car^jm— $12. 
Oeorgift— tl5. 
V!ndnia-<19. 
norkl^-$21. 
Maryland-181. 


W€8tVirginiar-t88. 
Delaware— 162. 


District  of  Columtto-1151. 
South  Central  Division: 

]fiflBl88i{]^(-|5. 

Alahan^;;^. 
Keptncky^-119. 
LooJaiai^^g^^^ 
Tepneonee-t21. 


Oklahoma— m. 


Western  Division: 
New  Me3doo-422. 
Ariaooa— 185. 


WTOMlNG-m. 


Utahr-$76. 


iaaho-$76. 


Colorado— t7g. 


OiegoP"491. 


Nevada— tOT. 


WaahingtoP-4101. 


Califomia-tl28. 


574«0**— 17 8 
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Total  expenditure  per  capita  haaed  on  average  daSty  aUetidanee,  191S-14. 


United  8tate»-O9.04. 

Nortli  Atlanoo  uivlsioa: 
Maiiie-434.37. 


New  Hampshire— S3>7^ 


Vermont— 138.28. 


Rhode  I8land-I42.08. 
PemisylvMl^^48jn^ 
Coniiectlcat-<48.a4. 
Maasachmett8-»52J6. 


New  York-45a.47. 

New  Jersey— lflO.92. 

North  Central  Division: 
Misaouri— 133.^»7. 


lCansaa-09.2ft. 
l£lchigan-l42.C3. 
Wisconsin— ♦42.75. 
Iowa— 142.82. 


Illtoola-<42.92. 
Indiani^-<45.21. 


South  Datota— I4S.80. 
Nebraska-»47.14, 
Ohio-$48.82. 


Mfameaot^-462.08. 


North  Dakota-464.45. 


South  Atlantic  Divisloa: 
South  CaroIina-tlLftS. 

North  OBr6Una—li2J». 

Qeonda-tlS.Tg 

Virginl»--tl9.78. 

Florida-t21.88, 

WegtVlrgtaia-<26.96, 

Delaware-ta7.01 


Maryland-484.4B. 


Djgtrict  of  CoIumbia-t67.84. 


Booth  Oeatral  DtfMon; 


TflnnmiiMW   fiffffi 


Alahamar-<15.ag. 
Kentoflfcy— 132.90. 


Oklahom>^2i.4B. 


LoulatMia  t2ie8. 


TeaEBfr-425.88. 


Western  Division: 
New  Mexico-<2ft.88. 


WT0MlWG->4<.i>. 


Oregon— $48.46. 


Ptah-S52.73. 

Idflho-t55.(». 

Colorado-155.40. 


Montana— 164.54. 

Washin^to^^gOjj^ 


QJifomia-f  70.98. 

Arigona-I71.a0. 

Nevadar^JTTO;^ 
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ExpendUure  per  eapita  bated  on  average  daily  aUendanee;  edlanee  only. 


United  Btateg-ta2.76. 

North  Atlaatlo  DlvidonT 
liftiiie-19.43. 

P«iiigy!vanfar-tai.l9. 
Rhode  I8iaiid-4a5.87.         ^ 


MfMBchusettB— San^. 


New  Jeraey— 1».91. 


NewYork-l36.«7. 


North  Central  DMakti: 
MI«ociri-t21.M. 

I]Unoi»-t23.83. 


Michigan— 128.92. 


Ohia-424.76. 


Indiana— 125.26. 


Wieoonain-taUB. 


lowa-rf27jy7. 


Nebraaka— 127.63. 


Illmie80t»— 127.04. 


Soath  Dakota— •2B.23. 


North  Dakot»-l83.fi9. 


Soath  Atlantic  Division: 
North  QMolina— 17.81. 

South  Carolina^-18.88. 

Georgia— 610.36. 

Virgini^iiuz. 

Florida-612.W. 

WegtVfrginia-<16.S0L 

Delaware— 118.40. 

Maryland— 620.41. 

DiBtrictorColambia-^640r' 

South  Central  DlTision: 
MiBaiaBiPPi-67.20. 

TenmMaee— 60.36. 

Arkanaaa— 611.01. 

A]Ahft|w«^-61L71. 

KePtacky— 613J6.    _ 

Louisiana— 616.13. 

Oldahonift"-616.a2. 
TMttB-fl7.62. 


Western 
New  Mgxic<M416J^7. 

Utah-m31. 


Arlaonft— 625.60. 


,87. 


Oregon— 620US6. 


Idaho— 620.80. 


WT0lilNC-6MJi, 


C61orado-634.51. 


Washin^to^^^^ 


Califomia-64a.57. 
Neyada-64a70. 
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Average  annual  mdanf  of  ail  teatken^  1913-14, 

United  8tat»->5a5. 


North  Atlantio  Division: 
Maine— t8W. 


Vermant-1405. 


New  Hampahlre— 1418. 
Pennsylv«nift^-44W. 


Gonnecticat— 4600. 


Rhode  l8land-4702. 


MagsachiMett>-4729. 


New  JerBey--l8gl. 


New  York— IMl. 


North  Oentml  Division: 
North  Dakota— 1416. 

Ohio— 9454. 


Booth  Dakota-<4fl6. 


Minncaotap-t4e9. 


MiflBOUrl-t600. 


lcmtir-4S08, 


Wisoonain— 1617. 


Mldawnr-4519. 


Nebraska— 1626. 


Indiapa-taH. 


lUtaiois-IOOO. 


South  Atlantic  Division: 
North  Carolina-ia4a. 

South  Carollna-4273. 

Oeorglft-<306. 


Virgfaila-4307. 


Florida— 1327. 


West  Virglnla-$360. 
Delaware— S381. 


Maryland— <645. 


District  of  Columbia— $1 .006, 


South  Gentral  Divlslcn: 
Mississippi— 9234. 

Arkansas— 1317. 

Tennessee— 1321. 


Alabama— 1343. 


Kentucky— 1360. 


Louisiana— 6418. 


Texas— 6422. 


Oklahoma— 6422. 


Western  Division: 
WTOMINC— 643S. 


NewMexioo-4437. 


Oregon— 6623. 


Idaho— 66S6. 


Colorado— 6603. 


Montana— 6636. 


Ut&h-6S66. 


Arizona— 6609. 


Nevada— 6738. 


Washington— 6800. 


Oalifomia— 6871. 
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Length  of  term  4n  dayB,  191S-14' 


United  8tato»-150. 


North  Attantio  DivlaloD: 
lliAiiie-16& 


New  Hamyahir^— 172 


Penneylvanto— 172. 


Vennont— 178. 


New  Jeney^^ffi. 


Mewaehtmettg-^lM. 


Conneotieat— 185. 


New  York— igo. 


Rbodebbnd— IM. 


North  Gentnl  DMOaar, 
Iiidluifr-156. 


North  Dakotfr-150. 


160. 


miiids-m. 


Bogth  Dakotft~163. 


lCl8B0iiri-163. 


Wfaconata— 108. 


Ohlo-100. 


Nebraska— 170. 


Soath  Attantio  Divtakm: 
Soath  CaroUna— 104. 


North  Oaralliia-to. 


Florid»~128. 


Vlndiiia-136. 


WegtVlrriiila-137. 


Geonda—HO. 


Delawaie— 170. 


Dtetrict  of  Coltimbla-174. 


Maryhad— 178. 


Sooth  Central  Dlviskn: 
-123. 


l£laBla»ippt-123. 


Alabama— 125. 


Arkan«as-~130. 


LooMaiMH-130. 


Tena— 182. 


Oklahoma— 186. 


Kentacky—140. 


Western  Dtviaian: 
New  llgrtoo-185. 


WTOmWG-W. 


Idaho— 152. 


Oregon-— 166. 


Ariiona— 155. 


NevBd»— 160. 


Utah-163. 


MflPtiia — 168. 


Colorad^lTl^^ 
OaMfcnila-174. 
Waahingtop— 177. 
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County  superintendent  of  schools,  creation  of  office,  12;  powers  and  duties,  22-23; 
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Expenditures,  70. 
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Indian  education,  20. 
Industrial  institute,  recommendation,  104. 
Instruction,  quality  and  methods,  63-60. 
Kindergarten,  early  history,  16. 
Letter  to  the  CommissioQer,  7-9. 
Monahan,  A.  C,  letter  to  Commissioner,  7-9. 
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Organization,  local  administration,  89-91. 
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Property,  value,  in  various  States,  111,  113. 
Public  schools,  statistics,  26. 
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Recommendations,  9^117. 
Revenue,  for  support  of  schools,  66-82. 

Rural  schools,  supervision,  60-61;  supervision,  recommendations,  99-100. 
Salaries,  coimty  superintendents,  22,  64-66;  teachersy  various  States,  116-116. 
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School  fundBy  23-24,  71;  distribution,  recommendatioiifl,  101-102. 

SchooIhouMs,  conatruction  and  equipment,  2^-38;  sanitary  requirements,  30-33; 

tisticB  (1875-1915),  14. 
School  hygiene,  30-33. 
School  officen,  nonpolitical,  99. 
School  sanitation.    8u  School  hygiene. 
School  system,  present,  outline,  21-26. 
School  term,  statistics,  various  States,  117. 
State  board  of  education,  recommendatians,  0<M^. 
State  board  of  examiners,  powen  and  duties,  15. 
State  department  of  public  instruction,  recommendations,  97-99. 
State  superintendent  of  education,  powen  and  duties,  21-22. 
Supervision,  city  districts,  recommendations,  101;  rural  schools,  60-^1;  various  81 

Supervision,  rural  schools,  recommendations,  99-100. 

Taxation,  inequality  of  present  system,  69-^2. 

Teachers,  certification,  14-15,  24,  44-47,  51-53;  recommendations,  103-104. 

Teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  53-60;  statistics  (1875-1916),  14. 

Teachers,  training,  25,  43-44, 48-53;  recommendations,  103. 

Teachers'  associations,  21. 

Teachers'  institutes,  15-16. 

Uinta  County,  statistics  of  schools  (1870),  13. 

UniveRity  of  Wyoming,  buildings,  19-20;  early  history,  17-20;  enrollment  (] 

1916),  19;  finances,  19;  registration,  25. 
Vocational  education,  Indians,  20;  recoomiendations,  104. 
Wifoming  School  Journal,  establishment,  21. 
Wyoming  schools,  statistics  (1883-1889),  13. 
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Length  of  term  in  days,  191S-14. 


United  Stat«»-lW. 
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6  UNIVEBSITy   TRAINING   FOR  PUBLIC   SERVICE. 

ing  officers  now  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  conditions  are  improving; 
and,  furthermore,  the  training  has  educational  value,  if  it  does  not 
lead  immediately  to  an  official  position. 

lY.  The  training  should  be  concrete  and  replete  with  field  work  in 
bureaus  and  departments  of  the  city.  Methods  similar  to  those  used 
in  cooperative  engineering,  pedagogical,  medical,  and  other  profes- 
sional courses  should  be  employed. 

y.  Various  ways  of  organizing,  conducting,  and  crediting  this 
field  work  have  been  devised  and  are  now  in  operation,  but  the  whole 
technique  is  in  need  of  standardization. 

VI.  It  was  resolved  that  the  work^  of  the  year  for  the  association 
would  be  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  field  work.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  do  this,  and  its  report  will  be  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  Committee:  Chairman,  President 
Parke  R.  Kolbe,  of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron ;  President 
William  T.  Foster,  of  Reed  College;  Prof.  Augustus  R.  Hatton^  of 
Western  Reserve  University ;  President  Charles  William  Dabney,  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati;  President  Godfrey,  of  Drexel  Insti- 
tute; Dean  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Dean 
Everett  W.  Lord,  of  Boston  University ;  Prof.  James  Q.  Dealey,  of 
Brown  University ;  Prof.  Philip  A.  Parsons,  of  Syracuse  University. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 

President. — Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Vice  president. — ^Augustus  R.  Hatton,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  political 
science,  Western  Reserve  University,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Secretary-treasurer. — Frederick  B.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  director  of 
the  evening  session  and  municipal  courses.  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association  of  Urban 
Universities  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  membership  and  by  the 
notable  gathering  of  educators  at  the  conference.  Membership  is  by 
institution.  The  first  16  following  are  charter  members,  and  the 
rest  joined  at  the  second  conference :  Boston  University ;  The  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Municipal  University 
of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio;  New  York  University;  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.;  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Toledo  University;  University  of 
Buffalo;  University  of  Cincinnati;  University  of  Louisville;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Universitv  of  Pitts- 
burgh;  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  University 
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of  Toronto,  Canajda;  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  University  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  University  of  Denver;  University  of  Roch- 
ester ;  Syracuse  University ;  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  following  educators  were  present  at  the  conference : 

Morton  A.  Aldrich,  dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Commerce,  Tolane  University ;  repre- 
senting also  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  La. 

William  H.  Allen,  Plandome,  New  York.   ' 

W.  M.  Anderson,  professor  of  physics,  University  of  Lonisville,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

Charles  A.  Andrews,  Manufacturers*  Equipment  Co.,  Waban,  Mass. 

S.  W.  Atkln,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Frederick  E.  Ayer,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Mxmicipal  University  of 
Akron,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Brown  Ayres,  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

WiU  P.  Blair,  secretary  of  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers*  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Leonard  Blakey,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Edgar  E.  Brandon,  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

E.  S.  Brandt,  promotion  secretary.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

E.  J.  Brown,  superintendent  of  Dayton  public  schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Edward  L.  Burchard,  secretary  of  the  Civic  Extension  Conunission,  Chicago,  HI. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Otis  W.  CaldweU,  dean  of  University  College,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
EL 

C.  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.  Claggett,  principal  of  Parker  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Walter  E.  Clark,  professor  of  political  science,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Robert  T.  Crane,  professor  of  political  science.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Allan  R.  CuUimore,  dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Industrial  Science,  Toledo  University ; 
also  representing  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Charles  William  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Dwight  T.  Davis,  City  Plan  Commission,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Q.  Dealey,  professor  of  social  and  political  science,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

W.  E.  Dorland,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  New 
York  City. 

Rev.  Arthur  Dumper,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

G.  W.  Dyer,  professor  of  economics,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

John  W.  Fahey,  president  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  A.  Falconer,  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

A.  N.  Farmer,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Ferris,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Tennessee, 
KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
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Bdwar d  A.  Fitspatrlck,  Society  tor  the  ProBiotlon  of  Training  for  Public  Service, 
Madison,  Wis. 

John  S.  Fletcher,  associate  professor  of  poUUeal  scienoe,  University  of  Ckatta- 
nooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

George  W.  Forbes,  professor  of  philosophy,  University  of  Rochestar,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  Ford,  president  of  the  beard  of  tmstees.  University  of  Lonlsville,  Lonisi- 
viUe,  Ky. 

WUliam  T.  Foster,  president  of  Reed  GoUege,  Portland,  Greg. 

Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  Drezel  Institute;  also  representing  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Hankins,  department  of  economics  and  sociology,  Clark  University ;  also 
representing  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Hanson,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Yonngstown,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Lf.  G.  Hartman,  registrar  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati ;  representing  also 
the  National  Association  of  Registrars. 

Augustus  R.  Hatton,  proflessor  of  political  science,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  R.  Hebble,  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Bducation, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  N.  Hitchcock,  Akron  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Akron,  Ohio. 

George  W.  Hoke,  professor  of  geography,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Charles  S.  Howe,  president  of  the  Case  S<diool  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Sydney  D.  M.  Hudson,  New  York  School  of  Phllantliropy,  New  York  City. 

louder  W.  Jones,  professor  of  chemistry.  University  of  Cincinnati ;  represent- 
ing also  WlUianui  College ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C^de  L.  King,  assistant  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  also  representing  city  of  Pliilade^hla,  Pa. 

Thomas  J.  Knight,  Louisville  People^s  Forum  and  Louisville  Commercial  Club. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Parke  R.  Kolbe,. president  of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Daniel  Laurence,  secretary  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  representing  also 
the  Association  of  Business  Officers  of  Universities. 

John  H.  Leets,  dean  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Linhart,  secretary  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Milton  E.  Loomis,  registrar  of  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Everett  W.  Lord,  dean  of  the  Cc^lege  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Boston,  Mass. 

S.  Gale  Lowrie,  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Arch  N.  Mandel,  Dayton  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

Walter  Matscheck,  Wisconsin  Efficiency  Bureau,  Madison,  Wis. 

Sidney  E.  Mezes,  president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

W.  E.  Morrow,  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Henry  Moskowitz,  president  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Commission,  New 
York, 

Edwin  L.  Miller,  Detroit,  Mich. 

L.  H.  Murlin,  president  of  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  P.  Norton,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Bufl^lo,  N.  Y. 

O.  E.  Olln,  professor  of  economics,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Frances  Parrott,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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John  L.  Patterson,  dean  of  the  Ck)llege  of  Liberal  ArtB,  University  of  Louisville ; 
also  representing  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States;  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  J.  Pettljohn,  director  of  extension  division,  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind. 

L.  G.  M.  Reed,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  £.  Rightor,  director  of  the  Dayton  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  director  of  the  evening  session,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  W.  Roman,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Syracuse ;  also  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  Hardy  Ropes,  Hollis  professor  of  divinity,  Dexter  lecturer  on  Biblical 
literature,  and  dean  in  charge  of  university  extension,  Harvard  University, 
^  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Herman  Schneider,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Shawan,  superintendent  of  the  Columbus  public  schools ;  representing  also 
the  National  Council  of  Education;  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  I.  Spanton,  professor  of  English,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Henry  Russell  Spencer,  professor  of  political  science,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Arthur  E.  Swanson,  assistant  professor  of  economics  and  business  organization, 
and  director  of  evening  classes.  Northwestern  Univerlty,  Evanston,  111. 

L.  D.  Upson,  executive  secretary.  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Qeorge  R.  Wallace,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.  A-  WarfieJd,  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colo. 

George  F.  WiUett,  Norwood  Civic  Association,  Norwood,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Winder,  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

John  W.  Withers,  principal  Harris  Teachers'  College ;  also  representing  the  St 
Louis  public  schools,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard  Woodhead,  department  of  sociology.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  also 
representing  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Woodward,  professor  of  mechanics  and  hydraulics.  College  of  Applied 
Science,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Victor  S,  Yarros,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  S.  Young,  associate  professor  of  political  science,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Besides  these  educators  a  large  representation  from  the  instructional 
staff  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  attended  the  conference.  The 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  organizations  of  the 
city  sent  delegates  and  did  much  to  help  in  making  various  arrange- 
ments for  meetings  and  entertainment. 

The  first  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  Charles  William  Dabney, 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  welcomed  the  conference 
to  Cincinnati  and  to  the  university  and  presided  at  most  of  the  meet- 
ings. He  and  Prof.  S.  Gale  Lov^rie,  as  secretary  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  had  organized  a  most  interesting  program  of  visita- 
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tion  which  demonstrated  the  remarkable  work  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  in  oooperation  with  the  edocational,  boainess,  and  gOT- 
emmental  agencies  of  the  city.  Probably  moiie  than  in  any  oUier 
single  place,  the  ideals  for  which  the  Associati<m  of  Urbaii  Uni- 
▼ersities  stands  are  being  realized  in  CincinnatL 

FsEDEsiCK  B.  Robinson, 
Secretary,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


J 


1.  THE  GENERAL  RELATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO 

THE  CITY. 


WELCOME. 


By  Hon.  Fredebick  S.  Spieqel, 
Maffor  of  Oinoinnati, 

Training  for  public  service,  long  established  in  Qermany,  has  been 
considered  only  for  a  few  decades  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  Heretofore,  in  America,  faith  has  been  not  so 
much  in  training  for  public  service  as  in  the  old  German  proverb, 
"  To  him  to  whom  the  dear  Lord  gives  an  office  he  will  also  give  the 
necessary  sense  to  conduct  it  properly." 

It  is  good  to  know  that  we  have  indeed  come  to  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  of  training  properly  for  public  service.  This  neces- 
sity is  emphasized  in  our  own  case  by  the  fact  that  our  city,  to  which 
I  take  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  in  welcoming  you,  is  expending 
almost  eight  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 
Since  this  amount  must  be  raised  by  taxation,  its  expenditure  in 
various  departments  should  be  conducted  wisely  and  judiciously. 
Under  our  plan  of  government  the  mayor  is  responsible  for  every 
act  of  his  subordinates.  When  once  you  realize  the  amount  of  work 
that  he  is  expected  to  do,  you  will  understand  what  the  duties  of  a 
mayor  presiding  over  a  corporation  of  this  kind  are;  aiM  you  will 
also  agree  that  two  years  is  not  enough  time  to  train  him  to  dis- 
charge properly  the  duties  of  his  office.  Thus,  you  will  see  how 
absolutely  appropriate  it  is  that  in  your  discussions  here  in  one  of 
the  metropolises  of  the  State  of  Ohio  you  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  of  training  for  public  service.  In  ,your 
endeavor  to  solve  this  question  satisfactorily,  I  wish  you  all  success 
in  the  world. 

What  I  particularly  desire  is  this,  that  yOu  will  impress  upon 
the  people  the  need  of  giving  greater  liberty  to  the  cities  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  in  order  that  they  may  become  at  least  what  they 
are  in  Europe,  each  a  free  state  within  a  state;  in  order  that  the 
city  may  be  able  to  conduct  not  merely  its  educational,  but  all  of  its 
enterprises  without  being  circumscribed  by  laws,  and  by  being  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  State  legislature,  as  undoubtedly  you  have  had 
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to  do  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  in  any  other  State  of 
the  Union.  As  the  creature  of  the  State,  each  city  must  ask  permis- 
sion to  tax  itself  and  to  spend  its  own  money  in  furtherance  of  the 
higher  ideals  of  this  century. 

Furthermore,  the  time  has  passed  for  us  to  discuss  simply  the 
Constitution ;  the  time  has  come  in  this  great  day  of  progress  when 
we  should  consider  the  details  of  administration,  realizing  that  the 
proper  fimctioning  of  these  details  is  more  necessary  to  our  welfare 
than  an  academic  discussion  of  the  Constitution. 


RespoNse. 

By  Ghabuqb  P.  Nowrov, 
Otenoellor  of  the  Vn^wity  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N,  T. 

We  have  come  with  peculiar  eagerness  to  Cincinnati  because  here 
in  Cincinnati  is  an  organization  at  work  demonstrating  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  day,  the  training  of  Americans  for  public 
service,  is  being  solved,  and  solved  well.  I  come  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  Buffalo  is  like  so  many  cities  of  the  Ubited  States  which 
have  sprung  into  being  as  the  creation  and  result  of  the  joining  of 
the  great  railroads  and  the  industries,  and  the  imperious  demand 
of  them  both  for  labor.  To  Buffalo,  as  to  Cincinnati,  there  have 
come  the  children  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  have  heard  in 
their  distant  lands  the  mighty  call  of  the  voice  of  a  new  era  whose 
name  is  Freedom.  They  have  come  with  freedom  as  a  new  concept 
to  them,  confusing  it,  too  often,  with  wealth  and  easy  living,  bring- 
ing the  inheritance  that  their  forefathers  passed  on  to  them,  with 
the  notions  of  government  prevalent  in  their  own  countrie&  And 
among  this  huge  host  there  were  but  few,  very  few,  trained  to  regard 
the  real  basic  principles  of  democracy  as  living  forces  for  the  guid- 
ance of  commimities. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  come  to  America,  bringing  to  it 
a  wealth  of  excellent  traits.  Thousands  of  Grermans  have  come, 
bringing  the  idealism  of  their  race;  thousands  of  Irish,  bringing 
their  ready  wit  and  humor  and  loyalty.  The  French  have  brought 
their  charming  manners,  their  grace,  their  sestheticism ;  the  Jew 
and  the  nations  of  the  East  their  spiritual  perception  which  men 
of  other  races  have  wondered  at,  but  to  which  they  have  never  at- 
tained. On  the  basic  characteristic  of  the  first  English  settlers,  the 
civic  structure  is  founded  in  the  English  sense  of  fairness  and  of 
love  of  order  and  of  law  and  of  liberty.  Italians  are  here,  with  ttieir 
love  of  grace,  art,  and  music.  Yes,  each  nation  has  come  to  my  city, 
has  come  to  every  city  in  this  country,  bringing  to  it  its  best  for 
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the  making  of  the  character  of  a  new  type  of  man.  It  is  for  us 
educators  to  devdop  their  traits  and  add  to  these  qualities,  thus 
makiiig  the  new  man  one  who  is  generous,  patient,  humble  minded, 
strong,  brave,  wise,  and  meroifol.  And  th^i,  when  we  have  trained 
this  conapoate  type  of  man,  we  shall  dxristem  him  with  a  new  and 
glorious  name  in  history  as  the  citizen  who  is  the  evd^tion  of  the 
ages;  and  tibe  name  we  shall  j^ve  him  will  be  ^American."  This 
new  man  looks  upon  a  new  world,  with  new  wc»rk  laid  ready  to  his 
hand. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighte^ith  century  an  q>och  was  entered 
marked  by  many  distinetions,  but  most  strikingly  by  what  may  be 
called  the  transf onnaticm  of  the  world.  The  generations  before  that 
time,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  had  found  the  world  in  which 
they  lived  much  the  same,  so  far  as  concerns  the  common  conditions 
of  life;  but  for  u&  of  the  present  age  it  has  been  utterly  transformed. 
Its  difffeaoiees  mean  nothing  that  they  fonnerly  did;  its  terrifying 
pestilenees  have  bem  half  subdued,  by  discovery  of  the  germs  from 
which  they  spring;  its  ^ery  storms,  by  being  sentineled,  have  lost 
half  tiieir  power  to  surprise  us  in  our  travels  or  our  work.  Netting 
the  earth  with  steam  and  electric  railways,  seaming  it  with  canals, 
wire-stringing  it  with  telegraphic  and  telephonic  lines;  f^Tying  its 
oceans  with  swift,  steam-driven  ships;  ploughing,  planting,  har* 
vesting,  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  sewing,  writing,  printing,  doing 
everything,  with  cunning  machines  and  with  tireless  iimxB  borrowed 
fnm  coal  mines  and  from  waterfalls,  men  are  making  a  new  world 
for  themaalves  out  of  that  in  which  they  lived  at  the  dawn  of  the  «ra 
of  meehanisDi  and  steam. 

These,  however,  are  but  outward  features  of  the  diange  that  is 
being  wrought  in  the  worhL  Socially,  politically,  morally,  it  has 
been  undergoing,  in  this  epoch,  a  deeper  change.  The  growth  of 
fellow-feeling  that  began  in  the  last  century  has  been  an  increasing 
growth.  It  has  not  ended  war,  nor  the  passions  that  cause  war,  but 
it  is  rousing  an  opposition  which  gathers  strength  every  year,  and 
it  is  foreing  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration,  more  and 
more.  It  has  made  democratic  institutions  of  government  so  com- 
mon that  tjie  few  arbitrary  governments  now  remaining  in  civilized 
cotmtries  seem  disgraceful  to  the  people  who  endure  them  so  long. 
It  has  broken  many  of  the  old  yokes  of  conquest,  and  revived  the 
independence  of  many  long-subjugated  States.  It  has  swept  away 
unnatural  boundary  lines  which  separated  peoples  of  kindred  lan- 
guage and  raca  It  k  pressing  long-ne^baeted  questicms  of  right 
and  justice  on  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  men  everjrwhere,  and 
requiring  that  answevs  shall  be  found* 

Even  these  are  but  minor  effects  of  the  prodigious  change  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  brought  into  the  experience  of  mankind. 
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Far  beyond  them  all  in  importance  are  the  new  conceptions  of  the 
universe,  the  new  suggestions  and  inspirations  to  all  human  thotight 
that  science  has  been  giving  in  these  later  years.  If  we  live  in  a 
world  that  is  different  from  that  which  our  ancestors  knew,  it  is 
still  more  the  fact  that  we  think  of  a  different  universe,  and  feel 
differently  in  our  relations  to  it. 

We  are  the  vedettes  of  a  host  which  shall  come  to  its  work  of 
serving  and  developing  the  mighty  forces  that  the  age  in  which  we 
live  has  called  into  being.  And  one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  is  this 
governmental  experiment,  the  municipality  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  was  rural.  It  is  now  urban.  At  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  the  little  town  meeting 
was  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  Constitution  rested,  and 
it  was  administered  by  men  trained  in  the  English  common  law 
and  the  English  constitution,  of  which  it  was  in  fact  the  outgrowth. 
To-day  the  intellectual  forces  that  create  the  American  Constitution 
no  longer  are  the  inheritance  of  the  majority  of  American  citizens. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  city,  and  in  the  cities  one  of  the 
works  of  most  importance  is  to  either  teach  the  citizens  of  cities 
the  principles  of  democracy  embodied  in  the  American  Constitution, 
or  else  to  teach  them  principles  evolved  out  of  the  great  principles  of 
human  brotherhood  which  shall  be  better  than  the  principles  which 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  taught. 

We  are  coming  to  try  and  find  ways  and  means  to  develop  the 
cosmopolitan  man,  the  American,  and  to  make  him  worthy  of  the 
new  day  that  in  our  own  time  has  dawned  so  splendidly  upon  human- 
ity. And  the  true  ultimate  of  this  democracy,  if  we  can  develop  this 
cosmopolitan  man  to  grow  up  to  it  and  adapt  him  to  this  new  world, 
is  that  brotherhood  of  man  which  Christ  founded  so  many  years  ago. 

Cincinnati  has  been  for  generations  an  intellectual  center,  and, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  hackneyed,  a  veritable  Athens  of  the  West. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  city  should  initiate  and  put  into  practical  diape 
these  principles  of  cooperation  which  are  to  work  here.  It  is  fitting 
that  she  should  initiate  and  seek  out  a  practical  method  to  apply 
the  higher  education  and  developed  knowledge  to  training  her  citi- 
zens for  the  service  of  democracy.  In  giving  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men  of  small  incomes  the  opportunity  of  strengthenijig 
themselves  in  their  various  livelihoods;  in  causing  the  cooperation 
between  your  university  and  their  professions  or  business  or  ccmduct 
of  life,  Cincinnati  is  giving  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  shall 
cherish  the  new  birth  of  freedom.  In  training  educated  and  patriotic 
citizens  for  public  service  she  is  lessening  the  chances  of  defeat  in  this 
trial  of  the  theory  of  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people. 
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RESPONSE. 

* 

By  ROBEBT  A.   FALOOmEB, 

President  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

We  have  all  heard  for  long  of  certain  of  the  German  urban  univer- 
sities which  have  had  close  c(»inection  with  their  cities;  and  some  of 
us  know  very  well  the  great  provincial  universities  of  England,  such 
as  Leeds,  Mtochester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  others  in  which 
similar  results  have  been  wrought  out  with  great  success;  but  I 
think  that  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  have 
performed  a  unique  function  on  this  continent  in  being  probably  the 
most  representative  of  these  urban  universities  and  an  exemplar  in 
more  or  less  close  similitude  of  the  universities  of  the  older  countries. 

How  full  of  romance  is  the  history  of  universities,  and  how  splen- 
didly the  institution  has  adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  age.  The 
university  has  been  for  the  most  part  creative,  rather  than  imitative. 
It  has  been  the  home  of  the  picmeer  thinker  and  the  far-sighted  in- 
vestigator, from  whom  the  generous  youth  has  caught  a  new  vision 
that  caused  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the  comfortable  conservative,  but 
which  became  the  dogma  of  a  succeeding  age.  The  univendty  has 
done  much  to  give  birth  to  the  spirit  of  each  new  era.  It  has,  indeed, 
served  at  times  to  enslave  a  people  to  false  current  conceptions,  but 
most  frequently  it  has  stimulated  them  to  noble  patriotism  and  has 
been  the  home  of  quickening  ideals  which  were  cherished  by  its 
educated  youth  before  their  contemporaries  were  prepared  to  under- 
stand them  and  adopt  them  as  the  ruling  conception  of  the  Nation. 

We  must,  therefore,  expect  that  the  university  of  the  last  quartei 
of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century  will  have 
been  modified  very  greatly  from  any  earlier  type.  This  period  has 
been  the  age  of  science,  of  industrialism,  and  of  cities.  Ideas, 
methods,  and  discoveries,  many  of  them  by  no  means  new  or  recent, 
suddenly  burst  into  flower  and  fruit  under  the  ripening  atmosphere 
of  the  age.  Physical  science  grew  apace.  Applications  of  scientific 
results  to  industry  created  new  industries  or  revolutionized  old  ones. 
Inventions  and  discoveries  flowered  thick  and  fast.  The  means  of 
communication  also  have  been  transformed,  and  new  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  explored.  So  ramified  the  land  has  been  with  rail- 
ways, so  furrowed  the  ocean  with  steamships,  that  the  conception  of 
distance  has  been  modified  and  the  mystery  of  the  world  has  in  part 
vanished. 

Another  result  of  these  improved  means  of  communication  and 
of  the  industrial  changes  that  have  come  is  the  shifting  of  popula- 
tion. Villages  have  become  towns;  towns  have  become  cities;  cities 
have  begun  to  rank  by  the  half  million  inhabitants'  standard.    The 
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urban  population  in  most  civilized  countries  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in  some  countries  one-half  in  others  three-fourths,  are  now  to 
be  found  in  cities  and  towns. 

The  town  as  we  know  it  in  America  differs  from  the  old  town  in 
Europe.  It  differs  in  affairs  municipal,  in  affairs  industrial,  and 
in  affairs  educational.  Social  change  has  demanded  modiJficati0DB 
in  all  directions.  Old  methods  and  systems  have  disappeared,  and 
new  ones  have  taken  their  place. 

In  municipal  affairs  the  change  is  obvious.  What  was  cmce  per- 
formed or  neglected  by  guilds  is  now  done  by  the  city  itself  under 
its  own  officials,  who  do  work  for  the  city  as  a  whole  and  not  tor 
any  one  class.  The  expert  engineer  is  one  of  the  officials  of  greatest 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  city. 

In  affairs  industrial  the  change  is  marked  by  the  disappearance  of 
tradesmen,  craftsmen,  and  guilds,  who  had  their  privileges,  who 
trained  for  the  trade,  and  who  transmitted  their  privileges  to  others, 
and  who  thus  kept  alive  powerful  associations  of  producers.  Not 
only  has  the  accumulation  of  men  in  cities  produced  new  industries, 
but  it  has  led  to  social  changes,  through  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
the  comfort  and  health  of  peoples  who  have  thus  been  gathered 
together.  A  sense  of  community  life  has  been  diffused  through  the 
State,  the  city  being  regarded  as  an  organism,  and  part  of  the  higher 
organism  of  the  State.  Everywhere  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  standards,  which  have  to  be  observed;  standards  in  education, 
standards  in  sanitary  conditions,  and  standards  in  the  means  of 
livelihood.  Minima  are  required :  The  minimum  wage,  the  minimum 
in  education,  and  the  minimum  as  regards  housing.  This  develc^ 
ment  in  the  character  of  the  town  has  had  its  effect  alao  on  the  in- 
dustrial development. 

As  you  think  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  two  classes  stand 
out  before  your  mind.  There  is  the  directing  mind,  and  the  ezeeut- 
ing  arm ;  the  engineer  who  plans,  the  artisan  who  works  as  he  is  told. 
There  is  the  engineer  who  has  planned  the  bridge,  built  the  railway, 
excavated  the  foundations;  the  architect  who  has  designed  the 
building  with  its  thousands  of  rooms;  the  chemist  who  has  discovered 
the  new  methods  and  valuable  by-products;  the  miner  who  lays  out 
the  mine.  All  these  are  the  mind,  the  controlling  thought  of  our 
industrial  life.  Through  them  and  on  their  advice  the  energy  and 
will  of  the  capitalist  set  into  motion  the  machinery  of  our  modem 
world. 

And  how  complex  is  the  modem  world !  What  skilled  directors  it 
demands!  It  is  true  that  the  men  who  constructed  the  pyramids, 
erected  the  aqueducts,  chiseled  the  marble  of  the  Parthenon  and 
placed  it  in  position  combined  science  and  art  and  engineering  skill 
in  a  fashion  that  challenges  our  admiration,    It  is  true  that  those 
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who  designed  and  built  the  Gothic  and  Norman  cathedrals  were 
master  workmen  who  need  not  fear  the  judgment  of  any  age;  but  in 
variety  of  activity,  in  ingenuity,  in  the  range  of  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  industry,  the  modern  world  stands  by  itself. 
This  variety,  this  multiplicity,  demands  as  never  before  a  multitude 
of  skilled  directors  of  industry.  Wealth  would  be  idle  without  them, 
an  inert  mass,  blind,  and  groping  darkly. 

Now,  during  the  past  generation  our  universities  have  served  the 
life  of  the  Nation  well  in  supplying  the  country  with  these  skilled 
leaders  of  industry.  Every  large  university  has  its  faculty  of 
applied  science,  and  in  most  this  is  the  faculty  tiiat  is  growing  fastest. 
Yet,  we  do  not  hear  that  of  the  graduates  who  are  sent  forth  every 
spring,  like  a  fleet  from  our  harbor  into  the  ocean  of  life,  there  are 
many  derelicts.  They  get  employment  soon ;  with  their  good  theory 
and  their  scientific  training  they  pick  up  through  practical  expe- 
rience the  principles  of  their  industry  or  trade,  and  soon  step  into 
positions  of  command. 

Every  year  we  have  requests  from  some  source  for  expansions  or 
for  new  departments.  We  endeavor  to  supply  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  industrial  demands 
of  a  growing  nation. 

But  what  about  the  noncommissioned  officers  and  men  of  this 
industrial  army?  What  of  the  foreman  and  the  average  artisan? 
Less  has  been  done  as  yet  for  them  than  for  their  leaders.  Let  me 
not,  however,  allow  you  to  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  by 
curtailing  the  education  of  the  leaders  you  will  further  that  of 
the  men.  Too  much  has  not  been  done  for  the  former.  More  must 
be  done  for  the  latter.  Doubtless,  the  cry  has  often  been  heard  in 
this  city,  as  in  others,  urging  that  elementary  education  should  be 
furthered  and  that  too  much  is  being  spent  on  higher  education. 
But  the  two  must  go  together.  A  highly  educated,  well-trained 
leadership-  is  bound  to  provide  for  a  well-trained  workman.  Good 
engineers  require  good  foremen  and  good  artisans.  So  in  this  in- 
direct way  the  university  contributes  through  its  standards  in  applied 
science  to  the  creation  of  an  industrial  education  for  the  workman. 

The  skilled  engineer,  the  responsible  head  of  an  industrial  con- 
cern, is  well  aware  that  his  results  can  only  be  attained  by  means  of 
skilled  foremen  and  intelligent  workmen.  The  higher  the  attain- 
ment and  the  more  outreaching  and  ambitious  the  proposals  of  the 
directing  head,  the  more  earnest  will  he  be  to  secure  the  best  possible 
men  to  cooperate  with  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  The  necessary 
complement  to  a  well-equipped  school  of  practical  science  or  faculty 
of  applied  science  in  which  the  leaders  of  our  industries  are  trained 
is  a  system  of  secondary  industrial  educaticm  for  the  training  of 
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those  who  are  to  carry  into  execution  their  instructions  or  designs. 
Thus,  the  university  indirectly  contributes  to  the  whole  industrial 
life  of  the  Nation  by  creating  a  need  for  industrial  schools  through 
its  demand  for  efficiency  in  the  workman  to  carry  out  the  work 
assigned  him  by  the  engineer.  In  those  States  and  Provinces  wh»« 
professional  education  is  highest  will  good  secondary  education  be 
called  for  soonest. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  university 
in  the  city  life.  Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  function  of  the 
university  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  engineer  by  instruction  in 
scientific  principles,  and  indirectly  and  even  directly  in  doing  some- 
thing for  those  in  the  employ  of  the  engineer,  the  great  multitude 
of  workmen.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  character  of  a  university. 
In  a  modem  State  or  city  its  service  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any  cxie 
class ;  it  is  for  the  people,  not  for  any  one  section  *of  the  people. 
It  is  not  for  the  city  man  alone,  but  also  for  him  who  comes  from  the 
village  or  countryside.  In  politics  city  may  be  ranged  against 
country,  farmer  against  manufacturer;  in  a  university  never.  We 
must  endeavor  to  look  at  life  steadily  and,  if  possible,  look  at 
it  whole. 

A  university  stands  for  the  advancement  of  science,  knowledge, 
the  humanities,  those  principles  that  are  concerned  with  the  c(Mistitu- 
tion  of  man  as  a  physical  being  in  a  physical  environment,  as  a  being 
with  a  mind,  a  memory,  an  imagination,  and  hope,  as  a  member  of  a 
society  in  which  alone  he  attains  to  what  on  this  earth  we  call  life. 
By  the  books  a  man  reads,  by  the  friendly  chats  with  his  nei^b(N7s, 
by  his  thought  on  the  problems  of  the  State,  above  all  by  his  kindly 
deeds  in  his  own  home  or  circle,  and  his  aspirations  Godward,  he 
finds  life  filled  with  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  content.  The  func- 
tion of  a  university  can  be  fulfilled  only  in  a  social  atmosphere  in 
which  the  worth  of  a  human  life  stands  forth  clear  and  luminous. 
There  are  hours  of  work  and  hours  of  freedom  from  labor;  the  day 
or  most  of  it  may  be  spent  in  what  is  often  drudgery  in  order  to  get 
our  living,  or  it  may  be  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  our  work.  But 
too  much  work  stales  the  mind ;  the  body  needs  rest  or  change  of- occu- 
pation; man  should  call  into  exercise  other  powers  than  those  of 
intellect  or  affection.  Man  will  forever  go  forth  to  his  work  and  to 
his  labor  until  the  evening;  but  it  concerns  us  in  the  university  to 
ask  in  what  spirit  he  fares  forth  to  his  work,  to  what  home  he  re- 
turns, and  wi£h  what  measure  of  intelligence  he  occupies  his  evening 
hours.  It  is  by  this  extra  accomplishment  that  man  refreshes  his 
spirit  and  with  the  returning  day  returns  renewed  to  the  round  of 
his  toil.  Nor  is  the  fullness  of  life  for  the  rich  alone  and  for  the 
highly  trained  professional  man.  It  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  all. 
Our  social  advancement  will  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  oppor- 
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tunity  for  this  self -development  and  its  range  among  the  classes  of 
the  people.  Social  advancement  will  manifest  itself  in  industrial 
eflSciency.  From  intelligent  people  will  come  a  grade  of  industry 
immeasurably  beyond  the  work  of  the  dull  driven  slave. 

So  the  university,  open  to  all  and  to  every  diass  of  the  community, 
aiming  only  at  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  as  wide  a  field  as  possible, 
must  by  its  liberal  studies  and  its  broadly  human  view  endeavor  to 
set  clearly  before  the  people  the  varied  phases  of  life  in  its  truest 
aspects — ^man's  history,  his  endeavors  to  understand  himself,  the  laws 
of  his  mind,  his  principles  of  conduct,  his  social  efforts,  his  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  and  his  marvelous  control  of  nature 
through  the  accurate  intuition  of  its  character  and  his  own  powers. 
Whatever  dignifies  and  ennobles  man  is  a  theme  for  our  considera- 
tion. Therewith  labor,-  one  of  man's  worthiest  expressions,  in  any 
and  every  form,  will  be  invested  with  a  new  dignity,  and  the  con- 
tempt under  which  it  suffered  through  the  dark  centuries,  yea, 
millenia,  when  manual  toil  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  underworld  of  slaves, 
will  be  replaced  by  the  self-respect  of  the  intelligent  workman  who 
will  find  his  pride  in  sharing  with  his  sympathetic  director  the  credit 
of  bringing  to  pass  those  results  which  with  comprehension  he  sees 
shaping  under  his  hand. 
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CAN  BUSINESS  METHODS  BE  APPLIED  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS? 

By  George  F.  Whxett, 
Of  Willeit,  Sears  d  Co.,  Bawton. 

The  achievement  of  a  democracy  like  ours  can  be  no  higher  than 
the  standard  of  its  citizenship  as  expressed  not  only  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business  affairs  but  also  in  the  government  of  the  city,  the  State, 
and  the  Nation.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  our  Government  itself  should 
be  on  such  a  plane  that  it  would  serve  as  the  best  example  and  the 
highest  source  of  inspiration  to  our  business  and  commercial  interests 
rather  than  merit  their  disdain.  We  have  the  power  within  us,  be- 
cause knowledge  is  power,  but  as  we  look  about  us  we  have  good 
reason  to  pause  and  wonder  whether  we  can  so  apply  it  that  we  may 
attain  the  necessary  standard. 

It  is  acknowledged  the  world  over  that  our  most  successful  Amer- 
ican industrial  concerns  are  attaining  the  very  best  business  methods. 
We  may  well  learn  to  apply  them  also  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Government. 
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There  is  no  business  in  the  world  that  is  more  efficiently  managed — 
taking  its  size  into  consideration — than  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  largest  of  our  industrial  groups.  The  ownership  of  this 
company  lies  within  a  large  group  of  stockholders.  They  choose  by 
ballot  a  board  of  directors,  who,  in  turn,  choose  an  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  closer  counsel  and  guidance  of  their  chairman.  Judge 
Gary,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  this  general  executive  deparhnent 
which  determines  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  business.  These  plans 
and  policies  are  carried  out  by  the  administrative  department,  which 
consists  of  as  many  operating  units — with  an  expert  in  that  particular 
line  at  the  head  of  each — as  are  required  to  give  every  part  of  the 
business  competent  leadership  and  oversight;  all  brought  together  as 
a  disciplined,  homogeneous  group  under  one  administrative  or  oper- 
ating head,  President  Farrell.  He,  with  the  .heads  of  the  accounting 
and  financial  divisions,  makes  contact  with  the  executive  head,  Judge 
Gary,  at  a  single  centralized  point. 

The  difference  between  these  two  men  is  typical  of  the  personnel  of 
the  distinct  branches  which  they  represent.  Judge  Gary,  trained 
as  a  lawyer,  holds  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  organization  because 
his  unusual  executive  qualities  fit  him  to  represent  ably  the  interests 
of  the  directors  and  the  stockholders;  President  Farrell  is  a  buaness 
expert  strong  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  operating  end  of  the 
steel  business,  in  which  he  has  grown  up.  Those  who  best  know  the 
methods  of  this  organization  believe  that  they  are  so  sound  and 
effective  that,  if  the  company  were  to  become  twice  as  large,  it  would 
be  just  as  effectively  administered  as  it  is  to-day.  Its  ownership  is 
steadily  going  into  the  hands  of  its  employees  and  into  the  hands  of 
the  general  citizenship  of  the  country  at  large ;  but,  despite  this  ever- 
widening  ownership,  the  business  itself  is  wisely  and  successfully 
carried  on. 

It  is  a  simple  application  of  this  functional  idea  of  organization 
that  we  have  followed  in  Norwood,  Mass.  Ten  years  ago  the  situa- 
tion in  Norwood  was  inexcusably  bad.  We  had  the  highest  tax  rate 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  $25.60  per  thousand.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  memorial  library,  given  by  a  private  citizen,  we  had  no 
public  buildings  except  our  schoolhouses,  which  were  wooden  and  of 
indifferent  style  and  construction.  Although  abounding  in  splendid 
natural  advantages,  Norwood  had  no  parks  or  playgrounds,  no 
hospitals  or  similar  institutions.  The  railroad  station  was  a  dis- 
grace, although  within  a  few  miles  of  the  station  are  located  some  of 
the  largest  industries  of  their  particular  kind  in  the  world. 

By  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  antiquated  Massachusetts  tax 
laws,  it  became  imperative  for  certain  people  in  Norwood  to  move 
away.  It  was  apparent  that  those  who  remained  would  have  a  still 
heavier  burden  of  taxation  to  bear,  and  the  prospects  of  the  town 
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became  critical.  Under  these  circumstances  the  responsibility  of  the 
citizens  asserted  itself.  There  came  the  realization  among  all  classes 
that  the  town  is  a  unit  and  that  this  idea  should  control  the  conduct 
of  its  conmion  interests,  political  and  otherwise. 

When  we  began  to  study  our  situation  from  this  new  point  of 
view  and  sought  to  improve  it,  it  became  apparent  to  us  that:  First, 
the  form  of  town  government  that  the  old  New  England  methods 
prescribed  by  law  for  all  Massachusetts  towns  did  not  secure  unified, 
efficient,  economical  administration  of  public  affairs;  second,  there 
did  not  exist  any  single  organization  capable  of  looking  out  for  the 
nonpolitical  and  yet  common  interests  of  the  citizens  in  matters, 
civic,  charitable,  and  educational  in  the  broadest  sense,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  waste  and  to  secure  efficient  and 
unified  handling  of  them ;  third,  in  order  to  make  the  town  planning 
effective — ^to  establish  parks,  boulevards,  playgrounds,  and  improve 
the  style  and  method  of  building  construction  and  housing  condi- 
tions— it  was  wise  and  necessary  to  control  the  ownership  of  certain 
real  estate  situated  at  strategic  points. 

As  a  first  result  of  this  awakened  interest,  subcommittees  were 
formed,  reassessments  of  property  were  made,  economies  in  appro-, 
priation  were  introduced,  and  the  matter  of  devising  a  business 
management  was  taken  vigorously  in  hand.  We  soon  found  that  in 
assessing  our  taxes  we  were  merely  distributing  the  burden  of  the 
support  of  government.  The  vital  matter  was  to  determine  how 
to  get  the  most  for  the  money  that  was  spent. 

As  a  result  of  several  years  of  study  and  hard  work,  a  new  charter 
was  adopted  which  went  into  effect  about  a  year  ago.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  new  charter  is  the  separation  of  the  government 
into  the  executive  and  administrative  divisions  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  executive  or  official  division  is  com- 
posed of  the  elected  officials  of  the  town.  Various  unwieldy 
boards  and  commissions,  such  as  are  usually  found  in  municipal 
governments,  have  been  consolidated  into  one  board  of  five  mem- 
bers (called  the  selectmen),  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  head  of 
the  government.  This  board  performs  its  duties  in  the  same  way 
as  a  board  of  directors  and  devotes  itself  to  seeing  that  the  poli- 
cies of  the  town  as  expressed  by  the  citizens  in  town  meeting  are 
properly  carried  out.  As  a  part  of  their  duties  they  appoint  the 
board  of  assessors  and  the  board  of  relief  (one  of  the  latter  board 
may  be  a  woman),  each  consisting  of  three  members.  In  making 
these  appointments  the  idea  is  carried  out  that  such  boards  should 
be  comprised  only  of  those  especially  fitted  for  the  duties  involved 
and  that  on  this  account  the  members  can  be  better  selected  by  a 
small  deliberative  commission  than  by  general  vote  of  the  citizens. 
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Besides  the  board  of  five  selectmen,  the  citizens  elect  a  finance 
commission  of  three  members  which  makes  a  general  audit  of  all 
expenditures  and  prepares  the  town  budget,  and  a  school  commission, 
which,  as  formerly,  handles  school  affairs  through  a  paid  superin- 
tendent. 

The  members  of  the  boards  of  the  official  division  receive  no  salary. 
Under  the  new  method  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  time — 
and  that  mainly  in  the  evening — ^is  required  of  them,  because  the 
actual  performance  of  the  work  is  delegated  to  the  administrative 
division. 

At  the  head  of  this  division  is  a  general  manager.  He  is  chosen 
by  the  selectmen  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness  alone,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  choose  his  subordinates  on  the  same  basis.  He  is  in 
charge  of  all  public  work  and  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  organize  and  direct  this  work  along  standardized 
business  lines.  He  is  retained  in  office  only  so  long  as  he  performs 
his  work  efficiently  and  well.  He  is  assisted  by  an  expert  accountant 
who  fills  the  office  of  town  clerk  a)id  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  transactions  and  their  costs  of  operation.  £very 
dollar  spent  must  be  accounted  for  as  in  any  well-conducted  business, 
80  that  every  citizen  may  know  what  is  being  done  and  what  it  costs. 

The  second  task  before  the  citizens  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
town  was  to  create  a  central  community  and  civic  organization;  in 
fact,  it  was  very  nearly  necessary  to  create  a  civic  sense.  A  start 
was  made  by  inviting  to  a  conference  representatives  from  the 
various  social  and  civic  bodies  of  the  town — the  board  of  trade, 
woman's  club,  fraternal  organizations,  and  the  like.  This  finally 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Norwood  Civic  Association.  Such 
property  as  the  civic  association  acquires  is  to  be  held  for  all  time 
by  nine  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Its 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  27  governors,  who  are 
chosen  by  an  election  committee  consisting  of  the  trustees,  selectm^ 
and  school  committee ;  so  that  its  control  rests  with  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  There  is  also  a  woman's  standing  com- 
mittee of  21  members,  which  deals  with  those  matters  which  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  women  of  the  community  and  the  home. 
Its  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  its  articles  of  organization,  is  to  promote — 

the  welfare  of  the  town  of  Norwood,  Mass.,  and  to  improve  the  morality, 
industry,  thrift,  health,  cleanliness,  education,  and  good  citizenship  of  its 
inhabitants. 

There  was  some  hesitancy  over  the  word  ^  civic,"  but  when  it  was 
found  that  its  inherent  meaning  is  ^^  belonging  to  the  people,'^  it 
was  accepted  as  the  best  possible  name. 

The  clubhouse  has  a  floor  space  of  some  thirty  thousand  square 
feet.    It  contains  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  bowl- 
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ing  alleys,  a  billiard  room,  game  rooms  for  the  children,  a  social 
hall,  and  various  rooms  used  f6r  the  meetings  of  outside  organiza- 
tions. The  town  meetings  are  held  at  the  clubhouse,  and  its  audi- 
torium is  in  frequent  use  for  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  public 
assemblies. 

Gymnasimn  classes  for  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  are  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  traiued  leaders  for  physical  development 
and  recreation,  and  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  stimulate  high 
standards  of  character.  Exhibitions  and  contests  are  held  at  in- 
tervals. In  the  summer  the  athletic  field  and  tennis  courts  are  in 
constant  use.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  physical 
work  is  in  connection  with  a  fully  equipped  corrective  room  in  which 
cases  of  malformation,  including  spinal  and  foot  troubles,  are  treated 
by  the  physical  directors,  under  the  supervision  of  physicians.  By 
arrangement  with  the  school  department  the  physical  training  of 
school  children  is  carried  on  at  the  clubhouse  and  the  physical  direc- 
tors coach  the  school  athletic  teams.  There  is  now  under  way  a  plan 
for  a  closer  union  of  the  schools  with  the  work  of  the  civic  association, 
so  that  the  school  work,  conducted  along  the  lines  of  work  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  may  help  the  children  best  to  meet  their  opportunities  in  life.. 

In  addition  to  its  work  at  the  clubhouse,  the  civic  association  is 
doing  extension  work  in  outlying  parts,  of  the  town;  social  centers 
are  being  developed  as  places  of  instruction  and  inspiration  for  its 
neighborhood.  Within  a  few  months  the  civic  association  has  ac- 
quired ownership  of  an  unused  hall  in  one  of  the  outlying  parts  of 
the  town,  and  in  still  another  section  the  town  itself  is  turning  over 
to  the  association  an  old  school  building. 

In  one  comer  of  the  grounds  is  the  Comer  House,  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  location.  This  is  the  health  center.  Here  is  a  small 
hospital  with  a  fully  equipped  operating  room,  and  it  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  district  and  school  nurses.  A  new  and  larger 
hospital  is  now  being  built.  There  are  conducted  regularly  in  the 
present  hospital  a  dental  clinic  and  an  eye  clinic,  each  in  the  care  of 
a  competent  specialist  The  entire  work  is  under  the  general  care 
of  the  women's  standing  committee,  with  the  practical  operation 
under  a  trained  supervisor. 

The  supervisor  is  a  graduate  nurse  and  a  student  in  social  service, 
and  she  has  under  her  a  corps  of  trained  assistants — both  graduate 
nurses  for  service  with  physicians  and  attendant  nurses  for  general 
nursing  and  home-keeping  work.  They  all  live  together  at  the  Cor- 
ner House.  They  come  in  daily  contact  with  the  everyday  life  of 
numberless  homes,  and  their  influence  is  gradually  manifesting 
itself.  Norwood  has  to-day  the  lowest  death  rate  in  Massachusetts. 
The  supervisor  of  the  Comer  House  is  the  agent  of  the  board  of 
relief  and  helps  to  look  after  the  dispensation  of  its  funds;  she 
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serves  to  help  the  unemployed.  There  is  also  a  fund  at  the  Comer 
House  to  assist  young  men  and  women  to  obtain  hi^er  educa- 
tional advantages  than  are  offered  in  the  town  itself. 

Then,  there  is  the  Model  House.  This  is  a  small  dwelling  beside 
the  Comer  House.  It  is  modestly  furnished  as  an  example  and  illus- 
tration of  an  attractive  home  within  the  possibilities  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  appreciating  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  civic  association  is  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  centralizing  in  some  one  place  the  various  com- 
munity activities,  rather  than  a  social  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  all  of  the  townspeople  together  on  a  common  social 
basis.  That  would  be  clearly  impossible.  Each  social  group  is 
bound  to  have  its  own  activities,  and  the  natural  social  life  of  the 
churches,  lodges,  and  other  organizations  is  not  rivaled  in  the  sli^t- 
est  degree.  We  must  learn  to  get  effective  cooperation  of  our  existing 
social  groups.  In  our  community  center  we  are  striving  to  create 
and  arouse  this  cooperative  spirit. 

We  have  a  town-planning  committee  which  is  following  the  best 
practice  in  town  planning,  along  familiar  lines.  The  Norwood 
Housing  Associaticm  has.  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
various  parcels  of  property — both  unimproved  land  in  the  outlying 
districts  and  improved  properties  in  the  residential  and  business  sec- 
tions of  the  town.  Something  like  this  is  quite  essential  to  make 
effective  the  best  development  of  the  community.  Land  is  held  for 
factory  sites,  so  that  the  industrial  development  may  be  furthered; 
and,  as  the  demand  arises,  it  is  planned  to  build  houses  in  such 
number  and  under  such  modem  standardized  methods  as  to  secure 
the  best  results  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  Norwood  Housing  Association  also  has  in  mind  the  need  of 
centers  of  recreation  and  is  providing  them.  It  has  control  of  the 
entire  shores  of  a  lake  nearly  2  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  whidi 
lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  build  bath- 
houses, boathouses,  and  such  additional  buildings  as  will  contribute 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  One  portion  of  the 
shore  is  being  set  aside  for  bungalows,  so  that  those  who  are  able  to 
do  so  may  have  comfortable  homes  there  during  the  sununer. 

All  of  this  brings  in  revenue;  in  fact,  it  is  expected  that  from  the 
development  of  this  property  the  housing  committee  will  secure  very 
handsome  returns  and  a  large  increase  on  its  investment.  This 
increased  investment  becomes  an  endowment  fund  for  the  civic  asso- 
ciation. It  has  been  carefully  worked  out  in  this  way:  For  the 
land  deeded  to  it,  the  housing  association  issues  its  securities  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  cost  or  assessed  value;  mortgage  bonds  paying 
5  per  cent  are  issued  for  60  per  cent;  preferred  stock  paying  6  per 
cent  is  issued  for  the  next  20  per  cent,  and  the  common  stock  holds 
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the  remaining  20  per  cent,  which  carries  the  entire  equity  of  both 
the  property  and  its  earnings.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  whole  of  this  common  stock  may  become  the  property 
of  the  civic  association.  As  the  town  grows  and  its  real  estate 
develops,  the  civic  association  will  thus  find  itself  the  beneficiary  in 
a  financial  way  of  the  development  which  it  has  helped  make  pos- 
sible. Within  a  few  years  it  should  have  sufficient  income  from  this 
source  alone  to  meet  its  entire  running  expenses.  It  is  expected  that 
this  endowment  fund,  started  with  this  common  stock  of  the  housing 
association,  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time  by  legacies  from 
public-spirited  men  and  women  in  the  community  who  have  come 
to  recognize  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  civic  association  and  who 
^will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  aid  in  its  continuance.  The  bonds 
and  preferred  stock  of  the*  housing  association  offer  a  safe  and 
attractive  investment  for  the  townspeople,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  the  whole  undertaking. 

As  you  well  know,  this  idea  of  the  housing  association  is  not  a 
new  one.  There  are  over  100  cities  in  Germany  which  have  no 
municipal  taxes,  because  all  the  money  for  public  expenditures 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  by  taxes  comes  from  the  leased 
property  which  the  cities  have  held  for  years. 

Norwood  appears  to  have  made  a  real  beginning.  By  assigning 
the  duties  of  the  town  government  to  these  two  classes  of  men — 
one,  honorable  officials  serving  without  salary,  meeting  at  convenient 
intervals  and  giving  to  the  town  the  same  sort  of  attention  that  they 
would  give  to  a  private  enterprise  of  which  they  were  trustees  or 
directors,  and  the  other,  business  experts,  chosen  by  careful  methods 
of  selection — we  have  established  a  well-ordered,  economically  con- 
ducted government.  We  have  secured  greater  democracy,  because 
we  have  broadened  the  field  of  citizenship  from  which  these  officials 
may  be  chosen ;  and  we  have  gained  greater  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  now  possible  to  introduce  the  best  possible  methods. 

The  same  principle  of  committee  representation,  working  through 
paid  experts,  is  giving  us  and  our  general  community  work  the  same 
splendid  results.  For  a  given  amount  of  money  we  are,  in  my 
opinion,  accomplishing  very  much  more  than  formerly.  It  is 
astounding  to  consider  what  savings  and  gains  could  be  effected  by  a 
similar  centralization  under  expert  management  in  a  place  the  size 
of  Boston,  which  now  has  scores  and  hundreds  of  charitable  and 
civic  organizations.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  organizations 
perform  efficient  service,  but  the  duplication  and  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  their  great  number  mean  undue  expense  and  only  partial 
handling  of  the  whole  task. 

There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  things  which  can  be  done  by  a 
community  which  will  find  ways  of  uniting  its  powers  and  developing 
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methods  for  expressing  in  action  and  deeds  its  ideals.  Insurance 
against  sickness  and  the  loss  of  employment  will  go  far  toward 
removing  a  great  fear  from  many  households.  We  expect  that  we 
can  work  out  in  terms  of  the  community  s(Hne  such  form  of  in- 
surance; and  other  problems  are,  we  believe,  capable  of  solation 
when  once  the  community  shall  have  appreciated  its  needs  and  its 
power  to  achieve. 

In  all  these  matters  we  are  simply  making  effective  in  an  cid- 
fashioned  New  England  community  the  same  principles  tJiat  have 
made  German  municipal  management  the  most  efficient  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  doing  it  by  the  cooperative  effort  of  its  citizens  under  the 
guidance  of  leaders  of  their  own  choice  and  kind.  If  we  in  Norwood, 
with  no  university  to  lead  us,  have  made  some  progress  in  the  direc-i 
tion  of  efficient  democracy,  how  great 'are  the  possibilities  of  the 
cities  of  this  country  in  which  are  established  great  universi- 
ties, dedicated  as  they  are  to  sound  scholarship  and  lofty  ideals  of 
citizenship. 
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By  Gboboe  R.  Wauace, 
PitUburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  urban  universities  to  conduct  an 
aggressive  and  insistent  campaign  to  secure  the  employment  of 
trained  men  in  the  public  service.  Something,  of  course,  can  be 
done;  more  in  some  cities  than  in  others;  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  time  for  reaping  the  harvest  of  expert  and  efficient  public  service. 
We  are  rather  still  in  the  process  of  breaking  the  ground  and  sowing 
the  seed.  Expert  public  service  will  come  only  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  it — ^not  a  theoretical  demand  that  we  ought  to  have 
expert  service,  but  an  economic  demand,  an  actual  desire  <Xi  the  part 
of  city  administrations  to  secure  trained  and  efficient  workers  and 
to  establish  a  permanent  administrative  organization  on  this  basis. 

City  government  is  the  product  of  the  social  and  economic  forces 
working  in  a  community.  In  order  to  understand  why  a  people 
which  has  developed  great  efficiency  in  its  private  affairs  has  failed 
to  do  so  in  its  city  administration,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  anal- 
ysis of  these  forces. 

Our  city  populations  may  be  roughly  divided  for  our  purposes 
into  three  groups.  There  is,  first,  the  general  group  of  the  average, 
nonpolitical  citizen — ^the  man  who  is  earning  from  $700  or  $800  a 
year  to  $5,000  or  $10,000  a  year.  This  group  will  constitute  aboat 
half  of  our  city  population.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  are  essen- 
tially private  men.    They  are  absorbed  in  their  private  business  and 
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family  affairs.  Many  of  them,  if  not  natives  of  other  places,  were 
born  in  what  was  practically  an  overgrown  comitry  town,  for  a 
generation  ago  most  of  our  large  cities  were  little  more  than  that. 
These  men  have  no  inherited  loyalty  to  their  city.  Very  few  of  them 
feel  that  the  city  government  is  of  any  vital  importance  to  them. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  them  regard  politics  as  something  more  or 
less  alien  to  their  real  interests.  They  distinguish  between  business 
and  politics,  and  many  of  them  pride  themselves  on  knowing  nothing 
about  the  affairs  of  their  city  government  and  of  taking  no  interest 
in  them.  Although  there  is  a  constantly  growing  sentiment  among 
these  people  for  better  conditions  in  city  service,  they  are  unorgan- 
ized, without  power  of  effective  action,  without  leadership,  without 
the  means  of  securing  the  very  considerable  funds  which  are  neces- 
sary for  successful  civic  campaigns.  They  are  the  easy  victims  of 
trumped-up  issues,  popular  slogans,  and  appeals  to  party  loyalty. 

It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  they  grumble  about  high  taxes, 
bad  streets,  poor  fire  and  police  protection,  and  occasionally,  imder  the 
impulse  of  some  dramatic  happening,  they  unite  and  sweep  their 
representatives  into  power.  The  result  is  almost  always  disappointing. 
The  men  elected,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  are  utterly  unskilled 
in  city  administration,  lacking  technical  knowledge,  uninformed 
as  to  the  real  purposes  of  city  government,  and  are  subject  to  pres- 
sures which  greatly  embarrass  and  hinder  their  successes,  while 
the  mass  of  the  population,  after  such  an  election,  relapses  into 
indifference.  Most  men  of  this  class  come  to  regard  present  civic 
conditions  as  natural  and  inevitable,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
city  government  in  other  countries  and  no  point  of  view  for  com- 
parison. 

Above  this  group  is  a  small  group  of  men  representing  large 
economic  units,  who  are  intensely  interested  in  city  government,  but 
in  a  private  and  personal  way.  The  public  utilities  of  most  of  our 
cities  are  owned  and  operated  not  by  the  city  but  by  corporations. 
Those  who  are  responsible  to  the  stockholders  of  these  corporations 
are  primarily  interested  in  the  success  and  earning  power  of  the 
corporation.  This  success  and  earning  power  is  very  greatly  affected 
by  the  city  government.  These  corporations  must  have  franchises, 
as  required,  on  satisfactory  terms,  privileges  of  opening  streets, 
placing  wires  and  conduits,  regulations  of  surface  openings,  of  ques- 
tions affecting  the  cleaning  and  maintenance  of  streets,  etc.  A  hostile 
city  government  can  do  them  vast  injury.  By  the  very  pressure  of 
economic  necessity  they  have  been  driven  into  city  politics. 

There  are  other  groups  in  the  city  which  necessarily,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  city  government.  The  liquor 
dealers,  for  instance,  can  have  their  profits  greatly  affected  by  the 
attitude  of  the  police  department.    There  are  city  contractors,  and 
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there  are  the  men  on  the  shady  side  of  the  law,  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  a  friendly  administration. 

In  the  American  political  system  city  government  is  inextricably 
enmeshed  with  the  State  and  National  Grovemments,  and  larger 
groups  interested  in  State  and  National  legislation  and  administra- 
tion feel  themselves  compelled  to  protect  their  interests  by  taking  a 
strong  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  administration. 

Below  the  great  middle  class  lies  the  submerged  class,  the  un- 
skilled workmen,  the  thousands  of  foreigners,  men  without  friends, 
without  resources,  without  any  economic  strength,  and  therefore 
without  any  political  strength.  Perhaps  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
actual  voters  in  our  large  cities  may  be  included  in  this  class  of 
helpless  voters.  The  law  gives  them  a  ballot,  but  their  economic  po- 
sition deprives  them  of  it.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  police  and 
the  police  magistrates.  They  buy  peace  in  the  easiest  way — by  taking 
orders.  There  are  precincts  in  many  of  our  large  cities  where  the 
mass  of  the  voters  are  so  helpless  that  they  can  not  even  protect 
their  registration  or  secure  the  counting  of  their  ballots.  Then  there 
is  the  large  and  increasing  public  pay  roll.  In  many  cities  nearly 
10  per  cent  of  the  actual  voters  are  on  some  governmental  pay  roll. 
Economic  necessity  controls  most  of  these  votes,  and  the  votes  of 
men  in  their  families. 

There  are  also  in  our  cities  many,  men  of  narrow  circumstances 
to  whom  politics  afford  an  excitement,  a  recreation.  It  is  to  them 
the  greatest,  national  sport,  after  baseball.  They  love  the  fight. 
They  are  open  to  appeals  of  factional  loyalty.  Many  of  them  aspire 
to  city  employment  as  a  signal  honor  to  be  achieved.  They  are  a 
great  force  in  the  recurring  contests  for  the  ccmtrol  of  the  city,  and 
as  a  rule  have  no  conception  of  what  these  contests  are  really  about. 

Now,  out  of  these  conditions  there  grows  the  actual  thing  whidi 
we  call  American  city  government.  The  powerful  economic  groups, 
vitally  interested  from  a  personal  and  business  point  of  view  in  the 
conduct  of  city  government,  by  a  more  or  less  conscious  organiza- 
tion, and  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  when  necessary, 
are  back  of  most  successful  tickets  in  city  elections.  Their  funds 
and  their  economic  power  are  used  to  direct  the  vote  of  the  helpless 
group.  The  great  middle  class,  more  or  less  indifferent  and  unin- 
formed, confused  by  long  ballots  and  the  multiplicity  of  campaign 
cries,  are  generally  divided  and  ineffective. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pillory  the  controlling  group 
here  described.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  high  character  and  real 
patriotism,  but  they  are  absorbed  in  business,  they  have  never 
studied  the  problems  of  government,  they  have  grown  up  under  • 
the  system,  they  know  no  other  way,  and  very  often  they  are  largely 
themselves  ignorant  of  what  they  are  really  doing. 
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Suppose  they  have  secured,  for  instance,  as  mayor  a  business  man 
of  high  standing  and  character,  who  really  desires  to  install  business 
methods  in  the  city  administration.  Almost  inevitably  he  finds  him- 
self unable  to  do  it  to  any  extent.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  himself 
without  any  technical  knowledge  or  any  clear  views  of  what  the 
city  government  is  for.  The  conception  of  community  activity  for 
conmiunity  ends  is  vague  and  faint  in  his  mind.  He  is  subjected 
to  great  pressure;  his  army  of  supporters  is  demanding  recognition 
and  employment.  He  is  told  that  he  must  preserve  the  political 
organization  which  put  him  in.  He  is  bombarded  every  day,  and 
often  from  high  and  influential  sources,  to  give  certain  persons  em- 
ployment; while  the  great  mass  of  voters  lies  silent,  dormant,  inar- 
ticulate, there  is  pressure  from  the  other  side.  Almost  inevitably  he 
yields,  perhaps  to  his  own  discontent  and  disgust. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  the  controlling  political  organi- 
zation is  expensive.  The  natural  impulse  of  those  who  support  it 
financially  is  to  pay  as  little  of  that  expense  as  possible  themselves, 
and  to  distribute  as  much  as  possible  among  the  general  body  of  the 
taxpayers.  It  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  profitable  to  have  an  in- 
efficient and  overloaded  pay  roll,  because  in  this  way  the  tax  of  sup- 
porting the  organization  is  not  all  paid  by  themselves,  but  is  partly 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  generally,  and  the  advantages  which  they 
reap  in  their  own  private  business  mOre  than  compensate  for  the 
increased  taxation  which  they  have  to  pay. 

We  have,  therefore,  an  actual  government  in  cities  which  is  of 
necessity  inimical  to  a  permanent,  efficient,  expert  body  of  public 
servants.  If  a  university  in  a  city  so  governed,  with  whatever 
diplomacy  and  tact,  offers  itself  for  the  training  of  public  servants, 
and  endeavors  to  insist  upon  their  employment,  it  will  meet  three 
difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  if  it  becomes  too  insistent,  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as. meddling  with  affairs  which  do  not  concern  it,  and  the 
plausible  greetings  with  which  its  first  efforts  may  be  met  will  soon 
change  into  opposition  more  or  less  expressed. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  get  intelligent 
young  men  to  enter  the  city's  services  under  these  conditions,  because 
it  does  not  offer  them  a  career.  The  exigencies  of  politics  may  throw 
them  out  at  any  time.  They  can  not  count  upon  rising  step  by  step 
through  a  lifetime,  as  a  reward  of  merit. 

In  the  third  place,  most  imiversities  are  in  constant  need  of  funds. 
These  funds  can  be  secured  only  from  men  of  large  means,  and  a 
university  which  presses  this  matter  to  a  point  where  it  becomes 
troublesome  will  be  very  apt  to  receive  intimations  that  it  is  going 
outside  of  its  proper  sphere  of  influence,  should  stay  out  of  politics, 
and  confine  itself  to  education. 
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There  is  another  barrier  in  the  way.  The  organizaticm  of  cities 
under  the  charters  in  force  in  most  of  them  makes  expert  public 
service  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  We  have  been  cursed  in  this 
country  by  the  adoption  of  the  political  theories  of  the  eighteenth 
century  French  philosophers.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Montesquieu, 
Kousseau,  and  others  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  freedom,  but  their 
views  of  governmental  organization  have  proven  to  be  hopelessly 
wrong,  and  yet  they  are  the  basis  underlying  most  city  charters 
We  elect  all  manner  of  men  for  short  terms,  and  in  particular  we 
elect  the  chief  administrator,  the  mayor.  Almost  inevitably  he  is 
either  a  politician,  bred  in  the  old  school,  or  a  business  man,  un- 
skilled in  city  government.  In  the  former,  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  efficiency.  If  the  latter,  he  finds  himself  thrown  into  an  occu- 
pation which  is  strange  and  new  to  him.  He  is  necessarily  cautious, 
timid,  and  uncertain.  He  is  surrounded  by  great  pressures.  If  he 
has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  after  struggling  for  several  years  he  does 
acquire  some  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and  then  his  term  has 
expired  and  the  charter  generally  provides  that  he  can  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection.  With  an  inefficient,  confused,  and  con- 
stantly changing  head,  no  administrative  organization  can  rise  very 
high.  We  must  learn  a  lesson  from  the  splendid  city  governments  of 
G^^many  and  other  European  countries.  We  must  elect  a  council 
which  shall  serve  as  a  board  of  directors,  and  let  that  council  select 
the  mayor  or  the  biirgermeister  on  a  basis  of  expert  knowledge  and 
ability,  maintaining  him  in  power  so  long  as  he  renders  good  service. 
With  a  permanent  and  efficient  head,  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing efficiency  throughout  the  organization. 

I  do  not  paint  this  picture  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pes- 
simism or  discouraging  the  urban  universities  from  attempting  a 
great  service  to  their  cities.  Conditions  are  rapidly  improving, 
have  improved  enormously  during  the  last  20  years.  In  many  cities 
a  foothold  has  been  obtained  for  expert  service.  S<»ne  very  grati- 
fying results  have  been  obtained  in  Pittsburgh,  but  after  all,  they 
are  more  or  less  sporadic  and  exigent.  At  present,  the  main  fight 
should  be  waged  in  another  place,  where  the  universities  can  perform 
a  great  public  service,  greatly  advance  the  day  of  real  efficiency,  and 
eventually  put  themselves  in  the  place  where  they  will  be  called 
upon  by  the  cities  to  train  men  for  city  service. 

Every  year  thousands  of  our  most  promising  young  men  go 
through  our  urban  universities.  They  go  from  them  into  the  thick 
of  city  life.  The  work  must  begin  with  them.  They  must  be  given 
such  instruction  that  they  will  be  centers  for  the  development  of 
that  intelligent  public  sentiment  which  is  a  necessary  precursor  of 
the  thing  we  desire.  Let  no  university  undertake  to  serve  its  com- 
mimity  unless  it  has  that  infinite  patience  which  is  willing  to  dig 
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to  the  bottom  of  things  and  build  slowly  and  solidly  upon  the  rock 
foundation. 

Now,  what  are  these  boys  to  be  taught?  The  merely  altruistic  and 
emotional  appeal  is  not  enough.  Our  people  mean  well  enough. 
What  they  need  to  learn  is  the  tremendous,  vital  stake  which  they 
have  as  individuals  and  as  communities  in  the  conduct  of  their  city 
government  The  controlling  facts  must  first  be  thoroughly  learned 
by  the  universities  themselves,  and  then  taught  to  their  students. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  so  far  behind  European  cities  in  this  re- 
spect? Primarily  because  we  have  only  recently  become  a  city- 
dwelling  people.  We  know  little  about  cities.  They  are  largely  for- 
eign to  our  processes  of  thought.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  were  only  12  or  15  chartered  cities  in  the  United  States. 
The  largest  of  them,'  Philadelphia,  ,was  not  as  big  as  many  city 
wards  to-day.  In  fact,  the  great  growth  of  our  cities  has  come  since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Into  them  have  been  poured  men  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  who  have  come  into  them  indiflferent  and 
unconcerned,  having  no  knowledge  or  conception  of  large  commu- 
nity life,  and  the  vast  distinction  between  the  country  dweller  and 
the  city  dweller. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  small  community  the  local  government  is 
not  of  much  importance.  The  farmer  or  the  villager  does  everything 
for  himself.  If  he  wants  water,  he  digs  a  well  or  a  cistern,  and 
he  has  his  water.  The  city  dweller  can  not  do  this.  The  city  pro- 
vides him  with  water;  and  this  is  so  whether  the  city  owns  the 
waterworks  or  makes  a  contract  with  some  private  organization  for 
that  purpose.  The  city  likewise  provides  light  and  transportation. 
The  man  in  the  small  community  has  little  need  of  police  protection, 
but  lawless  men  accumulate  and  operate  in  the  cities,  and  protection 
must  be  furnished  by  the  city  itself. 

The  rural  man  can  protect  his  own  health.  The  city  man  can  not. 
The  infected  water,  the  poisonous  sweatshop,  the  filthy  slum  may 
strike  down  his  nearest  and  dearest,  and  he  is  helpless  unless  the 
city  itself  protects  him.  The  city  dweller  has  no  protection  for 
his  children  against  moral  infection.  The  plague  spots  will  exist 
and  contaminate  unless  the  city  government  stamps  them  out.  The 
business  development  of  the  city  dweller  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  city  government.  The  merchants  may  compete  with  each  other 
for  all  the  business  there  is  in  the  community,  but  they  can  not 
enlarge  the  city.  The  city  with  high  taxes,  bad  housing  conditions, 
poor  water,  poor  schools,  poor  traction  service,  poor  opportunities  for 
recreation  is  undesirable  to  live  in,  undesirable  to  establish  plants 
in,  while  the  city  in  the  reverse  condition  is  constantly  drawing  new 
populations,  new  consumers,  and  new  capital,  and  so  enlarging  the 
opportunity  of  every  dweller  in  the  city  for  either  employment  or 
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business.  In  every  respect  the  city,  and  the  larger  the  city  the  more 
true  this  is,  is  the  factor  most  largely  controlling  the  social  and 
economic  environment  of  the  citizen. 

Let  the  universities  give  sound,  fundamental  instruction  to  the 
constant  stream  of  young  men  passing  through  th»n,  so  that  they 
shall  come  out  with  some  conception  of  what  community  activity  is, 
of  how  important  it  is,  with  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  grasp  of 
the  larger  relations  of  things,  and  a  situation  will  soon  be  produced 
which  will  enable  the  universities  to  render  a  service  greatly  needed 
and  increasingly  desired  in  the  training  of  men  to  the  honorable 
career  of  efficient  and  expert  service  to  the  city. 


A  SEARCH  FOR  THE  MAXIMUM  CAPACITY  FOR  SERVICE. 

By  Dr.  Holus  Goofbey, 
President  of  Dreael  Intiitute,  PfMad^phia,  Pa, 

THREE  PRIMARY  PURPOSES  OP  A  TBACHINa  INSTITUTION. 

The  cooperation  of  any  college  with  its  commmiity  provides  a 
problem  with  most  complex  factors  and  with  an  amazing  number  of 
variants.  Because  of  that  very  complexity,  effective  cooperati<H) 
demands  the  determination  of  a  clear-cut  general  policy  which  can 
be  clearly  expressed  to  the  community.  Such  a  policy  can  only  be 
effective  when  based  on  decisions  which  result  from  carefully  made 
studies.  Such  studies  can  be  accepted  as  guides  only  when  they 
are  made  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  purposes  of  a  teaching 
institution. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  teaching  institution  to-day,  as  in  the 
days  of  Plato's  academy,  is  to  transfer  a  vital  thought  from  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  Any  study  has  lost 
the  essential  touchstone  of  inherent  truth  which  does  not  bear  in 
mind  continually  as  a  fundamental  concept  the  thought  that  any 
change  made  as  a  result  of  study  which  retards  or  blocks  the  trans- 
ference of  the  vital  thought  is  a  loss,  while  every  change  so  made 
which  aids  in  that  transference  is  a  gain.  No  one  can  recognize  more 
clearly  than  the  trained  and  experienced  engineer  that  efficiency  is 
but  one  factor  in  economy,  and  that  any  economy  which  does  not 
include  spiritual  and  human  factors  is  not  true  economy. 

The  administrators  of  any  educational  trust  have,  however,  second 
and  third  purposes  to  carry  out  which  are  as  basic  as  the  first.  Like 
any  other  trustees,  they  are  given  certain  funds  to  administer.  It 
must  be  their  ideal  to  see  that  no  dollar  of  the  funds  is  wasted. 
Every  student  who  comes  to  the  institution  gives  to  the  keeping  of 
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the  trustees  many  hours  of  his  life.  Consequently  the  third  ideal  of 
the  trustees  must  be  to  see  that  no  hour  of  the  student's  time  is 
wasted  through  their  fault.  The  term  ^^  trustees  "  in  this  connection 
includes  not  only  those  technically  $o  named,  but  also  every  member 
of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff. 

THE  MBTHOD  OP  ATTACK  UPON  THE  PROBLEM. 

Three  fundamental  purposes  of  college  investigations  having  been 
defined ;  the  method  of  attack  comes  next.  Fortunately,  we  have  for 
this  certain  clear  lines  of  procedure,  based  on  analogies  from  the 
industrial  world.  If  a  thoroughly  modem  bank  desires  to  have  a 
complete  report  on  a  given  business  project,  it  requests  reports  not 
only  from  men  trained  in  the  special  trade,  craft,  or  art  which  it  is 
proposed  to  establish,  but  it  also  seeks  the  advice  of  consulting 
engineers  and  lawyers.  Only  after  the  reports  of  all  three  groups 
are  in  can  a  complete  picture,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  investment 
of  funds,  be  secured. 

When  that  is  true  where  funds  and  their  investment  are  alone  to 
be  considered,  how  much  more  is  it  true  where  the  investment  includes 
the  precious  hours  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE'S  SPECIFIC  PROBLEM. 

With  the  three  primary  purposes  and  the  known  method  of  attack 
on  industrial  problems  as  starting  points,  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  answer  this  question:  How  could  the  Drexel  Institute,  a  small 
college  type  of  technical  school,  giving  day  and  evening  instruction 
in  three  schools — engineering,  domestic  science,  and  arts  and  secre- 
tarial— ^give  by  means  of  its  courses  the  best  cooperation  with  the 
community  factors  of  Philadelphia  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out 
certain  e2q)ressed  desires  of  its  founders? 

In  the  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  up  to  the  present  time  39 
specific  researches  have  been  begun  and  continued  for  at  least  one 
year.  Some  16  others  have  been  begun  during  the  last  year  and  are 
now  in  various  stages  of  development.  Of  this  group  there  have  been 
selected  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  brief  statements  of  certain 
factors  concerned  in  the  studies  made  of  the  following  subjects: 
Admission  requirements;  the  institute  catalogue;  the. distribution  of 
scholarship  funds;  curricula;  graduate  work  of  the  staff;  teaching 
services  of  undergraduates ;  the  employment  of  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

That  upon  the  rock  of  entrance  requirements  the  good  ship  ^^  Co- 
operation "  may  be  in  dire  peril  of  shipwreck  goes  without  saying. 
We  considered  this  question  of  what  should  be  done  about  entrance 
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requirements,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  care,  and  finally  answered 
it  by  means  of  the  following  methods  and  in  the  following  ways : 

First,  the  admission  requirements  of  every  institution  of  collegiate 
grade  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  were  obtained  and  analyzed. 

Second,  the  entrance  requirements  of  280  colleges  in  tlie  United 
States  were  analyzed. 

Third,  there  are  119  four-year  hi^  and  preparatory  schools  from 
whose  districts  students  may  take  trolley  or  train  to  Philadelphia 
daily.  Sixty  of  these  were  visited  personally,  and  in  each  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  was  asked  to  give  us  his  or  her  best  thought  on 
the  relation  of  admission  requirements  to  the  problem  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  high  schools  of  greater  Philadelphia  and  the  Drezel 
Institute. 

Fourth,  a  group  of  the  men  who  have  had  the  most  experienoe 
with  adiiiission  requirements  were  chosen  and  brought  to  the  insti- 
tute to  aid  us  with  their  advice.  We  also  took  the  data  obtained  to 
other  experts  who  could  not  come  to  the  institute. 

Fifth,  the  results  of  all  these  studies  were  briefed  and  charted 
and  submitted  to  the  admission  committee  and  then  to  the  major 
faculty  of  the  institute,  who  passed  upon  them. 

The  result  of  the  studies  outlined  above  showed,  first,  that  ihe 
tendency  of  all  the  colleges  in  our  field  to  require  specific  subjects 
for  admission  generally  forced  the  student  to  decide  the  course  he 
was  to  take  at  least  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school, 
or  else  to  take  more  than  the  usual  four  years. 

Second,  that  a  considerable  number  of  colleges  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  United  States  were  giving  admission  on  the  bai^  of  hi^- 
school  graduation  requiring  work  of  high  quality,  but  not  specify- 
ing any  given  subjects. 

Third,  that  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  greater  Philadel- 
phia felt  almost  unanimously  that  there  was  great  need  for  some 
collegiate  institution  to  grant  admission  to  high-school  graduates 
of  high  quality  who  had  not  planned  to  go  to  college  until  the  sec- 
ond or  third  year  of  their  course  and  who  would  be  debarred  from 
entrance  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  course  because  of  that  delay  in 
decision. 

Fourth,  that  every  man  consulted  who  had  had  to  do  with  entrance 
requirements  believed  our  wisest  course  would  be  to  insist  on  quality, 
rather  than  on  specific  subjects,  provided  high-school  graduation  was 
secured  and  provided  the  proper  safeguards  be  put  around  the 
admission  of  the  entering  student. 

The  result  of  this  policy,  so  far  as  the  quality  and  preparation 
of  the  students  entering  the  institute  is  concerned,  has  been  ad- 
mirable.   Of  the  freshman  class  last  year,  95  per  cent  were  high- 
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school  graduates.  This  year  94  per  cent  were  high-school  graduates, 
and  no  conditional  student  is  admitted  unless  we  can  see  a  specific 
reason  in  his  or  her  case  for  such  admission. 

So  far  as  our  relations  with  other  institutions  are  concerned,  the 
result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

THE  COLLBQE  CATALOOUE. 

No  single  factor  more  advances  cooperative  action  between  the 
college  and  the  community  than  clear  expression  of  the  opportunities 
that  the  college  offers.  Every  college  should  place  before  its  com- 
munity those  instructional  opportunities  which  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity desires  or  should  desire.  From  the  educational  standpoint,  how- 
ever, it  seems  eminently  wise  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  college  offers  an  apportunity  to  the  student,  rather  than  that  the 
student  grants  an  opportunity  to  the  college  when  he  enters  it.  For 
that  reason  the  Drexel  Institute  limits  its  public  statements  to  its  own 
publications.  Its  belief  that  simple,  honest  statements  of  the  work 
done,  coupled  with  the  best  possible  printing,  were  the  most  effective 
publicity  program  that  could  be  secured,  provided  the  basis  for  the 
next  research  mentioned  here.  This  research  was  undertaken  to  de- 
termine the  best  expression  of  the  facts  about  the  institute.  One  part 
of  it  took  this  form :  What  is  the  most  effective  form  for  the  college 
(catalogue?  To  determine  the  answer  to  this  question,  the  following 
methods  were  employed : 

First,  420  college  catalogues  were  examined  and  their  main  points 
noted  and  analyzed. 

Second,  the  best  catalogue  work  of  certain  industrial  lines,  such  as 
the  automobile  line,  which  have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  good 
printing,  were  examined  and  analj'zed. 

Third,  a  group  of  experts  in  the  printing  art,  including  some  of 
the  best-known  printers  in  America,  were  asked  to  the  institute  to 
go  through  it  and  to  assist  in  writing  specifications  for  the  make-up 
of  a  catalogue  which  should  properly  express  the  institute  to  the 
community. 

Fourth,  as  a  result  of  the  suggestion  of  those  experts,  18  type  pages 
were  set  up,  one  after  another,  and  submitted  to  the  printing  experts, 
to  oculists,  and  to  illuminating  engineers.  The  eighteenth  page  set 
was  the  one  finally  accepted.  The  catalogue  as  last  issued  is  the 
result  of  this  research. 

The  writing  of  the  catalogue  has  been  quite  as  carefully  considered 
as  its  format.  Each  year  it  has  been  written  by  one  man,  but  this 
man's  work  has  been  criticized  by  three  trained  writers  and  editorially 
amended  and  checked.    The  catalogue  is  now  in  its  third  form. 

Style,  however,  is  less  important  than  directness  and  simple  hon- 
esty.   In  order  to  obtain  these  things,  all  the  essential  facts  in  the 
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catalogue  are  placed  for  inspection  in  the  hands,  first,  of  the  major 
faculty;  second,  of  the  minor  faculty;  third,  of  the  upper  dasaes  of 
the  institute.  All  of  these  groups  meet  in  conference  to  go  over  the 
facts  in  the  catalogue^  with  the  request  that  they  critidxe  freefy  any 
word  or  phrase  which  is  in  any  way  untrue  or  in  any  way  misr^re- 
sents  the  facts  about  the  institute. 

We  can  scarcely  emphasize  too  strongly  the  value  of  this  research 
as  shown  in  the  educational  results  to  students  and  faculty  and  as 
regards  the  coc^rative  results  with  the  ccMnmunity.  There  is  no 
»ngle  factor  which  has  caused  more  vagueness  in  the  effcnrts  fcnr 
cooperation  than  inejfective  and  omfused  expression  of  educati<MiaI 
aims  and  opportunities. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS. 

In  the  two  preceding  researches  the  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
cooperation  of  outside  expert  assistants  and  inside  experienced  effort. 
In  the  next  research,  to  determine  the  best  use  of  scholarship  funds, 
the  third  of  the  three  factors  mentioned  earlier,  the  legal  factor, 
appears.    This  research  passed  throu^  the  following  stages : 

First,  examination  and  classification  of  all  applications  for  fiinan- 
cial  help  from  students  received  during  a  given  period  of  time. 

Second,  personal  interviews  with  older  students  and  their  parents 
to  find  where,  if  anywhere,  financial  pressure  was  most  evident. 

Third,  the  designing  of  a  policy  as  regards  scholarship  funds 
which  should  be  equitable  to  all  and  do  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

Fourth,  consultation  with  the  corporaticm  coimsel  to  obtain  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  policy  proposed  carried  out  our  legal 
and  moral  obligations. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  one  and  two,  it  was  found,  first,  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  students  who  had  held  scholarships  pre- 
ferred to  give  work  in  exchange  for  financial  aid,  provided  this  were 
possible,  and  second,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  to  the 
planning  of  individual  student  finances  was  the  uncertainty  of  the 
one  who  paid  the  bills  concerning  the  cost  of  books  and  supplies. 

The  plan  finally  proposed  solved  these  difficulties.  Exact  studies 
showed  that  by  using  the  existing  scholarship  funds  to  purchase  the 
more  expensive  technical  works  required,  it  would  be  possible  to 
guarantee  every  entering  regular  student  that  his  or  her  maximum 
cost  of  books  and  supplies  not  representing  permanent  investment 
would  not  exceed  $25.  An  amount  of  work  commanding  a  wage 
equal  to  the  scholarship  funds  then  granted  was  at  the  same  time 
opened  to  student  assistance. 

The  plan  outlined  was  submitted  to  the  corporation  counsel,  who 
decided  that  it  legally  and  morally  carried  out  the  purposes  for 
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which  the  funds  were  given.    This  has  meant  a  marked  step  forward 
in  the  clarification  of  our  relations  with  the  community. 

CURRICULA. 

Our  use  of  the  usual  principles  of  the  perpetual  audit  and  of  the 
perpetual  inyentory,  with  daily  reports  of  the  financial  and  educa- 
tional state  of  the  institute,  has  had  the  unusual  effect  of  initiating 
studies  which  have  resulted  in  three  of  the  most  fimdamentally  co- 
operative polices  we  have  undertaken. 

The  first  of  these  policies  is  the  complete  differentiation  of  our 
curricula  from  the  curricula  of  any  other  institution  in  our  territory. 

Second,  the  development  of  the  group  of  the  night  school,  in  which 
1,500  men  and  women  are  now  entered  for  continuous  balanced 
courses  of  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Third,  the  development  of  our  plan  of  offering  to  any  16  persons 
any  course  given  in  the  institute  at  any  time  when  a  teacher  is  un- 
occupied and  a  classroom  or  a  laboratory  is  vacant. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  we  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  where 
some  classes  are  working  in  the  institute  every  hour  of  the  day  from 
9  in  the  morning  to  9.30  at  night. 

OTHER  STUDIOS. 

In  order  to  encourage  graduate  work,  the  institute  pays  the  first 
fee  of  any  member  of  its  staff  who  desires  to  take  courses  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  or  Columbia.  Last  year  23  availed 
themselves  ^f  this  opportunity,  and  29  are  doing  graduate  work  this 
year. 

As  a  result  of  an  extensive  study,  we  determined  upon  the  policy 
of  using  the  teaching  powers  of  the  upper  classes  for  community 
service.  The  school  of  domestic  science  and  arts  furnishes  teachers, 
free  of  charge,  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  older  students  to 
charitable  institutions  in  Philadelphia.  The  control  of  this  outside 
work  is  vested  in  three  members  of  the  instructional  staff,  who  aro 
given  specific  hours  to  care  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  service. 

The  study  concerning  the  employment  of  graduates  and  under- 
graduates has  found  effective  form  through  the  activities  of  the 
bureau  of  recommendations.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  studies 
have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  work  oi)en  to  graduates,  vacation 
work  open  to  undergraduates,  and  employment  for  undergraduates 
which  can  be  carried  on  together  with  their  academic  work. 

We  have  postponed,  up  to  the  present  time,  two  vital  studies 
which  are  now  beginning:  That  of  bettering  the  employment  of 
the  older  graduates,  and  that  of  the  employment  of  students  in  the 
night  course. 
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Studies  were  made  of  the  specific  employment  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  engineering  societies  in  Philadelphia,  certain 
branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the  public  service  corpora- 
tion, and  the  engineering  branches  of  the  city.  On  the  women's 
side  studies  were  made  of  the  employment  needs  of  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions, and  schools,  and  especially  of  the  executive  who  employs  the 
women  graduates  of  our  secretarial  school. 

Our  efforts  have  been  very  successful.  Of  154  graduates  of  last 
year,  all  but  one  who  desired  positions  are  well  placed.  Over  30 
per  cent  more  good  positions  were  available  than  we  had  graduates 
to  place.  Between  80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  our  upper  classmen 
worked  last  summer  at  employments  closely  related  to  their  pro- 
fessional training.  Their  average  for  the  summer  was  approxi- 
mately $145. 

In  concluding  this  brief  report  of  some  phases  of  the  continnous 
and  arduous  work  of  two  years,  certain  facts  should  be  noted.  First, 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  any  problem  will  yield  to  this  treatment, 
given  the  right  conditions.  Second,  we  have  to-day  more  research 
work  and  we  see  our  problem  as  a  whole  and  the  relation  of  each 
part  to  the  whole  more  clearly  Uian  at  any  previous  period.  Third, 
we  are  more  open-minded  than  ever  before  and  more  anxious  for 
every  possible  type  of  assistance  which  may  aid  us  in  the  definition 
and  solution  of  our  problems.  Fourth,  we  really  believe  we  can  see 
marked  gains  in  our  cultivation  of  that  rare  flower — common  sense. 

But,  beside  all  this,  our  statement  would  be  incomplete  did  it  not 
bear  witness  to  the  spiritual  values  which  have  come  from  the  com- 
bined effort  of  a  devoted  group,  each  member  eager  to  bear  his  or  her 
full  part  in  our  research  to  determine  the  maximum  capacity  for* 
service  of  the  institute.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  those  of  us  who  have 
taken  part  in  this  work  than  that  it  has  affected  us  all  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  us  greater  pride  in  our  great  art  of  teaching,  greater 
pride  in  our  institution,  greater  pride  in  the  community  of  which  we 
are  a  part. 

COOPERATION  WITH  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

By  Mb.  John  W.  Fahet, 
President  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Organizations  of  business  men  have  been  undergoing  a  rather 
thorough  reform.  The  old-time  commercial  organizations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  commercial  clubs  we  have 
had  with  us  from  the  first  days  of  the  Republic;  but  until  recent 
years  these  organizations  lacked  the  breadth  of  view  which  should 
characterize  the  work  of  modern  business  men — ^men  realizing  that 
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there  are  problems  of  great  importance  affecting  business  and  the 
common  prosperity  which  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the  city  and 
its  social  progress  and  which  do  not  come  directly  across  the  desk  of 
the  business  man  in  his  daily  work. 

But  now,  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  organizations,  greater  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  upon  civic  activity  than  ever  before.  In  one 
city  after  another  the  business  men  have  finally  overcome  the  old- 
time  suspicion  of  the  professor  as  a  theorist.  And  on  the  other  side 
colleges  and  universities  have  come  to  see  that  the  business  man  was 
not  quite  so  intensely  practical  and  ultraselfish  as  he  was  assumed  to 
be,  but  that  he  had  something  of  idealism  and  even  altruism  about 
him;  that  he  was  aniuous  to  be  of  real  service,  realizing  that  the 
broad  path  to  public  confidence  for  the  business  man  lic^  through 
service,  and  through  service  alone. 

In  training  for  public  service  an  important  point  is  that  while  we 
train  young  men  as  efficient  public  servants,  as  experts  in  mimicipal 
affairs,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in 
holding  their  places  and  going  on  in  their  useful  careers,  unless 
they  have  the  backing  of  intelligent  citizenship— a  citizenship  that 
is  based  on  leadership.  So  far  as  this  leadership  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  useful  material  among  business  men  as  a  group. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  will  depend  for  solution  upon  the 
upbuilding  of  schools  of  commerce.  To  support  mimicipal  effi- 
ciency, the  business  organization  of  a  city  must  itself  be  efficient  and 
prosperous.  We  need  better  training  for  business,  better  commercial 
training.  We  may  say  that  there  is  nothing  like  practical  experi- 
ence in  making  the  best  type  of  business  man,  but  business  men  are 
beginning  to  understand  to-day  that  they  can  not  have  too  much 
training  in  intelligence  that  can  be  utilized  and  adapted  in  daily 
practice. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FURTHER  INVESTIQATION  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 

TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  Leon  G.  Mabshall, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Commeroe  and  Adminiatraiion,  Univereity  of  OMcago. 

We  are  in  a  very  puzzled  and  mixed  frame  of  mind  concerning  the 
whole  question  of  public  service  and  the  training  for  public  service. 
Good  intentions  we  have  by  the  wagonload ;  ideals  we  have  in  even 
greater  abundance;  but  clean-cut  policies,  cool  decision,  these  we 
sadly  lack  at  the  present  stage  of  our  undertaking. 

A  few  months  ago  the  former  president  of  De  Pauw  University 
illustrated  what  different  people  do  at  times  of  mental  indecision. 
He  told  of  a  group  who  were  making  their  way  through  an  un- 
charted wilderness.    Just  when  they  were  in  what  seemed  to  them 
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the  hardest  part  of  their  journey,  all  at  once  a  fog  settled  down  and 
blotted  out  all  of  the  landmarks  with  which  they  had  become  familiar. 
Thereupon  one  collection  of  that  group  of  travelers  said :  "  The  only 
thing  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  retrace  our  steps  and  get  back  to  hi^ 
ground  from  which  we  can  take  another  look  and  see  if  we  can  dis- 
cover the  old  landmarks  back  there,  set  our  stakes,  and  make  tins 
journey  over  again,  and  perhaps  the  next  time  we  can  go  on  a  little 
farther."  Whereupon  they  retraced  their  steps.  Another  group  felt 
not  at  all  that  way.  They  said :  ^  There  is  no  use  going  back  over 
the  territory  that  we  have  covered.  This  fog  will  soon  lift ;  it  will 
be  dispelled  by  the  sun,  and  we  will  be  able  to  go  on.  Let  us  sit  down 
and  patiently  wait,  and  meanwhile  we  will  regain  some  of  our 
strength;  and  when  the  fog  lifts  we  will  have  recovered  from  our 
fatigue  due  to  the  journey  that  we  have  already  made,  and  then  we 
can  go  on  with  confidence."  The  third  group  would  have  none  of 
that.  They  said:  ^^No;  let  us  plunge  ahead.  We  will  not  know 
where  we  are  going — that  is  true — ^but  we  will  be  on  the  way."  So 
this  third  group  plunged  ahead  through  the  fog;  they  tore  their 
clothes  on  the  briars  and  brambles,  bumped  themselves  against  logs 
and  stumps  that  lay  in  their  way,  encountered  various  difficulties, 
and  very  likely  some  of  them  did  push  through ;  but  the  group  became 
separated,  and  few,  if  any,  of  them  ever  reached  their  journey's  end 
But  there  was  a  fourth  group  that  said :  '^  It  is  no  use  for  us  to  go 
back  over  the  ground  we  have  already  traversed ;  we  could  not  find 
the  landmarks  there  if  we  did  go  back.  Let  us  calmly  consider  and 
take  stock  of  the  situation  as  it  is.  We  will  reflect  from  what  direc- 
tion we  were  coming  when  we  were  stopped  by  this  fog;  where  the 
sun  was  the  last  time  we  saw  it ;  what  the  general  lay  of  the  land  i& 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge;  and  on  the  basis  of  all  the  investigating 
and  thinking  over  the  matter  that  we  can  do  we  will  proceed  cau- 
tiously, moving  slowly  ahead  all  the  time,  meanwhile  keeping  close 
connection  with  each  other,  and  see  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  the  prom- 
ised land  in  that  way." 

This  seems  to  depict  fairly  accurately  the  situation  with  reference 
to  the  training  for  public  service.  We  must  proceed  slowly  anyway, 
and  we  shall  certainly  be  more  comfortable  if  we  are  a  little  patient 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselvea  The  development  of 
institutions  should  be  lessons  for  us. 

Take,  for  example,  the  modem  college  of  commerce.  The  college 
of  commerce  originated  in  this  country  in  the  eighties.  One  edu- 
cator generations  ago  outlined  a  program  of  training  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  there  were  no  colleges  of  commerce  established  as  the 
result  of  his  outline.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  Many  things  had 
to  occur  before  the  time  was  ripe.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  insti- 
tutes of  technology.    They  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  prepa- 
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ration  which  was  upon  the  whole  quiet  preparation.  The  same  thing 
was  certainly  true  of  the  "  industrial  revolution  "  as  a  whole.  We 
say  it  occurred  after  1750 ;  but  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  is  cer- 
tain in  human  history,  it  is  that  the  ^^  industrial  revolution  "  began 
before  the  year  1300  and  was  in  process  of  preparation  for  five  hun- 
dred years  before  a  few  inventors  struck  the  match  to  the  powder 
and  gave  us  the  explosion  that  has  been  called  the  ^^  industrial  revo- 
lution." 

No  human  instittltion  is  perfect.  If  Frederick  W.  Taylor  could, 
as  he  did  when  he  was  alive,  step  into  the  best  shops  in  the  United 
States — ^not  the  poorest  shops,  but  the  best  shops — and  with  the  same 
equipment  increase  their  output  anywhere  from  100  to  1,100  per 
cent ;  if  the  steam  engine  to-day  makes  available  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  energy  that  is  in  coal ;  if  it  is  true  that  even  according  to 
present  knowledge  the  human  race  is  sometimes  like  one-quarter  of  1 
per  cent  efficient;  if  there  is  even  a  modicum  of  truth  in  these  general 
propositions,  we  may  well  judge  this  movement  of  training  for  pub- 
lic service  not  by  some  absolute  standards  but  by  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  human  beings  in  matters  of  this  sort.  We  shall 
need  to  keep  a  calm  and  sane  perspective  and  accumulate  our  pow- 
der imtil  later  or  somebody  shall  be  able  to  set  the  match  to  it.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long.  But  only  when  we  have 
arrived  at  the  full  consciousness  of  our  needs  in  this  country  may  we 
expect  rapid  progress  to  occur  in  training  for  public  service ;  conse- 
quently patience  seems  to  be  one  of  the  virtues  that  we  may  well 
cultivate  for  the  next  few  years. 

Another  thing  it  seems  to  me  would  be  highly  important,  n^amely, 
that  we  do  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  laying  a  good,  firm  founda- 
tion. The  public  servant  is  like  a  physician — ^indeed,  he  is  a  phy- 
sician to  society.  In  sending  out  these  physicians  to  society  we  must 
recognize  that  the  social  organism  is  quite  as  complex  as  the  human 
organism.  Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  for  us  to  make  certain 
that  our  physicians  go  forth  knowing  first  the  physiology  of  the 
social  organism;  knowing,  second,  the  pathology  of  the  social  or- 
ganism, and  possessing,  finally,  all  the  administrative  qualities  and 
all  of  the  technique  that  we  can  crowd  in  behind?  It  is  through 
technique,  as  has  been  very  properly  said,  that  much  of  the  physiol- 
ogy can  be  taught,  but  let  us  make  certain  that  we  are  giving  these 
people  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  American  society. 

We  have  gone  so  far  in  our  development  of  specialized  studies 
since  the  great  Civil  War  in  this  country  that  we  have  never  had 
time  to  take  stock  of  our  situation.  A  man  who  is  willing  to  take 
stock  may  by  radicals  be  called  "  academic."  That  name  does  not 
frighten  me,  because  that  sort  of  work  must  be.  performed  if  we  are 
to  have  well-rounded  preparation.    Our  undergraduates  do  not  need 
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more  courses  in  money,  more  courses  in  banking,  more  courses  in 
trusts,  more  courses  in  railroading,  more  courses  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment; what  they  need  is  correlation.  If  we  provide  this  correla- 
tion and  then  turn  out  students  who  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  organized  society,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
train  a  technical  body  of  public  servants  properly. 


III.  METHODS  OF  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 


METHODS  OF  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  Chables  A.  Beard, 
Director  of  the  New  York  TraiMnff  Behool  for  PubUo  Service. 

An  industrial  democracy  can  not  long  endure  without  a  sound 
and  efficient  public  service.  In  older  and  simpler  days  when  this 
was  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  the  functions  of  government  were 
largely  limited  to  national  defense,  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the 
collection  of  taxes,  it  mattered  little  if  waste  and  folly  and  jobbery 
accompanied  every  public  enterprise.  The  great  economic  processes 
of  the  Nation,  even  if  somewhat  hampered  by  the  muddling  meth- 
ods of  the  State,  could  go  on  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  way  in 
spite  of  the  spoils  system,  rotation  in  office,  and  ignorance  in  public 
service.  The  slogan  that  ^  any  man  can  fill  any  office  that  he  can 
get,  whether  trained  for  it  or  not,"  although  foolish  enough  in  those 
days,  was  at  least  not  criminal. 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  our  generation  is  becoming 
keenly  alive  to  the  problems  of  public  service  presented  by  the  new 
order.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  organizing  genius  of  his  time,  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman, 
that  the  training  school  for  public  service,  initiated  by  Mrs.  Har- 
riman in  19J1,  owes  its  origin. 

From  that  hour  the  idea  has  taken  firmer  and  firmer  root  in  the 
American  public  mind.  In  1912,  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  appointed  a  committee  to  study  the  relation  of  the 
universities  to  public  service,  and  its  reports  resulted  in  the  stimu- 
lation of  widespread  interest  inside  and  outside  of  academic  circles. 
In  1914  the  association's  committee,  on  the  invitation  of  Mayor 
Mitchel,  held  an  important  conference  in  New  York,  which  was  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country.  Since  that  time,  Michigan,  Texas,  Indiana,  Harvard, 
and  Minnesota  Universities,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  have  taken  steps  toward  the  assumption  of  strict  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  training  for  public  service. 
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We  may  rest  secure  in  the  faith  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  respond  to  every  real  call  for  help— so  secure  in  fact  that  we 
may  now  turn  from  the  work  of  exhortation  to  that  of  adjusting  our 
actual  program  of  instruction  to  such  opportunities  as  the  public 
service  at  present  offers.  This  adjustment  involves  two  things: 
First,  a  regrouping  of  courses  and  the  addition  of  new  courses  which 
will  afford  the  requisite  general  foundation  and  the  proper  special 
discipline;  and,  secondly,  the  grantiivg  of  academic  credit  for  field 
or  observation  work  in  government  and  administration. 

The  granting  of  academic  credit  is  undoubtedly  a  serious  matter 
and  must  be  closely  controlled,  but  it  is  fundamental  to  any  real 
advance  in  training  for  public  service.  That  it  can  be  done  without 
impairment  of  academic  standards  seems  certain.  We  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  securing  academic  recognition  for  field  work  if  we 
can  show  that  the  control  over  it  is  such  as  to  guarantee  its  solid 
character. 

While  gaining  at  the  hands  of  institutions  of  learning  a  proper 
grouping  of  courses  of  instruction  and  due  credit  for  laboratory  or 
field  work,  we  must  also  devote  ourselves  assiduously  to  another 
more  formidable  task — ^that  of  educating  the  American  public  to 
appreciate  trained  service,  to  demand  more  of  it,  and  to  insist  upon 
an  adjustment  of  our  civil-service  organization  and  methods  to  our 
magnificent  educational  system.  Every  year  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  are  coming  out  of  our  schools  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  high  hopes.  Plenty  of  them  are  ready  to  serve  the  state  with 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  the  soldier  if  the  state  will  open  the  door 
to  them  and  make  the  way  clear,  even  though  narrow  and  rough. 

The  essential  part  of  the  program  of  those  who  are  seeking  to 
improve  the  public  service  by  securing  trained  servants  is  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  function  of  politics  to  determine  what  should  be  done; 
it  is  the  function  of  the  trained  expert  to  carry  out  the  public  will 
with  all  the  instruments  and  methods  which  modern  science,  natural 
and  social,  can  command. 

2.  A  larger  number  of  the  exempt  positions  in  civil  service  must 
be  put  upon  a  merit  basis.  In  other  words,  in  every  division  of 
government  there  should  be  permanent  under  secretaries  whose  ex- 
perience and  training  will  secure  continuity  in  the  particular  field. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  young  man  or  woman  entering  public 
service  could  thus  look  forward  to  securing,  by  the  display  of  genu- 
ine talents,  positions  of  dignity,  power,  and  responsibility. 

3.  There  must  be  created  some  system  of  junior  offices  in  the 
several  great  branches  of  administration,  which  offices  will  be  open 
to  properly  qualified  young  men  and  women,  and  which  will  give 
them  further  practical  training  and  open  a  gateway  through  promo- 
tion for  loyal  and  efficient  labor  to  the  higher  posts.    At  the  present 
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time  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  link  up  the  public  service 
directly  with  our  splendid  system  of  education. 

4.  The  residence  qualification  as  a  requirement  for  admissicm  to 
public  service  must  be  abolished  or  seriously  modified,  thus  widen- 
ing the  opportunities  for  careers  in  the  public  service  by  making  it 
possible  for  able  and  devoted  civil  servants  to  move  from  city  to  city, 
or  even  State  to  State. 

5.  The  term  ^^examination"  must  be  extended  to  include  more 
laboratory  or  field  experience,  in  addition  to  academic  training,  thus 
facilitating  promotion  and  transfers  in  the  public  service,  and  recog- 
nizing practical  work,  such  as  is  given  in  the  training  school  for 
public  service,  and  may  be  provided  in  connection  with  most  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  our  most  en- 
lightened civil-service  commissioners  are  giving  an  increasing  weight 
to  experience. 

Here  we  might  inquire  whether  schools  undertaking  this  training 
can  hope  to  place  their  graduates  in  positions  to  whidi  their  abilities 
and  labors  may  entitle  theuL  They  probably  can.  On  surveying  the 
public  service  to-day,  we  find  it  falls  into  what  may  be  called  two 
broad  divisions:  1.  Official  public  service.  2.  Unofficial  public 
service. 

The  first  of  these  divisions — the  official  public  service — may  be 
subdivided  according  to  method  of  appointment  into  exempt  and 
classified  positions.  With  reference  to  the  exempt  group,  there  is  an 
inveterate  suspicion  that  trained  men  and  women  can  not  look  for- 
ward to  permanent  careers  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  suspicion  is  justified. 

That  branch  of  the  civil  service  which  is  open  through  competitive 
examination  is  not  only  more  extensive,  but  includes  most  of  the 
positions  for  which  technical  training  is  actually  required.  The 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  ^^cranmiing"  schools  for  Federal, 
State,  and  i^unicipal  service  is  an  indication  that  some  kind  of 
special  preparation  is  a  gateway  to  that  service.  Since  this  is  so,  it 
is  evident  that  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  might,  if  they 
would  put  their  minds  to  the  problem,  develop  courses  of  instruction 
which  would  better  equip  their  students  for  specified  lines  of  the 
classified  positions,  thus  encouraging  them  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  State  and  cooperate  in  raising  the  standards  of  that  service. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  nature  of  the  positicms,  the  official 
public  service  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions — technical  and  pro- 
fessional, and  nontechnical. 

.  The  first  division  includes  those  positions  for  which  technical  or 
professional  training  is  required— engineers,  physicians,  chemists, 
foresters,  accountants,  geologists.  For  these  positions  the  schools 
are  giving  reasonably  satisfactory  technical  and  professional  instruc- 
tion, but  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  public  service  if  they 
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would  add  to  their  curricula  courses  in  public  administration  involv- 
ing the  several  specialties,  taxation  and  finance,  government  and 
economics,  institutional  management,  and  other  subjects  calculated  to 
broaden  the  horizon  of  the  technical  or  professional  student^  and 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  fit  into  the  complex  scheme  of  public  ad- 
ministratioiL 

The  nontechnical  branch  of  the  public  service,  whether  exempt  or 
under  the  merit  system,  includes  a  number  of  positicois  which  are 
attractive  to  those  who  have  had  advanced  university  work  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science,  and  particularly  to  those  who  supple- 
ment technical  or  professional  education  by  such  training.  Among 
the  positions  of  this  type  may  be  included  the  following :  City  man- 
agers and  administrative  officers;  civil  service  examiners;  directors 
of  social  centers;  investigators  for  special  staff  bureaus,  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  Washington,  or  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  New  York  City;  investigators  for  commissions,  such  as  tax, 
public  utility,  insurance,  industrial,  and  other  commissions;  refer- 
ence librarians,  municipal  and  State ;  secretaries  and  research  agents 
for  legislative  committees  or  members;  deputies  and  secretaries  to 
executive  officers. 

The  imofficial  public  service  to  which  I  referred  above  offers  at 
the  present  time  more  available  and  attractive  positions  to  trained 
men  and  women  than  the  official  service.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  modem  democracy  is  the  constant  cooperation  of  the  citizens  with 
the  Government  through  civic  organization.  As  the  functions  of 
government  increase,  the  matters  of  these  associations  will  increase 
and  the  work  of  those  already  in  existence  will  extend.  Indeed,  our 
civic  organizations  are  becoming,  in  fact,  gateways  to  official  public 
service  in  its  higher  ranges. 

There  is  one  branch  of  service  which  is  so  often  treated  apart 
from  Government  that  it  is  frequently  overlooked,  namely,  educa- 
tion. In  the  field  of  education  there  is  a  call  for  trained  men  and 
women  capable  of  handling  large  administrative  problems,  as  well 
as  those  of  pedagogy.  Our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  are, 
of  course,  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  matter,  and  the 
time  has  now  come  to  increase  materially  the  amount  of  field  work 
and  observation.  This  is  done  in  Massachusetts,  where  practical  ad- 
ministration is  counted  toward  the  degree  in  education. 

There  is  also  a  problem  of  educational  policy  which  is  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  hour — that  is,  the  training  of  teachers 
of  government,  civic  and  administrative.  The  neglect  of  these  sub- 
jects, particularly  in  the  high  schools,  is  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace 
to  the  Bepublic. 

There  is  another  query,  namely,  is  it  possible  to  train  men  and 
women  for  the  public  service  by  what  may  be  termed  the  laboratory 
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method,  which  adds  practical  experience  to  book  learning?  This 
question  will  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  program  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  the  training  school  for  public  service. 

The  school  insists  that  its  students  must  have  a  broad  foundation 
in  general  government,  municipal  science,  administration,  economics, 
and  finance.  The  school  does  not  at  present  offer  formalized  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects,  and  if  an  applicant  has  not  already  had  these 
fundamental  subjects  in  some  college  or  university,  he  is  required  to 
secure  this  discipline  before  he  is  regarded  as.  prepared  for  public 
service. 

The  school  confines  its  attention  largely  to  training  the  students 
in  investigation  of  concrete  civic  problems,  with  New  York  City  as 
the  laboratory.  The  whole  field  is  divided -into  several  divisions, 
such  as  :  Public  -finance  and  accounting;  public  works;  public 
safety — police  and  fire  administration;  social  service— the  adminis- 
tration of  health  functions,  charities,  and  correction,  etc. ;  civil  service 
and  standardization  of  salaries  and  grades;  central  management  and 
control,  including  executive,  board,  and  staff  organization  and  pro-, 
cedure. 

In  the  course  of  his  two  years'  residence  the  regular  student  passes 
through  several,  if  not  all,  of  these  divisions.  All  contact  with  public 
officers  and  all  reports  of  conferences  with  them  are  made  under  the 
direction  of  officers  or  staff  members  of  the  bureau  of  municipal 
research,  who  are  responsible  for  statements  of  fact  and  conclusion 
reached.  No  member  of  the  school  is  permitted  to  deal  independently 
with  public  officers  or  to  render  independent  reports.  We  control 
and  check  the  students'  work  in  many  ways,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  school  we  have  sent  into  the  official 
and  unofficial  service  more  than  75  students — ^lawyers,  doctors,  ac- 
countants, engineers,  teachers,  and  experts  in  public  administration. 
AVhile  we  have  not  escaped  all  the  frailties  of  the  flesh,  we  believe 
that  the  institution  has  justified  the  faith  of  the  founders  and  has 
found  a  permanent  place  among  the  new  professional  schools  of 
America.  Having  no  cause  to  serve  except  that  of  wise  and  efficient 
administration,  charging  no  tuition  fees,  seeking  no  private  profit 
whatsoever,,  and  asking  no  favors  except  a  just  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  its  graduates,  the  training  school  hopes  to  command  by  good 
works  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  civic  organization  and  authorities 
of  State  and  to  build  the  new  profession  of  public  service  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  FIELD  WORK. 

By  Parke  R.  Kolbe, 
President  of  Municipal  UMvenity  of  Ahnm,  Ohio. 

By  field  work  is  meant  the  activities  of  students  sent  out  by  a 
university  department  to  get  experience  in  the  actual  doing  of  some 
piece  of  extramural  work.  Visits  of  inspection  or  observation  are 
not  included  under  this  term;  they  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
real  field  work  as  does  the  reading  of  a  textbook  to  laboratory 
practice. 

The  traditions  of  education  recognize  three  main  factors  in  the 
formal  training  of  the  student — ^the  recitation,  the  lecture,  and  the 
laboratory.  The  quiz,  the  conference,  the  demonstration,  the  exami- 
nation, are  only  variants  or  tests  of  these  three  basic  methods.  The 
science  of  teaching  has  reduced  them  to  an  exact  status.  We  may 
refer  at  any  time  to  a  multitude  of  books  on  pedagogy  which  will 
inform  us  as  to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  the  many  theories 
which  have  grown  up  about  them.  But  neither  books,  professors 
nor  schools  have  yet  recognized  the  value  of  the  newest  factor  in 
education,  namely,  field  work.  Few  measures  have  been  taken  to 
insure  its  standardization  in  method  or  its  efficiency  in  execution. 

Certain  standards  of  comparison  may  be  laid  down  as  basic  and 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  field  work.  Such  are  methods  of  super- 
vision, means  for  testing  results,  and  plan  of  accrediting.  Other  im- 
portant factors  are  the  assignment  of  work,  coordination  of  theory 
and  practice,  remuneration  for  field  workers,  and  practical  useful- 
ness of  the  work. 

iHere  President  Kolbe  enumerated  forms  of  field  work  in  various 
eges.    Then  he  proceeded  to  give  typical  plans  of  organization, 
as  fdlows:] 

One  of  the  most  broadly  developed  plans  of  sociological  field  work 
is  found  at  Harvard  under  the  department  of  social  ethics.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  a  recent  letter  from  Prof.  James  Ford : 

Field  work  In  this  course  has  been  undertaken  in  various  forms.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  class  of  last  year  six  members  made  a  thorough  housing  survey 
of  several  blocks  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Each  man  visited  all  the  apartments 
within  the  blocks  in  his  assigned  section  and  filled  out  cards  for  each  house 
and  apartment  The  investigations  were  made  in  the  company  of  the  regular 
municipal  sanitary  inspector  of  the  district.  Each  student  in  the  course  of  the 
term  was  assigned  to  several  districts  and  thus  to  several  inspectors.  The  stu- 
dents were  made  to  summarize  the  findings  of  their  investigations  in  different 
quarters  of  the  city,  together  with  comparative  statistical  tables  and  maps  of 
their  district.  The  findings  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipal  health 
department  and  were  also  put  into  the  hands  of  the  municipal  city-planning 
commission  to  accompany  a  scheme  privately  projected  for  replanning  of  one 
of  the  areas  inspected. 

Two  other  students  studied  tenement-house  fires,  making  their  inspections 
in  company  with  municipal  and  metropolitan  fire  inspectors. 
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Other  students  made  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  new  baOdlngs  fn 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  or  distribution  of  three^Ieckecs  and  the  like*  whicii 
have  subsequently  been  utilized  by  the  Cambridge  city-planning  conmiisslon. 

The  amount  of  supervision  required  necessarily  depends  upon  the  subject 
at  which  the  student  works.  I  permit  no  housing  surveys  to  be  made  except 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  findings  of  the  investigation 
win  be  utilized  for  the  advantage  of  the  municipality.  Often  there  is  some 
private  body  interested  in  the  investigation  made  which  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision.  Municipal  supervision  is,  of  course,  provided.  In 
addition,  I  require  students  to  report  to  me  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  grade  is  given  for  this  work  precisely  as  for  other  thesis  work  within 
the  department  The  student,  in  filling  out  housing  Investigation  cards,  is 
«cqulrlng  material  which  must  be  summarized  and  submitted  in  the  form  of 
a  thesis  which  is  graded  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  allowance  Is  made  in 
grading  the  cards  for  neatness  and  for  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained.  The 
latter  is  checked  up  by  reinvestigation  of  selected  portions  of  the  districts 
examined  by  students.  But  the  grade  of  the  student  for  his  research  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  report  submitted.  In  addition,  of  course,  theri 
are  tests  upon  prescribed  reading  and  lectures  of  the  course  which  are  large 
factors  in  determining  the  grade  of  the  course. 

Several  interesting  points  occur  in  this  account.  Supervision  of 
field  work  is  here  exercised  entirely  by  the  city  authorities  throng 
municipal  sanitary  or  fire  inspectors.  The  findings  of  the  students 
are  primarily  for  practical  usefulness,  and  serve  as  information  for 
various  city  departments  and  commissions.  Frequent  reports  to  the 
professor  in  charge  are  required.  Actual  credit  is  given  for  the 
work  done,  the  grade  being  based  on  the  character  of  the  report  sub- 
mitted. The  accuracy  of  results  is  checked  by  reinvestigation.  In 
addition  lectures  are  held  and  reading  is  required,  upon  which  tests 
are  given.  The  system  thus  outlined  may  well  serve  as  a  model, 
since  it  meets  all  the  requirements  of  strict  supervision,  careful  co- 
ordination, and  useful  cooperation  with  civic  interests. 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  field  work  is  illustrated  by  the  activi- 
ties of  students  in  the  settlement  house  maintained  by  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  of  Syracuse  University.  The  second  annual  report 
of  this  organization  brings  out  the  following  facts: 

The  university  settlement  Is  located  in  the  center  of  the  fifteenth  ward  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  dty.  This 
neighborhood  presents,  on  a  modified  scale,  practically  all  of  the  elements  of 
the  slums  of  a  greater  city.  The  social  work  Is  under  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  department  of  sociology  of  Syracuse  University.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  is  being  done  by  students  who  are  doing  major  work  in 
sociology  at  the  university.  Under  the  supervision  of  these  a  large  number 
of  other  students  assist  with  the  work. 

In  connection  with  this  settlement,  a  training  class  for  social 
workers  is  carried  on  at  the  university  in  which  students  receive  two 
hours  per  week  credit  for  the  year,  four  hours'  actual  work  per 
week  in  addition  to  readings  being  required.  No  remuneration  is 
given  student  workers. 
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In  the  Syracuse  plan  as  above  outlined  the  university  not  only 
has  full  supervision  of  student  workers,  but  even  controls  the  facili- 
ties under  which  the  work  is  done,  thus  differing  materially  from 
the  Harvard  system.  ^  In  both,  however,  the  students  are  rewarded 
by  college  credit. 

Different  again  is  the  plan  of  field  work  carried  out  by  students 
of  the  Cleveland  school  of  education  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Jean  Dawson  in  the  antifly  campaign  waged  in  that  city  last  sum- 
mer. These  girls  were  selected  by  Dr.  Dawson  for  their  peculiar 
fitness  for  the  work,  after  preparation  in  courses  specifically  designed 
for  this  purpose.  While  not  legally  appointed  sanitary  inspectors, 
they  were  granted  a  definite  badge  by  tiie  city  department  of  public 
welfare  and  were  backed  in  every  way  by  the  various  departments 
of  the  city.  Their  work  was  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  city,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  all  places  where  flies 
could  breed,  reporting  to  the  proper  authorities  those  persons  who 
failed  to  comply  with  their  directions.  For  this  work  each  girl  re- 
ceived a  remuneration  of  $7  per  week,  but  no  credit  was  given  in  the 
normal  school  nor  was  any  effort  apparently  made  to  coordinate  this 
field  work  with  any  concurrent  course  of  study.  This  plan  furnishes 
a  still  further  variant  from  those  in  use  at  Harvard  and  Syracuse. 

The  brief  survey  just  given  shows  a  variety  of  methods  now  in 
actual  use  in  the  conduct  of  field  work  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
one  department  only — ^that  of  sociology.  While  fairly  representa- 
tive of  methods  in  general,  those  just  detailed  are  capable  of  consid- 
erable variation  to  meet  the  demands  of  subject  and  surrounding 
conditions.  Without  going  into  a  broader  field,  it  is  interesting  to 
summarize  the  variations  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  of  comparison 
as  already  indicated : 

1.  Method  of  supervlsioii : 

a.  By  outside  agencies  (Pittsburgh,  Harvard ). 

h.  By  the  college  department « (Pennsylvania,  Syracuse).  • 

2.  Means  of  testing  results : 

a.  By  personal  conference  (Pennsylvania). 

h.  By  direct  personal  supervision  (Syracuse,  Cleveland). 

c.  By  reinvestigation  (Harvard). 

d.  By  reports,  tests,  classwork  (Harvard,  Pittsburgh). 

3.  Plan  of  accrediting: 

a.  By  giving  college  credit  for  field  work  alone  (Pennsylvania). 
6.  By  giving  college  credit  for  field  work  with  classwork  (Harvard), 
c.  By  money  remuneration  with  no  college  credit  (Cleveland). 

This  all  goes  to  show  the  utter  lack  of  standardization  in  the  realm 
of  field  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  standardization  will 
never  come ;  that  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  it  do  come.  Yet  a  con- 
ference of  those  under  whose  supervision  such  work  is  carried  on 
would  serve  to  eliminate  much  of  the  wide  divergency  in  practice 
and  to  secure  the  imiversal  adoption  of  certain  desirable  elements 
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and  the  elimination  of  undesirable  ones.  I  should  not,  however,  like 
to  leave  you  to-day  with  the  inference  that  all  those  attending  such 
a  meeting  would  be  professors  of  sociology.  The  scope  of  field  work, 
while  not  universal,  is  much  broader  than  the  limits  of  any  one 
department.  The  following  enumeration,  which  is  far  from  c(xn- 
plete,  is  at  least  typical  of  the  various  kinds  of  efforts  now  made: 

Practice  teaching  in  city  high  schoola 

Work  of  cooperative  engineering  students  in  industries  and  city  departments. 

Church  work  and  preaching  (Brown  University). 

In  New  York  business  firms  (New  York  University). 

Municipal  sanitary  inspection  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  School 
for  Public  Health  Officers  conducted  by  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology). 

School  nursing  in  New  York  public  schools  and  settlements  (Teachers  0)llege 
of  (Columbia  University). 

Home  economics  in  New  York  public-school  lunchrooms  (Teachers  Ck>llege>. 

CkM>perative  law  courses  with  practical  law-office  work  ((Georgetown  Unl* 
versity). 

Assistants  to  city  chemist  (Akron). 

In  city  offices  under  bureau  of  municipal  research  (Akron). 

In  addition  also  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  investigative  efforts  in  the 
departments  of  political  science,  economics,  and  sociology. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  subject  without  a  brief  mention  of 
appreciation  of  the  constructive  suggestions  in  regard  to  supervision 
of  field  work  by  the  American  Political  Science  Association  as  out- 
lined in  the  preliminary  report  of  its  committee  on  practical  train- 
ing for  public  service,  pages  389-S52.  Equally  enlightening  are 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Jenks,  of  New  York  University,  before  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service,  as 
reported  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  The  following  state- 
ments quoted  from  this  speech  seem  to  define  the  essential  points 
of  cooperative  field  work: 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  too  great  readiness  heretofore  for  teachers 
in  all  universities  to  emphasize  the  plan  of  inspection  too  much  and  actual 
work  too  little.  Moreover,  this  looking  things  over  does  not  give  real  train- 
ing to  students.  Also,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  always  a  scientific  back- 
ground for  all  the  practical  work  done.  Especially  Is  this  true  if  we  are 
giving  training  to  our  graduate  students  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
occupy  later  high  places  in  the  city  administration.  There  is  much  danger 
of  the  helter-skelter  practice  and  not  enough  thorough  training  and  supervision. 

The  keynote  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  a  warning  against 
lower  standards  in  field  work  than  in  laboratory,  lecture,  or  recita- 
tion.   The  problem  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  field  work  is  one  of 

the  most  vital  questions  with  which  this  movement  will  have  to  deal.* 



1  At  the  btiBinegs  meeting  the  association  framed  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
make  a  full  report  on  field  work.  President  Kolbe  is  chairman  of  that  committee.  Presi- 
dent Kolbe  took  occasion  to  convert  a  misstatement  which  be  had  made  concerning  Hunter 
CoUege,  of  the  City  of  New  Yorli,  and  which  appeared  in  the  bulletin  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  meeting.  He  had  referred  to  this  institution  as  "  Normal  College,'* 
and  as  a  normal  school.  He  acknowledged  his  mistake  and  characterised  the  Institution 
as  a  college. 
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IV.  RESULTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC 

SERVICE. 


RESULTS  OF  COOPERATION  BY  THE  MUNICIPALITY  AND  THE 
UNIVERSITY  IN  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

By  Lemuel  Herbert  Mubun, 
President  of  Boeton  University. 

Hitherto  the  consciousness  of  obligation  to  public  service  in  educa- 
tion has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  State  institutions,  but  even  here 
it  has  been  neither  well-defined  nor  compelling.  The  normal  school 
has,  in  a  measure,  felt  its  obligations  to  public  service  in  training 
efficient  teachers  and  competent  administrators  of  public-school  edu- 
cation. The  agricultural  colleges,  also,  diligently  applied  them- 
selves to  all  aspects  of  rural  welfare.  The  State  university,  at  first 
content  to  be  much  like  most  other  educational  institutions,  its  only 
difference  being  that  it  drew  its  support  from  the  State  treasury,  now 
enters  into  every  activity  of  the  life  of  the  State. 

Only  within  very  recent  years  have  institutions  in  or  near  cities 
begun  to  sense  the  fact  that  they  owe  a  particular  duty  to  serve  the 
city  in  all  its  various  forms  of  life,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
city  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  educational  equipment, 
method,  training,  and  service. 

Hitherto  our  American  colleges  and  universities  have  been  located 
for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  meeting  the  conditions  of  a  social 
age  whose  population  was  largely  rural.  The  rapid  growth  of  cities 
has  changed  economic  conditions  so  completely  and  rapidly  that 
adjustments  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace.  Democracy  is  now 
put  to  its  supreme  tests.  We  are  far  from  demonstrating  that  a 
people  can  be  free,  intelligent,  social,  disinterested,  and  patriotic 
enough  to  govern  themselves;  and  the  stressing  problem  of  a  demo- 
cratic civilization  is  the  city.  If  the  university  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  have  that  place  of  leadership  in  our  Age  held  by  our 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
it  must,  as  did  these,  be  located  among  the  people,  seeking  to  clear 
their  vision,  to  gird  them  for  new  tasks,  and  to  enrich  and  nourish 
their  lives.  The  municipal  university  is,  therefore,  natural  and 
inevitable;  its  rise  marks  an  era  in  the  development  of  American 
education  second  only  to  the  founding  of  the  public  school  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  opening  of  the  State  university  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  great  equipment  which  a 
city  offers  a  univereity  located  within  or  near  its  borders.  Indeed, 
the  city  in  itself  is  a  library  and  a  laboratory  of  manifold  learning, 
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literature,  arts,  and  sciences;  its  libraries,  factories,  shops,  offices, 
its  vast  commercial  enterprises;  its  religious,  moral,  educational, 
social,  philanthropic,  and  charitable  undertakings ;  these  the  student 
may  study  at  first  hand  in  the  very  process  of  their  making  and 
onward  movement;  and  he  may  have,  in  some  small  but  important 
measure,  a  share  in  their  actual  development  and  conduct,  thus 
uniting  his  thinking  and  doing,  his  learning  and  living,  so  important 
in  efficient  education. 

It  is  rather  early  to  enumerate  results  of  such  cooperation,  much 
more  so  to  evaluate.  Many  universities  have  been  r^idering  a  vast 
amount  of  public  service  without  distinctly  recognizing  it  as  such. 
A  few  months  ago  the  mayor  of  a  certain  city  called  together  the 
heads  of  the  various  educaticmal  institutions  in  and  about  the  city; 
he  had  just  made  the  discovery  that  "  The  Municipality  and  the  Uni- 
versity," constituted  a  rather  startling,  interesting,  and  suggestive 
phrase  which  might  have  in  it,  if  not  political  value,  at  least  good 
publicity  value.  There  was  a  cordial  response  to  his  invitation ;  he 
read  an  interesting  essay  which  made  good  material  for  the  news- 
papers, and  they  published  it  in  full.  The  responses  of  the  presi- 
dents indicated  that  almost  all,  and  in  some  aspects  even  more  than 
the  mayor  had  pointed  out  as  possible,  was  being  done;  and  every 
educator  present  was  alive  to  the  possibilities  suggested,  and  ready 
to  cooperate  to  any  practicable  degree  desired  by-  the  city.  Nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  case.  In  all  communities  institutions  have 
quietly  gone  on,  doing  their  work,  responding  to  special  calls  for 
expert  advice  and  service,  giving  them  freely  and  gladly,  as  a  nat- 
ural expression  of  their  ordinary  activity,  without  taking  any  special 
accoimting  and  without  giving  such  service  any  name. 

But  far  more  important  than  the  immediately  and  obviously  prac- 
tical service  of  the  urban  imiversity  to  the  problems  of  the  daily 
ongoing  life  of  the  city  has  been  the  general  service  which  the  uni- 
versity has  rendered  in  the  kind  of  men  and  women  it  has  given  to 
the  community.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  though  we 
give  to  the  city  efficient  practical  workers  and  efficient  practical 
service,  nevertheless  our  largest  opportunity  still  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
that  we  give  to  the  city  a  sturdy,  strong,  conscientious  manhood  and 
womanhood.  We  must  ever  keep  before  us  the  vision  of  an  ideal 
manhood  and  womanhood  as  our  most  worthy  and  most  distinct 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  Nation. 

Granting  all  this,  even  holding  it  as  a  fundamental  principle,  at 
the  same  time  we  can  not  fail  to  see  that  for  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents the  city  and  its  institutions  afford  the  need  and  the  material 
and  the  opportunity  for  special  aims  and  methods  in  education.  It 
is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  urban  university  to  undertake  a  distinct 
type  of  educational  service,  with  new  kinds  of  equipment,  new  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  new  forms  of  administration. 
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It  is,  however,  altogether  too  soon  to  enumerate  the  results  of  direct 
cooperation  between  the  university  and  the  city.  We  have  as  yet 
but  the  faintest  gleams  of  the  possibilities  opening  before  us  here; 
moreover,  what  cooperation  we  now  have  is  so  recent  that  we  can  not 
measure  results.  We  must  wait  at  least  a  generaticm  before  we  be- 
gin to  tabulate  and  evaluate  the  significance  of  what  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  see,  and  of  what  we  have  only  very  slightly  begun  to  use. 
But  we  may  reasonably  suggest  a  few  probable  results. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  influence  which  such  cooperation  will  have 
upon  the  colleges  and  universities.  Their  instruction  will  be  vivified 
by  immediate  pragmatic  tests.  The  reality  thus  given  to  the  work 
of  the  classroom  or  seminar  will  arouse  professor  and  student  to 
best  endeavor.  They  understand  they  are  not  merely  pretending; 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  veritable  storm  and  stress  of  life  itself. 
Now,  it  is  thinking  through  the  problem  and  doing  the  definite  thing, 
tested  out,  tried,  and  found  to  be  true,  that  is  necessary  to  make  the 
truly  educated  man;  and  a  pragmatic  test,  applied  to  the  student 
by  the  foreman  in  the  shop,  by  the  consumer  of  his  product,  by  the 
editor  of  the  magazine,  or  by  anyone  dealing  directly  with  the  on- 
going of  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  lends  reality,  definiteness,  vivid- 
ness, accuracy,  and  richness  to  the  work  done  in  the  university.  "  My 
business  organization  is  as  much  an  educational  institution  as  your 
university,"  said  a  successful  manager  of  several  large  corporations 
to  a  college  president.  There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  his  statement 
that  educators  can  no  longer  overlook  the  value  that  will  come  to 
both  the  college  and  the  business  organization  by  hearty  cooperation 
between  them  in  the  educational  program. 

Cooperation  in  education  by  the  university  and  the  municipality 
should  mean,  in  the  second  place,  that  we  shall  have  scholastic  re- 
sults superior  to  those  which  we  now  have.  It  is  notorious  that,  save 
for  a  very  few,  there  is  little  of  the  scholastic  habit  among  college 
students.  The  president  of  a  college  in  good  standing,  writing  the 
other  day,  gave  two  lines  to  matters  scholastic,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  full-paged  letter  was  devoted  to  an  account  of  athletic  achieve- 
ments and  outlook,  closing  with  the  assurance  that  the  prospects  of 
his  institution  were  very  bright !  Better,  if  we  must  choose,  is  that 
statement  of  a  western  State  university  president  who,  in  responding 
to  a  questionnaire  on  athletics,  said : 

I  fear  I  can  not  give  you  any  helpful  information  from  our  institution ;  col- 
lege athletics  we  do  have,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  your  questionnaire  implies ; 
our  boys  are  too  busy  solving  the  problems  of  the  desert  to  have  any  time  for 
the  prevalent  type  of  college  athletics. 

"Solving  the  problems  of  the  desert!"  Their  institution  was  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  that  region  which  once  appeared  on  the  maps  of 
American  school  geographies  as  "  The  Great  American  Desert."  Ah ! 
how  numerous  are  the  problems  of  civilization  in  the  city,  in  the 
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village,  in  the  country,  in  the  Nation !  Look  at  our  economic,  social 
educational,  religious  situation.  It  is  a  desert,  challenging  the  best 
of  heart  and  intellect  for  the  soluticm  of  its  problems. 

We  must  be  on  guard,  however,  against  the  serious  danger  of  the 
present  tendency  in  education  to  meet  the  demand  for  so*called  prac- 
tical efficiency.  Too  often  it  means  only  industrial,  material,  me< 
chanical  efficiency.  The  following  note  of  warning  from  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  finds  much  in  our  present  tendency  in  education 
to  justify  iteslf : 

"  Efficiency  is  90  per  cent  **  says  a  solemn  bore  who  presides  over  a  boiler  fac- 
tory full  of  men.  Inside  a  boUer  factory ;  yes,  efficiency  ought  to  be  90  per  cenu 
and  if  possible  100  per  cent  of  a  man.  But  the  inside  factory  point  of  view 
is  prevailing  too  popularly  outside.  WouIdn*t  this  be  a  dreary  world  if  men 
were  100  per  cent  efficient  and  mere  substitutes  for  machinery?  Shall  we  have 
donicey  engines  conversing  in  the  parlor  and  steam  cranes  in  the  pulpit?  The 
whole  human  worlcs  would  consist  of  interchangeable  parts;  we  should  have 
a  standard  type  of  man,  and  life  would  be  literally  a  grinds  The  galley  slave 
chained  to  the  oar  was  a  fair  sample  of  100  per  cent  efficiency.  The  man  in  the 
treadmill  was  likewise  going  some  from  the  efficiency  standpoint 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  standards  of  personal  excellence  and  social  worth 
which  deserve  meditation  when  our  modern  poise  Is  threatened.  The  com- 
posite of  these  standards  has  rarely  been  attained,  but  he  Is  a  beaatiful  modeL 
Olios  represented  wealth  with  grace,  opulence,  elegance,  generosity,  phi- 
lanthropy, altruism — ^thus  wealth  the  antithesis  of  plutocratic.  Arete  stood  for 
what  these  times  worship  as  efficiency ;  that  is,  capability,  capacity,  executive. 
Aides  was  becoming  ideal,  a  quality  the  precise  opposite  of  "cheek."  Soph- 
rosyne  elevated  confidence  and  self-control.  Kalokagathie  fused  into  a  single 
concept  many  notions  of  economic,  esthetic,  and  moral  good;  and  Eleatheros 
was  the  gentleman  endowed  with  all  admirable  qualities — ^tlie  noble  rara  avis 
whom  our  single  aim  of  efficiency  would  slay  a^d  forget 

True  the  Greeks,  as  a  historian  has  remarked,  proved  that  people  could  sink 
very  low  while  talking  very  high.  But  there  is  scarcely  enough  tall  talk  in  our 
times  to  indicate  our  bare  possession  of  ideals — ^the  talk  is  mostly  low-pitched, 
lumps  men  as  a  commercial  asset  and  laclcs  in  sheer  humanity  as  it  does  in 
grace  and  rhetoric.  The  world  needs  another  education  in  the  "humanities'* 
such  as  it  received  in  the  Renaissance. 

The  question  of  its  ideal  man-as-he-should-be  is  the  most  vital,  most  funda- 
mental, which  concerns  any  organized  society.  It  is  for  us  of  this  day  to  con- 
sider: To  what  doom  points  a  spirit  of  brutal  crassness  to  which  the  nobler 
feelings  and  refinements  are  foreign?  Shall  we  humans  develop  through  sur- 
vivals of  the  most  efficient  to  become  just  units  in  a  boiler  factory  world? 

Happily,  however,  we  do  not  have  to  descend  to  this  crass  standard 
of  efficiency.  We  do  not  have  to  choose  as  between  cultural  educa- 
tion and  vocational  education.  We  may  have  both !  It  is  a  question 
of  viewpoint  and  method  during  the  educational  process.  A  man's 
business  in  life  ought  to  be  a  never-ending  educational  process  in 
highest  values;  and  he  should  be  so  educated  as  to  see  himself  and 
his  life  work  as  a  part  of  an  ever-developing  civilization  whose  chief 
concern,  whose  very  life,  depends  upon  the  training  and  the  use  of 
the  finer  qualities  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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In  the  third  place,  cooperation  between  the  university  and  the 
city  in  educational  endeavor  ought  to  result  in  a  better  citizenship. 
It  will  be  a  more  intelligent  citizenship,  for  the  student's  interest 
and  initiative  have  been  aroused  to  a  purpose  for  nothing  less  than 
definiteness  and  accuracy  in  achievement.  This  practical  experience 
in  doing  and  learning  in  the  city  university  and  in  the  city's  busi- 
ness, its  industries  and  common  welfare,  will  awaken  in  the  student 
a  sense  of  pride  in  the  city  that  gave  him  his  opportunity  for  gaining 
knowledge,  and  for  the  training  and  preparation  which  has  fitted 
him  for  his  life  work.  The  experience  will  also  awaken  in  him 
a  sense  of  his  obligation  ^^to  make  good"  in  life  by  the  service 
which  he  gives  back  to  the  city. 

Then  will  we  have  citizens  with  a  strong  community  conscious- 
ness; the  very  air  they  have  breathed  throughout  their  lives  from 
primary  school  to  university  graduation  has  been  that  of  men  who 
see  themselves  as  individuals  and  as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.  No  one  of  them  can  run  his  private  business,  not  even  his 
own  home,  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  who  is  concerned;  he  sees  at 
once  that  his  own  highest  welfare  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbors,  and  of  all  others  whose  industrial  lives,  as  his,  go  to 
make  the  city. 

In  the  best-governed  city  in  the  world  there  are  6,000  private 
citizens  serving  in  unsalaried  positions  on  committees  or  commis- 
sions, giving  four  to  ten  hours  per  week  to  the  service  of  their  city. 
They  are  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  manufacturers,  ministers, 
teachers,  tradesmen,  laboring  men,  each  and  all  freely  contributing 
their  share  to  the  common  welfare.  In  such  service  they  find  their 
highest  and  best  selves;  they  give  to  the  city  those  fine  qualities  of 
personal  character  which  unselfish  service  always  develops  in  indi- 
viduals. The  city,  after  all,  in  its  spirit  and  ideals,  is  but  the 
average  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  its  individuals. 

Let  us  hope  that,  along  with  engineers,  doctors,  ministers,  edu- 
cators, financiers,  business  administrators,  and  all  other  expert  serv- 
ice required  in  our  modem  life,  one  of  the  first  results — as  it  is  the 
one  most  needed — of  cooperation  between  the  university  and  the 
city  will  be  a  still  larger  number  of  that  type  of  good  citizens  who 
stand  up  and  say  ^^I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,"  and  by  the 
quality  and  character  of  their  own  lives  and  the  efficiency  and  sin- 
cerity of  their  voluntary  service  to  the  city  have  made  it  great  and 
strong  and  beautiful  in  all  the  things  that  make  for  human  better- 
ment. 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
AND  THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

By  MoBTON  A.  Aldbich, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  BuHness  AdmkUitration,  Tidane  Unhfer' 

sity  of  LauiHana, 

The  business  men  of  New  Orleans  realize  the  responsibility  of 
their  position  at  the  gateway.  Quietly  and  efficiently  they  are  pre- 
paring to  serve  the  growing  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  one  of  the  responsibilities  which  they  feel  is  that  of  providing 
adequate  training  for  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  a  busi- 
ness career. 

When  a  few  representative  New  Orleans  business  men  made  up 
their  minds  that  their  city  should  have  a  college  of  commerce  they 
found  three  groups  of  people  to  which  they  could  turn  for  help. 
First,  there  was  the  city's  organization  of  business  men,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce;  secondly,  there  was  Tulane  University;  and, 
thirdly,  there  were  those  individual  business  men  who  were  especially 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  mature  business  education.  Their 
problem  was  to  mobilize  and  combine  these  forces.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  or  peculiar  to  New  Orleans,  you  see,  either  in  the  problem 
or  the  situation. 

From  the  outset  it  was  clearly  imderstood  that  the  college  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration  is  one  of  the  professional  schools 
of  Tulane  University,  and  that  the  university  has  complete  and 
undivided  control  of  its  appointments,  of  its  policy  and  standards, 
and  of  its  educational  bill  of  fare. 

But  it  was  the  ideal  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  this  movement 
that  a  truly  substantial  and  adequate  foundation  for  a  college  of 
commerce  must  include  the  active  interest  and  support,  not  only  of 
the  university,  but  of  every  one  of  these  three  groups,  and,  moreover, 
that  this  support  should  be  so  organized  that  in  each  case  the  interest 
would  be  permanent. 

Especially  was  it  desirable  that  the  individual  business  men  who 
contributed  money  to  the  college  should  be  organized  in  scmie  way 
so  that  they  would  not  feel  that  their  responsibility  ceased  with  the 
signing  of  a  check.  In  all  this  cooperation  it  was  not  merely  money 
that  we  were  seeking,  but  solid,  active,  day-by-day  interest,  and  help- 
ful suggestions  and  support. 

The  business  men  of  Germany  have  come  to  think  of  their  colleges 
of  commerce  as  an  essential  part  of  their  commercial  development. 
And  in  an  American  city  a  college  of  commerce  can  accomplish  only 
a  very  little  of  what  it  might  otherwise  do  to  help  unless  the  business 
men  come  to  think  of  it,  as  they  think  of  their  exchanges  and  their 
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railroads  and  their  banks,  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  city's 
business  equipment  and  business  life.  We  set  out,  therefore,  to  hook 
up  with  the  college  the  interest  of  the  business  community.  The 
result  is  that  our  college  of  commerce  is  to-day  in  the  happy  situa- 
tion of  having  three  parents  solicitous  for  its  welfare  instead  of  one. 

How  is  this  cooperation  between  the  business  men  and  the  college 
of  commerce  worked?  What  does  the  Association  of  Commerce  do? 
On  the  material  side,  it  provides  ample  quarters  in  its  own  building 
for  the  night  courses  which  the  college  offers  for  business  men  and 
women  (in  addition  to  its  four-year  day  course  in  the  college  build- 
ings) and  for  the  public  informal  Friday  night  talks.  Furthermore, 
it  advertises  the  college  of  commerce  much  as  it  advertises  any  other 
department  of  its  work. 

Another  valuable  result  of  the  close  connection  between  the  college 
and  the  Association  of  Commerce  is  that  more  of  the  older  members 
of  the  association  and  more  of  the  members  of  its  vigorous  yoimg 
men's  department  enroll  in  the  business  men's  night  courses  of  the 
college.  There  is  no  doubt  that  young  business  men  are  more  likely 
to  attend  the  courses  of  a  college  of  commerce  which  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  commercial  organization  of  the  older  business 
men  and  has,  therefore,  an  atmosphere  of  the  right  sort. 

The  public  weekly  informal  Friday  night  talks  of  the  college  of 
commerce  are  plain  business  talks  by  business  men  on  business  sub- 
jects. They  are  short;  they  are  informal;  they  are  always  followed 
by  questioning  and  discussion;  and  they  are  largely  attended  by 
business  men.  One  welcome  result  of  these  informal  Friday  night 
talks  is  that  they  bring  the  college  to  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
of  business  men  whom  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  reach  in  any  other  way. 
These  talks  are  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  college  and  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  with  the  result  that  we  are  developing  in 
New  Orleans,  instead  of  occasional  business  talks  at  irregular  inter- 
vals and  at  imexpected  places,  one  strong  business  forum,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  its  young  men's 
branch,  the  college  of  commerce,  and  the  business  community  gen- 
erally unitedly  contribute. 

So  much  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Association  of  Commerce; 
let  us  turn  to  the  cooperation  of  the  individual  citizens  and  business 
men.  At  the  outset  104  of  them  combined  to  guarantee  the  expenses 
of  the  college.  But  the  college  needed  from  these  business  men 
their  personal  service  as  well  as  their  money,  and  the  danger  was, 
as  I  have  said,  that  they  would  feel  that  their  responsibility,  the 
need  of  their  imderstanding  of  the  work,  and  their  possibilities  of 
helpfulness  to  the  college  all  ended  with  their  signing  of  the 
guaranty. 
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One  of  the  wisest  and  most  far-reaching  steps  in  the  permanent 
coordination  of  all  the  groups  interested  in  providing  training  pre- 
paring for  a  business  career  was  the  action  of  the  board  of  adminis- 
trators of  Tulane  University  in  requesting  the  members  of  this  board 
of  guarantors  to  elect  officers  and  an  executive  committee  and  form 
a  permanent  organization,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  confer  with 
them  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  the  success  of  the  college. 

Not  only  do  the  officers  and  executive  committee  meet  monthly  to 
hear  detailed  reports  of  the  work  of  the  college  and  to  lay  plans 
for  its  future  growth,  but  individually  they  and  the  other  members 
of  this  board  of  guarantors  stand  ready  to  contribute  their  thought 
and  time  unselfishly,  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  to  extend  the  usefuhiess 
of  the  college. 

The  professors  of  the  college  of  commerce  are  in  close  association 
with  the  members  of  this  board  of  guarantors  and  turn  to  them 
constantly  for  the  results  of  their  practical  experience  and  for  assist- 
ance and  advice,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  teacher  (and  to  his 
students)  to  be  able  to  consult  freely  with  business  men  who  already 
are  interested  in  helping  the  college  and  understand  its  work. 

To  cite  one  other  evidence  of  their  spirit,  these  business  men 
guarantors  soon  realized  that  a  main  reason  why  more  young  men 
already  in  business  were  not  attending  our  night  classes  was  because 
their  employers,  in  miiny  cases,  did  not  show  them  that  they  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  work.  The  guarantors  understood  that  if  this 
business  training  is  valuable  for  the  students  whom  we  had,  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  ten  times  as  many  more.  Consequently,  they 
have  set  to  work  to  talk  with  these  employers,  with  the  result  that 
more  and  more  the  heads  of  our  business  houses  and  banks  are 
advising  their  employees  to  attend  the  night  classes,  and  frequently 
are  offeriiig  to  pay  part  or  all  of  their  tuition  fees. 


REED  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  COMMUNITY. 

By  William  T.  Poster,  LL.  D., 

PreHdent  of  Reed  OolXege,  Portland^  Oreg. 

• 

Reed  College  is  a  small  college,  only  four  years  old.  It  has 
started  out  in  new  fields.  Its  work  is,  therefore,  largely  tentative; 
the  most  it  has  to  present  is  a  suggestion  here  and  there,  and  large 
hopes  for  the  future. 

For  the  instruction  of  college  students  who  are  later  to  take  their 
places  as  citizens,  indifferent  or  energetic,  our  methods  should  be 
those  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  educate  the  adult  population  with 
respect  to  civic  duties.  A  few  such  methods  have  been  tried  at  Beed 
College. 
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We  take  our  students  in  economics,  government,  education,  psy- 
chology, and  sociology  out  into  the  city,  after  their  introductory 
courses  in  these  iGields,  to  find  out  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  city,  in  the  health  department,  in  the  purchasing 
agent's  office,  in  the  police,  fire,  and  finance  departments,  in  the 
city  employment  agency,  the  tax  bureau,  the  schools,  and  so  on.  The 
students  have  individual  problems  of  investigation  to  carry  on  under 
the  guidance  of  members  of  the  f acidty  and  at  times  with  the  faculty. 

Much  of  the  information  thus  assembled  concerning  the  form  and 
operation  of  the  government  of  the  city  of  Portland  we  arranged  in 
a  series  of  lectures,  and  the  class  in  statistics,  as  laboratory  work, 
endeavored  to  find  means  of  graphically  presenting  the  facts  so  as 
to  make  their  meaning  unmistakable  and  of  interest  to  large  numbers 
of  citizens. 

We  thus  got  together  about  five  hundred  illustrations  for  a  series 
of  six  lectures  on  "The  Voter  and  His  City."  We  then  proceeded 
to  try  them  on  the  voters.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  we  con- 
ducted discussions,  partly  to  find  out  whether  the  lecture  was  under- 
stood, what  pertinent  questions  remained  unanswered,  and  how  the 
practical  value  of  the  course  might  be  increased.  Our  endeavor  was, 
you  see,  to  get  before  as  many  voters  as  possible  nonpartisan,  ac- 
curate, up-to-date,  interesting,  and  immediately  usable  information 
about  every  aspect  of  the  city  government.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
explained  how  the  new  preferential  voting  system  works,  to  what 
extent  the  city  purchasing  department  saves  money,  the  need  of  a 
campaign  against  the  smoke  nuisance,  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
budget  making,  some  of  the  wastes  of  the  city  administration,  hous- 
ing conditions,  defects  of  the  housing  code,  and  the  need  of  play- 
ground supervision.  We  treated  40  other  topics  without  gloves,  our 
sole  purpose  being  to  get  information  before  the  people. 

When  anybody  objected  to  any  statement,  we  asked,  "Is  it  true?" 
If  he  could  show  that  it  was  not  true,  we  changed  it;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  objection  was  merely  that  to  make  known  these  facts  caused 
trouble.  We  replied  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  college  to  cause  this 
kind  of  trouble. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  some  unpleasant  things  which  were 
true  when  we  started  that  series  of  lectures  are  not  true  to-day.  We 
had  to  change  the  lectures  from  time  to  time. 

We  have  given  the  series  in  15  different  places,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance thus  far  of  3,740.  Not  only  did  our  undergraduates  prepare 
material  for  the  lectures,  but  two  students  presented  the  course  to  all 
the  classes  in  civil  government  in  all  the  public  schools  in  the  city. 

One  of  our  faculty  helped  to  organize  and  presided  at  the  first 
meeting  of  a  nonpartisan  committee  of  100  citizens,  which  rec(Mn- 
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mended  to  the  voters  the  men  who  were  elected  commissioners  under 
the  new  city  charter.  That  was  the  beginning  of  our  cooperation 
with  city  officers.  Our  students  and  our  faculty  have  been  prominent 
in  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  and  for  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar government;  and  a  large  number  of  our  students,  at  least  half 
of  them,  I  think,  and  at  least  half  of  our  faculty,  were  prominent  in 
the  campaign  for  the  prc^bition  of  the  liquor  traffic  Begardles 
of  the  merits  of  the  question,  this  is  indicative  of  what  an  institution 
can  do  if  it  is  free  from  entangling  alliances,  independent  of  votes  of 
city  or  State  officers,  and  unhampered  by  traditional  ideas  of  what  a 
college  should  not  do. 

The  mayor  called  upon  the  college  to  take  charge  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  public  amusements  in  Portland.  The  students  and  faculty, 
with  the  aid  of  40  other  men  and  women,  investigated  the  motion- 
picture  and  vaudeville  houses  of  the  city  and  published  the  results. 
Their  recommendations  were  used  in  making  new  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject in  various  cities. 

The  college  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Oregon  Civic  League. 
One  of  our  faculty  was  its  first  president.  The  college  also  works  with 
the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  organization  of  3,500  men.  One 
of  the  faculty  is  in  charge  of  the  committee  on  city  planning  and 
the  committee  on  city  schools.  Another  professor  is  aiding  .the 
chamber  in  an  industrial  survey  of  Oregon.  The  college  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce  work  together  with  mutual  advantageu  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  libraries.  Every  one  of  them  is  as  valuable  a 
part  of  the  Keed  College  equipment  as  if  it  were  on  our  own  campus. 

In  four  years  the  number  of  individual  attendants  at  ext^isicm- 
course  lectures  has  increased  from  3,000  to  15,000. 

Our  campus  itself  and  our  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  are  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  department  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds as  a  free  municipal  playground  all  summer. 

Another  illustration  of  field  work  for  the  welfare  of  citizens  and 
for  the  training  of  students  who  may  at  some  time  hold  public 
office  is  in  the  field  of  social  hygiene.  In  cooperation  with  a  large 
number  of  citizens,  students  and  faculty  members  conduct  lectures 
and  conferences  and  carry  on  a  State-wide  campaign.  One  of  our 
faculty  is  president  of  the  organization  in  charge  of  the  work; 
one  of  our  students  is  the  executive  secretary.  We  conducted  an 
extension  course  for  the  preparation  of  workers  in  this  field  which 
was  attended  by  120  men  and  women.  We  published  705,000  circu- 
lars on  20  subjects.  Besides  giving  lectures  in  70  towns  and  cities, 
we  prepared  an  exhibit  which  we  have  sent  about  the  States  and 
have  shown  to  118,000  people.    We  have  maintained  an  advisory 
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department,  with  a  physician  in  charge.  He  has  corresponded  with 
1,400  people  in  special  need,  and  at  his  office  3,600  have  called  for 
help.  We  have  obtained  the  cooperation  of  57  business  houses  in 
the  city,  which  have  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  value  of 
this  service  to  give  their  employees  company  time  in  order  that  they 
might  profit  by  our  instruction. 

Another  branch  of 'this  work  was  the  campaign  against  fake 
doctors  and  medical  concerns,  whose  sole  object  is  to  get  money  from 
people  whether  they  are  diseased  or  not.  Our  first  object  was  to 
cut  off  their  means  of  circulating  false  information.  This  we  did 
through  the  elimination  of  all  such  advertisements  frcmi  the  State  ' 
of  Oregon.  It  meant  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the  newspapers,  yet 
they  gave  us  their  unqualified  support 

Field  work  is  necessary  for  students  themselves;  it  gives  them 
vital  contact  with  the  community ;  it  is  not  purely  academic.  Second, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  faculty,  in  order  that  they  will  not  become 
"  typical  college  professors."  The  traditional  professor  is  said  to  be 
academic,  impi'actical,  uninteresting,  completely  lost  when  thrown 
into  close  contact  with  human  beings  outside  the  clas^oom  or 
laboratory.  He  needs  to  know  more  of  the  world  in  order  that  his 
instruction  may  become  vitalized. 

Finally,  such  field  work  is  necessary  for  the  curriculum.  There  is 
something  flabby,  indeed  almost  immoral,  about  the  teaching  of 
ethics  and  sociology  and  government  which  issues  into  no  grappling 
with  immediate  needs.  Both  teachers  and  students  should  appre- 
ciate actual  conditions  and  should  have  inmiediate  opportimity  to 
act  in  response  to  emotions  which  they  experience  as  a  result  of 
investigation  or  instruction. 

It  is  partly  because  students  have  not  had  this  vital  training  in 
college  days  that  so  many  of  them  appear  after  graduation  indiffer- 
ent to  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Often  you  can  get  better  support  for  a 
program  of  municipal  betterment  from  people  who  have  not  had  a 
university  education.  That  is  a  serious  fact.  The  gentleman  from 
Pittsburgh  has  rightly  said  that  we  must  begin  from  the  bottom  with 
a  new  sort  of  education.  We  must  offer  new  opportimities  and 
create  a  new  sense  of  civic  responsibility  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
if  we  are  to  create  an  effective  demand  for  trained,  devoted,  and 
honest  public  servants  in  every  branch  of  municipal  affairs.  Mean- 
time, we  must  continue  to  strive  for  vital  and  continuous  cooperation 
between  the  imiversity  and  the  municipality. 
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RESULTS  OF  COOPERATIVE  TRAININO  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AT  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  Sidney  Edward  Mkzes, 
PreHdent  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

We  give  cooperative  instruction  not  only  in  order  to  train  men  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  city,  but  also  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  those 
already  in  the  service;  we  attempt  to  carry  out  investigations  of  a 
scientific  character  which  will  give  dependable  results,  upon  which 
city  officials,  and,  incidentally,  business  men,  may  rely  in  conducting 
the  enterprises  in  their  charge;  and  our  more  experienced  men  are 
available  as  members  of  boards,  commissions,  and  committees  which 
are  deliberating  concerning  the  best  method  of  conducting  large 
undertakings. 

Our  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  conducted  both  by  day  and  by 
night.  The  standards  of  admission  and  graduation  for  day  session 
and  evening  session  are  the  same.  We  also  have  teachers'  extension 
courses  to  give  professional  and  cultural  work  to  those  in  the  city 
school  system.  Then  there  is  a  division  of  vocational  subjects  and 
civic  administration,  offering  courses  primarily  for  city  employees 
in  the  college  buildings  and  in  the  Municipal  Building  during  after- 
noon and  evening  hours. 

In  the  regular  college  course  the  cooperative  work  that  comes  first 
to  mind  is  that  connected  with  the  chemistry  department.  The  cen- 
tral testing  laboratory  of  the  city  sends  officially  tested  samples  of 
materials  which  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  city  to  our  instructor  in 
municipal  chemistry.  He  has  his  class  perform  the  tests  and  checks 
their  results  by  the  official  report.  Students  in  this  course  are  taken 
on  inspection  and  observation  trips  to  the  city's  laboratory,  and  they 
receive  lectures  from  time  to  time  from  the  directors  of  the  laboratory 
and  other  municipal  experts.  There  is  a  similar  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  courses  in  food  inspection  and  analysis  and  municipal  sani- 
tation. Students  preparing  to  enter  the  city  education  system  as 
teachers  in  the  grammar  or  high  schools  do  practice  teaching  or 
pupil-teaching  service  in  the  system.  These  examples  will  show  the 
general  way  in  which  undergraduates  of  the  college  are  benefited  by 
cooperation  with  city  departments. 

Now  we  turn  to  instruction  of  those  already  in  the  service.  The 
largest  single  group  of  city  employees  improved  by  the  college  are 
the  teachers,  and  in  connection  with  courses  provided  for  them  it 
has  been  found  necessary,  in  view  of  the  large  size  and  the  generous 
spread  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  have  instruction  not  merely 
at  the  seat  of  the  institution,  but  also  at  other  centers  in  Manhattan 
and  the  other  four  boroughs  of  the  city. 

There  are  in  attendance  upon  these  particular  courses  which  train 
or  improve  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
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city  at  present  over  5,000  teachers,  and  wie  think  that  is  a  service 
wdl  worth  rendering.  The  personnel  of  this  student  body  changes 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  a  given  time  we 
have  enough  teachers  in  the  service  who  have  received  our  instruc- 
tion to  have  contact,  indirectly,  with  over  1,000,000  children,  and 
we  are  to  that  extent  helping  those  1,000,000  children. 

City  employees  in  all  of  the  other  departments  and  those  in  the 
service  of  the  State  and  Nation  have  the  resources  of  the  college 
placed  at  their  disposal  in  a  rather  novel  way.  By  virtue  of  their 
positions  they  are  admitted  to  any  course  offered  in  the  college  which 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  The  general  entrance  requirements  are 
waived.  While  such  students  are  not  candidates  for  degrees,  they 
nevertheless  receive  much  help  from  the  courses.  The  effect  of 
admitting  these  mature  students  with  very  definite  and  practical 
reasons  for  taking  up  studies  has  been  most  beneficial.  In  some 
cases  the  rather  formal  academic  methods  were  modified  and  fresh 
ability  and  a  new  point  of  view  were  brought  to  the  courses. 

Special  extra-curricula  courses  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  men 
in  certain  city  departments  were  also  established.  There  is  the  course 
in  technical  electricity,  of  especial  interest  to  men  in  the  department 
of  water  supply,  gas,  and  electricity,  and  water-supply  engineer- 
ing for  those  in  the  same  department  or  the  board  of  water  supply. 
Some  of  such  special  courses,  as  well  as  sections  from  the  regular 
courses  of  study,  were  established  in  the  Municipal  Building,  the 
governmental  center  of  the  Ci<y  of  New  York.  In  giving  these 
courses  New  York  University  cooperates  with  us.  They  are  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  employees. 

First,  there  are  those  who  are  interested  or  occupied  in  engineering 
enterprises.  New  York  City,  like  every  large  city,  has  a  great  deal 
of  engineering  work  to  do,  and  courses  such  as  water-supply  engineer- 
ing, construction  inspection,  reinforced  concrete  construction,  elec- 
trical engineering,  draftsmanship  of  all  kinds,  engineering  design, 
theory  of  stresses,  and  any  matters  of  that  general  kind  enable  em- 
ployees in  engineering  departments  of  the  city  government  tcr  become 
more  efficient  in  doing  their  work  and  in  serving  the  city.  Then 
there  is  a  large  clerical  business  force  engaged  in  the  city,  and  mem- 
bers of  it  who  wish  appropriate  instruction  may  take  up  English, 
accounting,  economics,  government,  and  allied  studies.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  great  social  services  have  courses  in  philanthropy, 
sociology,  and  various  aspects  of  social  work.  Of  course  a  great 
many  of  them  have  come  into  the  service  with  a  technical  and  legal 
rather  than  a  broad  social  understanding  and  training  for  the  work 
which  they  are  to  do.  The  courses  tend  to  broaden  them  and  render 
them  more  liberal  and  sympathetic  in  their  dealings  with  the  people. 
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There  is  also  a  certain  number  of  elementary  courses  in  the  lan- 
guages— ^Italian,  for  instance,  and  Spanish,  and  German,  and  Yid- 
dish. The  reason  for  giving  these  language  coiirses  to  city  employees 
is  that  many  are  inspectors  employed  to  deal  with  the  large  foreign 
population  of  New  York  City.  These  courses  make  possible  a  means 
of  communication  between  recent  immigrants  and  the  inspectors.  We 
now  instruct  270  city  employees  in  the  Municipal  Building  and  over 
300  in  the  main  college  buildings.  This  group  of  600,  together  with 
the  5,000  teachers,  makes  a  very  respectable  body  of  municipal  stu- 
dents.   And  the  body  will  grow. 

We  turn  to  an  activity  in  another  direction — namely,  cooperation 
with  business  men.  The  evening  session,  as  would  be  expected,  is 
largely  attended  by  business  men,  and  these  comprise  engineers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  as  well  as  men  working  in  banks,  in  business  estab- 
lishments in  stores — ^all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  who  are  actually 
'  engaged  or  employed  during  the  daytime.  But  the  course  which  has 
just  been  instituted  and  which  is  intended  for  them  specifically,  and 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  customs  house  with  the  cooperation 
of  business  men,  is  one  on  foreign  markets.  In  a  large  exporting 
center  like  New  York,  obviously  this  is  a  very  important  thing. 
Certain  business  associations  are  cooperating  with  that  course.  They 
have  joined  together  and  have  formed  an  advisory  committee  to  aid 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The  course  has  to  deal  very 
practically  with  the  subject  of  foreign  markets. 

The  college  also  benefits  persons  employed  by  the  city  in  lab- 
oratories. A  few  of  them  are  given  instruction  so  as  to  improve 
their  technique  in  the  matter  of  testing  the  city's  supplies.  They  are 
as  yet  but  a  handful,  but  the  course  is  prophetic,  because  it  indicates 
that  later  on  other  men  who  may  be  engaged  in  this  work  for  the 
city  will  not  be  asked  to  come  out  to  the  institution  itself,  but  will 
have  competent  teachers  come  to  them  in  their  offices  and  workshops 
to  give  them  the  instruction  necessary  to  increase  their  value  to 
the  city. 

Another  form  of  scientific  cooperation  is  found  in  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory,  or  educational  clinic.  There  are  yi  all  school 
systems  children  who  do  not  get  on.  They  are  backward,  or  deficient, 
or  unruly,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  submitted  to  a  very 
careful  test  to  determine  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Of  these 
children  quite  a  number  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts  of  the 
city  under  certain  circumstances,  and  the  first  thing  to  determine 
is  whether  they  are  responsible  or  irresponsible.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  sent  to  our  educational  clinic  to  be  examined  mentally. 
If  they  are  irresponsible  they  are  sent  to  certain  custodial  institutions. 

If  they  are  still  irresponsible  they  are  sent  to  truant  schools.     Ob- 
viously the  number  oi  examinations  is  great.    For  two  or  three  days 
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in  the  week  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  children  going  through  the 
clinic  and  being  carefuly  tested,  and  the  cases  are  handled  by  ex- 
perts who  determine  how  best  each  child  shall  be  treated.  Inci- 
dentally much  scientific  information  is  gathered  which  is  helpful  to 
the  schools  of  the  city  in  dealing  with  their  scholars. 

There  is  also  a  survey  which  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
studying  and  deciding  what  kinds  of  further  training  are  needed  by 
the  different  groups  of  city  employees.  The  city  departments  are 
cooperating  most  helpfully  with  the  authorities  of  the  college,  and 
a  small  sum  to  finance  this  investigation  has  been  appropriated. 
The  departments  of  the  city  have  been  visited,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  heads  of  these  departments,  in  order  to  find  out  just 
how  the  various  employees  of  the  city  can  be  aided  to  become  more 
efficient  and  give  more  to  the  city  in  return  for  the  money  that 
the  city  pays  them.  It  is  partly  as  a  result  of  this  that  some  of  the 
courses  I  have  mentioned  have  been  already  decided  upon.  We  have, 
furthermore,  a  continuing  investigation  by  men  who  are  employed 
to  keep  these  courses  in  touch  with  the  needs  as  they  ascertain  these 
needs  progressively  of  the  various  groups  of  city  employees,  so  that 
courses  and  types  of -training  will  never  be  much  out  of  touch  with 
real,  existing  needs. 

Finally,  our  men  have  served  on  such  commissions,  for  instance, 
as  that  on  occupational  disease.  The  board  of  health  is  constantly 
in  cooperation  with  and  is  receiving  advice  from  our  men  in  chem- 
istry, from  our  men  in  biology,  and  from  our  men  in  hygiene. 

There  was  an  investigation  of  mental  deficiency  and  as  to  the 
best  method  of  caring  for  the  1,750  defectives  on  Kandalls  Island, 
whose  -care  has  not  been  carried  on,  as  was  generally  thought,  quite 
as  well  as  it  might  have  been.  One  of  the  professors  of  the  City 
College  was  on  that  commission.  As  a  result  of  its  recommendations 
some  $600,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State  to  insure  better  atten- 
tion to  these  unfortunates  and  to  improve  their  surroundings. 

Another  board  on  which  the  college  is  represented  is  that  which 
has  charge  of  the  factory  inspection  undertaken  by  the  City  of 
New  York.  All  the  factories  were  inspected  to  discover  conditions 
existing  in  them,  the  nature  of  employment,  and  various  problems  of 
that  kind.  A  report  was  published,  which  has  been  very  helpful  to 
us,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  helpful  in  other  places. 

Now,  this  very  brief  and  very  dry  account  will  possibly  give  some 
notion  of  the  types  of  cooperation  under  way.  Only  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  We  do  not  go,  for  instance,  as  far  as  your  local 
imiversity  goes  in  a  number  of  directions.  We  do  not  go  as  far  as 
we  should  in  the  training  of  many  different  groups  of  city  em- 
ployees.   The  city  employee  in  New  York  has  to  come  in  contact  with 
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very  aggravated  social  conditions,  and  to  try  to  better  the  enTiron- 
ment  of  people  who  live  in  congested  districts,  in  the  way  of  hoosiiig 
facilities,  sanitation,  living  facilities,  food,  and  various  other  details 
of  environment,  all  these  men  must  be  trained ;  they  need  the  sociti 
spirit,  a  larger  altruism,  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  neighborliness, 
and  of  civic  obligation. 

Moreover,  a  city  government  is  only  as  good  as  public  opinioQ 
will  allow  it  to  be.  If  the  general  mass  or  run  of  the  citizens  are 
not  men  with  considerable  information,  with  a  large  public  spirit, 
with  a  vision  of  the  future,  with  some  notion  of  the  significance  of 
the  latter-day  municipal  spirit,  the  government  of  the  city  can  not 
be  expected  to  rise  very  high  above  those  people  whom  it  governs. 

So  there  is  a  large  responsibility  on  the  part  of  urban  universities 
for  disseminating  information,  for  giving  inspiration,  for  broaden- 
ing the  views,  and  lengthening  the  vision  of  the  whole  population,  all 
of  which  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done  more  and  more,  as  time  goes 
on,  by  municipal  institutions. 


COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

By  Henbt  Moskowitz, 
President  of  the  Civil  Service  C&mmiseitm,  2feu>  Tork  City, 

The  Municipal  Civil  Service  Conmiission  is  deeply  interested  in  re- 
cruiting trained  public  servants  for  the  government  of  the  city.  It 
makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  type  of  candidate  if  he  has 
been  trained  in  a  cram  school  or  in  an  institution  with  high  educa- 
tional ideals.  When  one  considers  such  a  service  as  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  its  55,570  classified  employees  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission,  with  21,631  applicants  for  positions  in  the  com- 
petitive service  in  the  past  nine  months,  small  wonder  that  a  large 
number  of  schools  have  grown  up  under  private  auspices  which  pre- 
pare these  candidates  and  which  do  a  flourishing  business.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  high  standards,  but  many  are  animated  purely 
by  business  considerations  and  can  be  characterized  as  cram-factories. 
That  many  thrive  is  an  indictment  against  our  public  educational 
system.  If  public  schools  and  particularly  high  schools  and  colleges 
were  alive  to  their  responsibility  they  would,  without  sacrificing 
their  educational  ideals,  equip  public  servants  by  supplying  th^m 
with  the  necessary  training  for  positions.  These  private  schools 
meet  a  need  which  the  public  institutions  have  imtil  very  recently 
neglected. 

But  the  civil-service  problem  is  not  restricted  to  examination  of 
candidates  before  they  enter  the  service.  A  vast  and  neglected  field 
of  civil-service  administration  relates  to  the  galvanizing  of  the  serv- 
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ice  after  an  employee  has  entered  it.  The  civil-service  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  provides  for  promotion  examinations 
wherever  practicable,  is  typical  of  nearly  every  civil-service  law  in 
the  comitry.  This  provision  is  necessary  to  insure  that  dignified  and 
honorable  career  in  the  public  service  of  which  President  Eliot  has 
spoken.  It  is  necessary  to  offer  to  those  in  the  service  a  goal  for 
their  ambitions,  a  step-by-step  advancement  which  means  not  only 
increased  salaries  but  increased  responsibilities,  after  an  employee 
has  demonstrated  both  by  his  record  and  by  his  examination  that 
he  has  qualified  for  them.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  training  for 
the  public  service,  should  meet  not  only  the  needs  of  the  city  for 
original  entrance  but  for  promotion  as  well. 

New  York  City,  recognizing  this  need,  has  cooperated  with  iTew 
York  University  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  a 
scheme  of  offering'  courses  to  city  employees  at  a  very  nominal  fee, 
which  aim  to  equip  them  for  the  higher  positions.  They  consist 
not  only  of  general  theoretical  training,  but  of  practical  work  based 
upon  the  duties  of  the  various  positions.  Many  of  them  are  given 
in  the  Municipal  Building.  The  government  of  the  city  has  set 
apart  certain  rooms  in  the  building  for  lecture  purposea  Fifty-one 
such  courses  have  been  offered.  They  cover  a  very  large  field,  from 
engineering  English  to  philanthropy,  the  higher  mathematics,  such 
as  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry  for  engi- 
neering, engineering  drawing,  elementary  surveying,  advanced  sur- 
veying, mechanics,  nomographic  charting,  elementary  structural 
detailing,  elementary  steel  design,  advanced  structural  design,  ma- 
sonry design  and  construction,  reinforced  concrete  design  and  con- 
struction, materials  of  construction  and  construction  inspection, 
production  and  use  of  engineering  materials,  water-supply  engineer- 
ing, sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  highway  engineering,  engineering 
estimates  and  costs,  engineering  features  of  municipal  contracts, 
technical  electricity  in  laboratory  Saturday  afternoons,  and  advanced 
electricity.  These  courses  are  obviously  designed  to  train  employees 
in  the  engineering  service.  Some  of  the  courses  for  those  engaged 
in  secretarial  duties  are  as  follows:  English  composition,  advanced 
English  composition,  secretarial  duties,  advanced  stenography,  and 
stenotype.  The  accounting  service  is  a  very  important  one  in  our 
complex  municipal  government.  Therefore,  courses  are  offered  in 
statistics,  bookkeeping  practice,  principles  of  accounting,  accounting 
practice,  fund  accounting,  expenditure  and  revenue  accounting,  and 
cost  accoimting.  There  is  also  a  course  in  the  government  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  in  the  municipal  functions  of  the  city.  There 
are  courses  in  public  speaking,  Italian,  French,  German,  Yiddish, 
German  reports,  economics,  municipal  sociology  and  philantJiropy. 
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The  fees  are  nominal.  The  lowest  i»  $5  and  the  highest  is  $20. 
Where  the  greatest  sum  is  asked,  not  less  than  60  hours  and  up  to 
150  are  given.  The  courses  were  carefully  thought  out.  In  the 
language  of  the  mayor,  "  The  courses  were  carefully  considered  not 
only  by  the  committee  in  charge  but  by  the  advisory  committees, 
consisting  of  those  technically  qualified  to  suggest  desirable  lines  of 
instruction  in  engineering  and  clerical  subjects."  The  mayor  re- 
quested his  department  heads  to  call  the  attention  of  employees  to 
these  courses  and  to  seek  their  cooperation.  Last  year  a  few  courses 
were  given  and  have  proved  successful,  and  this  year  the  elaborate 
plan  outlined  by  a  committee  of  commissioners  and  educational 
experts  will  be  carried  out  if  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  are 
interested. 

This  is  a  significant  scheme  for  public  training.  It  is  significant 
from  the  educational  point  of  view  because  it  is  U  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  pregnant  truth  that  education  is  a  preparation  for  life. 
While  the  foundations  for  education  are  laid  in  the  elementary  school 
and  the  educators  may  differ  as  to  vocational  training  even  in  the 
high  schools,  no  progressive  educators  to-day  reject  the  conception 
that  the  colleges  and  the  universities  must  train  for  a  life  career. 
The  life-career  motive  in  education  is  beginning  to  receive  the 
adequate  consideration  it  deserves.  The  vocational  motive  in  educa- 
tion has  sometimes  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  manual  training  or 
of  trade  education,  but  if  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  life  work 
then  the  vocational  conception  of  education  assumes  a  richer  meaning. 
The  life-career  motive  gives  to  education  a  definiteness  of  end  which 
very  materially  affects  the  methods  of  education. 

But  there  is  an  added  reason  for  a  life-career  motive  in  education 
to-day,  because-  industrialism,  and  its  child,  the  modem  industrial 
city,  exacts  specialization.  So  great  is  the  need  of  specialization 
to-day  that  many  of  the  vocations  have  become  highly  specialized. 
Specialization  makes  for  efficiency  and  for  that  perfection  of  service 
in  the  narrow  field  which  is  deemed  essential.  We  need  trained 
specialists  in  the  public  service  and,  assuming  a  broad  educational 
foundation,  these  specialists  should  be  trained  early  enough  to 
prevent  waste  of  energy  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  economic 
needs  of  the  students.  This  consideration  is  especially  important 
for  urban  universities.  A  university  or  a  college  which  is  supported 
by  the  city  attracts  students  from  the  middle  classes,  many  of  whom 
come  from  the  homes  of  artisans  and  workpeople.  The  student 
body  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  example,  does 
not  consist  of  scions  of  the  rich,  but  of  yoxmg  men  who  are  sent 
there  by  their  parents  at  great  sacrifice.  These  young  men  can  not 
afford  to  indulge  in  a  purely  liberal  education  too  long.    They  must 
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see  some  vocational  goal  in  view.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  has  trained  many  teachers  who  are  now  serving  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  If  the  college  did  not  provide  this  life-career 
motive  for  a  great  many  of  the  students,  some  of  the  very  best  grad- 
uates would  not  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  college. 
The  practical  courses  which  the  college  is  giving  will  enable  more 
students  to  prepare  themselves  for  other  careers  than  teachers. 
The  city  will  be  able  to  recruit  many  of  these  highly  intelligent  and 
serious-minded  students  who  will  be  able  to  start  a  life  career  by 
earning  enough  as  a  result  of  their  college  education.  They  can  not 
afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  a  social  college  career ; 
they  are  compelled  to  be  earnest  by  their  economic  necessities.  There- 
fore, it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  urban  universities  and  colleges 
supported  by  the  people^  should  offer  the  students  an  opportunity 
for  sound  theoretical  and  practical  training.  The  urban  universities, 
therefore,  have  an  opportunity  for  training  leaders  in  democracy; 
they  can  attract  the  serious  bodies  of  students  who  can  not  afford  to 
pay  even  the  small  tuition  of  an  average  private  institution.  They 
live  near  their  schools  and  are  thus  relieved  of  the  added  expense 
of  board  and  lodging.  Many  of  the  more  gifted  young  men  from 
the  poor  classes  are  thus  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  a  college 
education. 

The  urban  universities  become  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  term 
training  colleges  for  leaders  in  a  democracy,  for  they  offer  equal 
opportimities  to  the  gifted  sons  of  the  people  to  equip  themselves 
for  such  leadership.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  trained  public 
servants  in  the  Government,  for  the  modern  industrial  city  has 
created  a  condition  of  interdependence  which  makes  the  individual 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  State  for  many  of  the  most  essential 
conditions  of  living.  The  industrial  city  is  an  organic  fact  which 
has  led  to  an  organic  conception  of  life.  Imagine  the  helplessness 
of  a  tenement  dweller  if  a  city  government  did  not  have  a  division 
of  food  inspection  to  inspect  the  milk  which  he  buys,  or  a  tenement 
department  to  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  houses  he  must 
live  in.  These  essential  conditions  of  life  can  only  be  socially  con- 
trolled ;  therefore,  government  has  become  more  and  more  socialized, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  city  government  and  city  departments  have 
expanded  their  functions  and  have  become  a  positive  instrument  for 
social  welfare.  The  city  now  provides  for  many  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  life  which  were  heretofore  the  concern  of  private  individuals 
or  private  groups.    The  city,  therefore,  needs  trained  social  servants. 

A  progressive  government  like  the  city  of  New  York  requires 
social  investigators  in  the  charity  departments,  playground  attend- 
ants in  the  park  department,  probation  officers  in  the  courts,  attend- 
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anoe  officers  in  the  scl^ools,  tenements  inspectors  in  the  tenemeat 
house  depaftment,  etc.  Therefore,  with  the  growing  socializing  of 
government  new  opportunities  are  offered  for  trained  public  serr- 
ants  and  the  urban  universities  are  equipped  both  in  plant,  in  their 
teaching  staff,  and  in  the  education  ideab  which  animate  them  to 
provide  such  trained  public  servants.  They  are  the  natural  ooopera- 
tors  with  city  departments  for  apprenticeship  during  their  educa- 
tional training.  The  city  university  becomes  the  symbol,  of  our 
modern  civilization. 


V.  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS  OF  TYPICAL  URBAN 

UNIVERSITIES. 


Some  of  the  charter  members  filed  reports  of  their  cooperative 
work  last  year  and  these  reports  were  printed  in  Bulletin,  1915, 
No.  88.  New  members  and  those  who  were  not  represented  the  last 
time  were  invited  to  send  accounts  of  their  work  for  this  publica- 
tion. Opportunity  was  also  given  for  a  modification  of  the  first 
descriptions,  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sponses received. 


MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY  OP  AKRON. 

By  Pabke  R.  Kolbe,  President 

The  report  of  last  year  may  be  supplemented  with  the  statement 
that  we  are  further  developing  various  forms  of  cooperation  with 
the  city  departments. 

The  city's  testing  work  is  carried  on  entirely  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  university,  under  the  direction  of  a  department  called  the 
bureau  of  city  tests.  Here  is  done  the  chemical  testing  of  supplies 
purchased  by  various  departments,  bacteriological  testing  for  the 
board  of  health  and  local  physicians,  and  physical  testing  of  paving 
brick,  cement,  etc. 

The  department  of  political  science  and  sociology  is  cooperating 
with  the  board  of  health  and  the  charity  organization  society  in 
using  students  as  workers  and  investigators  in  the  city;  also  with 
the  bureau  of  municipal  research  in  the  study  of  city  departments. 
One  of  the  fields  now  in  prospect  is  that  of  training  for  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  hoped  eventually  to  establish  a  cooperative  course  for  this 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  department  of  political  science,  the 
engineering  college,  and  the  bureau  of  municipal  research. 
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A  step  in  advance  has  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
bination course  in  cooperation  with  the  board  of  education,  between 
the  university  and  the  city  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. Graduates  of  this  course  will  receive  preference  in  appointment 
to  positions  in  the  city  school  system. 

Akron,  being  the  center  of  the  rubber  industry,  offers  opportunity 
for  specialization  in  the  chemistry  of  rubber  at  the  municipal  uni- 
versity, which  possesses  the  only  fully  equipped  college  laboratory 
for  this  purpose  in  the  country. 

The  college  of  engineering  is  cooperating  with  nearly  a  dozen 
factories  of  the  city  where  its  students  work  in  alternating  two-week 
periods,  also  with  various  contracting  firms  and  railroads.  The 
college  has  also  been  active  in  the  investigation  of  paving  conditions 
in  the  city  and  has  published  a  detailed  report  on  the  subject  at  the 
request  of  the  city  council. 

Extension  work  is  being  carried  on  by  means  of  a  course  of  lectures 
offered  by  the  university  faculty  to  a  number  of  clubs  and  organi- 
zations in  the  city.  Late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  have  recently 
been  organized  and  offer  the  opportunity  for  college  work  to  teach- 
ers, employed  persons,  and  citizens  in  general. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

By  James  Q.  Dsalet, 
Profestfor  of  Social  and  Political  Science, 

Brown  University  is  a  private  institution  and  derives  no  part  of 
its  income  from  municipal  or  State  appropriations.  Aside  from  the 
Ehode  Island  State  College,  at  Kingston,  there  is  no  other  institution 
of  higher  training  in  Ehode  Island.  The  university,  having  a  history 
of  150  years,  has  profoundly  affected  the  State  through  its  many 
alumni  prominent  in  economic  and  civic  life  and  through,  the  natural 
influence  exerted  during  these  years  by  the  members  of  its  faculty 
on  the  community. 

Within  the  past  25  years  the  university  has  to  some  extent  laid 
stress  on  the  policy  of  direct  community  service,  and  has  slowly  built 
up  a  series  of  connections  between  the  institution  and  the  city  and 
State.  At  first  this  activity  took  the  form  of  extension  lectures 
given  anywhere  within  the  State;  at  present  these  are  offered  at 
special  times  on  the  campus,  primarily  to  teachers,  but  in  fact  to  all 
who  care  to  register. 

For  20  years  a  close  connection  has  existed  between  the  education 
department  of  the  university  and  the  public-school  system.  Students 
trained  in  educational  courses  are  welcomed  as  visitors  to  classes 
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in  the  public  schools,  and  selected  persons  are  chosen  to  serve  as 
^^ pupil  teachers''  on  half-time  service  with  pay  while  completiiig 
courses  for  the  master's  degree.  A  limited  number  of  recommended 
students  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  may,  by  special  ar- 
rangement, receive  at  State  expense  tuition  scholarships  while  they 
are  candidates  for  advanced  degrees.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned 
an  annual  meeting  on  the  campus  of  a  teachers'  association  made  up 
chiefly  of  those  in  the  State  or  ^acinity  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  arising  from  the  relations  of  the  university  to  secondary 
education. 

Through  the  department  of  social  science,  students  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  various  philanthropic  agencies  of  Provideilce  and 
assist  in  their  work  or  in  making  special  surveys  of  social  conditiona 
These  surveys  regularly  have  in  mind  some  concrete  practical  prob- 
lem, and  have  been  helpful  in  formulating  plans  for  social  better- 
ment In  political  science,  students  have  acquired  practical  knowl- 
edge in  two  ways:  (1)  Classes  have  been  organized  into  conventions 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  city  charter  or  a  State  constitution, 
and  (2)  picked  students  have  cooperated  with  the  State  legislative 
reference  bureau  in  the  study  of  current  legislation  or  with  city 
departments  in  respect  to  mimicipal  questions.  The  economic  de- 
partment in  a  similar  way  uses  its  students  in  the  investigation  of 
local  and  State  civic  economic  studies.  The  department  of  biblical 
literature  cooperates  with  religious  agencies  for  the  better  training 
of  Sunday-school  teachers,  in  maintaining  lecture  courses  on  biblical 
topics,  and  by  offering  courses  aiming  to  prepare  for  churches  social 
workers  and  educational  directors. 

A  great  field  of  cooperation  exists  between  the  city  and  State  and 
the  several  departments  of  science.  The  department  of  biology 
studies  the  conditions  of  the  State  shellfish  industries  and  fisheries, 
so  as  to  conserve  and  build  up  these  important  sources  of  food  supply. 
Its  study  in  respect  to  the  rearing  of  young  lobsters,  for  example, 
has  built  up  the  Nation's  supply  of  this  important  source  of  food. 
Through  its  bacteriological  experts,  also,  it  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  health  and  milk  departments  in  the  State.  The  botanical  depart- 
ment is  in  close  touch  with. the  botanical  work  of  the  public  schools. 
The  National  Government  has  a  forestry  laboratory  cm  the  campus, 
so  that  an  interest  is  developed  in  civic  demands  for  information 
regarding  shade  trees,  tree  surgery,  and  reforestation,  and  depart- 
mental studies  of  the  diseases  of  trees  are  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  division  of  forest  pathology  of  the  United  States  Departoient 
of  Agriculture.  The  geological  department  assists  in  studies  of  soil 
and  geologic  surveys,  and  its  head  is  chairman  of  a  State  conmii^on 
on  the  conservation  of  natural  resourcea  The  astronomic  depart- 
ment furnishes  official  time  to  the  entire  city  and  at  frequent  stated 
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intervals  entertains  at  the  observatory  classes  from  the  public 
schools.  The  engineering  departments,  electric,  mechanical,  and 
civil,  maintain  intimate  relations  of  cooperation  with  kindred  activi- 
ties in  city  and  State,  and  frequent  conferences  are  held  on  the 
campus  and  addresses  given  to  students  in  these  branches  by  practical 
engineers.  There  are  many  other  forms  of  cooperation  that  might  be 
emphasized,  such  as  the  cooperation  of  the  art  department  with  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design;  the  department  of  chemistry  with 
the  State  college  and  with  the  textile  industries  of  the  State,  or  the 
many  ways  in  which  organizations  of  students  cooperate  with  similar 
organizations  in  the  city  or  State. 

As  already  indicated,  most  of  this  activity  has  developed  within 
the  last  25  years.  The  amount  of  it  is  steadily  increasing,  as  mutual 
needs  arise  and  a  cooperative  interest  develops.  This  groy«rth  in  the 
cooperative  spirit  has  come  about  almost  unconsciously  under  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  illustrates  the  inevitability  of  mutual  rela- 
tionships between  a  university  with  a  civic  spirit  and  a  growing 
community  in  need  of  expert  information  and  suggestion.  Last 
spring  this  relationship  wad  recognized  by  the  appointment  by  the 
faculty,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Faunce,  of  a  committee  on  the 
relations  of  Brown  University  to  the  community.  It  is  expected  that 
this  committee  will  systematize,  unify,  and  enlarge  the  extramural 
work  of  the  university  so  as  to  make  it  more  effective. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER,  DENVER,  COLO. 

By  Gbobok  a.  Wabfocld, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Oommeroe. 

Because  of  unusually  close  relations  with  the  intellectual,  social, 
and  business  life  of  the  city  the  University  of  Denver  is  referred  to 
as  Denver's  Municipal  University. 

The  extension  college  serves  especially  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Phillips  taught  the  first  class  18  years  ago. 
The  next  year  he  had  a  faculty  of  three.  Now  a  corps  of  a  dozen 
or  more  teachers  hold  classes  on  Saturdays  and  on  such  afternoons 
and  evenings  as  suit  the  largest  number  of  students.  This  work  is 
not  confined  to  teachers,  but  business  men  and  women,  pastors,  and 
serious-minded  people  of  all  occupations,  attend  in  large  numbers. 
More  than  1,000  different  teachers  have  attended  these  classes;  150 
are  now  enrolled.  Every  school  in  the  city  has  been  strengthened 
and  enriched. 

All  the  professional  colleges  are  closely  allied  with  the  profes- 
sional men  of  the  city.  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery  is 
one  of  the  strongest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West.    Its  dental 
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infirmary  is  completely  equipped  and  always  open  for  the  use  of  the 
public.    More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated  each  year. 

The  school  of  commerce,  accounts,  and  finance  gives  college  in- 
struction in  commercial  and  financial  subjects.  Evening  classes  meet 
from  5.40  to  7.40,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  is  scarcely  a  large 
business  office  in  Denver  that  is  not  represented  by  students.  No 
department  of  the  institution  has  a  more  direct  influence  upon  the 
industrial  and  business  life  of  Denver.  The  accountancy  dispensary, 
established  in  1914,  has  done  much  practical  work  free  of  charge 
for  charitable,  philanthropic,  and  religious  societies  of  the  city. 
Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  commerce  do  much  exten- 
sion work  for  business  men  and  women.  Courses  are  given  in  Eng- 
lish, economics,  money  and  banking,  financial  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  business  problems.  One  class  of  200  pupils  in  the  local 
factory  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  studying  the  psychology  of  business 
imder  the  instruction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  For  several  years 
the  classes  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  have 
been  under  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  school  of  ccMnmerce 
faculty.  These  courses  have  included  business  law,  economics, 
finance,  American  financial  history,  foreign  and  domestic  exchange, 
and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  department  of  sociology  has  close  relationship  with  the  social 
and  charitable  agencies  of  Denver.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
work  in  settlements,  make  surveys  and  investigations,  conduct  classes 
and  clubs.  A  special  school  for  the  Americanization  of  adult  for- 
eigners is  being  conducted  imder  the  supervision  of  the  department 
In  cooperation  with  other  social  workers  of  Colorado,  a  summer 
school  of  civics  and  philanthropy  was  organized  for  the  special 
benefit  of  charity  workers  and  city  employees.  At  the  request  of 
the  city  federation  of  charity  this  work  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  next  school  year. 

The  department  of  physical  education  has  had  notable  success  in 
cooperation  with  the  city  playground  assclciation.  The  university 
furnished  an  unusually  choice  corps  of  young  men  and  women, 
well  trained  and  competent,  to  supervise  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
of  Denver. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

By  Jeremiah  S.  Young, 
ProfesBor  of  Political  Science. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the 
State.  Most  of  the  colleges  are  located  in  Minneapolis,  but  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  is  located  in  a  suburb  of  St.  Paul.  The  two  plants 
are  3  miles  apart,  with  an  intercampus  trolley  connection.  There  is 
a  population  of  more  than  half  a  million  people  within  20  miles  of 
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the  university.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  urban  location  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

In  the  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  the  department 
of  sociology  has  courses  of  lectures  this  year  by  three  representatives 
of  charities  and  social-settlement  organizations.  The  department 
also  sends  a  number  of  students  for  field  work  in  connection  with  the 
University  Hospital  service.  Messrs.  Crosgrave  and  James,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  head  of  the  department  of 
economics,  are  conducting  surveys  in  connection  with  the  civic  and 
commerce  association  along  the  lines  of  unemployment. 

The  school  of  chemistry  reports  work  in  illuminating  gas  and  water 
analysis.  Indeed,  the  gas  department  of  Minneapolis  was  organized 
very  largely  by  men  in  the  school  of  chemistry.  A  considerable 
amount  of  work  along  the  line  of  testing  paving  material  is  being 
done.  The  dean  of  the  school  entertains  the  hope  that  the  chemistry 
laboratory  will  be  a  place  where  all  technical  control  work  can  be 
done  and  where  all  disputes  along  industrial  chemical  lines  between 
the  city  and  the  contractor  may  be  settled. 

The  activities  of  the  graduate  school  are  numerous.  In  1913,  when 
Prof.  W.  A.  Schaper,  of  the  department  of  political  science,  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  charter  for  Minne- 
apolis, he  made  a  direct  study  on  the  ground  of  some  important 
experiments  in  commission  form  of  government,  his  expenses  being 
paid  from  the  research  funds.  This  enabled  him  to  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  city  charter  commission  the  results  of  his  investigation. 
The  past  year  this  same  fund  has  been  used  to  the  extent  of  about 
$800  to  aid  in  a  vocational  survey  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  This 
survey  was  undertaken  primarily  by  Prof.  Prosser,  head  of  the  Dun- 
woody  Institute.  This  was  a  genuine  piece  of  cooperative  work,  the 
university  representative  investigating  commercial  education  in  Min- 
neapolis. Mr.  Gesell's  monograph  on  Minnesota  public  utility  rates 
was  published  from  the  research  funds.  Certain  studies  are  of 
municipal  interest,  such  as  Mr.  Lampson's  "  The  Spread  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  Families,"  William  Anderson's  "The  Work  of  Public 
Service  Commissions,"  and  Prof.  Weld's  "  Studies  in  Marketing  and 
Farm  Products."  This  last  study  deals  with  such  subjects  as  city 
markets,  live-stock  markets  of  South  St  Paul,  milk  distribution  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  food-supply  prices  in  the  iron-range 
cities.  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  McMillan  and  Shoop  on  ''Concrete  as  a  Structural  Ma- 
terial." 

The  college  of  education  carries  on  extension  and  correspondence 
courses,  and  enjoys  the  privilege  of  practice  work  in  the  city  schools, 
together  with  cooperative  research  with  the  city  teachers.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  something  like  115  courses  of 
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special  interest  to  city  teachers  are  offered  at  convenient  hours, 
afternoons  and  Saturdays,  with  the  local  teachers  especially  in 
mind. 

Many  of  the  professors  in  the  college  of  engineering  render  serv- 
ice for  the  city.  Dean  Shenehon  is  a  member  of  the  civic  and  com- 
merce association  committee  on  river  developm^it.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Burch  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  high  dam.  Prof.  Bass 
has  been  on  the  committee  of  public  health.  Prof.  Cutler  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  abatement  of  railway  noises,  while 
many  members  of  the  faculty  serve  the  city  in  technical  civil-service 
examinations  for  city  appointments.  The  college  of  engineering  is 
raising  the  standard  of  the  subordinates  in  many  offices  of  architects, 
of  workers  in  numerous  industrial  establishments,  and  in  the  offices 
of  many  practicing  engineei*s. 

The  law  school  is  engaged  in  a  most  interesting  example  of  co- 
opei*ation  between  the  university  law  faculty  and  the  associated 
charities  of  Minneapolis.  This  cooperation  is  concerned  with  the 
legal-aid  bureau.  The  work  is  directed  by  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  president  of  the  associated  charities,  the  city  attorney, 
and  the  dean  of  the  imiversity  law  school.  This  committee  appoints 
a  graduate  of  the  law  school  at  a  stated  annual  salary.  He  acts  as 
the  attorney  for  the  bureau  and  is  also  an  instructor  in  practice  in 
the  law  school.  Two  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  law  school 
are  assigned  each  week  the  duty  of  being  present  in  the  office  of  the 
legal-aid  bureau  from  1  to  6  p.  m.  each  day.  The  students  thus 
assigned  are  required  to  talk  with  clients  as  they  come  into  the  of- 
fice and  endeavor  to  determine  in  such  conference  the  facts  and  the 
rights  of  the  case  and  then  report  in  writing  to  the  attorney  of 
the  bureau,  giving  him  the  advice  they  think  necessary  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  attorney  confirms  or  modifies  the  proposed  advice. 
It  usually  happens  that  it  is  possible  to  settle  these  cases  outside  of 
court,  but  if  no  satisfactory  settlement  can  be  made,  the  student 
reporting  the  case  will  prepare,  under  the  guidance  of  the  bureau 
attorney,  to  institute  such  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  rights  denied  his  client.  At  least  once  during  each  week  one 
or  more  of  the  members  of  the  law  faculty  visit  the  office  of  the 
legal-aid  bureau  and  supervise  the  work.  At  the  end  of  each  week 
the  attorney  of  the  bureau  makes  a  report  of  the  two  students  to 
the  law  faculty.  From  April  15  to  December  31,  1913,  this  bureau 
handled  1,039  cases  and  made  collection  of  petty  claims  amounting 
to  $4,184.95.  From  April  to  November,  1915,  2,554  cases  were  han- 
dled and  $5,265.60  collected.  This  is  a  distinct  piece  of  cooperation 
between  the  university  and  the  city. 

The  university  maintains  two  extension  departments,  one  at  the 
agricultural  college,  whose  activities  are  confined  to  the  rural  parts 
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of  the  State,  and  the  other,  the  general  extension  division  on  the 
main  campus,  the  bulk  of  whose  work  is  done  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  through  the  evening  extension  classes.  The* work  of  the 
general  extension  division  falls  imder  three  main  heads:  College 
courses,  business  courses,  and  engineering  courses.  The  registration 
in  1914-15  was  as  follows : 

RegUtration  in  the  general  extension  divisiftn^  191^-15, 


Courses. 


Collegiate  ooorses. . . . 

Business  courses 

Engineering  courses. 


Minneapo- 
lis. 


861 

1,031 

311 


St.  Paul. 


218 

426 

16 


These  classes  are  conducted  not  only  on  the  university  campus,  but 
also  in  the  City  Hall,  the  Public  Library,  and  some  of  the  school- 
houses.  In  St.  Paul  the  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  St. 
Paul  Institute.  In  addition  to  the  classes  conducted  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  the  general  extension  division  conducts  classes  in  Duluth,  St. 
Cloud,  Winona,  Albert  Lea,  Austin,  and  Northfield.  The  total  regis- 
tration of  the  towns  above  mentioned  for  the  year  was  3,350,  or 
2,508  different  individuals.  So  far  as  possible,  the  general  extension 
division  has  avoided  duplicating  the  night-class  work  of  the  public 
schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Dunwoody  Institute,  and  the  St.  Paul 
Institute.  These  institutions  give  elementary  work  for  the  most 
part,  while  the  extension  division  gives  the  more  advanced  work, 
the  effort  being  made  to  confine  it  to  work  of  college  grade.  In 
addition  to  the  class  work,  the  division  has  been  sponsor  for  courses 
of  lectures  in  the  Twin  Cities.  One  notable  series  was  that  dealing 
with  the  European  war  and  was  given  in  the  Central  High  School. 
Other  lectures  have  been  furnished  for  clubs,  societies,  and  even  for 
ward  organizations.  Another  form  of  activity  is  through  the  league 
of  Minnesota  municipalities  and  the  municipal  reference  bureau. 
During  the  year  ending  August  1,  1915,  80  villages  and  cities  sent 
specific  inquiries  to  the  general  extension  division.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  were  over  200  letters  of  inquiry  received  from  outside 
the  State.  The  municipal  reference  bureau  compiles  statistics,  makes 
researches,  and  furnishes  information  of  all  kinds  to  city  officials. 
Moreover,  it  draws  up  model  ordinances  and  makes  itself  useful  in 
every  way  possible  to  officers  of  these  municipalities. 

The  medical  college  renders  a  distinct  public  service  through  the 
hospital  and  dispensary.  It  is  hoped  to  develop  a  closer  working 
relation  with  the  city  hospitals. 

The  college  of  agriculture  carries  on  many  activities  that,  intended 
primarily  for  the  rural  population,  still  have  a  fairly  direct  bearing 
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upon  urban  life.    The  university  aids  the  civil-service  commission  of 
Minneapolis  in  many  ways,  not  only  in  planning  examinatioii^  and 
improving  the  methods  of  rating  papers,  but  in  gratuitously  pladng 
at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  the  us^  of  the  gymnasiuizi  for 
examinations  for  firemen,  the  blacksmith  shop  at  the  university  farm 
for  the  examinations  for  blacksmiths,  the  dairy  laboratory  for  the 
examination  of  milk  inspectors,  and  the  use  of  the  university  equip- 
ment   for    examinations    for    various   architectural    and     drafting 
positions. 

This  brief  survey  shows  that  the  university  conducts  many  differen- 
tiated lines  of  activity  because  of  its  urban  location. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

By  Ross  Jewell,  Registrar. 

In  recognition  of  contributions  toward  campus  improvement 
•  amounting  to  $20,000,  the  privileges  of  the  lOO-acre  campus,  with 
its  notable  rose  garden,  has  been  extended  to  the  people  of  Syracuse. 
The  music  department  gives  free  monthly  recitals,  the  painting 
department  two  free  exhibitions  annually,  and  the  medical  ooll^ 
has  a  course  in  public  health.  The  hospital  has  150  beds,  and  a  free 
dispensary  has  just  been  built.  The  professors  of  the  several  col- 
leges speak  before  many  city  audiences,  and  expert  services  are  fre- 
quently rendered  gratis.  The  Yoimg  Women's  Christian  Association 
does  city  extension  work,  and  25  of  the  students  have  Sunday-school 
classes  in  one  of  the  orphan  homes.  The  university  settlement  is 
doing  good  work.    We  plan  to  open  a  night  school  next  September. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  his  last  report  to  the  trustees  President  Thwing  enumerated 
the  following  direct  services  which  his  institution  renders  to  the 
commimity : 

In  the  first  place,  members  of  the  faculty  act  as  experts  for  public 
enterprises.  The  head  of  the  department  of  biology  identifies  min* 
eral  and  fossil  specimens  for  those  who  make  application,  and  also 
reports  upon  such  matters  as  the  rock  structures  underlying  those 
portions  of  the  city  which  now  yield  natural  gas.  He  also  assists 
the  State  biologist  in  investigating  the  Cleveland  gas  fields,  thus 
saving  the  Government  thousands  of  dollars  which  might  otherwise 
be  spent  in  unnecessary  drilling.  The  head  of  the  political  science 
department  served  the  city  and  State  in  like  ways. 
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He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  framing  and  passage  of  the  home-rule 
amendment  of  the  Ohio  constitution.  He  assisted  materially  in  framing  and 
getting  passed  a  model  municipal  charter  law  in  this  State.  Also,  he  advised 
several  cities  in  the  framing  of  their  charter  under  the  home-rule  amendment. 
He  was  a  member  of  the, charter  commission  of  Cleveland.  He  is  president  of 
the  council  of  sociology  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  clt>' 
club. 

Other  members  of  the  department  of  political  science  are  giving 
similar  expert  advice  to  various  leagues  and  legislative  bodies.  The 
head  of  the  department  of  sociology  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
housing  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  He  and  other 
members  of  his  department  act  on  numerous  committees  which  are 
rendering  effective  help  along  sociological  and  philanthropic  lines. 
The  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  college  of  women  is 
serving  on  the  filtration  committee,  and  the  head  of  the  history 
department  of  the  same  college  is  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
civic  league  and  Goodrich  Social  Settlement. 

The  department  of  romance  languages  is  lending  its  effoi-ts  to 
cooperate  with  the  Alliance  Francaise  in  the  extension  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  French  outside  the  student  body.  Members  of  the  various 
departments  in  the  school  of  medicine  are  actively  associated  with 
the  recent  movement  in  the  community  for  the  study  of  eugenics. 
They  also  give  expert  advice  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  in  charge 
of  the  zoological  collection  concerning  the  care  of  animals.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  department- of  hygiene  is  city  bacteriologist  and  also  a 
member  of  the  filtration  commission. 

The  following  communication,  addressed  to  the  trustees  and  quoted 
in  the  president's  report,  may  be  prophetic  of  some  future  develop- 
ment in  direct  service  of  a  cooperative  character : 

Representing  the  will  and  wishes  of  18  philanthropic  organizations  of  Cleve- 
land, we  respectfully  present  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

For  at  least  10  years  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  among  the  various 
public-welfare  workers  that  there  Is  In  Cleveland  a  need  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  school  to  teach  sociological  sciences.  From  time  to  time,  as  your  president 
can  relate  to  you,  this  need  has  been  discussed  by  those  Interested  In  all  kinds 
of  welfare  work,  and  plans  for  such  a  school  have  been  considered.  The  recent 
increased  demand  for  public  and  social  service  workers  and  the  scarcity  of 
tutored  or  practically  trained  candidates  for  these  positions  have  compelled 
philanthropic  organizations  to  give  temporary  courses  of  instruction  that  their 
workers  might  be  at  least  partially  trained;  however,  such  courses  have  uni- 
formly proven  entirely  Inadequate,  and  no  other  result  was  ever  exi)ected. 
This  condition  and  the  constant  stream  of  applications  from  high-grade,  edu- 
cated, and  suitable,  but  entirely  untrained  persons  for  positions  to  do  any  and 
all  kinds  of  social  work  have  made  these  pleas  for  such  a  school  more  numerous 
and  more  emphatic. 

Cleveland,  with  Its  great  and  varied  business  activities,  its  cosmopolitan 
population,  and  Its  rapid  growth.  Is  a  fitting  place  to  teach  the  soclologlc 
sciences  and  to  train  In  social  work.  No  Informed  Clevelander  will  admit 
that  any  city  has  on  the  whole  more  advanced,  varied,  or  active  philanthropic 
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institutions,  municipal  or  private,  or  a  DM>re  efficient  fabric  of  social  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  common  welfare;  and  it  Is  Justly  so.  Therefore,  no  dtj 
offers  greater  opportunity  for  desirable  practical  experience,  for  pc^ular  exten- 
sion courses,  for  properly  supervised  survey  or  original  research  work;  no 
city  has  better  material  to  study  or  from  which  tp  teach.  Reserve  has  the 
necessary  standing  and  prestige  to  attract  properly  prepared  students  to 
Hociologlc  courses  carrying  university  credits  and  leading  to  degrees.  Re. 
serve  also  has  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  every  social  institatlon 
of  Cleveland;  so  that  practical  extension  courses  could  be  given  in  co- 
operation with  each  and  all  of  such  institutions,  and  opportunity  given  to 
prepare  for  any  special  field  of  work.  Such  a  combination  of  courses,  academic, 
practical,  liberal,  we  believe,  would  constitute  a  school  in  harmony  wltlt,  but 
in  advance  of,  the  recent  trend  of  sociologlc  teaching,  and  one  more  popular 
because  more  practical  and  of  more  value  to  promote  public  welfare,  than  the 
older  established  conventional  schools  of  philanthropy. 

We  do,  therefore,  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask  that  you  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  and  the  opportunities  for  such  a  school  in  Cleveland* 
and  to  the  organization  of  this  school  as  a  part  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

As  a  result  of  deliberRtions  concerning  this  communication,  the 
school  of  applied  social  sciences  was  organized ;  work  will  begin  Sep- 
tember, 1916. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  WITH  SPE- 
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—    Cooperation  in  education  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.    1908. 


From  the  annual  reports  of  1008 ;  describes  the  cooperative  work  in  the  college 
for  teachers  and  the  college  of  engineering  for  the  city. 

Especially :  City  universities,  p.  11-14 ;  cooperative  engineering  course,  p.  48-50 ; 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools,  p.  58-62. 


Educational  system.     [1915.] 


Chart  showing  departments  of  Cincinnati  educational  system  from  public  kinder- 
gartens to  graduate  school,  including  bureaus  of  municipal  reference,  vocational 
service,  psychological  research,  and  affiliated  organisations  like  the  City  Club. 

—    Education  and  cooperation  in  Cincinnati. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  concerning  the  school  system  of  Cincinnati  from  the  gradeK 
to  the  university,  and  of  other  educational  institutions  of  the  city. 

—    Exhibit  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     1912. 


Pamphlets  of  charts  shown  at  the  Budget  Exhibit,  illustrating  cooperative  work 
of  the  university. 

—    How  the  university  serves  the  city.     [1911.] 


Three  charts,  with  explanations. 

-    How  the  university  serves  the  city.    1913. 


Some  facts  from  the  exhibit  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  at   the  municipal 
university. 

—  Municipality  owns  university  of  nation-wide  prominence. 

Beprlnt  of  newspaper  article.     Describes  the  municipal  university  of  Cincinnati. 

—  Municipal  university.    1911. 

Income  of  the  city,  p.  8-10.     College  and  the  city,  p.  12-18. 

—  Municipal  university  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  liberal  and  tech- 


nical learning  and  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  Cincinnati.    July  1912. 
BuUetln  of  information. 

—  Organization  and  stations  of  cooperative  work.     [1914.] 
Map  showing  95  stations. 

—  Our  municipal  courses.    City  College  Quarterly,  March  1916. 

—  Progress  of  the  university.    1909. 
Needs  of  the  university,  p.  17-24. 

—  Progress  of  the  university  and  its  nee<ls. 


Progress  of  the  university,  p.  14-18. 

-    Service  of  the  university  to  the  city  and  its  institutions.     1918. 


Service  of  some  of  the  departments,  p.  &-11.     Extramural  work,  p.  11-15.     Mu- 
nicipal reference  bureau,  p.  15-10. 
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Cincinnati,  University  of.    Service  of  tlie  university  to  the  city  and  the  annuitl 

reports  of  the  officers  for  1913.    University  of  Cincinnati  Record,  July  1911 
Pabsim,  especially :  Service  of  some  of  the  departments,  p.   12-14.     EbEtranraral 
work  of  the  university,  p.  14-16.     Maniclpal  reference  bureau,  p.  18,  59-60. 

Service  of  the  university  to  the  city  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 

officers,  1914.    University  of  Cincinnati  Record,  October  1915. 

Passim,  especially :  Municipal  reference  bureau,  p.  15-16,  76-77 ;  burean  of  eltr 
tests,  p.  17,  kO-82  ;  evolution  of  cooperative  system,  college  of  engineering  p.  54-56l 

Sociological  study  of  the  student  body. 


Brief  statement  of  the  investigation  of  the  student  body.     See  fuller  accounts 
elsewhere  in  this  list. 

—    Study  of  the  student  body. 


A  full  account  of  courses  to  train  those  In  the  employ  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
By  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  director  of  the  division  of  vocational  subjects  and  civic 
administration. 

Claxton,  P.  P.    Cooperative  methods  in  education.    In  National  Association  of 
Municipal  Universities.    Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  lft-25. 
The  municipal  university  and  its  problems. 

Public  service  as  a  career.    In  National  Conference  on  Public  Service. 

Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  63-65. 
Compares  modem  needs  with  old  traditions. 

Sound  educational  principle.    In  National  Conference  on  Public  Service. 


Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  22-23. 

Lays  down  the  fundamental  principle  that  practical  experience  added  to  theory 
leads  to  a  sounder  educational  policy. 

(.^levenger,  J.  F.    Effect  of  the  soot  in  smoke  on  vegetation.    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  and  School  of  Specific  Industries, 

1913.     (Smoke  Investigation  bulletin,  No.  7.) 

Illustrated.  Investigation  as  to  the  injury  to  trees  caused  by  the  smoke  niiisance 
in  Pittsburgh; 

Cockayne,  C.    Civic  universities  in  Great  Britain.    In  National  Association  of 

Municipal  Universities.    Proceedings,  1st    p.  33-37. 

Brief  historical  account  of  the  seven  British  municipal  universltleB :  B3nidiig- 
ham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Bristol,  National  University  of  Ireland,  and  Bri- 
fast. 

Colby,  E.    Call  to  battle.    In  National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public 

Service.    Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  24-26. 
Describes  the  change  in  university  education. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.     Annual  catalogue.     Statement  concerning 
municipal  students  and  the  evening  session. 

Department  of  chemistry.    September  1912. 

Introductory  statement,  p.  5-6. 

Facts  for  students  seeking  a  collegiate  education.    1912. 

History,  p.  50-64. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  municipal  service  survey.     December  31, 


1915. 

Report  of  ways  in  which  the  college  might  be  of  service  to  the  New  York  dty 
government,  (1)  in  preparing  future  employees;  (2)  in  improving  efficiency  of 
present  employees. 

Columbia   University.     Committee   on   training   for   public   service.     Report, 
March  27,  1915. 
Arrangement  of  courses  for  training  for  public  service. 

Cooke,  M.  L.    Cooperation  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadel- 
phia department  of  public  works.    In  National  Conference  on  Universities 
and  Public  Service.     Proceedings,  1st,  1914.     p.  191-197. 
The  work  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 
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Coulter,  J.  M.  University  and  research.  University  of  Chicago  Magazine. 
8 :  »3-05,  January  1916. 

Crecraft,  E.  A.  Municipal  reference  library.  National  Municipal  Review, 
2:644-652,  October  1913. 

Includes  mnniclpal  reference  libraries  of  uniyersitles :  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Cincinnati. 

Curtis,  M.  M.     Does  Cleveland  need  a  university?    1915.     [Typewritten.] 

Cutting,  R.  F.    Democracy  and  a  trained  public  service.    In  National  Confer- 
ence on  Universities  and  Public  Service.    1st,  1914.    p.  117-119. 
Training  as  an  additional  qualification  for  efllcient  public  service. 

Dabney,  C.  W.  Movement  for  the  modern  city  university  in  Germany.  In 
National  Association  of  Municipal  Universities.  Proceedings,  1st,  1914. 
p.  37-42. 

Brief  historical  acconnt  of  the  development  of  German  municipal  nniversities : 
Frankfort-am-Main,  Dresden,  Cologne,  Dflsseldorf,  Hamburg,  and  municipal  train- 
ing schools  in  Cologne,  Berlin,  and  Dflsseldorf. 

Movement  for  the  modern  city  university  in  Germany.     School  and 

-    Society,  1 :  150-154,  January  30,  1915. 

Description  of  German  city  universities,  with  emphasis  on  the  municipal  univer- 
sities. 


—  Municipal  university.     Journal  of  Education.     81 :  368-360,  April  8, 
1015. 

—  Municipal  university.    In  National  Association  of  Municipal  Universi- 


ties.   Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  7-15. 

The  need  for  the  municipal  university  and  its  relation  to  other  city  departments 
and  institutions. 

—    Municipal  university.     Reprinted   from  the  National   Association   of 


State  Universities,  1914,  v.  12. 
Explains  the  service  of  the  municipal  university  to  the  municipality. 

—  Municipal  university.     School  and  society,  1 :  73-80,  January  16,  1915. 
Compares  the  advantages  of  the  municipal  over  the  city  university  and  its  co- 
operative facilities  with  the  city  government 

—  Municipal  university  and  its  work.     In  National  Education  Associa- 


tion, 1912.    p.  773-780. 
Describes  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  its  cooperation  with  the  city. 

—  Study  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  a  munici- 
pal Institution.    National  Municipal  Review,  3 :  68-77,  January  1914. 

A  sociological  study  of  the  student  body. 

—  University  of  Cincinnati.     In  National  Association  of  Municipal  Uni- 


versities.   Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  56-58. 

Public  service   of   the   University   of   Cincinnati :   Department   of  social    science. 
Municipal  reference  bureau,  City  testing  bureau.   Industrial  survey. 

Daly,  J.    University  of  Cleveland.    Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  February  22,  1914. 

Dewey,  J.    Educational  principles  Involved.    In  National  Conference  on  Uni- 
versities and  Public  Service.     Proceetllngs,  1st,  1914.     p.  249-254. 

Discusses   need   for   training   for   public   service,    with   methods   of   coordinating 
theory  and  practice. 

DUsseldorrs  municipal  college.    National  Municipal  Review,  1:306-307,  April 

1912. 

Describes  new  school  for  training  municipal  ofBcials.     See  also  same  magazine  for 
April  iei4  and  July  1913. 

m 

Duggan,  S.  P.    College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  community  service.    In 

National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service.    Proceedings,  1st, 

1914.    p.  156-160. 
The  opportunities  for  community  service  in  New  York. 
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Duncan,  R.  K.     Industrial  fellowship  of  the  Mellon  institute.    Science,  n.  sl 
39:672-678,  May  8,  1914. 

Feiker,  F.  M.    Herman  Schneider.     System,  23 :  48-49,  January  1913. 

Blograpliical  sketch  of  the  dean  of  the  engineering  department  of  tlie  Univenity 
of  Cincinnati*  who  proposed  the  half-time  plan  of  work  and  schooling. 

Fellows,   G.   R   Mlllikin   University,  Decatur,   111.      In  National   Asaociation 

of  Municipal  Universities.     Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  54-55. 
Proposed  cooperation  between  university  and  a  small  city. 

Flnley,  J.  H.    Man  and  the  Job.    1910.    Reprinted  from  City  College  Quarterly. 
Training  for  the  city's  young  men  is  the  function  of  the  city  coUege. 

Spoken  word.    1910.    Reprinted  from  the  City  College  Quarterly. 

New  York  City  College — democracy's  schooL 

Thirtieth  man,    1911.    Reprinted   from   the  City   College  Quarterly. 


October  1911. 

One  of  every  80  men  is  a  public  servant.     Education  of  young  men  of  the  dty 
should  Include  training  for  serylce  to  the  community. 

Fitzpatrick,  E.  A.     Institute  of  political  and  administrative  research.     School 
and  Societ>%  3 :  449-452,  March  25,  19ia 

Introduction.    In    National    Conference   on    Universities   and    Public 

Service.    Proceedings,  Ist,  1914.    p.  9-10. 
Explains  purpose  in  the  organization  of  this  new  association. 

National  program  for  training  for  public  service.    Public  Servant,  Feb- 


ruary 1910.    p.  3-9. 

—  Plan  for  a  university  extension  department    Madison,  Wis.,  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Training  for  Public  Service,  August  1915. 

—  Progress  of  the  movement  for  training  for  public  service.    Public 


Servant,  March  1916.    p.  19-28.  . 

Describes  recent  phases  of  the  movement  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Columbia  UniversUy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Vermont,  New  York  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

Universities  and  training  for  public  service.    Survey,  32 :  614r-615,  Sep- 


tember 19,  1914. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  on  practical  training  of  the  American  Political 
Bcience  Association  discusses  the  problem  of  training  for  public  service  by  the 
universities. 

—    University   training  for  public  service.    American   Political    Science 


Review,  8 :  674-679,  November  1914. 

Argues  that  practical  training  for  public  service  should  be  conducted  as  a  part 
of  university  work. 

Foltz,  E.  B.  K.    Federal  civil  service  as  a  career.    New  York.  Putnam*s  Sons^ 

1909. 
College  graduate  in  public  life,  p.  807-819. 

Foster,   W.   T.    Reed  College,   Portland,   Oreg.    In  National  Association  of 
Municipal  Universities.    Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  58-61. 

Cooperative  Htudles :  Motion  picture  shows.  Unemployed,  Faculty  membership  In 
vice  commissions.  Health  bureaus.  Social  hygiene  society.  Establishment  of  clearing 
house  for  social,  moral,  economic,  and  political  progress. 

Gephart,  W.  F.    Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    In  National  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Universities.    Proceedings,  Ist,  1914.    p.  55-56. 

Cooperation  between  university  and  city,  especially  in  school  for  social  workers, 
special  investigations,  etc 

Gilbertson,   H.   S.    City  managership — a  new  career  In  public  service.    In 
National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Servlca    Proceedings,  lat, 
1914.    p.  89-112. 
University  training  of  city  managers,  p.  89-94.     Discussion,  p.  95-112. 
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Oilman,  D.  C.    Launching  of  a  university  and  other  papers ;  a  sheaf  of  remem- 
brances.   New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1906. 

Chapter   14,   Research,   p.   285-251 ;    chapter   15,   Dawn   of  a   un^yersity   in   the 
Western  Reserve,  p.  258-277,  especially  p.  267. 

Clray,  J.  H.    Public  administration  and  practical  training  for  public  service. 
Jn  National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service.    Proceedings, 
1st,  1914.    p.  46-56. 
Reciprocal  benefits  of  training  for  public  service  to  city  and  university. 

Greenough,  M.  B.    Automobile  as  a  factor  in  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance.    [Ohio]  Motorist,  December  1914.    p.  5-11. 

Describes  traffic  censns  taken  by  students  in  civil  engineering  in  Case  School  of 
Applied  Sciences,  Cleveland. 

Gruener,  H.    Progress  of  water  filtration,  with  special  reference  to  Cleveland. 

Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin,  16 :  159-171,  November  1913. 

Investigation  as  to  methods  for  securing  a  pure  water  supply  for  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

Haldane;  R.  B.    Civic  university.    Hibbert  Journal,  11 :  233-254,  January  1913. 

Also  reprinted,  May  1913. 

An  address  to  the  citiJEens  of  Bristol,  with  mention  of  German  and  British  mu- 
nicipal universities.     Describes  the  functions  of  a  modern  city  university :  "  Univer- 
'  si  ties  [are]  becoming  increasingly  prominent  in  all  municipal  functions  of  a  public 
character." 

Civic  university.    Nature,  90 :  225-226,  October  24,  1912. 


Extracts  from  Viscount  Haldane's  address. 

Hamilton,  F.  W.  How  can  class  gifts  to  universities  be  made  to  emphasize 
the  social  function  of  the  university  and  to  stimulate  training  for  public 
service?    School  and  Society,  3 :  445-449,  March  25, 19ia 

Harper,  W.  R.     Trend' in  higher  education.     Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  1905. 
Chapter  9,  Urban  university,  p.  166-160. 

Hasse,  A.  R.     Schools  giving  instruction  in  municipal  administration  in  Ger- 
many.    National  Municipal  Review,  3:402-403,  April  1914. 
A  list  of  German  schools  for  training  city  officials. 

Heaton,  J.  P.    School  for  mayors.    Survey.    27 :  1340-1341,  December  9,  1911. 
Discusses  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hicks,  F.  C.    Ideal  municipal  university.    In  National  Conference  on  Universi- 
ties and  Public  Service.    Procee<lings,  1st,  1914.    p.  120-125.    . 
The  ideals  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Holcombe,  A.  N.  Harvard  point  of  view.  In  National  Conference  on  Universi- 
ties and  Public  Service.    Proceedings,  l.st,  1914.    p.  255-266. 

Practical  training  for  public  service,  with  discussion  as  to  University  credit, 
p.  265-259. 

Discussion,  p.  260-266. 

Home,  C.  F.    Sons  of  the  city.    Outlook,  104 :  706-712,  July  26,  1913. 

Describes  College  of  the  City  of  New  York — '*  New  York  City's  most  important 
manufactory  .  .  .  [whose  product  is]    citiasens.** 

Hotchkiss,  W.  E.    Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.    In  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  Universities.     Proceeillngs,  1st,  1914.    p.  62-64. 
Participation  of  this  university  in  affairs  of  the  community. 

How  the  universities  are  helping.    American  City,  9 :  401-402,  November,  1913. 
Describes  three  examples  of  increasing  interest  of  American  universities  tn  co- 
operative community   work.     Cornell :   Course   in   citiaenHhIp.      Harvard :    Sanitary 
commission   of   Cambridge.      University   of   California :    Bureau    of   municipal    ref- 
erence. 
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James,  E.  J.    Professional  training  for  important  positions  in  the  publir 

loe.    In  National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service-     Proce^ni- 

inRS.  1st,  1914.    p.  269-273. 

Brtef  historical  account ;  the  German  solution  and  the  situation  in  tbe  United 
States. 

James,  IT.  O.     Announcement  of  courses  in  municipal  administration  at  the 
University  of  Texas.    Austin,  University  of  Texas,  1914.     (Manidpal  re- 
search series,  No.  3,  September  5,  1914.) 
rnlverslty  and  the  city,  p.  5-8. 

City's  need,  the  university's  opportunity.    American  City,  10 :  247-249. 

March  1914. 
Adapting  university  to  community  needs. 

Training  for  public  service  at  the  University  of  Texas.     In  National 

Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service.     Proceedings,   Ist,   1914. 

p.  198-220. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  training  men  for  tbe  poblie 
service,  with  accounts  of  the  Texas  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the  pr»- 
posod  school  of  municipal  administration,  p.  198-205. 

Discussion,  p.  20e-220. 

University  training  for  municipal  administration.     Austin,  University 


of  Texas,  1915.     (Municipal  research  series.  No.  11,  August  20,  1915.) 
The  university  as  a  training  school  for  public  service. 

Jenks,  J.  W.    Cooperation  between  city  governments  and  universities.    National 

Municipal  Review,  3 :  764-766,  October  1914. 
Suggestions  as  to  cooperative  methods. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     In  National  Assodatlon  of 

Municipal  Universities.    Proceedings,  1st,  1914.    p.  44-4[6. 
Brief  description  of  cooperation  between  city  and  university. 

University  professors  helping  government — a  brighter  side.     In  Na- 


tional Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service.     Proceedings,  1st, 

1914.     p.  57-,'>9. 
The  influence  of  the  college  professor  in  actual  governmental  affairs. 

—    What  a  college  of  administration  might  do  for  New  York.    In  National 


Conference  on  Universities  and  Public  Service.     Procee<llngs,  1st,  1914. 

p.  146-155. 

Describes  the  need  of  a  college  of  municipal  administration  in  New  York  City 
for  practical  training  of  the  city  ofBclals. 

Kaiser,  J.  B.     Law,  legislative,  and  municipal  reference  libraries.     Boston, 
Boston  Book  Co.,  1914. 
Legislative  reference  in  universities,  p.  76-77,  282. 

Lint  of  municipal  reference  libraries.  Including  university  bureaus,  p.  251-261. 
Municipal  reference  in  universities,  p.  243-246,  243n-245n. 

Municipal  reference  libraries.     Nation,  94 :  109,  February  1,  1912. 

A  letter   regarding  the  establishment   of  municipal   reference   libraries   in   cities 
and  universities,  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  municipal  administrative  problems. 

Kimball,  H.  H.  Meteorological  aspect  of  the  smoke  problem,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  and  School  of  Specific  Industries, 
1918.     (Smoke  Investigation  bulletin,  No.  5.) 

Research  work  as  to  tbe  effect  of  smoke  on  the  climate  and  sunshine  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

King,  C.  L.    Cooperation  between  universities  and  cities.    National  Municipal 
Review,  5 :  122-123,  January  1916. 
Comment  on  second  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities. 

Local  residence  requirement  for  public  office.  Public  Servant,  Feb- 
ruary 1916,  p.  10-15. 

Shows  tbe  advantages  of  employing  expert  and  efficient  men  without  regard  to 
residence. 
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King,  G.  L.    Training  for  municipal  service.    Scientific  American  (supplement), 
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The  change  in  the  viewpoints  of  the  university  and  the  public  in  respect  to 
other  and  the  increased  scope  of  university  activity  in  recent  years. 
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This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
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libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent  to 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCTATIONS. 

1266.  Associated  academic  principals  and  Council  of  elementary  school  pzin- 

cipals  and  teachers.    ProceediogB  of  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  .  .  . 

Syracuse,  1915.    144  p.    8°.    (Edward  P.  Smith,  secretary,  North  Tona- 

wanda,  N.  Y.) 

Contaizis:  1.  H.  D.  DeGroat:  The  weak  teacher  and  the  principal's  responsibility,  p.  2-7. 
2.  Pi  W.  L.  Cox:  The  relations  of  our  present  type  of  school  organization  to  the  socialization  of 
education,  p.  7-20.  3.  H.  H.  Homer:  The  correlation  of  examinations  and  inspections,  p.  21-35. 
4.  C.  S.  Wilson:  Agriculture  in  our  schools,  p.  35-40.  5.  Julia  E.  Crane:  Music  in  the  high 
school,  p.  40-50.  6.  George  Works:  Vocational  work  in  the  rural  and  village  high  school,  p. 
60-55.  7.  William  Wiener:  Supervised  study  a  social  need  of  the  high  schools,  p.  55-64.  8.  F. 
W.  Roman:  A  re-statement  of  the  relation  of  vocational  education  to  democracy,  p.  64-69. 
9.  David  Snedden:  New  problems  In  secondary  education,  p.  69-80.  10.  H.  N.  MacCracken: 
Does  the  high  school  menace  the  college  ?  p.  80-89.  11.  Report  of  committee  on  visual  instruc- 
tion, p.  89-92.  12.  R.  B.  Kelley:  Elementary  science  In  the  grades,  p.  113-21.  13.  N.  O.  West: 
Some  practical  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  p.  121-81.  14.  P.  M.  Paine:  Tha 
book,  the  teacher,  and  librarian,  p.  131-42. 
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1277.  Oerson,  Armand  J.    Appreciation;  an  educational  ayn.    Cuzrent  edncatkB, 

20  :  220>23,  September  1916. 

The  author  says  that "  It  b  for  our  public  ichools  to  plant  in  the  hearts  of  the  nev  geueiiitiuu 
an  appreciative  attitude  toward  nature  and  art  ao  that  things  of  beaaty  may  twlaed  be  Jeji 
forever." 

1278.  Greene,  William  Chaae.    Culture.    North  American  review,  204  :  610-15, 

October  1916. 

Writer  says  that  our  national  culture  should  be  the  expression  of  a  mature  and  wwSi^baiaaaA 
interest  iu  humanity. 

1279.  Hall,  John  William  and  Hall,  Alice  Cynthia  Elng.    The  question  as  a  fBctat 

in  teaching.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1916] 
viii,  189  p.     12**. 

Contains  such  questions  as  the  authors  believe  should  be  put  in  the  twiching  of  certain  vcB- 
known  topics  in  various  studies.  Furnishes  a  concrete  basis  for  studying  the  genenl  rank  dt 
the.  question  in  instruction,  its  peculiar  purposes  and  posstblUtieSy  and  tts  desinMa  cbsneCar- 
istics. 

1280.  Hewina,  Nellie  P.    The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in  the  Hg^t  of  expedmoi- 

tal  investigation.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1916.    120  p.    ilhu. 
12°.    (Educational  psychology  monographs,  no.  16) 

Bibliography  :  p.  115-18. 

1281.  Hoaic,  James  Fleming.    Waste  in  education.    School  and  society,  4  :  509-12, 

September  30,  1916. 

Qiven  before  the  Department  of  classroom  teachers  of  the  National  education  aondatian, 
July  6, 1916. 

1282.  Temple,  W.    The  objects  and  methods  of  education.    School  and  society, 

4  :  471-85,  October  14,  1916. 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  educational  science  section  of  the  British  assodatSoo  for  tie 
advancement  of  sciencCi  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1916. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  CHILD  STUDY. 

1283.  Anderson,  Homer  Willard.    Measuring  primary  reading  in  the  Dubuque 

schools.    The  Harris- Anderson  tests.    [Dubuque'  la.,  1916]    23  p.    12^. 

1284. .    Astudyofhandwritinginthepublicschoolsof  Dubuque,  Iowa.    1916. 

James  II.  Harrie,  superintendent  of  schools;  H.  W.  Anderson,  director  of 

school  measurements.    [Dubuque,  la.,  1916]    [11]  p.-  tables,,  diagrs.    8®. 

The  samples  were  gathered  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Harris  and  Mr.  Andersan. 
and  Judged  fop  quality  on  the  Ayres  scale  by  Mr.  Anderson,    ef.  p.  [2] 

1285. and  Hilliard,  Q-eorge  H.    The  standardization  of  certain  mental  tests 

for  ten-y oar-old  children.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  400-13, 
September  1916. 

A  study  from  the  Educational  psychology  seminar,  1914-1915,  University  of  Iowa. 

"The  tests  employed  were  cancellation  of  A's,  immediate  memory  for  a  group  of  iilctnreB, 
opposltefi,  association  of  numbers  with  geometrical  forms,  linguistic  invention,  Binefs  rectangle 
test,  selective  judgment,  and  problem  questions.  The  subjects  were  one  hundred  and  flfteea 
unselected  public  school  children." 

1286.  BeU,  J.  Carleton.    Mental  tests  and  college  freshmen.    Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  7  :  381-99,  September  1916. 

Bibliography:  p.  399. 

"Nine  mental  tests  were  modified  for  use  as  mass  tests  and  given  to  seven  hundred  (reshnuB 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  The  article  describes  the  modification  of  th^  tests,  indicates  the 
methods  of  scoring,  gives  percentile  cut\  es  of  the  results,  and  presents  the  correlations  of  Q» 
tests  with  each  other  and  with  the  marks  obtained  in  class  work.'' 
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1287.  Grove,  C.  C.    Mathematics  and  psychology.    Mathematics  teacher,  9  :  ^10, 

September  1916. 

Continued  from  page  im,  vol.  8,  and  to  be  continued  in  the  next  Issue. 

The  mathematics  of  psychologists  and  the  validity  of  their  uses  of  its  forms  and  processes. 

1288.  Haberznan,  J.  Victor.    The  intelligence  examination  and  evaluation;  a  study 

of  the  child's  mind.    Psychological  review,  23  :  352-79,  September  1916. 

To  be  continued. 

Second  report,  following  "The  intelligence  examination  and  evaluation  and  a  new  intelligenea 
examination  sheet/'  in  Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  6S:  390-404,  July  31, 191A. 

1289.  Haggerty,  M.  E.    Scales  for  reading  vocabulary  of  primary  children.    Ele- 

QXentary  school  journal,  17  :  106-15,  October  1916. 

Results  of  a  test,  used  under  the  writer's  direction,  in  a  number  of  primary  grades  (I  to  III)  of 
the  Minneapolis  schools  and  in  the  training  school  of  one  of  the  Wisconsin  State  normal  schools. 
The  test  was  proposed  by  Supt.  R.  G.  Jones  (14th  yearbook  of  the  National  society  for  the  study 
of  education)  for  a  standard  minimum  vocabulary  for  primary  reading. 

1290.  Johnston,  Joseph  Henry.    A  brief  tabular  history  of  the  movement  towaid 

standardization  by  means  of  scales  and  tests  of  educational  achievement  in 
the  elementary  school  subjects.  Educational  administration  and  super- 
vision, 2  :  483-92,  October  1916. 

1291.  Martin,  A.  Leila.    A  contribution  to  the  standardization  of  the  De  Sanctis 

tests.    Training  school  bulletin,  13  :  93-110,  June  1916. 

1292.  Starch,  Daniel.    Educational  measurements.    New  York,  The  Macmillaa 

company,  1916.    202  p.    8*. 

1293.  Stewart,  S.  P.    A  study  of  physical  growth  and  school  standing  of  boys. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  7  :  414-26,  September  1916. 

This  study  was  made  in  connection  with  a  course  in  experimental  education  under  Dr.  Frmk 
N.  Freeman  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  him  the  writer  is  under  obligations  for  suggestlcns 
and  criticisms.  ' 

"The  study  deals  with  two  hundred  and  seven  boys  of  the  elementary  and  the  high  schools  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  whose  records  extend  over  a  period  of  from  four  to  seven  years.  The 
article  gives  charts  of  height  and  weight  by  ages  and  grades,  and  the  rank  correlations  between 
these  figures  and  school  standing." 

1294.  Whitney,  P.  L.    Measuring  tidal  memory  content.    Elementary  school  jour- 

nal, 17  :  116-22,  October  1916. 

Presents  tables  and  charts  representing  an  attempt  (1)  ''to  state  in  objective  terms  the  bet 
that  children  Invariably  'know  something'  of  e\ery  unit  of  knowledge  before  they  come  into 
contact  with  it  in  formal  school  work,  and  (2)  to  measure  roughly  the  permanent  deposit  and  the 
fluctuating  material  in  memory  content." 

1295.  Young,  Herman  H.    The  Witmer  formboard.    Philadelphia,   Pa.,    1916. 

93-111  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Psychological  clinic,  vol.  10,  no.  4,  June  15, 1916. 

An  abstract  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  graduate  school  of  the  Univeraity  of 
Pennsylvania  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  philosophy. 
Bibliography:  p.  110-lt. 

SPEaAL  METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1296.  Howard,  Claud.    The  use  of  pictures  in  teaching  literature.    English  joar- 

nal,  6  :  639-43,  October  1916. 

1297.  Btoner,  Winifred  Sackville.    Manual  of  natural  education.    Indianapolis, 
•     The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1916]    216  p.    illus.    12^ 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OP  CURRICULUIL 

1298.  Bftglej,  iraUAin  ChMidlor  and  Bogi^,  Hazold  Qrdway.    The  oonteiit  dt 

Americtn  hutory  as  tao^t  in  the  seventh  and  ei(^th  grades;  «n  anaJyas  al 
typical  school  textbooks.  [Urbana,  The  Univenity  oC  lUinois,  1916]  59  p. 
8^    (Univeraiiy  of  Illinois  bolletuu    vol.  XIII,  Angwt  21, 1916,  no.  51) 

"The  t«xt>rfx>ki  raprascntttl  In  tb*  sti^y":  p.  9-U. 

1299.  Bartholomew,  Wallace  B.    Fundamental  aime  in  the  tft*^h*"g  of  book- 

keeping.   [Xew  York]  1916.    4  p.    4<». 

This  pu;ier  was  given  as  an  aiidreM  before  the  Bashus  dcpvtiiMnt  of  the  Nadonal  tii^tfifrii 
•Moclfttioci,  July  4, 1910;  ft  b  a  reprint  Irom  the  BaOneH  JoamsL 

1300.  Beaux,  CedUa.    What  should  the  college  A.  B.  courae  ofiEer  to  the  futuze 

artist?    American  magazine  of  art,  7  :  479-M,  October  1916. 

A  par^r  pr(>--««nted  at  the  aonoil  meethig  of  the  CoD^ge  art  association  of  >  moricay  held  ia 
rhfladelpIiJa,  April  3t>-22, 1M8. 

1301.  Bonham,  Hilled^  L.    Recent  history:  to  what  extent  to  the  exclusion  of 

other  hiHtor>'.  [Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1916]  p.  [307J-318.  S**.  (TJnivanity 
bulletin,  Louisiana  vtate  university,    vol.  VII,  n.  s.,  no.  8,  August  1916) 

1302.  Bradbury,  Bobert  H.    The  hiture  of  chemistry  in  the  high  achool.    Journal  al 

the  Franklin  institute,  182  :  229-47,  August  1916. 

1303.  Budington,  Bobert  A.    Some  consequences  of  biological  study.    School  and 

society,  4  :  495-603,  September  30, 1916. 

An  address  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  biology,  at  Qancher  college^  Novem- 
ber 6, 1916. 

In  conclusion  the  author  aays  that  "one  of  the  semi-inevltable  cooBecpienceB  of  a  stady  of 
biology  is  a  more  easy,  a  more  natural,  a  more  dispessionate,  and  a  more  sane  estimate  of  aB 
life,  in  all  its  various  degrees  of  organization,  in  all  its  history,  and  In  all  its  aooompliahments, 
than  can  otherwise  be  attained. " 

1304.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  1916,  no.  15.    English  bulletin.    voL  1,  no. 

2,  March  1916.    49  p.    8^ 

Contains:  1.  T.  E.  Ferguson:  Oral  composition  in  school  and  ocAege,  p.  S-28.  S.  llary  E. 
Johnson:  English  in  the  grades,  p.  29-36.  8.  A.  C.  Judson:  Some  observations  on  the  teartifac 
of  college  English,  p.  M-^.    4.  E.  L.  Bradsher:  Notes  on  new  textbooks,  p.  44-49. 

1305.  Chestnut,  James  Le  C.    History  from  the  viewi>oint  of  the  gramnutf-gtade 

teacher.    Education,  37  :  103-11,  October  1916. 

Gives  an  outline  of  the  subject.  Describes  the  teacher's  preparation,  the  point  of  UiSBUuia 
attack,  etc. 

1306.  OolUsB,  Joseph  V.    Metric  reform  in  the  United  States.    Educational  review, 

62  :  265-71,  October  1916. 

Says  that  by  comparison  of  American  with  foreign  programs  of  stodies,  it  Is  easy  "to  show  that 
American  children  need  about  7/4  as  much  time  to  learn  their  arithmetic  as  Oerman  and  Freneh 
children  need."    Advocates  metric  system. 

1307.  Dynes,  Sarah  A.    Socializing  the  child;  a  guide  to  the  teaching  of  history  in 

the  primary  grades.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett,  and  company 
[1916]    302  p.    12^ 
"List  of  all  references  mentioned  in  the  text":  p.  282>94. 

1308.  English,  Harry.    College  preparation:  what  is  its  effect  on  what  you  teach 

and  how  you  teach  it?    Mathematics  teacher,  9  :  21-32,  September  1916. 
Deals  with  high-school  mathematics.  r 
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1309.  Goodell,  Thomas  D.    Greek  in  the  new  univezsity.    Yale  review,  6  :  15(M6, 

October  1916. 

Ifakes  tMs  forecast:  "Greek  wUl  be  learned  by  few,  as  It  has  always  been.  But  they  will 
learn  It  better,  and  with  less  of  painful  waste,  than  we  and  our  predecessors;  they  will  be  more 
deeply  Influenced  . . .  they  will  be  among  the  leading  minds,  the  minds  that  will  guide  the  gen- 
eration next  beyond.*' 

1310.  Hunt,  Everett  Lee.    General  specialists.    Quaiterly  journal  of  public  speak- 

ing, 2  :  253-63,  July  1916. 

Discusses  the  question  of  specialists  in  the  department  of  public  speaking.    The  writer  thlnk&. 
that  narrow  specialization  will  not  produce  the  best  results. 

1311.  Jessup,  Walter  A.  and  OofCmaxi,  Lotus  D.    The  supervision  of  arithmetic: 

New  York,  The  MacmiUan  company,  1916.    225  p.    12°. 

Gives  the  supervisor  certain  criteria  for  lodging  his  course  of  study  In  arithmetic,  also  certain 
tests  for  measuring  the  attainments  of  his  pupils. 

1312.  Keller,  A.  O.    The  case  of  Latin.    Yale  review,  6  :  135-49,  October  1916. 

Writer  ooncIudeB  that  both  Latin  and  mathematics,  in  particular  Latin,  "should  be  sustained 
pending  the  rise  of  a  substitute  of  equal  or  superior  dissipllnary  value  aloD£  ilmlUr  lines.   In  ' 
this  r61e  of  a  disciplinary  study  Latin  shows  itself  worth  the  cost." 

1313.  Llewelyn,  E.  J.    Reading  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  (Indiana)  city  schools.    Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  17  :  123-27,  October  1916. 

Attempts  to  supply  motivation  for  study  and  for  interpretation  of  the  printed  page  by  means 
of  questions  and  suggestions  given  by  the  teacher  either  orally  or  written  upon  the  blackboard. 

1314.  HoLaugliUn,  Andrew  C.    Teaching  war  and  peace  in  American  history. 

History  teacher's  magazine,  7  :  259-64,  October  1916. 

Beprinted  by  permission  from  "The  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,'' 
vol.  2,  p.  2Q0.  An  address  to  the  history  section  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association, 
November  1915. 

,  1315.  lEiuu^,  WOlianx  B.    Instruction  in  municipal  government  in  the  univeraities 

^  and  colleges  of  the  United  States.    National  municipal  review,  5  :  565-73, 

October  1916. 

Results  of  questionnaire  sent  by  the  education  committee  of  the  National  municipal  league  to 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Sasrs  that  the  teaching  of  municipal  govemmoit  is  more 
effective  than  ever  before.   Gives  table  of  statistics. 

1316.  The  place  of  mathematics  in  the  ''secondary  schools  of  tomoROW. "    School 

science  and  mathematics,  16  :  608-16,  October  1916. 

This  tentative  report  of  a  committee  of  mathematics  teachers  In  Chicago  is  published  as  a 
basis  for  further  Investigation  and  deliberation. 

1317.  Porterfield,  Allen  Wilson.    The  study  of  German  in  the  future.    School 

and  society,  4  :  473-80,  September  23, 1916. 

Shows  why  a  knowledge  of  German  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  American  student  of  the 
past  and  then  speaks  of  the  future  of  the  study  of  German  in  this  country. 

1318.  Price,  Andrew.    Teaching  thrift  as  a  branch  of  public  instruction.    Edu- 

cation, 37  :  118-21,  October  19M. 

Advocates  school  savings  banks  as  a  most  valuable  aid  in  education.  Gives  statistics  ol 
savings  in  foreign  countries. 

1319.  Haboum,  Sara  B.  F.    "Boort  mathematics."    School  science  and  mathe- 

matics,  16  :  595-602,  October  1916. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  alms  to  inspire  confidence  in  high-school  teachers  of  mathematica 
for  their  subject,  and  to  give  them  courage  to  "  boost''  the  wonderful  superiority  of  the  mathe- 
matical  province;  the  second  part  gives  devices  for  stimulating  the  interest  of  pupils. 
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1320.  Smithy  Irvixig  W.    The  future  of  Latin  and  Gieek.    Education,  37  :  95-102, 

October  1916. 

Writer  deelareB  that  a  weU-roand«l  aduoatlon  ihoald  contain  both  "the  hnmanltlee  and  the 
ntiUties,  the  word  of  Ood  and  bread."  A  oompromiae  ihoold  then  be  made  betweeu  the  ck- 
treme  classicists  and  the  ultra  ToeatlODaUsts. 

1321.  Bpiknan,  Louisa.    Composition  in  the  fixat  and  second  yeaia  of  hi^  echoed. 

English  journal,  6  :  556-^,  October  1916.  * 

Gives  typical  oompositions  by  paplla.  Takes  issoe  with  Dr.  Judd's  crltlslsnis  on  teartifnt 
of  English. 

KINDERGABTEN  AND  PBIMART  SCHOOL. 

1322.  Barbour,  Ifarion  B.    The  influences  of  modem  education  upon  handwork  far 

young  children.    Kindergarten-primary  magazine,  29  :  4&^1,  October  1916. 

Olves  "a  few  of  the  possibilities  of  handwork  with  young  chUdren,  meeting  the  reqoiraneDts 
of  chOd  psychology  and  hygiene,  and  demanding  of  the  child  hit  interest,  efltrt,  and  nOaeOwt 
thought." 

1323.  son,  iCary  D.    The  educational  values  which  the  child  carries  over  from  the 

kindeigarten  into  the  primary  grades.  '  Kindeigarten-primary  magasine, 

29  :  53-^,  October  1916. 

Paper  before  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  elementary  and  kfiodergirten  departments  of  the  National 
education  association. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1324.  Ayer,  Fred  Carlton  and  Xoxse,  Hermann  N.    A  rural  survey  of  Lane 

County,  Oregon.  [Eugene,  Oreg.]  Extension  division,  University  of  Oregon 
[1916]  109  p.  illus.,  maps,  diagrs.  8^.  (The  Umversity  of  Oregon  bulle- 
tin,   n.  s.,  vol.  XIII,  no.  14,  August  16, 1916) 

*  The  survey  of  Lane  County,  Oregon,  is  the  third  surrey  made  by  the  Presbyterian  eouiitii 
church  work  on  the  Padflo  coast.  It  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Unlvenlty  of  OregoD 
and  under  the  local  anspioM  of  the  committee  representing  the  Interdenominational  oonf  i 


1325.  Bricker,  Oarland  A.    The  function  of  the  rural  teacher.    Progressive  teacher, 

22  :  31-32,  October  1916, 
The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  rural  education  for  teachers. 

1326.  Orote,  OaroUno.    The  Illinois  rural  school  survey.    Illinois  teacher,  5  :  27-33, 

October  1916. 

To  be  continued. 

In  the  rural  school  survey  of  Dlinois  the  writer  was  assigned  the  rural  schools  of  fha  mniary 
Tract,  a  territory  comprising  18  counties,  wholly  or  partly,  and  more  than  3,000  schools,  TIm 
conditions  brought  to  light  by  the  survey  are  given  in  this  article. 

1327.  Harrington,  J.  B.    Hot  lunches  for  rural  schools.    Forecast,  12  :  263-4S7, 

October  1916. 

1328.  ICayne,  D.  D.    Farm  boy  cavaliers.    School  education,  36  : 3-4,  October 

1916. 

The  Farm  boy  cavaliers  is  an  organisation  that  plans  to  do  for  the  boy  on  the  farm  what  the 
Boy  scouts  are  doing  for  the  boy  in  the  city. 

1329.  O'Shea^  M.  V.    The  morals  of  the  country  school.    Wisconsin  journal  of  edu- 

cation, 48  :  21S-15,  October  1916. 
The  evil  influences  of  the  rural  school  and  what  can  be  done  to  oounteract  them. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

a    • 

1330.  Abelson,  Joseph.    A  bibliography  of  the  junior  high  school.    Education, 

37  :  122-29,  October  1916. 

1331.  Asplimdy  Bupert  F.    The  high  school  and  after.    New  Mexico  journal  of 

education,  13 ':  9-12,  October  1916. 

«        DlacaaaeB  the  purposes  and  possible  results  of  our  high  school  and  its  place  in  modem  educa- 
tion. 

1332.  Baker,  Thomas  Stookhain.    The  place  and  mission  of  the  private  school. 

Educational  foundations,  28  :  23-30,  September  1916. 

The  #rit^  helleves  that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  numboE  of  private  day  sdiools  but  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  boarding  schools.  The  reasons  that  the  private  schools  are 
likely  to  increase  in  importance  in  this  country  are,  first,  the  growing  utilitarian  character  of  the 
public  schools,  and,  seoond,  the  growing  complexity  of  social  conditions. 

1333.  Cox,  Philip  W.  L.    The  Solvay  junior  high  school.    American  education, 

20  :  80-86,  October  1916. 

Discusses  the  content  of  the  curricnlum,  the  readjustment  grade,  helping  the  pupils  to  help 
themselves,  etc. 

1334.  Cubberley,  EUwood  P.    Some  recent  developments  in  secondary  education  in 

California.    Education,  37  :  77-85,  October  1916. 

Describes  the  growth  of  the  California  secondary  schools;  "their  noteworthy  means  of  support, 
the  sjTStem  employed  for  the  certification  of  teachers,"  etc.   ICakes  a  plea  for  the  Junior  college. 

1335.  QiifQLcL,   Orwin  Bradford.    The  high-school  principal.    American  school 

boaid  journal,  68  :  17-18,  78^74,  October  1916. 
The  man,  his  duties  and  opportunities  within  the  school  and  outside  of  it. 

1336.  Luia-Andrd,  Eloy.    La  educaci6n  de  la  adolescencia;  estudio  erf tico  del  estado 

de  la  segunda  ensefianza  y  de  sus  reformas  m^  uigentes.    Madrid,  Imp.  de 
'^Alrededor  del  mundo,"  1916.    256  p.    8''. 

1337.  Xartin,  A.  8.    A  high-school  day  of  six  hours  and  directed  study.    American 

school  board  journal,  53  :  2$,  71-72,  October  1916. 

Gives  the  reaaons  for  a  looker  school  day  in  the  high  schools  and  tells  of  the  experiment  in 
Notristown,  Pa^,  of  the  long  school  day  and  directed  study. 

1338.  Saxxberg,  Q.  H.    The  high-school  student's  point  of  view.    American  school- 

master, 9  :  315-21,  September  1916. 

Gives  data  en  the  home  life  of  hlghrschool  pupils  and  their  attitude  toward  the  school  obtained 
from  replies  to  a  questionnaire  given  to  the  hi^-school  pupils  of  Crookston,  Minn. 

1339.  Siason,  Edward  O.    Some  characteristics  of  the  high-school  movement  in 

three  far  northwestern  states.    Inter-mountain  educator,  12  :  11-17,  Septem- 
ber 1916. 

Tells  of  the  high-school  movement  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  "A  plain  tale  of  the 
western  high  school,  its  natural  history,  its  environment,  its  aims  and  spbrit. 


tf 


TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1340.  Baker,  George  M.    Evidences  of  teaching  ability.    Kentucky  high  school 
quarterly,  2  :  1^26,  October  1916. 

Takes  up  nine  tangible  evidences  of  teaching  ability:  scholarship,  ability  to  properly  take  and 
make  effective  use  of  constructive  criticism,  tendency  to  keep  growing  mentally,  objective 
rather  than  subjective  attitude  of  mind,  ability  to  harmonize,  physical  strength,  resourceful- 
ness, disposition,  and  good  common  sense. 
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1341.  Brown,  Qeorge  A.    The  responBibility  of  school  boards  for  the  tnnstnt 

teacher.    School  and  home  education,  36  :  36-37,  October  1916. 

Tbe  wrftor  nys  th*t  t«acben  remain  in  school  work  to  av«raee  of  mora  than  fN«  jam.  Ii 
this  time  they  teach  hi  three  or  foar  diilereDt  schools.  He  thinks  the  school  board  is  raspoBAb 
for  this  sta«e  o(  affairs. 

1342.  Dewey,   jTohn.    Professional  oi^^anization  of  teachers.    American   teacher, 

5  :  99-101,  September  1916.  « 

From  an  address  d^ivered  at  a  mass  meeting  called  by  the  American  Csderation  of  ffrhwH 
daring  the  Natiooal  education  association  oonvvntian.  New  York,  July  6, 1916. 

1343.  Hall-Queet,  Alfred  L.    The  teacher's  personality  and  eflSciency.    Hie  im- 

portance of  personality.    Virginia  journal  of  edtication,  10  :  26-29,  Septem- 
ber 1916. 

1344.  Hart,  Joseph  K.    Can  a  college  department  of  education  become  scientific? 

Scientific  monthly,  3  :  377^84,  October  1916. 

Thinks  that  the  great  field  of  research  in  educational  theory  may  yet  come  to  be  fbimd  in  tte 
social  sources  of  educational  experience.    Preeents  a  program. 

1346.  Keating,  J.  F.    Tenure  of  teachers.    Better  schools.  2  :  172-75,  September 
1916. 
Advocates  permanency  of  tenure  throoghout  the  school  system. 

1346.  Stanley,  Bdwatrd  M.    Freedom  in  our  schools.    Indus^al  economist,  2  : 5-6, 

August  1916. 

Advance  pages. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says:  "The  activities  of  union  leaders  have  been  very  groat,  bat  the 
schools  should  be  free  from  their  work,  and  the  people  should  see  to  it  that  the  clasotxmi  Is  kept 
free  from  the  presence  of  the  agitator,  either  in  person  or  through  his  agent,  the  teacher,  who  is  a 
member  of  a  labor  union." 

raCHER  EDUCATION. 

1347.  The  Christian  college.     New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Methodist  book  concem 

[1916]    78  p.    12°. 

Contents.— 1.  The  ideals  and  aims  of  the  Christian  college,  by  Herbert  Welch.  X  The  ha- 
portanoe  of  the  Christian  college  as  a  factor  hi  the  making  of  America,  by  Henry  Churchill  King. 
3.  The  product  of  the  Christian  college  in  men  and  movements,  by  Thomas  NIdbolson. 

1348.  Dexter,  Franklin  Bowditoh,  ed.    Documentary  history  of  Yale  univeraity, 

under  the  original  charter  of  the  Collegiate  school  of  Connecticut,  1701-1745. 
New  Haven,  Yale  university  press,  1916.    382  p.    4* 


lO 


1349.  Educational  biases.    Unpopular  review,  6  :  132-44,  July-September  1916. 

Writer  condemns  an  anti-patriotic  bias  in  favor  of  foreign  educational  systems.  It  is  vrdl  If 
some  of  the  excellences  of  a  foreign  system  can  be  adapted  to  tbe  local  stock,  but  the  one  to  do 
the  adjusting  must  know  that  stock. 

1350.  Femald,  Merritt  Caldwell.    History  of  the  Maine  state  coUoge  and  the  Uni- 

versity of  Maine.    Orono,  Me.,  University  of  Maine,  1916.    450  p.  incl. 
front.,  plates,  ports.    8°. 

1351.  Hadley,  Arthur  T.    President  Hadley's  matriculation  sermon,  delivered  in 

Woolsey  Hall,  Yale  university,  Sunday,  October  1,  1916.    Yale  alumni 

weekly,  26  :  62-63,  October  6, 1916. 

President  Hadley  says  self-control,  intelligence,  courtesy,  devotion  are  the  quaUties  which  are 
to  be  learned  at  Yale  if  the  course  of  study  is  to  prepare  for  the  larger  duties  of  cititenshJp  as  wrii 
9a  the  narrower  ones  of  our  several  calltogs  and  profiBSsionii. 
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1852.  Jastrow,  Joseph.    Ten  yean  of  the  Carnegie  foundation.    School  and  society, 

4  :  533-61,  October  7, 1916. 

Considers  the  scope  of  the  Foundation,  its  contribution  to  educational  progress,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  retirtDg  allowances. 

"  While  the  reviewer  aims  to  present  opinion  as  objectively  as  the  outlook  which  he  commands 
makes  possible,  the  individual  angle  as  well  as  the  personal  organ  of  vision  determines  the  per- 
spective." 

1853.  Patterson,  John  L.    Municipal  universities  in  the  United  States.    National 

municipal  review,  5  :  553-64,  October  1916.- 

Reviews  the  work  of  the  municipal  universities  in  this  country,  and  commends  the  modem 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  develop  such  schools  lor  the  higher  education  of 
all  classes  of  citizens. 

1354.  Schumacher,  Matthew.    What  next?    Catholic  educational  review,  12: 

204-10,  October  1916. 

An  address  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  college  department  of  the  Catholic  educational  asso- 
ciation on  the  standardization  of  Catholic  colleges. 

1355.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    Standardization  of  Catholic  colleges.    Catholic 

educational  review,  12  :  193-203,  October  1^16. 

1356.  Sprag^e,  Homer  B.    President  Sprague's  administration  of  the  Univendty  of 

North  Dakota.    Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  7  :  3-28, 
October  1916. 
The  University  of  North  Dakota  firom  1887-1891. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1357.  Anderson,  D.  A.    The  efficiency  expert  in  education.    Educational  adminis- 

tration and  supervisioD,  2  :  477-82,  October  1916. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  efficiency  expert  in  our  school  systems. 

1358.  Case,  Hiram  C.    The  uniform  system  for  recording  disbursements  for  school 

purposes  as  prescribed  for  New  York  state.  American  school  board  journal, 
53  :  24-26,  68,  October  1916. 

1359.  Johnson,  Harriet  M.    The  visiting  teacher  in  New  York  city;  a  statement  of 

the  function  and  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  staff  of  the 
Public  education  association  from  1912  to  1915  inclusive.  [New  York] 
Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1916.    84  p.    8^. 

1360.  Iffiner,  William  T.    A  survey  from  within.    Ameiican  school  board  journal, 

63  :  16,  73,  October  1916. 

Suggestknis  for  a  school  survey  by  persons  actoally  engaged  in  administering  or  teaching  in 
the  system  they  are  eTamining. 

1361.  Probat,  EUa  K.    The  contributions  of  scientific  studies  to  the  value  of  super- 

vision.   School  education,  36  :  7-9,  October  1916. 

The  advantages  of  cooi>erative  research  and  what  experimental  investigation  has  contriboted 
to  the  field  of  supervision. 

1362.  Saved^e,  L.  N.    How  should  superintendents  measure  the  work  of  teachers. 

Virginia  journal  of  education,  10  : 9-13,  September  1916. 
Address  delivered  before  Richmond  conference  of  division  superintendents,  July  6, 1916. 

1363.  Strayer,  George  Drayton.    Some  problems  in  city  school  administration. 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1916.  234  p.  lllus. 
8**.    (School  efficiency  series,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Hanus) 

Report  of  the  Butte  school  survey. 

1364.  Voorhees,  Harvey  Cortlandt.    The  law  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 

United  States.    Boston,  Little,  Brow^i,  and  company,  1916.    Ivii,  429  p.    8^. 
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1305.  Wirt,  Wimam  Albert.  The  offidftl  Wirt  reports  to  the  Boud  of  educstioQ  of 
Ne^  York  city;  compriaing  the  official  reportB  upon  Public -school  89,  Btook- 
lyn,  and  public  Bchook  28,  2,  42,  6,  50,  44,  5,  53,  40,  32, 4  and  45,  the  Bronx, 
and  an  appendix  showing  the  more  extensive  reoiganisation  proposed. 
With  an  introduction  by  Howard  W.  Nudd.  [New  York]  Public  education 
association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1916.    56  p.    tables.    8^. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

m 

1366.  Du   Shane,   Donald.    The  intermediate  grades  and   departmentaliaatum. 

Elementary  school  journal,  17  :  89-105,  October  1916. 

Suggests  ntonna.  The  writer  erpmsee  the  hope  that  the  time  to  mar  wbm  " the  tingity  off  • 
mhool  mortality  of  60  per  cent  below  the  eighth  grade  wW  he  deeply  enough  lielt  to  aacnxe  •  wen 
purpoeeful  school  training  of  this  Important  group  of  fatiire  American  citiiens."  To  be  eoe- 
tinued.     * 

1367.  ICaekie,  Bansom  A.    Educators  on  election  in  education.    Northwest  jouraal 

of  education,  28  :  80-85,  October  1916. 
Advocates  the  elective  system  and  gives  some  of  its  advantages. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1368.  Baker,  8.  Josephine.    The  control  of  communicable  diseases  in  adiools. 

American  journal  of  public  health,  6  :  1078-82,  October  1916. 

Read  before  a  general  session  of  the  Aaierican  public  health  association,  Rochester,  X.  Y., 
Hepteraber  10, 1915. 

(fives  the  wor'  ing  program  which  has  been  followed  by  the  Burean  of  diild  hygiene  of  I'ew 
Yor'.c  city  for  the  past  six  years.  Emphasizes  the  necessity  of ;  eeping  children  in  school  rather 
than  closing  schools  in  the  presence  of  commuHioable  diseases  in  a  community. 

1369.  Faulkner,  James  P.    Teaching  health  in  the  public  schools.    Forward, 

1  :  29-36,  July  1916. 

Gives  an  outline  of  health  instruction  as  developed  during  several  years  of  experfenoe  hi 
public  health  wor...  in  Kentucky. 

1370.  Irwin,  B.  B.    Glasses  for  the  conservation  of  vision.    Ohio  teacher,  37  :  52-^4, 

September  1916. 

Descnribe<i  the  class  opened  in  Cleveland  three  years  ago  for  children  having  serious  defects  o 
vision. 

1371.  Kingsley,  Sherman  C.    Open-air  schools  and  open-window  rooms — how  to 

build  and  equip  them.    Journal  of  the  outdoor  life,  13  :  310-20,  October  1916. 

Concluded  from  September  number.    G  ives  plans  of  schools  in  various  cities.    Illustrated. 

1372.  Bedway,  Jacques  W.    The  air  of  school  buildings.    Medical  times,  44  :  309-10, 

October  1916. 

Among  other  things  the  writer  says  that  the  humidifying  of  the  air  of  school  rooms  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  in  the  sanitary  regulation  of  school  buildings. 

1373.  Swinnerton,  George  G.    Medical  supervision  of  country  children.    School 

education,  36  :  3-5,  September  1916. 

Wor'..  of  the  school  physician  in  Koochiching  county,  Minnesota. 

1374.  Tigert,  John  J.    The  relation  of  defective  vision  to  retardation.    Kentucky 

high  Bchool  quarterly,  2  :  3-12,  October  1916. 

Bibliography:  p.  12. 

1375.  Tomldns,  Ernest.    What  will  the  school  board  do  with  stanmieting?    Ameri- 

can school  board  jouroal,  53  :  30,  62-63,  October  1916, 

Spea'  s  of  the  infect  iousoiess  of  stammering  and  says  that  the  school  board  should  rtmpty 
prohibit  stammering  on  school  property  and  re'iuire  the  stammering  chQd  to  vrait  and  calm 
himself,  so  that  he  can  spea".  fluently,  or  to  write  or  ma'  e  signs  or  remain  silent. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1376.  Ehler,  Georg^e  W.    Developing  physical  and  moral  vitality.    A  rational 

scheme.    Playground,  10  :  232-44,  October  1916. 

Oatlines  a  plan' for  an  aTarogo-BlennBtary  setaool  with  one  or  more  rooms  in  each  grammar 
grade  with  one  hmidied  or  more  boys  and  as  many  girls  in  the  f om:  grades. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  three  articles  dealing  with  the  need  for  an  adequate  and  rational 
ajvUfsn  of  phsrsieal  education. 

1377.  McCord,   Clinton  P.    State-wide  physical  training.    American   education, 

20  :  76-79,  October  1916. 
The  new  physical  training  law  of  New  York  state,  its  general  purpose  and  its  main  features. 

1378.  Warden,    Bandall   D.    Physical    training.    Mind    and    body,    23  :  246-49, 

October  1916. 

Why  it  should  be  recognised  as  a  necessary  subject  in  a  child's  training  for  life,  and  why  it 
should  receive  .time  and  attention  equal  to  that  given  to  any  of  the  other  curricula  subjects. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  physidU  education  association,  Cincinnati,  April  19r22, 
1916. 

1379.  Ziegler,  Carl.    The  preparation  of  the  director  of  physical  education.    Mind 

and  body,  23  :  210-17,  September  1916. 

Read  at  the  convention  of  the  American  physical  education  association,  Cincinnati,  April 
1916. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

1380.  CurtiB,  Henry  8.    Play  and  education.    Teaching,  2  : 6-17,  September  15, 

1916. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  The  message  of  the  play  movement  to  the 
teacher,  Significance  of  the  play  movement.  Play  and  recreation  in  the  op^n  country,  The  school 
as  a  sodal  center. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION.     ' 

1381.  Arrick,  Cliflord.    Recreational  and  educational  activities  of  the  Chicago  tele- 

phone company  employed.    Social  service  review,  4  :  13-15,  September 
1916. 

1382.  Corson,  O.  T.    The  public  school  not  a  substitute  for  the  home.    Ohio  educa- 

tional monthly,  65  :  497-99,  September  1916. 

Says  that  the  school  should  not  be  expected  to  introduce  card  games,  pool  tables,  and  dancing 
in  order  to  counteract  the  evU  inflaenoes  outside  the  school,  resulting  from  the  indifference  of 
ptrents.  Tl^e  school  ebottid  alvays  cooperate  with  the  home,  but  it  was  never  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  home. 

1383.  Wlscoxisin.    Department  of  education.    Suggestive  studies  of  school  con- 

ditions; an  outlined  study  in  school  problems  for  women's  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  community  organizations.    Madison,  Wis.,  1916. 
101  p.    illus.    8**. 
Prepared  by  Janet  R.  Rankin,  schoQl  service  secretary,  State  department  of  education. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1384.  Oibson,.  H.  W.    Boyology;  or,  Bey  analysiB.    New  York  [etc.]  Association 

prees,  1916.    294  p.    front.    16^.    (On  woer:  Boy  life  series) 
Bibliography:  p.  96^-80. 

1385.  Koch,  Felix  J.    Having  the  school  children  help  in  child  welfare.    Child- 

welfare  magazine,  11  :  42-45,  October  1916. 

Unique  toy-repair  shops  and  toy  foctories,  run  by  the  boys  and  girls,  in  Cincinnati,  for  poor 
children. 
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MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1386.  DariSy  Jesse  B.    Moral  training  and  instruction  in  high  schools.     Keligiaie 

education,  11  :  394-402,  October  1916. 
A  survey  of  progress  since  1911  in  the  high  schools. 

1387.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Dorothea  Frances  (Caafleld).     Self-reliance;  a  piactical  and 

informal  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  self-reliance,  initiative  and  le- 
sponsibility  to  modem  children.    Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  campasj 
[1916]    243  p.    W.    (Childhood  and  youth  series) 
Contains  bibliof^rapnies. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

1388.  Brown,  Arlo  Ayres.    Primer  of  teacher  training.    New  York,  Cindmati. 

The  Methodist  book  concern  [1916]    168  p.    16"". 

1389.  Brown,  Frank  L.    The  Sunday  school  situation  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

International  review  of  missions  (Edinburgh)  5  :  614-27,  October  1916. 

1390.  SCartahome,  Hug'h.    Worship  in  connection  with  week-day  religious  instnic- 

tion.    Religious  education,*  11  :  419-34,  October  1916. 

1391.  XoUoy,  X.  A.    The  Winona  plan  for  parochial  schools.    America,  15  :  625-^, 

October  7,  1916. 

The  W  inona  plan  for  pfutxrhial  schools  plans  to  take  the  rulings  of  the  Mixumota  State  depst* 
ment  of  education  with  reference  to  the  standardization  of  schools  and  adapt  them  wmfaim 
advisable  to  the  parochial  schools  of  the  diooese. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1392.  Eastern  arts  aaaociation.    Proceedings  seventh  annual  meeting,  Spring- 

field, Mass.,  April'  20-22,  1916.    219  p.    8''.    (Fred  P.  Reagle,  secretary, 
Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  David  Snedden:  Problems  of  art  education,  p.  7-23.  2.  A  new  deveiapBiait 
in  art  training.  An  account  of  the  >rt  high  school  department  of  the  Ethical  cultm«  sebod, 
p.  34-33.  3.  A.  E.  Dodd:  What  national  aid  to  vocational  education  means  to  teachen  of  tfae 
arts.  p.  36-42.  4.  F.  G.  Bonser:  Indus^lal  educatipn  in  present  school  problems,  p.  4^-0. 
5.  Sallie  B.  Tannahill:  Art  in  lettering— selection  of  material  and  application  to  school  prolH 
lems,  p.  52-62.  6.  Helen  R.  Norton:  What  cooperation  oi  the  art  school  with  the  departmnt 
store  means  to  the  public,  p.  72-77.  7.  F.  E.  Mathewson:  The  point  of  view.  Some  pottiUDt 
questions  concerning  industrial  courses  in  high  schods,  p.  78-S4.  8.  K.  V.  Carman:  Indos^ial 
work  as  a  basis  f(nr  other  school  subjects,  p.  85-94.  0.  W.  R.  W^ard:  The  time  factor  in  mamal 
training  in  the  elementary  school,  p.  95-99.  10.  E.  B.  Kent:  Some  suooeaBfnl  experiments  1b 
manual  training,  p.l0f>-108.  11.  O.  D.  Evans:  Cpmpulsory  continuation  schoob,  p.  109-39.  12. 
R.  O.  Small:  Abstract  on  present  phases  of  vocational  education  in  Massadiusetts,  p.  13IV33. 
13.  W.  E.  r.rady:  The  Ettinger  plan  of  prevocational  training,  p.  134-40.  14.  F.  H.  Pflrkins: 
Possibilities  in  industrial  training  for  mentally  deflcient  girls,  p.  141-44.  15.  Marie  Sayks:  Rmal 
problem  of  household  arts  education,  p.  145-49.  16.  Lucia  W.  Dement:  Illustration  for  demei- 
tary  children,  p.  158-62.  17.  Final  report  of  the  oommitiee  on  time  allowanoe  for  the  ma&nl 
arts,  p.  170-79. 

1393.  Orouch,   Calvin  Henry.    Vocational   tzaining.    Quarterly  journal  of  the 

University  of  North  Dakota,  7  :  29-39,  October  1916. 

Describes  briefly  the  Boys  trades  school  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  tells  how  it  is  taming  oat 
sV'illed  laborers  rather  than  unskilled  laborers. 

1394.  Dodd,  Alvln  B.    Vocational  training  in  the  Army.    School  and  society, 

4  :  585-88,  October  14,  1916. 

Discusses  the  Army  bill  passed  by  Congress  containing  provision  for  the  training  of  soldin 
while  in  service  so  that  when  they  return  to  civil  life  they  will  be  prepared  for  more  dlectfrv 
work  in  the  industries.    Formulates  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  hilL 
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1396.  Faxnuzn,  Royal  B.    Differentiation  in  art  training  to  suit  individual  pupils' 

needs.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  5  :  432-37,  October  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  vocational  education  and  practical  arts,  National 
edacation  Bssoeiatfon,  New  York  city,  July  7, 1016. 

1396.  Harlan,  Charles  L.    Content  of  courses  of  study  in  handicrafts  for  elemen- 

tary school  pupils.    School  education,  36  :  6-8,  September  1916. 
f  A  study  of  over  two  hundred  elementary  scho(d  courses. 

1397.  Jensen,  George  Henry.    Commercial  standards  for  woodwork  in  the  schools. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  5  :  449-53,  October  1916. 

Tells  of  the  Department  of  industrial  arts  in  the  Stockton  (Cal.)  schools,  and  how  bufldlng 
equipment  and  general  repair  work  about  the  school  buildings  has  taken  the  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  manual  training. 

1398.  [The  Opportunity  school  of  Denver]    Child  welfare  bulletm  (Peoria)  4  :  183-85, 

September  1916. 

A  free  school  for  supplying  special  wants  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  who  are  working 
but  who  are  held  on  low  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  success  ^y  lack  of  training  and  education. 

1399.  Smith,  Harry  Bradley.    Establishing  industrial  schools.    Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin  company  [1916]    167  p.    12®.    (Riverside  educational  monographs, 
ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

1400.  A  supervisor's  quest  for  the  real  thing.    By  a  supervisor  of  art  instruction. 

School-arts  msgazine,  16  :  47-^,  October  1916. 

The  story  of  a  supervisor  who  resigned  her  position,  secured  employment  as  a  regular  teacher 
in  an  ungraded  school  in  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  put  her  theories  to  the  test. 

1401.  White,  Sophie  D.   Experiments  in  industrial  education  in  New  York  city.   In 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    Newsletter  no. 

9,  October  1916.    p.  13-31. 

Reprinted  from  the  Child  labor  bulletin  for  August  1916. 
Discusses  the  Schneider,  Ettinger,  Gary  plans,  etc. 

1402.  Winslow,  Leon  Loyal.    Education  through  industrial  arts.    Ohio  educational 

^monthly,  65  :  511-16,  October  1916. 

Read  before  the  Northwestern  Ohio  teachers'  association,  Toledo,  November  191A. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1403.  Conley,  C.  C.    Vocational  guidance.    Associate  teacher,  18  :  9-10,  October 

1916. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement. 

1404.  Pressey,  Park.    A  vocational  reader.    Chicago,  New  York,  Rand  McNally 

<&  company  [1916]    244  p.    illus.    12*. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1405.  Hamilton,  A.  B.    Babies  in  the  curriculum.    Journal  of  heredity,  7  :  387-94, 

September  1916. 

T^Us  of  a  baby  adopted  by  a  girls'  camp,  who  taught  the  girls  more  about  motheroraft  in  a  few 
weeks  than  they  would  have  learned  in  as  many  years  of  the  ordinary  domestic  scieftoe  cuttIcck 
lum. 

1406.  Bead,  Mary  L.    The  mothercraft  manual.    Boston,  Little,  Brown,  and  com- 

pany, 1916.    440  p.    illus.     12«. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1407.  Herrick,   Cheesman   A.    Commercial   education   in   American   secondaiT 

schools.    £<lucational  rcvdew,  52  :  247-64,  October  1916. 

Writer  says  that  in  dealing  with  the  content  of  the  hii^h  sdiool  commffcbl  oome  "^tht  liaa 
ghould  be  social,  both  in  subjects  selected  aad  in  the  study  of  these.  Studies  thst  bare  to  de 
with  the  sdenoe  of  society,  such  as  economics  and  civics,  should  have  a  prominent  plam  ia  tke 
•eooodary  oommeroial  schooL" 

CIVIC   EDUCATION. 

1408.  Dunn,  Arthur  W.    On  civic  education.    Weetem  journal  of  education,  22  : 9, 

September  1916. 
Address  before  the  Sin  Frandsco  Congress  of  mothers,  September  1, 1916. 

1409.  Leonard,  Buaaell  B.    Civics  as  taught  in  the  New  Bedford  industrial  school. 

Education,  37  :  87-94,  Oct^)ber  1916. 

Says  that  the  work  in  the  New  Bedford  school  is  handled  with  the  Idea  of  no  <^Mn|iiilwiiy 
home  work;  but  if  a  boy  desires  to  do  outside  study  or  reading  he  is  encouraged  to  do  ao.  The 
method  used  is  class  discussion. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1410.  Bansom,  WiUiam  Lynn,  ed.    Military  training,  compulsory  or  volunteer;  a 

series  of  addresses  and  papers  presented  at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  political  science  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  18,  1916.    New 
York,  The  Academy  of  political  science,  Columbia  university,  1916.    262  p. 
8*.    (Proceedings  .  .  .  vol.  vi,  no.  4) 
Contains:  Tb^  schoolmaster  and  military  training,  by  A.  Meiklejohn,  p.  171-78. 

1411.  Schaeffer,    Nathan    C.    Education   and    preparedness   for   war.    Arizona 

teacher,  6  :  17-22,  24,  September  1916. 

< 

Superintendent  Schaofter  Is  not  in  favor  of  military  drill  in  the  public  schools. 

1412.  U.  S.  General  staff.    War  college  division.    Military  training  in  public 

schools.  Outline  of  a  plan  for  military  training  in  the  public  schools  pf  the 
United  States,  being  one  of  a  series  of  supplements  to  "  A  statement  of  a  proper 
military  policy  for  the  United  States,*'  together  with  a  letter  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  of  Wyoming,  submitting  certain  data  explaining 
the  organization  and  control  of  the  Cheyenne  high  school  cadet  corps.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1916.  8  p.  8°.  (64th  Cong.,  let  sees. 
Senate.    Doc.  452) 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1413.  Chapin,  F.  Stuart.    The  budgets  of  Smith  college  girls.    Quarterly  publica- 

tions of  the  American  statistical  association,  15  :  149-66,  n.  s.  no.  114,  June 
1916. 

1414.  EUis,   Havelock.    The  mind   of  woman.    Atlantic  monthly,   118  :  366-74, 

September  1916. 

1415.  Kelly,  Jennie  E.    Standards  in  dress  for  high  school  girls.    Educator-journal, 

17  :  68-73,  October  1916. 

1416.  Patterson,  Herbert  P.    The  logical  problem  of  coeducation.    Education, 

37  :  112-15,  October  1916. 

Writer  after  treating  the  psychological  and  physiological  differences  of  the  sexes  comes  to  the 
coQsluslon  thit "  comploto  separation  in  school  Is  quite  as  Ulogical  as  complete  ooedacation,  and 
the  poaduliiin  must  never  rest  at  either  extreme  position." 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION, 

1417.  Bichardflon,  Clement.    Examining  the  near  illiterate.    Southern  workman, 

45  :  546-50,  October  1916. 
Negro  education  In  the  South.  •  ' 

1418.  Sutton,  W.  S.    The  contributions  of  Booker  T.  Washington  to  the  education  of 

the  negro.    School  and  society,  4  :  457-63,  September  23,  1916. 

An  address  delivered  April  19, 1916,  in  New  Orleans  before  the  Southern  conference  for  educa- 
tion and  industry. 

EDUCATION   OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1419.  The  literacy  test  for  immigrants;  a  debate.    The  constructive  and  rebuttal 

speeches  of  the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Chicago  ...  in  the 
eighteenth  annual  contests  of  the  Central  debating  league,  against  Michigan 
and  Northwestern,  January  21,  1916.    [Chicago]   The  Delta  sigma  rho,  1916. 
62  p.    front,  (ports.)    8°. 
Bibliography:  p.  57-62. 

1420.  Mason,  Oregory.    "Americans  first";  how  the  people  of  Detroit  are  making 

Americans  of  the  foreigners  in  their  city.    Outlook,  114  :  193-201,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1916.    illus. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1421.  Hansen,  Anders.    The  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  Scandinavian  countziea 

in  1916.    Volta  review,  18  :  407-13,  October  1916. 

Gives  tables  of  statistics  for  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with  other  material,  descriptive 
and  historical. 

1422.  Love,   James   K.    The   aural   school-clinique.    Volta   review,    18  :  413-16, 

October  1916. 
Condition^  in  Glasgow^  Scotland.    Taken  from  the  Glasgow  medical  Journal,  February  1916. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1423.  Browne,  Blanche  Van  Leuven.    The  cripple  not  an  invalid.    Van  Leuven 

Browne  national  magazine,  6  :  7-8,  October  1916. 

1424.  Elliott,  Charles  M.    Administration  of  the  special  class.    American  school- 

master, 9  :  289-303,  September  1916. 

Outlines  the  necessary  stops  in  the  administration  of  special  classes:  the  selection  of  children, 
the  tests  to  be  given,  the  grouping  of  atypical  children,  the  program,  the  teacherand  her  train- 
ing, supervision  of  special  classes,  the  niurse  and  the  field  worker. 

1425.  Henke,  Franceses  A.    The  retarded  pupil.    Primary  education,  24  :  484-85, 

529,  October  1916. 
How  to  handle  retarded  pupils,  methods  of  discipline,  method  of  teaching  reading,  etc. 

1426.  Meytrott,  Mrs,  Cornelia  B.    What  shall  be  done  for  the  deficient  child? 

Training  school  bulletin,  13  :  115-19,  September  1916. 

A  Monmouth  county  experiment  in  coordination. 

Read  before  the  1916  New  Jersey  state  conference  of  charities  and  correction. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1427.  Perry,   Clarence   Arthur.    The   quicksands   of  wider  use.    Playground, 

10  :  200-208,  September  1916. 

Considers  the  defects  in  some  of  the  schemes  of  plans  for  the  administration  of  commnnity 
centers. 
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1428.  Salser,  Carl  W.    Extenaioii  work  in  nofiiuJ  schools.    Educatbnftl  lev  iev 

62  :  272-83,  October  1916. 

Writer  says  that  by  Its  attitude  toward  eztension  work  a  normal  school  detamliiei  hrsely 
whether  "It  Is  merely  traditional  in  its  policies  or  whether  It  is  hroad-^uged  and  vcgraHfcpa." 
Shows  what  has  been  done  by  the  Kansas  State  normal  schooL 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1429.  Dana,  J.  O.  and  Gardner,  Blanche.    Aids  in  hig^  school  teaching;  pictures 

and  objects.  Woodstock,  Vt.,  The  Elm  tree  press,  1916.  68  p.  8"".  (Mod- 
em American  library  economy  as  illustrated  by  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  Free 
pubUc  library,  by  John  Cotton  Dana.    vol.  2,  pt.  XIX) 

1430.  Legler,  Henry  E.    Library  work  with  children:  a  sjoioptical  criticism.    Pub- 

lic libraries,  21  :  345-48,  October  1916. 

1431.  Schofield,  F.  A.    Outside  reading  in  tLo  I'l^cne  (Oregon)  high  schooL    Eng- 

lish journal,  5  :  544-48,  October  1916. 

Shows  results  o(  credits  given  Tor  outside  reading.  Lists  19  of  the  most  popular  books  nad, 
etc. 

1432.  WisweUi  Leon  Orlando.    How  to  use  reference  books.    New  York,  Cincin- 

nati [etc.]  American  book  company  [1916]  162  p.  incl.  front.,  dlagr. 
12*. 

BUREAU  OP  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

1433.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  by  Samuel  P.  Capen. 

Washington,  1916.    120  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  20) 

1434.  Answers  to  objections  to  the  kindergarten.    Prepared  in  the  Kindergarten 

division,  Bureau  of  education,  in  cooperation  with  the  International  kinder- 
garten union.    Washington,  1916.    4  p. 

1485.  Applied  knowledge  as  a  problem  in  negro  education;  by  Hugh  M.  Browne. 
Washington,  1916.    6  p.    (Miscellaneous  publication,  September  1916) 

1436.  Commercial  education.    A  report  on  the  commercial  education  subsection  of 

the  second  Pan  American  scientific  congress,  December  1915-January 
1916;  by  Glen  Levb  Swiggett.  Washington,  1916.  96  p.  (Bulletin,  1916, 
no.  25) 

1437.  Public  lacilitiee  for  educating  the  alien;  prepared  in  the  Division  of  immi- 

grant education  by  F.  E.  Fanrington.  Washington,  1916.  51  p.  (Bulletin, 
1916,  no.  16) 

1436.  Vocational  secondary  education.  Prepared  by  the  committee  on  vocational 
education  of  the  National  education  association.  Washington,  1916.  163  ff. 
(Bulletin,  1916,  no.  21) 
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1913. 

*No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913.   5  ots^ 

*No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.   6  cts. 

*No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  In  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handschin.    15  cts. 

*No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MacLean.    30  cts. 

*No.  6.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    February,  1913.    5  cts. 

*No.  6.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.    C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  ots. 

*Nb.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.    Clarence  D.  Eingsley.    15  cts. 

*No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education  hi  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.    16  cts. 

*No.  9.  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.    6  cts. 

*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913.    6  Cts. 

*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*^o.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measurtog  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    6  ots. 

*No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  s'^oondary  schools.    10  cts. 

*No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1913.    6  cts. 

*No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  ]n.spection  and  health  supervision.    15  ots. 

♦No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.    lO  cts. 

*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dmslar.    10  oik 

♦No.  19.  German  bidustrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.   Holmes  Beokwlth.    16  ots. 

♦No.  20.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

♦No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Jupe,  1913.    6  ots. 

♦No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 

♦No.  23.  The  Georgia  chib  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.    B.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
♦No.  34.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Gennany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  KenohensteiDflr. 

6  cts. 
♦No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.   6  cts. 
No.  28.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Slpe. 

♦No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  Amerk»m  statesmen  and  publicists.   5  cts. 
♦No.  20.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Kendrio  C.  Baboock.    10  cts. 
♦No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    10  cts. 
♦No.  31.  Special  features  hi  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 
♦No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.   10  ots. 
♦No.  36.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 

♦No.  86.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-13.    10  ots. 
♦No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913.   5  cts. 
♦No.  88.  Economy  of  time  hi  education.    10  cts. 
♦No.  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
♦No.  41.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 
♦No.  43.  An  experhnental  rural  .school  at  Wbithrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne.    10  ots. 
♦No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  ots. 
♦No.  44.  Organised  health  work  in  schools.    E.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 
♦No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1913.   5  ets. 
♦No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

♦No.  47.  Teaching  material  hi  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  ctsl 
♦No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  ots. 
♦No.  49.  The  Farragut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  schooL   A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phillips. 

10  cts. 


>  For  issues  prior  to  1913,  see  list  "Available  Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
October,  1916,"  which  may  be  had  on  appUcatlon.    Numbers  omitted  are  out  of  prbit. 
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^o.  50.  The  Fitchburg  pian  of  pooperative  industrial  education.    M.  B.  MfiCaim.   10  eto. 
*No.  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 

*No.  52.  Sanitar>'  schoolhou<ie8.    L<^^1  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    5  cts. 
*No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913.    5  cts. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  65.  Legislation  and  Judicial  derisions  relating  to  education.  Got.  1,  1900,  to  Oct.  1, 1012. 

Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
*No.  68.  Educational  system  of  niral  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght.    16  ets. 

No.  50.  Bibiiof!raphy  of  education  for  1010-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  f^tate  universities  and  other  institutions  of  hJgfatr  ediioation  partlaDy  supporled.by 
the  State,  1012-13. 

1914. 

*No.  3.  Compulsory  school  attendance.     15  ets. 

*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1014.    6  ets. 

*No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  In  life.    Meyer  Bloomfield.    15  cts. 

*No.  5.  The  folk  hi^h  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Friend.   5  cts. 

*No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States.   20  cts. 

^No.  7.  Montlily  record  of  ciurent  educational  publications,  March,  1014.    5  ets. 

*No.  8.  The  M  assachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultiutil  edueatton.   B.  W.  Stimaon.  Uoli. 

No.  0.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  AprO.  1014. 
•No.  10,  Physical  growth  and  scbool  progress.  B.  T.  Baldwin.  25  cts. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1014.    6  ots. 

No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar. 
*No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  aefaoob  of  the  United  fititii 

Royal  B.  Famum.    85  cts. 
^No.  14.  Vocational  guidance.    10  cts. 

*No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index.    6  ets. 
*No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta.  King.   60  ots. 

No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.   Roy  K.  Flannagan. 
*No.  18.  The  public-school  a}  stem  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Burrto.    16  ots. 

No.  10.  University  extension  In  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  bookworm  disease-    J.  A.  FerrelL 
*No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1014.    10  ols. 

No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Olynn. 
*No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght.    10  ets. 
*No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  scbool  improvement.   W.  T.  JBodges.    10  eta. 
*No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1014.    6  ets. 
♦No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  cts. 
*  No.  28.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  khidergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison.   6  ets. 

No.  20.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  mral  schools  and  transportation  of  pupfis  at  public  expense.    A.  C  MonihaD. 
*No.  31.  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Educatk)n  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.   86  ets. 

No.  82.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.   R.  L.  WaQdey. 
*No.  33.  Music  in  public  schools.    Will  Karhart.    10  cts. 

*No.  34.  Library  instniction  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.  Houy  R.  Evans.   5  cts. 
*No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  Eni^land,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  B.  Judd.    10  ets. 
*No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Education  for  tiie  home— Part  II.    State  legislation,  schools,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews. 
*No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews.    26  ets. 
*No.  30.  Educatk)n  for  the  homo— Part  IV.    Bililiography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1014.    5  ets. 
*No.  42.  Monthly  re(K)rd  of  ciurent  educational  publications,  December.  1014.    6  ots. 
♦No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15.    20  cts. 

*No.  44.  County -unit  orRanizatien  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan.    10  ots. 
•No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown.    10  cts. 
•No.  4fl.  School  savings  banks.    Jfrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtzer.    5  cts. 

No.  47.  City  trahiing  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  4S.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  O.  Rathman. 

No.  49.  Efflclency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 


•  See  note  at  top  of  p.  i. 
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1915. 

♦No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary.    5  cts. 
*No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915.    6  cts. 
*No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915.   6  cts. 
♦No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck.    15  cts. 

No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
♦No.  6.  A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  Association.    15  cts. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 

No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  coU^es  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 
♦No.  0.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1915.    5  cts. 
♦No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Norman  Frost. 

No.  12.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
♦No.  13.  The  schoolhouse  as  the  ix)llhig  place.    £.  J.  Ward.    5  cts. 
♦No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index,  February,  1914-Jaiiuar7«  1915. 
♦No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1915.    5  cts. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.    A.  W.  Donn. 

No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain.    H.  S.  Richards. 
♦No.  19.  Statistics  of  manual  training,  agricultural,  and  industrial  schools.    10  cts. 
*No.  20.  The  niral-4chool  system  of  Minnesota.    H.  W.  Foght.   20  cts. 
^No.  21.  Schoolhouse  sanitation.    V.'illiam  A.  Cook.    10  cts. 

^0. 22.  State  versus  local  control  of  elementary  education.    T.  L.  MacDowell.    10  etB. 
*No.  23.  The  teaching  of  community  civics.    10  cts. 

No.  24.  Adjustment  between  kindergarten  and  first  grade.    Luella  A.  Palmer. 

No.  25.  Public,  society,  and  school  libraries. 

No.  26.  Secondary  schools  in  the  States  of  Central  America,  Sooth  America,  and  the  West  Indies.    Anna 
T.  Smith. 

No.  27.  Opportunities  for  foreign  students  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P. 
Capen. 

No.  28.  The  extension  of  public  education.    Clarence  A.  Perry. 

No.  29.  The  truant  problem  and  the  parental  school.    James  S.  Hlatt. 

No.  30.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1911-12. 
*No.  31.  A  comparative  study  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school  officers.   16  cts. 

No.  32.  The  school  system  of  Ontario.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  33.  Problems  of  vocational  education  in  Germany.    George  E.  Myers. 
♦No.  34.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatioDS,  September,  1915.   5  cts. 
*No.  35.  Mathematics  in  the  lower  and  middle  commercial  and  industrial  schools.    E.  H.  Taylor.    15  cents. 

No.  36.  Free  textbooks  and  State  uniformity.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  37.  Some  foreign  educational  surveys.    James  Mahoney. 

No.  38.  The  university  and  the  municipality. 

No.  39.  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  mathematics.    I.  L.  Kandel. 

No.  40.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1915. 
*No.  41.  Significant  school-extension  records.    Clarence  A.  Perry.   5  cts. 
^o.  42.  Advancement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class.    James  Mahoney.    10  cts. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1915-16. 
*No.  44.  School  administration  in  the  smaller  cities.   W.  S.  Deffenbangh.    35oCs. 

No.  45.  The  Danish  people's  high  school.    Martin  Hegland. 

No.  46.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1915. 
♦Na  47.  Digest  of  State  laws  relating  to  public  education.    Hood,  Weeks,  and  Ford.   60  cts. 

No.  48.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1913-14. 

No.  49.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1915. 

No.  50.  He^th  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 

1916. 

No.  1.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 

No.  2.  Agricultural  and  rural  education  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  H.  W.  Foght.  . 

No.  3.  Placement  of  children  in  the  elementary  grades.    K.  J.  Hoke. 

No.  4.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1916. 

No.  5.  Kindergarten  training  schools. 
I  No.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 
!  No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1916. 


♦  See  note  at  top  of  p.  i. 
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No.  8.  Rmrguiintion  of  the  publkssehool  aystem.   F.  F.  Bunker. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  oorrent  educational  publications,  March,  1918. 

No.  10.  Needed  changes  In  seoondary  education.    Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Ernesto  Nebon. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1910. 

No.  12.  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  State  normal  schools.    C.  H.  Judd  and  8.  C.  Fttkar. 
*No.  13.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1910.    6  cts. 

No.  14.  State  pension  systems  for  public-school  teachers.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  and  Roberta  Kinc- 
*No.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications— Index,  February,  UU-January,  1910.  B  cts. 

No.  10.  Reorganising  a  county  system  of  rural  schools.    J.  Harold  Williams. 

No.  17.  The  Wisconsin  county  training  schools  for  teachers  in  rural  niioola.   W.  E.  Larson. 

No.  18.  Public  facilities  for  educating  the  alien.    F.  E.  Farrlngton. 

No.  19.  State  higher  educational  Institutions  of  Iowa. 

No.  90.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 

No.  21.  Vooadonai  secondary  education. 

No.  22.  Monthly  record  of  current  edncadonal  publlcatlona.  Sev»tember.  1910. 


*  fiat  note  at  top  of  p.  I. 
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SOME  TACTS  CONCERNING  MANUAL  ARTS  AND  HOME- 
MAKING  SUBJECTS  IN  156  CITIES. 


The  confused  and  chaotic  condition  which  characterizes  vocational 
and  industrial  education  at  the  present  time  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  certain  far-reaching  and  fundamental  adjustments  are  going 
on  in  the  educational  world.  These  adjustments  involve,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  school  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  at  all  of  its  stages, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  industries  and  occupations  with 
all  of  their  social  and  economic  implications.  No  one  seems  to  know 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  solution  the  problem  demands; 
nor  is  anyone  able  to  predict  with  precision  and  accuracy  what  the 
outcome  of  the  movement  may  be.  Many  interesting  experiments 
have  been  and  are  now  being  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
present  needs  and  satisfying  various  demands,  but  the  problem  in 
the  large  seems  little  nearer  a  satisfactory  solution  than  when  the 
experimentation  began. 

Educational,  vocational,  industrial,  and  social  surveys  are  becom- 
ing common.  These  set  forth  the  facts  and  make  clear  the  existing 
conditions  in  each  of  these  fields  of  activity.  If  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically conducted,  the  findings  of  survey  commissions  are  valuable 
in  determining  needs  and  policies.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  present  prac- 
tices and  existing  conditions  that  the  needs  and  policies  of  the  future 
must  be  detetmined. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  determine  the  existing 
conditions  and  practices  in  the  manual  arts  and  homemaking  sub- 
jects with  reference  to^ 

1.  Nature  and  character  of  the  work  in  the  different  grades  and  in 
the  high  school. 

2.  The  number  of  minutes  per  week  and  the  relative  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

3.  Methods  used  and  their  adaptation  to  age  and  grade  of  pupils. 

4.  Nature  and  amount  of  correlation  with  other  subjects. 

5.  Methods  of  disposing  of  finished  products  of  shops  and  kitchens. 

6.  The  dominant  aims  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  and  the 
prevalence  of  each. 

7.  Enrollment  in  vocational  courses  in  elementary  and  in  high 
schools. 

8.  Cost  per  pupil  in  different  schools  and  cities. 

9.  Percentage  of  pupils  entering  work  for  which  manual  arts  and 
homemaking  courses  prepared  them. 

10.  Norms  and  standards  of  practice  in  all  the  above. 

The  method  used  in  collecting  the  data  was  that  of  the  question- 
naire.   A  copy  of  the  form  used  is  here  reproduced. 
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MANUAL  ABTS  AND  HOMEMAKING  SUBJECTS. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE    TEACHING  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 
HOMEMAKING.  AND  VOCATK»^AL  SUBJECTS. 


Name. 


CUy. 


State. 


1.  Underline  the  courses  offered  in  your  schools  and  state  the  number  of 
weeks  in  each  course  grade  by  grade. 


ORABEB. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

n 

in 

IV 

Pap«r  fokUng,  ontting,  etc. 

Cardboard  ooDstmotioiL 

RaiBa  and  bisketry. 

Waaving  and  textika. 

Knifa  work,  coping  law,  etc. 

day  work,  plaitldne,  etc. 

' 

Leather  work,  etc 

Art  metal  work. 

Jewelry. 

• 

Joinery ,  cabinetmaklng,  carpentry. 

Wood  turning,  pattern  making. 

Foondry. 

Machine  shop. 

Forge  shop. 

Concrete  oonstmction. 

p 

Cooking. 

Sewing. 

Millinery. 

e 

2.  State  the  number  of  periods  per  week  and  total  number  of  minutes  per 
week  given  to  manual  arts  and  hotnemaking  in  the  grades. 

GRADES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

Periods  per  week. 

Total  mlnatee  per  week  to  manual 
arts  and  homemaklng. 

Total  mlnotee  per  week  to  all  sub- 
jects. 

3.  Does  the  work  consist  of — 

[a]  Systematic  graded  exercises? Ini^iatgT8des7... 

[b]  Individual  projects  selected  by  pupils? Ini^iat  grades?... 

(o]  Cooperative  projects  selected  by  class? In  what  grades?... 

(d]  Projects  expressive  of  work  in  history,  reading,  languagOi  or  other  aabjeots? . 

In  what  grades? 


MANUAL  ABTS  AND  HOMEMAKINO  BT7BJECTS. 


[BetArM  of  QuesHoniiatre.] 


4.  Is  the  work  in  manual  arts  and  homemaking  conelated  with  the  work 
in  the  subjects  named  below?    State  grade  and  subjects  in  form  below. 


GRADES. 


Drawing 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

11 

m 

IV 

Language 

History 

Reading 

Arlthmetio 

Other  subjects 

5.  What  disposal  is  made  of  the  finished  product? 

fa]  Kept  by  iMipllsf In  what  gradesT 

bj  Becomes  property  of  the  schoolf In  what  grade? 

of  Bold  by  school  or  pupilsT In  what  grades  T. 

[d]  Other  methods. 


fS) 


6.  Underline  twice  the  aim  which  dominates  your  teaching  of  the  manual 
arts  and  home-making  subjects,  once  the  one  which  you  consider  of  least 
importance. 

Cultural  aim.   [Qeneral:  nonvocatiooal,  disciplinary,  etc.] 

VocatioDal  aim.   [To  give  knowledge  and  skill  of  direct  value  upon  immediate  entrance 
into  the  trades  or  yocations.1 

[c]  Prevooatlonal  aim.   [Giving  knowledge  and  experienoes  of  various  occupations,  mate- 

rials, tools,  etc.] 

[d]  Other  aims , 

7.  What  percentaj^  of  pupUs,  after  leaving  school,  enter  directly  into 
the  vocations  for  which  the  manual  arts  and  home-making  subjects  prepared 
them? 

8.  Please  state  as  accurately  as  possible: 

(a] 


lb) 


Ic) 


The  value  of  the  equipment  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  used  for  manual  arts  and  home- 
making 

The  annual  cost  [last  year]  of  suiqplying  the  manual  arts  and  home-making  courses  [this 
includes  teachers'  salaries,  mater&ls,  etc,  but  not  new  equipment) 

Ija  the  elementary  schoolsf 

In  the  hi^  schools?. 


The  total  annual  enrollment  in  manual  arts  and  home-making  courses* 

In  the  elementary  school 

In  the  hi^  school 


Give  below  any  additional  information  which  you  may  consider  im- 
portant  


Responses  were  received  from  156  superintendents,  supervisorsi 
and  teachers  in  39  States,  furnishing  usable  returns  from  156  city 
school  systems.  Of  these  cities,  13  offered  no  work  in  the  manual 
arts  and  home-making  subjects,  leaving  143  cities  reporting  in  full 
or  in  part  on  the  conditions  considered  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  data  on  topics  4,  7,  and  8  were  so  incomplete  and  unreliable 
that  they  are  eliminated  from  this  report.^ 

>  The  sources  of  error  in  the  data  are  not  numerous  cr  serious,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in  classifying 
and  treating  the  returns,  so  that  the  results  may  be  regarded  as  iiairly  reliable.  It  must  be  remembered, 
in  interpreting  the  data,  that  the  r*tuins  are  for  school  systems  and  not  for  schools  or  pupils. 

605880—16 2 
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AIMS. 

In  the  preparation  of  manual  arts  or  home-making  courses,  and  in 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  some  aim  or  purpose  in  the  mind  of 
the  superintendent  or  supervisor  dominates  the  selection  of  materials 
and  the  choice  of  methods  to  be  used.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
aims  or  purposes  may  be  complex  and  not  clearly  differentiated,  and 
that  no  one  aim  predominates.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  there 
is  some  one  aim  which  outweighs  all  others,  but  which  does  not  nec- 
essarily exclude  all  others.  The  nature  of  the  work,  its  distribution 
throughout  the  grades,  and  the  methods  of  presenting  it  are  very 
largely  determined  by  the  purposes  to  be  accomplished.  A  classifi- 
cation of  aims,  then,  may  help  to  discover  the  trend  of  vocational 
education  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  manual  arts  and  home-making 
subjects. 

In  the  questionnaire  the  aims  were  arbitrarily  dassified  as  cul- 
tural, vocational,  and  prevocational,  and  an  explanation  was  attached 
to  each  of  these  terms.  The  superintendents  and  supervisors  making 
reply  were  asked  to  underline  once  the  dominant  aim,  and  twice 
the  one  of  least  importance.  A  sunmiary  of  the  results  is  given  in 
Table  1. 

Table  1. — Aims  as  arranged  by  112  superintenderUSf  supervisors^  and  teachers  {44  cUiea 

not  reporting). 


Damloant. 

Seoondary  impart- 
anoe. 

Least  importanoa. 

Coltiml 

Number. 
44 
12 
56 

Percent. 
39 
11 
50 

Number. 
26 
45 
42 

PereenL 
22 
40 
38 

Number, 
43 
55 
14 

Pereeat. 
38 

Vocational t--, 

4B 

Prffvocatlom&I ....  r^. ^ 

13 

112 

100 

112 

100 

112 

100 

The  significant  fact  to  be  gained  from  Table  1  is  that  there  is  no 
general  agreement  as  to  the  aim  in  presenting  these  subjects.  The 
prevocational  aim  predominates  in  one-half  of  the  schools,  while 
the  vocational  aim  ranks  first  in  importance  in  only  11  per  cent  of 
the  cities  studied.  There  is  some  evidence,  though  not  conclusive, 
that  the  present  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  only  inci- 
dentally vocational  schools.  The  cultural  aim  ranks  second  as  a 
dominant  aim  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cities  to  indicate  that  the 
manual  arts  and  homemaking  subjects  are  stiU  regarded  laigely  as 
cultural  and  disciplinary  subjects.  Figure  1  represents  graphically 
the  reports  of  the  112  cities. 
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NATURE   OF  THE   WORK. 

The  kind  and  variety  of  the  work  offered  afford  a  partial  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  aims  are  being  attained.  If  the 
culture  aim  dominates,  one  would  expect  to  find  wide  variation  in 
the  work  and  the  courses  of  long  duration  with  more  or  less  study 
and  recitation  accompanying  the  shop  and  laboratory  work.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  strictly  vocational  aim  dominates,  it  would  be 


Fio.  1.— DJstrlbutluD  of  cities  as  to  dominant  aim  in  manual  arts  and  homemaking  subjects,  112  cities 

(44  cities  not  reporting). 

natural  to  find  greater  specialization  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  done  in  the  shops  and  kitchens,  all  of  it  capable  of  application, 
more  or  less  directly,  in  the  trades  and  occupations.  Work  of  a 
prevocational  nature  would  possess  in  less  degree  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  the  cultural  and  vocational,  but  would  be  general 
in  character  and  extensive  in  its  scope.  Some  Ught  is  thrown  on 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  terms  of  present  practice  by  Tables  2  and  3. 
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Tablb  2. — Nature  of  work  and  where  offered,  14t  cUiet  {14  dtiet  not  reporting). 


Kind  of  work. 

1 

Gfadee. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

16 
89 
44 

18 

80 

7 

1 

2 

6 

10 

18 

81 

7 

28 

8 

1 

8 

7 

8 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Totd. 

« 

PftPtf  IbldJnK.  etc 

111 
83 
23 
82 
2 
38 

1Q2 
47 
27 
88 
2 
32 

61 
62 
88 
40 

4 
19 

88 
50 
61 
25 

8 
12 

1 

8 
18 
12 

4 
14 

4 
4 
1 

8 

15 

12 

5 

12 

6 

8 

6 

1 

14 

98 

18 

3 

2 

1 

4 

91 

78 

8 

854 

Cardbosrd  eomtrootlon 

2 

4 

8 

1 

4 

18 

12 

8 

11 

91 

88 

4 

4 

7 

4 

88 

83 

16 

2 

1 
4 

1 

2 

4 

1 
8 

4 

S2 

J^iifflft.  Nakfttry 

248 

W«||vfn|r.  tfiXtilfMI 

179 

Knife,  copififf  *ft^ 

un 

Clay.  plaffttctiM 

8 

16 

9 

6 

10 

66 

67 

10 

7 

18 

1 

68 
71 
14 

3 
13 
13 

6 

9 
88 
82 
U 
22 
16 

2 
43 
44 
27 

2 

9 

11 

9 

7 

82 

36 

7 

84 

6 

6 

39 

86 

19 

138 

Ittmih^.  stamp,  rtc 

70 

Art  RMtal  work 

67 

Jewelry 

u  f»  w 

29 

PHntft^ff.  ho^htndinff 

2 

8 

6 
12 

9 
63 

2 

1 
.... 

18 

93 

7 

1 
.... 

84 

408 

Wnnri  tiiminr.  ratt^iin  fnnirinsr 

190 

Tonndry  r  -  -  - . .  - ,  -  - .  r 

36 

MTaohlne  thop.  r , , 

59 

Forn  fihop. .". 

48 

Concrete  oonstmctfoo  - 

6 
62 
94 

1 

28 

C<M*ing 

1 

18 

6 
66 

1 

24 

84 

1 

428 

Sewinsl 

1 

1 

4 

568 

KUIhiwy 

82 

The  figures  in  Table  2  represent  cities  offering  the  stated  kinds  of 
work  in  each  of  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  The  totals  repre- 
sent the  sum  of  all  the  courses  offered  in  any  kind  of  work  in  all 
grades  and  in  all  cities. 

In  order  to  make  the  figures  for  each  grade  comparable  with  those 
of  other  grades,  there  must  be  a  common  base.  The  total  number 
of  cities  reporting  (142)  was  used  as  the  base  for  computing  the 
percentages  given  in  Table  3.  Each  per  cent  was  computed  to  the 
nearest  whole  number. 

Table  3. — Figuree  of  Table  2  reduced  to  percenlagee,  baud  on  J4t  cities. 


Kinds  of  work. 

QfBdeB. 

1 

78 
23 
16 
23 
1 
27 

2 

72 
83 
19 
27 

1 
28 

3 

43 
44 

27 

28 

3 

13 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6 
11 
6 
4 
8 
4 
6 
4 
1 

10 

69 

13 

1 

1 

1 

8 

64 

65 

2 

I 

n 

111 

IV 

PftrMir  f (ddlnff .  etc  -. 

27 

42 

80 

18 

6 

8 

1 

11 

27 
81 
9 
21 
5 
1 
1 

7 

M 

5 
20 
6 
1 
2 

6 
9 
8 
3 
10 
8 
8 
1 

PArHhnord  eonstniction 

1 

8 

3 

1 

8 

13 

8 

6 

8 

64 

27 

8 

8 

5 

8 

62 

58 

11 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
3 

1 

Roflfia   haskAtrV 1 

2 

W AAvmff  textiles ■ 

s 

ITnifA  coniiur  saw 

f!lAV  nlAStiGmll 

2 

11 

6 

4 

7 
40 
47 
7 
5 
9 
1 

48 
50 
10 

2 
9 
9 

4 

6 
23 
23 

8 
U 
11 

1 

80 
31 
19 

1 

T .AofliMP  atAmn.  mtr. 

6 

Art  niAtal  work 

8 

Jewelry    •• • 

6 

Prbitinir  bookbindins  ....r - 

1 

2 

4 

8 

6 
37 

1 
1 

9 
65 

5 

1 

5 

Tnlnnrv  fVkhlnAtlTl  ekinff .  t.-.tt. r ^  -  - 

23 

'*"i 

IS 

Poimdrv- 

5 

HTnnhlnA  flhrm 

Itt 

FortPA  shoD 

4 

Concrete  constniction t 

4 
44 
66 

1 

4 

Cooklnff 

1 
13 

4 

40 

1 

16 

1 

27 

Sewinff 

1 

1 

8 

26 

Millinery 

13 

t 

The  variety  in  the  kinds  of  work  offered  is  an  important  fact  to  bo 
gained  from  the  tables.  The  fact  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  work 
found  in  every  grade  and  in  the  high  school  should  also  be  noted. 
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Table  3  shows  how  the  emphasis  varies  from  grade  to  grade  for  the 
various  lines  of  work.  These  facts  are  represented  more  clearly  in 
figure  2. 

From  Tables  2  and  3  and  from  figure  2  the  following  general  facts 
uiay  be  gained: 

I.  Many  different  kindsofToik  are  given  in  thediSerent  grades,  but  thoee  receiving 
the  moat  attention  are  tewing,  joinery  and  cabtnetmakiiig,  cooking,  paper  folding, 
cutting,  etc.,  cardboard  constructiou,  Bud  raflia  and  basketry. 

3.  The  following  kinds  ol  work  ore  offered  in  every  grade  and  throughout  the  high 
erhool:  Cardboard  construction.  rafBa  and  basketry,  weaving  and  textiles,  clay, 
plasticine,  etc.,  and  sewing.  These  eubjects  are  not  given  equal  emphsaiB  it)  each  of 
the  grades,  however. 

3.  Paper  folding,  cutting,  etc.,  joinery  and  cabinetmoking,  cooking  and  sewing 
are  the  only  kinds  of  work  given  iu  over  50  per  cent  of  the  dlies  reporting. 


FiQ.  3.— PttotDtaie  of  otttei  offarlog  wcrk  In  dUteMit  iradM,  14]altiM; 

4.  Grade  eight  is  not  only  the  grade  in  which  the  greateet  emphasis  ia  placed  on 
"■""■l  arts  and  homemaking  subjects,  but  it  is  the  only  grade  in  which  every  kind  of 
work  iu  these  subjects  is  ufiered.  The  first  higfa-school  year  ranks  second  iu  amount 
of  emphasis  and  in  variety  of  work. 

6.  The  kindi)  of  work  receiving  the  least  amount  of  attention  are:  Art  metal, 
jewelry,  printing  and  bookbinding,  foundry,  and  conctele  construction. 

6.  If  the  sanction  of  preeeut  practice  be  accepted,  the  following  kinds  of  work  are 
approved  in — 

Gtvdei  1  to  S. — Paper,  cardboard,  raSia  and  reed,  weaving  textilea,  clay  and 

plasticine,  and  sewing. 
Grada  S  to  8. — Knile  and  coping  saw,  joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  cooking  and 

Orada  I  and  II. — Leather  stamping,  etc.,  joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  wood 

turning  and  pattern  making,  cooldng  and  sewing. 
Grade*  III  and  /F.— Uachine  shop,  forge  shop,  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery. 
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In  a  general  way  these  deductions  should  be  of  value  to  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  who  contemplate  introducing  the  manual 
arts  and  homemaking  subjects  into  their  courses  of  study.  To 
such  persons  the  figures  of  Table  3  may  serve  as  standards  for  the 
selection  of  material  for  courses  of  study  and  for  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  that  material  throughout  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  the  kinds  of  work  reported. 
The  details  vary  greatly  in  differeiit  localities.  Even  though  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name  in  all  the  grades,  there  may  be  great 
variation  in  kind  and  amount  of  work  done  in  the  same  subject 
in  the  different  grades.  Certainly  the  work  with  clay  in  the  first 
grade  differs  much  in  character  from  work  with  the  same  material 
in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  A  similar  adaptation  to  the  age 
and  needs  of  pupils  may  be  foimd  in  the  other  subjects.  These 
details  of  variation  can  not  be  shown  exceptiin  the  general  way  indi- 
cated in  the  tables  and  figures. 

TIME   OFTEN   TO   THESE   SUBJECTS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  when  the  work  in  the  manual  arts 
and  homemaking  courses  is  not  correlated  with  other  subjects  it  is 
better  to  have  longer  periods,  even  though  fewer  in  number,  than  to 
have  several  short  periods  per  week.  The  nimiber  of  periods  per 
week  varies  in  different  cities,  and  according  to  grades.  In  several 
cities  the  time  is  not  distributed  by  periods  in  grades  below  the  fifth. 
The  work  in  manual  arts  and  homemaking  courses  in  these  cities  is 
taught  incidentally  and  correlated  with  other  subjects.  The  distri- 
bution of  cities  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  periods  per  week  given 
to  manual  arts  and  homemaking  subjects  is  shown  in  Table  4  for 
56  cities. 

Table  4. — Number  of  periods  per  week^  56  cities  (100  cities  not  reporting). 


Periods  per  week. 

Grades. 

1 

6 
7 
3 
4 
1 
7 

2 

6 
8 
3 
3 

1 
7 

3 
5 

n 

4 

3 

"6 

4 

4 
12 

5 

1 

19 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 

6 

1 
27 
11 

"3" 

1 
1 

7 

8 

I 

II 

lU 

IV 

TotaL 

Undistributed * 

23 

1 

28 
13 

1 
3 
1 
2 

28 

14 

4 

3 

1 
3 

5 
9 
3 
2 
14 
9 

3 
7 
2 
3 
12 
8 

1 
5 

1 
5 

148 

2 

80 

3 

26 

4 

4 

12 
9 

4 

12 

8 

27 

6 

75 

6  or  over 

42 

Total 

28 
2 

28 
2 

28 
1 

30 
1 

35 

1 

44 
1 

48 

1 

51 

1 

42 
5 

35 
5 

31 
5 

39 
5 

430 

MedfftP...,. 

2 

The  median  number  of  periods  per  week  indicates  the  tendency  to 
have  fewer  periods  in  the  grades  and  a  larger  number  in  the  high 
schooL 
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Before  the  number  of  periods  per  week  can  have  much  significance, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  length  of  the  periods. 
Table  5  represents  the  distribution  of  cities  according  to  the  total 
number  of  minutes  per  week  given  to  the  manual  arts  and  homemaking 
subjects  in  125  cities. 

Tablb  6. — DiHrihuiion  of  cities  with  reference  to  number  of  minutes  per  week  given  to 
manual  arts  and  Ju/me^making  subjects,  H5  cities  (SI  cities  not  reporting). 


Minutes  per  Wedc 

Grades. 

1 

2 

8 

11 
8 
24 
10 
9 
1 
1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

TotaL 

I>6S8  than  45 

12 
9 
20 
10 
7 
1 
8 

10 
10 
19 
10 
9 

V    ■    •    • 

8 

8 
10 
25 
13 
10 

■  •  •  • 

1 

5 

14 

81 

24 

9 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

85 

41 

11 

••'2 
4 

49 

46  to  60 

8 

18 

57 

17 

2 

6 

10 

1 

2 

"ii" 

58 
17 
4 
6 
11 
2 
2 

2 

1 

19 

4 

1 

2 

2 

14 

9 

11 

23 

4 

3 

2 

1 

14 

6 

1 

1 

2 

13 

9 

10 

22 

3 

3 

2 

1 
11 
2 
1 
3 
1 

12 
8 
8 
19 
2 
3 

1 
1 

11 
2 
1 
3 
1 

10 
7 
9 

19 
2 
2 

67 

61  to  75 ... '. 

188 

76  to  100 

278 

101tal26 

103 

126  to  150 

18 

151  to  180 

31 

isitoaoo 

82 

»lto300 

1 

1 

1 

55 

301  to  400 

37 

401  to  450 

1 

1 
1 

40 

451  to  500 

1 

1 

2 

88 

501  to  600 

11 

Over  600 

11 

Total 

53 
69 
91 

62 
54 
70 
96 

65 
57 
70 
91 

68 
60 
71 
94 

88 
69 
74 
93 

103 
69 
81 
97 

116 
79 
93 

116 

114 
83 
95 

124 

95 
114 
334 
464 

87 
122 
345 
468 

73 
161 
850 
460 

69 
161 
386 
468 

1,003 
72 

TxjWflT  qiiftrtil^ 

Mwl^n 

94 

UpTMr  QuartllA. . . 

190 

W  J^^r^     I^UKt  TfllTT  ...................... 

This  table  shoidd  be  read:  Of  the  cities  giving  less  than  45  minutes 
per  week  to  the  manual  arts  and  home-making  subjects,  there  are  12 
in  the  first  grade,  10  in  the  second  grade,  etc.  In  the  first  grade  the 
middle  60  per  cent  of  the  cities  give  from  53  to  91  minutes  per  week 
to  these  subjects,  the  median  being  69  minutes;  in  grade  2,  from  54  to 
96  minutes,  with  the  median  at  70,  etc. 

Figure  3  shows  graphically  the  median  amount  of  time  given  to 
the  manual  arts  and  home-making  subjects,  as  well  as  the  limits 
between  which  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  fall.  The  extremes 
above  and  below  the  middle  50  per  cent  are  not  shown  in  this  figure, 
but  may  be  foimd  by  referring  to  Table  5. 

The  heavy  vertical  lines  represent  the  time  given  in  the  middle 
50  per  cent  of  the  cities  reporting.  The  short  horizontal  lines  repre- 
sent the  median  number  of  minutes  in  these  cities.  The  gradual 
rise  in  the  median  line  after  the  fourth  grade  and  the  very  abrupt 
rise  after  the  eighth  grade  are  significant.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  25  per  cent  of  the  cities  the  time  is  greater  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  black  lines,  and  in  25  per  cent  of  the  cities  it  is  less  than 
here  represented. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  5  and  figure  3  that  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects.  The  number  of 
minutes  per  week  ranges  from  less  than  45  to  over  600.     The  limits 
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of  the  middle  SO  per  cent,  however,  probably  include  those  cities  in 
which  the  number  of  minutes  per  week  represents  stand&rd  practice. 
Given  the  number  of  periods  per  week  and  the  total  number  fd 
weekly  minutes  devoted  to  the  manual  arts  and  home-making 
subjects,  it  is  still  necessary  to  know  what  relation  this  time  bears 
to  the  total  school  Ume.  This  can  only  be  known  by  comparing  the 
time  given  to  these  subjects  with  that  ^ven  to  all  the  school  subjects. 


l2345678rn]IIIS'AII 

no.  J.— UdUui  and  middla  EO  pw  onit  ol  dtles  wlUi  retevoce  (o  nomtxr  of  mlimtes  par  waek  (Iran  to 
muiual  ula  tmd  boni»4ii>UDg  lubjtcti,  ISl  olUts.  Sbort  horluDtal  bars  Tapnsmt  mtdiuis;  btary 
TKtlaat  ban  nprtMut  middle  U  per  cent  ol  dtis. 

The  distribution  of  the  66  cities  reporting  witb  reference  to  the  total 
school  time  is  given  in  Table  6.  The  term  "total  school  time"  is 
here  used  to  indicate  the  number  of  minutes  per  week  that  school  ia 
actually  in  session  and  does  not  include  the  time  given  to  recesses  and 
the  noon  intermission.  It  represents  the  number  of  minutes  per 
week  of  actual  schooUng  that  a  child  may  get  provided  he  is  in  attend- 
ance at  school  for  the  entire  week. 
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Tablb  6.— IKrirAutiim  «/  atia  mth  re/ermce  to  the  total  number  of  mtnutet  per  meet 
givtn  to  all  lehool  lubjeeU,  txdutivt  of  reeestet  and  noon  tnttrntianofu,  66  eitiet  (90 
dtUt  not  Tepoitmg). 
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The  total  school  time  vaties  greatly,  the  range  being  from  less  than 
1,000  minutes  per  week  to  over  1,800  minutes  per  week.  The  limits 
for  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  cities  and  the  medians  can  hest  he  repre- 
sented graphically.    Figure  4  shows  these. facts. 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  6  and  figure  4  that  the  total  school 
time  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  third  grade  and  that  thereafter  the 
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increase  is  very  slight.    The  greatest  amount  of  time  is  givea  to  the 
Bubjects  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  figures  of  Table  6  were  used  as  the  base  ia  computing  the  pei^ 
centages  given  in  Table  7,  which  shows  the  relation  the  mann&l  arts 
and  homemaking  time  hears  to  the  total  school  time.  This  table 
does  not  show  the  total  distribution,  hut  only  the  median  percent^es 
with  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  cities 
reporting. 
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The  figures  of  the  above  table  are  represented  graphicajly  in 
figure  5. 
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Short  horizontal  bars  represent  medians,  heavy  vertical  bars  rep- 
resent middle  60  per  cent  of-  cities. 

From  Table  7  and  figure  5  it  is  evident  that  there  is  wide  variation 
in  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects,  espe- 
cially in  the  high  school.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  totfd  school 
time  is  thus  used  in  the  first  six  grades.    This  increases  to  6  i>er 
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cent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
school  time  by  the  time  the  senior  year  of  high  school  is  reached. 

The  relative  amoimt  of  time  given  to  a  subject  is  one  indication 
of  the  educational  value  that  is  attributed  to  that  subject.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  time  is  about  1  to  20  in  the  grades  and 
1  to  4  in  the  high  school.  Is  the  work  in  the  high  school  five  times 
as  valuable  as  that  in  the  grades  ?  In  terms  of  present  practice,  as 
measured  by  the  amoimt  of  time  given  to  it,  it  is. 

Relative  to  the  time  given  to  manual  arts  and  homemaking  sub- 
jects the  data  here  presented  justify  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  number  of  periods  per  week  devoted  to  these  subjects  is  one  in  the  grades 
and  five  in  the  high  school. 

2.  The  time  given  to  work  of  this  kind  amounts  to  about  one  and  one-quarter  hours 
per  week  in  grades  1  to  5;  one  and  one-half  hours  in  grades  6  to  8;  and  nearly  six 
hours  per  week  in  the  high  school. 

3.  The  total  school  time  varies  greatly,  but  the  median  total  time  is  1,350  minutes 
in  grade  1, 1,400  in  grade  2,  and  about  1,550  minutes  per  week  in  all  the  other  grades. 

4.  The  time  given  to  the  manual  arts  and  homemaking  subjects  is  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  school  time  in  the  first  six  grades;  about  6  per  cent  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  and  nearly  25  per  cent  in  the  high  school. 

METHODS   EMPLOYED. 

The  methods  of  presenting  the  work  in  manual  arts  and  homemak- 
ing subjects  and  the  nature  of  the  work  presented  may  be  classified 
in  general  into  four  more  or  less  distinct  classes  or  groups — syste- 
matic, graded  exercises;  individual  projects  selected  by  the  pupils; 
cooperative  projects  selected  by  the  class;  and  projects  expressive 
of  the  regular  work  in  history,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  other  sub- 
jects. It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  these  may  be  employed  in  one 
school  in  different  grades;  hence  in  actual  practice  there  is  a  certain 
amoimt  of  overlapping  of  these  methods.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  make  use  of  the  method  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  at  various 
stages  in  their  development,  so  that  some  of  these  methods  are 
emphasized  in  a  few  grades  and  found  scarcely  at  all  in  others. 

Since  the  methods  were  classified  in  this  way  in  the  questionnaire, 
a  brief  explanation  of  each  method  is  here  given: 

The  systematic  graded  exercise  plan  is  based  largely  on  the  Swedish 
sloyd,  or  some  other  system,  in  which  the  work  is  given  with  special 
reference  to  the  sequence  of  the  projects,  tools,  technical  processes, 
construction,  and  finish.  The  chief  aims  are  to  develop  skill  and  to 
make  useful  projects.  Little  attention  is  given  to  the  interests  of 
the  pupils  in  those  exercises.  Exercise  6,  or  its  equivalent,  must  be 
completed  before  exercise  7  is  begun.  Under  this  plan  interest  is 
maintained  by  the  development  of  skill,  by  general  interest  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  shaping  materials,  and  by  the  desire  to  reach  exer- 
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cise  12,  which  may  be  the  particular  objective  point  in  the  course  at 
that  time. 

Individual  projects  selected  by  the  pupHs  have  the  advantage  of 
making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  pupils. 
Pupils,  however,  are  apt  to  select  projects  that  are  beyond  their 
capabilities,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  may  be  disappointed  in 
the  finished  project.  This  method  presents  many  difficulties  to  the 
instructor,  because  in  a  class  of  20  pupils  there  may  be  as  many  as 
20  different  projects  under  construction  at  one  time.  This  plan 
seems  to  work  successfully  with  mature  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 
When  used  alone,  this  plan  sacrifices  skill  and  well-finished  products 
in  order  to  secure  temporary  interest  in  a  given  project. 

CooperaHve  projects  selected  hy  the  pupils  are  designed  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  group  or  cooperative  instincts  of  the  pupils.  Fre- 
quently such  projects  are  institutional  projects,  and  if  they  are  large 
jobs,  interest  is  usually  good.  Boys  will  build  boats,  buildings, 
concrete  walks,  but  interest  lags  when  they  are  required  to  frame 
pictures,  repair  furniture,  or  construct  some  article  of  school  equip- 
ment. 

The  making  of  projects  expressive  of  some  phase  of  subject  m/itter  in 
history,  arithmetic,  geography,  or  other  subjects  involves  rather  close 
correlation  of  manual  arts  and  homemaking  subjects  with  the  regular 
school  work  in  other  subjects.  This  method  makes  the  handwork 
incidental  to  the  bookwork,  and  is  merely  a  means  of  concrete 
expression  of  some  of  the  ideas  gained  in  the  study  of  other  phases 
of  subject  matter.  When  proper  correlation  exists  the  handwork 
may  be  made  a  strong  incentive  for  better  work  in  the  other  subjects. 

Table  8  shows  the  prevalence  of  each  method  when  used  alone, 
also  when  used  in  combination  with  some  other  method. 

Table  8. — Methods  used  in  preserUirig  manual  arU  and  homemaking  subjects,  ISl  cities 

{$5  cities  not  reporting). 

CItiBS. 

A.  Systematic  graded  exeicises,  and  individual  projects  only 30 

B.  Systematic  exercises,  individual  projects,  and  cooperative  projects  only 29 

C.  All  four  methods 28 

D .  S ystematic  graded  exorcises  only • 22 

£.  Systematic  exercises,  individual  projects,  and  correlated  projects 10 

F.  Systematic  exercises  and  projects  expressive  of  other  work  only 6 

G.  Individual  projects,  cooperative  projects,  and  correlated  projects 3 

H.  Individual  proj ects  only 2 

I.    Systematic  exercises,  cooperative  projects,  and  correlated  projects : 1 

^  mm. 

Cities  reporting 131 

The  single  method  in  greatest  favor  among  the  cities  reporting  is 
that  of  the  systematic  graded  exercises.  This  method  combined 
with  that  of  individual  projects  find  greatest  favor  of  all.    These 
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two  method?  combined  with  the  cdoperative  project  plan  ranka 
aecond  in  importance,  while  a  combination  of  all  four  methods  ranks 
third.  The  figures  of  Table  8  above,  when  reduced  to  percentages, 
are  represented  graphicftlly  in  figure  6. 
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The  figures  in  Table  9  represent  the  number  of  cities  using  the 
method  specified  in  each  of  the  grades.  The  data  of  this  table  reduced 
to  percentages  are  represented  graphically  in  figure  7. 

Regarding  the  methods  of  presenting  the  manual  arts  and  home- 
making  subjects,  the  following  general  facts  may  be  stated: 

1.  When  any  method  is  used  alone,  that  of  syBtematic,  graded  exerdaes  leads  all 
the  rest,  but  combinations  of  two  or  more  methods  are  more  frequent  than  any  one 
method  used  alone. 

2.  While  each  method  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  every  grade,  that  of  systematic, 
graded  exerdses  is  most  frequent  in  grades  6,  7,  and  8;  that  of  individual  projects 
in  grades  8, 1,  and  II;  that  of  cooperative  projects  in  grades  7, 8,  and  through  the  high 
school;  and  that  of  projects  expressive  of  work  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc., 
in  grades  1  to  4. 
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Fia.  7.— Methods  used  in  differant  grades. 


DISPOSAL   OP  PRODUCTS. 


The  method  of  disposing  of  the  finished  products  of  the  manual 
arts  and  homemaking  work  depends  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of 
the  products.  Obviously  some  of  the  products  of  the  shop  and 
kitchen  have  little  or  no  market  value,  hence  disposal  by  sale  is  not 
possible.  Sometimes  the  materials  are  furnished  by  the  school  and 
used  only  as  a  means  of  training  the  pupils  in  the  handling  of  tools 
and  implements;  in  this  case  the  products  are  retained  by  the  school. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  pupils  keep  the  products  of  their  labor. 
Cooperative  projects  are  likely  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  fin- 
ished products  are  kept  by  the  school.  There  are  also  combinations 
of  the  above  methods  and  adaptations  of  each  to  the  grade  in  which 
the  work  is  done,  to  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  to  the  local  de- 
mands for  the  output  of  the  shops  and  kitchens.  The  methods  of 
disposing  of  the  products  in  the  various  cities  are  classified  La 
Table  12. 
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Tablb  12. — Methods  of  disposing  ofproduOs,  ISO  cities  {tS  cities  not  reporting). 

Cities. 
Kept  by  pupils 52 

F^urt  kept  by  pupils,  part  by  school 46 

FBit  kept  by  pupils,  part  by  school,  part  sold !  19 

Part  kept  by  pupils,  part  sold ., : 11 

Given  for  charity,  and  exchanged  with  other  schools 2 

Total 130 


Fio.  8.— Methods  of  disposal  of  finished  products. 


The  methods  of  disposal  used  in  the  different  cities,  grade  by  grade, 
are  shown  in  Table  13. 


Table  13. — Number  of  cities  tuing  each  methodj  grade  by  grade. 
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It  win  be  noted  that  the  method  most  comjnonly  used  is  that  of 
permitting  the  pupil  to  retain  his  project  when  completed.  The 
combination  nearly  as  popular  is  that  of  allowing  part  of  the  product 
to  be  kept  by  the  pupil  and  the  remainder  by  the  schooL    Retention 


lOOl 


Kept    by    pupiU 


Kept   by    school 

Sold    by   school  or   pupils 

Fia.  9.— Methods  of  disposal  of  flnJsbed  pcodnots  by  gradss. 

of  products  by  pupils  ia  found  in  the  largest  mmiber  of  cities  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Retention  by  the  school  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high  school,  while  disposal 
by  sale  is  most  frequent  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  Figure  9  shows 
in  percentages  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  each  of  these  methods. 
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OENEBAL  SUMMARY. 

In  terms  of  the  central  tendencies  represented  by  the  data  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  sections  it  is.  possible  to  state  certain  standards 
of  practice  in  the  teaching  of  manual  arts  and  home-making  subjects. 

The  dominant  aim  is  prevocational  in  character.  This  means 
that  the  courses  given  are  intended  to  give  knowledge  of  and  a  low 
degree  of  f  aciUty  in  the  use  of  tools,  materials,  and  processes,  some 
attention  being  given  those  phases  of  the  work  which  have  proba- 
bility of  usefulness  in  the  arts  and  trades.  It  also  implies  that  the 
work  will  be  varied,  covering  as  wide  a  range  of  tools,  materials,  and 
processes  as  possible  in  the  time  available. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  kinds  of  work  offered,  but  the  general 
tendency  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  following — ^work  in 
paper  in  the  primary  grades,  joinery  and  cabinet  making  for  boys 
m  the  grammar  grades,  and  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls  m  the 
grammar  grades.  These  are  also  the  lines  of  work  receiving  the 
greatest  emphasis. 

The  time  given  to  these  subjects  amounts  to  about  75  minutes 
per  week  in  the  lower  grades,  90  minutes  per  week*  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  and  over  300  minutes  per  week  in  the  high  school. 
This  time  is  imdistributed  in  the  primary  grades,  is  given  in  a  single 
weekly  period  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  in  five  weekly  periods  in 
the  high  school.  The  time  given  to  these  subjects  is  over  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  school  time  in  the  elementary  school  and  over  25  per  cent 
'  of  the  total  time  in  the  high  school. 

.  Although  various  methods  of  presenting  the  work  are  in  use, 
that  of  systematic  graded  exercises  is  the  one  most  frequently  used. 
The  type-of  method  used  varies  somewhat  with  the  grade  in  which  the 
work  is  given,  as  well  as  with  the  aim  dominating  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects. 

The  methods  of  disposing  of  the  finished  pi'oducts  are  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  product  and  according  to  the  grade 
in  which  produced,  but  the  one  in  most  frequent  use  is  that  of  per- 
mitting the  pupil  to  keep  the  product  of  his  handiwork. 

The  central  tendencies  obtained  from  a  treatment  of  the  data 
in  this  bulletin  may  be  accepted  as  representative  of  the  present  status 
of  the  manual  arts  and  home-making  subjects  in  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  phases  of  the  subjects  studied  and  to  the  extent  of  the  156 
cities  reporting.  The  variations  from  these  central  tendencies,  how- 
ever, may  be  quite  as  important  as  the  central  tendencies  themselves 
in  determining  future  policies  and  reorganizations. 
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OUies  and  States  represented  in  this  study. 


Alabama: 

Selma. 
California: 

Alameda. 

Bakerafield. 

Berkeley. 

Lofl  Angeles. 

Paaademt. 

San  Jose. 
Connecticut: 

Ansonia. 

Danbury. 

Meriden. 

Waterbury. 
Colorado: 

Grand  JtmctioiL. 

Greeley. 

Tiinidad. 
Georgia: 

Athens. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  Falls. 
Illinois: 

Beardstown. 

Chicago  Heights. 

Elgin. 

Freeport. 

Hinckley. 

Hoopestown. 

Joliet. 

Metroplis. 

Ottawa. 

Peoria. 

Quincy. 

East  St.  Louis. 
Indiana: 

Crawfordsville. 

Indianapolis. 

Marion. 

Michigan  City. 

Muncie. 

Oakland  City. 

Peru. 

South  Bend. 

Vincennes. 
Iowa: 

Burlington. 

Clinton. 

Coimcil  Bluffs. 

Davenport. 

Keokuk. 

Ottumwa. 


Iowa — Continued. 

Sioux  City. 

Waterloo. 
Kansas: 

Emporia. 

Kansas  City. 

Leavenworth. 

Newton. 

Parsons. 

Topeka. 
Kentucky: 

Bowling  Green. 

Frankfort. 

Lexington. 

Winchester. 
Louisiana: 

Baton  Rouge. 

New  Orleans. 
Maine: 

Sanford. 
Massachusetts.: 

Chelsea. 

Everett. 

Milford. 

Springfield. 

Waltham. 
Michigan: 

Adrian. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Calumet. 

Detroit. 

Muskegon. 
Minnesota: 

Minneapolis. 
Mississippi: 

Vicksburg. 
Missouri: 

Hannibal. 

St.  Louis. 

Webb  City. 
Montana: 

Great  Falls. 

Missoula. 
Nebraska: 

Beatrice. 

Lincoln. 

Omaha. 
New  Hampshire: 

Dover. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 


Now  Jersey: 

Bayonne. 

EastOimnge. 

Elizabeth. 

Jeisey  City. 

Kearney.. 

North  Beigeii. 

Rahway. 

Rutherford. 

Trenton. 

Plainfield. 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque. 
New  York: 

Cohoee. 

Dunkirk. 

Fulton. 

Gloversville. 

Harwell. 

Hudson  Falls. 

Ithaca. 

Jamestown. 

Kingston. 

Newbuigh. 

Osw^o. 

Plattsburg. 

Rome. 

Syracuse. 

Utica. 

Yonkers. 
North  Carolina: 

Charlotte. 
North  Dakota:  * 

Bismarck. 

Faigo. 
Ohio: 

Akron. 

Canton. 

Cincinnati.- 

Elyria. 

Hamilton. 

Lancaster. 

Norwood. 

Youngstown. 
Oklahoma: 

Bartlesville. 

Chickasha. 
Pennsylvania: 

H^anisbuig. 

Indiana. 

Manessen. 
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Pennsyl  vania— Gontd . 

Mount  Cannel. 

Nanticoke. 

Fhoenixville. 

Reading. 

Scianton. 

Sharon. 

Shenandoah. 

Tamaqua. 

West  Chester. . 
Rhode  Island: 

Centaral  Falls. 

Providence. 
South  Carolina: 

Columbia. 


South  Dakota. 

Sioux  Falls. 

Watertown. 
Texas: 

Beaumont. 

Brownsville. 

ElPaso. 

(jalveston. 

Houston. 

Marshall. 

Sherman. 
Utah: 

Ogden. 
Vermont: 

Burlington. 


Virginia: 

Richmond. 
West  Virginia: 

Huntington. 
Wisconsin: 

Appleton. 

Racine. 

Superiar. 

Wausaw. 

Sheboygan. 
Wyoming: 

Cheyenne. 

Sheridan. 
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